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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin op the Institute and Summary op the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which mas ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets ; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

($) record new diseases of plants which maj 1, appear in any part of 
the world, show ing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri- 
cultuial co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 




































































EXPLANATORY NOTE 


1. The presold Table of Contents refers to the iweljo numbers of the 
International Review of Agricultural Kconomics published from January 
to December , 1918, and includes , there foie, ail the ar Holes and notes dealing 
with co-operation , insurance, credit and agricultural economy in general 
contained in these volumes. 

2. The articles and notes relating to co-operation have been grouped 
\i 22 classes; those dealing with insurance are divided into 6 classes ; those 
diuch deal with credit into 5 Hasses ; and ihosc which treat of agricultural 
economy in general into 15. .1 complete list of these classes precedes the 
i"blc. In our classification we have followed the rule of single en f ry and 
placed under only one heading those articles and notes which , from the nature 
nf the subject treated, might appear in more than one group. 

Js it is not in every case clear n hy an article or note has been assigned to 
ne group rather than to another, the reader must be prepared to refer to the 
several analogous groups in any one 'of which a particular article or note 
might appear. A dairymens co-operative society , foi example, might have 
as its object the protection of the general economic interests of dairy farmers 
as a class , or simply the improvement of the methods of production, trans¬ 
port, and sale, or again the pin chase and collective use of animals of the special 
dairy type. An article relating to such a society might appear under various 
headings , according as it dealt more particularly with one or other of these 
objects. 

3 In each group the artnles and notes hart been subdivided by coun¬ 
tries, following the alphabctuiil order. For each country (he articles are ar¬ 
ranged in the chronological order in which they were published. We have 
added a table giving the classification by countries. 




CONTENTS BY SUBJECTS 




CLASSIFIED LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


C o- > her at ion uni Association 


I. General .studies. 

II. General statistics. 

III. IyEGISLATlON. 

IV. INTERVENTION OP IT 1 K STATE AMU OP PUDEIC AO'HJRI’L'rPS. 

V. Federation's op agricultural co-operative societies 

VI. CENTRAL INSTITUTIOMS OP A( rlllCUI ,TURAE CO-OI'ER VIIVP SOCIE¬ 
TIES. 

VII. Co-operative credit societies. 

VIII. Co-operative societies por purchasp and for purchase 

AMD SAI.E. 

IX. Co-operative producitve societies. 

X. CO-OPFRATTVr SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION AMD SALE OR 
FOR SAEE. 

XI. Co-OPERATIVE DAIRIES. 

XII. CELEAR SOCIETIES. 

XIII. COLEECTIVE FARMS. 

XIV. MISCELLANEOUS CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

XV. SEMI-OFFiCfAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION'S. . 

XVI. ASSOCIATIOMS FOR THE PROTECTIOM OF THE CEMERAE IMTER- 
ESTS OF FARMERS. 

XYII. ASSOCLATIOMS IT) FURTHER THE TECHMTCAE PROGRESS OF 
aoricexture. 

XVIII. Association’s comcermed with live stock ik general. 

XIX. ASSOCLATIOMS CONCERNED WITH SMALL LIVE STOCK. 



XX. OTHRR AiiiaCTJ^iXTLU^ A^S< >CI\riO^ OR ORO VXT7.ATIOXS. 

SIX I. MlbCRLIANCOT S INPORAiAITON 1U}! VON’O TO A<.RICruVkM, 
CO-OPKiv.VHON. 

XXII. A'rUCU3/n T R\i, coxr«Ki:ssj:s. 

* 

II. LlS,I/ll, ICC l!,kl * 'riuijt. 

I. Fire insurance. 

II. Hah, insurance. 

III. Five stock insurance. 

IV. INSURANCE of several kinds. 

V. Sickness insurance. 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS IN FOR M.V1MON REEATING TO AGRU UU'UKAL 
INSURANCE. 


III. — C/echt. 


I. Legislation. 

II. Intervention of the state and of pvblic authorities. 

III. Land credit. 

IV. Agricultural credit. 

V. Banking system. 

IV. — Agricultural Economy in General. 

I. General studies. 

II. Public administrative bodies in connection with agri¬ 

culture. 

III. Fiscal system and agriculture. 

IV. Distribution of land. 

V. Various forms of land iencre. 
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YT The consolidation of holdings and measures to prevent 

KXCESSA E SUBDIVISION. 

VII. Agrarian reform in general. 

VIII. Home colonization. 

IX. Forestry. 

X. Marketing and transport of agricultural product*. 

XI. The conditions of country life. 

XII. Agricultural labour. 

Xni. STATE intervention in favour of agriculture. 

XIV. Supply of agricultural produce and high cost of 

LIVING. 

XV. [Notices of publications. 
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is . p«u, 

Russia. 

Co-operation in Siberia. - 123-120 

Union of South Africa. 

1. -Agricultural Co-operation in South Africa. I5 2 "I5T 

2. -Agricultural Co-operation in South Africa ... . S (> p-f»j 1 

United States 

The Position of Agricultural Co-operation in California in 

1917. r 5u-s.v> 


11. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Germany, 

The Agricultural Co-operative Societies in 1916-1917 ... 0 722-723 

United States. 

A Statistical Enquiry into Co-operative Organizations . , 2 00-100 

3 177-190 

4 272-285 

6 35*-3<l5 

III. 

LEGISLATION. 

British India. 

A Governnient Order as to the Business of Co-operative 
Banks • . , . 

Canada. 

Amendment of the Agricultural Societies Act of Saskat¬ 
chewan . 


1 9-10 


5 337-387 


IV. 

INTERVENTION OF THE STATE AND OF PUBLIC 
AUTHORITIES. 


France. 

The Inspection of the Subsidized Funds of Agricultural 
Credit and Agricultural Associations. 


1 


13-15 
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ITALY. 

The Supply of Credit to Co-operative Societies. 


No. 


/ 


V. 

FEDERATION^ OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIYF 
SOCIETIES 


<tERM vny. 

The Union of German Agricultural Societies in igro . . l 
ITALY. 

1. -The Ndtidnal Union of Dairy Societies in 1910-1917 . a 

2. -The Formation of the National Federation of Agricul¬ 

tural Co-operative Societies. 1 

5. - The Activity of the Departments for Propaganda, Con¬ 
sultation and Assistance of the “ Lega Xazionale 

delle Cooperative” in 1017. 1 

j. - The “ Federa/ione Na/ionale d^lle Cooperative amieole ” <> 


UNITED STa'D S 

The National Milk IVodueers* Federation . 

VI. 

CENTRAL, INSTITUTIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

HUNGARY. 

1. - The Activity ot the “ Ilangya ” Society, the Wholesale 

Selling Society and Consumers* Union of the Fede¬ 
ration of Hungarian Agriculturist . 2 

2. - The Union of the Raiffeisen Societies of Hermannstadt 

(Siebeuburgen) in 19x5-1910. 4 

3. - The Activity of the Distributing and Wholesale Society 

of the Union of Hungarian Farmer* in 1917. . . 11-12 

Italy. 

t. - The “ Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Coopera- 


zioue ”. 2 

2. - The National Bank of the Italian Rural Funds in 1917 I 

3. - The “ Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari ” in 

1917. I 


Norway. % 

The Wholesale Society of the Agricultural Societies in 19x7 10 


Pag. 

55 - 2-553 

* 5 -* 5 

T 20-121 

288-289 

20 O-2t) C 
^of5- jr>7 

M2-S35 

114- 110 
2S7-2S8 
.^77-878 

115- 120 
2S9-289 

291-292 


792-792 











Russia. 

i . - The Origin and Growth of tlie Union of Siberian Creamery 
Associations . 

No 

rS- fc £ 

2. - The Nijni-Novgorod Union of Small Credit Association-* 

* 

-m 3 294 

3. -The All-Russian .Central Association of Fruit Groweis 
and Market Gardeners. 

LO 


Switzerland. 

The Organization of the Production and Distribution of 
Milk, Butter and Cheese and the Work of the Fe¬ 
deration of the Dairies of Geneva Unhed in imt; 


r 26-1 30 

VII. 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES 

Alofria. 

Mutual Agricutural Credit in 191=; . 

4 

sy-7 1 

Canada. 

The Development of Co-operative Credit in Manitoba . . 

Li 

72C-722 

Ceylon (British Colony) 

The Prog;ess of Co-operative Credit in toi 7-1016 . . 

11-12 

674-076 

Italy. 

The Catholic Rural Funds and tlieir Federal Organization. . 

3 

101-201 

Mauritius (British Colony). 

Co-operative Credit in Mauritius. 

4 


Regency of Tunis. 

The Native Thrift Societies in 191G . 

3 

210-21J. 

Russia. 

1. - The Popular Bank of Moscow, bv Prof . I". Tomnanz 

11-12 

86I-872 

2. - Co-operative Credit in Russia in 1917. 

11-12 

S 79 - 83 I 

ST. Uucta (British Colony). 

Agricultural Credit Societies in St. Uucia. 

2 

IIO-III 









OO-OPER ATI VL{ vSOCIETIKvS FOR FURCILASB AND 
FOR PURCHASE AND SALK 


AUSTRALIA 

Tlic Westralian Farmeis, Did. 700-797 

ITaia. 

l - The Constitution o£ a Trading Agency for Agricultural 

Co-operative Societies. 2 121-12* 

. - 'the Activity of the “ Primo Consorzio Agrario Coopeia- 

tivo Piacentino”. 4 202-202 

IX. 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTIVE SOCIETIES 
S\\ iTZERTANb 

The Zurich Co-operative Mill in 1037 - i 3 2 " r 3 - 

X. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION 
AND SALE, OR FOR SALE. 

AnTxgxja (British Colony). 

The Antigua Onion Growers' Association. 3 204-20.4 

Canada. 

1. - The *Uberta Fanners’ Co-operative Elevator Company . r 1 i-ti 

2. -The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company . . 1 i2-r2 

3. - A National Wool Growers' Organization. 1 28O-2S7 

4. - The Organization of Co-operative Live Stock Marketing 

Associations. 5 388-380 

5. - The Production and the Co-operative Sale of Wool . . 6 \ 6 i- 462 

6. - The Organization of the Fanners of the Prairie Pro¬ 

vinces . 8 631-634 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

1 -The St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory 

Limited. 2 m-113 

2. - Co-operative Egg and Poultry Society in East Anglia. 2 113-114 












No. Pas;, 

XI. 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES 

Canada 

Cooperation in the Dairy Industry of Saskatchewan . . <> 7^-719 

HOI,IyA 2 vD. 

The Dairy Industry in Holland and Co-opeiative Oiganiza- 

tion, by H. M. R. Leopold . 1 1-8 

Spain. 

The Co-opeiative Dairv of the “ Casa do (lauadtro's " of 

Saragozza.v * * 6 1^8-^ 70 

Sts Fur n 

Co-operative Dairies in 191O. S 630-039 

United vStatfs. 

The Marketing Organization of Creameries in V isconsin and 

Minnesota. 10 703-796 

XII. 

CELLAR SOCIETIES. 

ITAIV. 

Cellar Societies. 7 510-550 

XIII. 

COLLECTIVE FARMS 

ITAEY. 

1. - Collective Farms. 5 366-382 

2. - Collective Farms in the Provinces of Parma, Modena 

Mantua and Sicily. 8 017-630 

XIV. 

illSCELLANEOUS CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Algeria. 

Xative Agricultural Societies. 10 789-790 
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l*o, Pag. 

PRANCT. 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies . .. 6 ^>3-404 

ITALY. 

1. - Tlio Development of Co-operative Labour Societies in the 

Province of Parma. 2 122-123 

2. - The Formation of Consortia for the Mechanical Tilling 

of the Soil. (> 467-1 OS 

Russia. 

Co-operative Fishing. 7 553-554 

Switzerland. 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies for the Cultivation of 

Grain. 2 m-131 

XV. 

SEMI-OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL, CORPORATIONS 
Fr\ncl:. 

The Chambers of Agriculture before Parliament.11-12 07G-S77 

XVI 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE GENERAL 
INTERESTS OF FARMERS. 

Belgium. 

The " Boerenboiid ” in into. 3 2Q--203 

Great Britain and Ireland 

1. -TheIrish Farmers* Union . ... 3 .nS-210 

2. - The Lancashire and South Westmoreland Farmers’ Asso¬ 

ciation . 7 551-5S2 

Italy. 

The Principal Catholic Agricultural Organizations .. . . 2 irOnS 

Spain. 

The Nomination of Inspectors of Agricultural Products in 

Trade by the Agricultural Associations. 2 127-12S 
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No. J‘a^ 

^iTzrmM). 

The Swiss Peasants’ Union and the Swiss Peasants' 

Secretariat in 1917. v 639-0^0 

XML 

ASSOCIATIONS TO FURTHER THE TECHNICAL PROGRESS 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

Australia. 

The Royal Agricultural Society of New South Wales . . 11-12 873-873 

Austria. 

The “ Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Gesellschaft fiir Oes- 

terreich". 1 0*9 

Canada . 

The Junior Farmers’ Improvement Associations in On¬ 
tario .\ . 5 387-38S 

ITAUY. 

The New Regulation of the " Society degli Agricoltori Ita- 

liani”. 6 ^04- 4.e>5 

Ottoman Empire. 

Constitution of a Society of Agricultural Organization . . 11-12 879-879 

Spain. 

Some Forms of the Activity of the Association of Agricul¬ 
turists of Spain in 191O-1917. .. 2 85-89 

United States. 

The Activity of the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 

Society in iqi 7. 5 390-391 

xvm. 

ASSOCLATIOXS CONCERNED WITH LIVE STOCK IN GENERAL. 
Canada. 

A Federal Organization of Stockfamtets. 9 719-720 










imY. 


A Federation among Provinces and Communis for Ihe Ad¬ 
vance of Zooteehnology. i 79-S0 

XIX. 

ASSOCIATIONS CONCERNED WITH SMALL LIVE STOCK. 
Grkvt Britain and Ireland. 

Associations for Keeping and Breeding Rabbits. <S 034-036 

Switzerland. 

The Swiss Federation of Co-operative Goat Breeding So¬ 
cieties in 1917. 7 55-4-555 

XX. 

OTHER AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS OR ORGANIZATIONS. 
Austria. 

An Association among Owners of Wood in Galicia * . 2 1 10-11/ 

XXI. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 

CO-OPERATION. 

British India. 

The Indebtedness of Members oi Co-operative Societies in 

Mysore. > 152-133 

XXII. 

AORICIJJ/nTRAL CONGRESSES. 

ITALY. 

A Meeting of Agricultural Co-operative Society in 

Sicily. 4 2S9-290 

Russia. 

Constitution of Council of Pan-Russian Co-operative 

Congresses. 2 126-126 
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INSURANCE AND THRIFT 


I. 

EIRE INSURANCE. 


No. Pag. 

Canada. 

Protection of Forests against Fire iu 1910-1917. 0 471-478 

ttnitivd States. 

Mutual Insurance against Fire in Calfomia. 7 5 O 3 - 5 O 4 


II. 

hail insurance:. 

OlvRMANV. 

1. -The Development of Insurance against Hail. r 22-30 

-2 134-149 

3 M 5-^6 

4 ^ 95-319 

2. - The Activity of the Leipzig “ Gesdlschaft zugegensei- 


tiger Hagelschaclenvcrgiitung” in 1917. 7 558-558 

3. - The Activity of the Breslau “ Ostdeutsclier Hagelversi- 

cherungsverband ” hi 1917. 7 55S-559 

Canada. 

1. - Amendment of the Law on Municipal Insurance against 

Hail . 1 37-3$ 

2. -Insurance against Hail in Saskatchewan in 1917 , . . 5 393-394 

3. -Insurance against Hail in Saskatchewan in 1917 . . . 8 642-642 
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No. Pa? 

France. 

Insurance against Hail in 1917. () 7 2 5 " 7^6 

Hungary. 

Insurance against Hail in 1916. 1 3 ( )-f0 

5 

Switzerland . 

1. - Encouragement to Insurance against Hail in 1917 . . 7 562-562 

2. -Insurance against Hail in 1916.. . ri-r2 882-888 

United States. 

Insurance against Hail in Montana. & 642-G44 

III. 

LIVE STOCK INSURANCE. 

Australia. 

Insurance against Mortality among Live Stock in Victoria q 724-724 
British India. 

The Operations of Societies for the Insurance and Reinsurance 

of Cattle ini9i6-i7. 5 392-393 

Italy. 

Towards a National Institution of Insurance and Reinsurance 

of Cattle destined for Agriculture. 7 559-560 

Switzerland. 

1. - The Insurance of Pigs in the Canton of Vaud .... 5 394-395 

2. - Compulsory Insurance of Live Stock in 1916 .... 5 395-397 

3. - Encouragement of Insurance against Mortality among 

Live Stock in 1916 7 560-561 

4. - Insurance against Mortality among Livestock in 1916. 10 797-804 

IV. 

INSURANCE OF SEVERAL KINDS. 

Canada. 

Agricultural Insurance in Saskatchewan in 1917. 7 556-557 












\. 

SICKNUSvS INSURANCE 


I r.u,v. 

The Formation. of the “ Fetkrn/ioiie Na/-ioual< tklla Mu- 
tualiti t Pre\Lflen/a ”. 


O-j'J 


VI. 

MlSCULLANl^OrvS INFORMATION AS TO AORICUI/l URAL INSURANCE. 

vSw it/kkiand. 

Influence of tin* War 011 Agricultural Insurance . . . 1 -1°-H 





III. 


CREDIT 


i. 

LEGISLATION. 

Nu. J-jy 

URUGUAY. 

A New Law as to the Constitution of Agricultural Pledges .S 004-068 

II. 

INTERVENTION OF THE STATE AND OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 


Franck. 

1. - Advances for bringing Abandoned Lands under Culti¬ 

vation . i) 7,50- 744 

2. - Advances aud Grants to Agriculturists who have suf¬ 

fered by the War. 10 823-825 

Union ok South Africa. 

Loans for Irrigation from 1910 to 1917. 10 631.-836 


III. 

LAND CREDIT. 

Argentina. 

1. - The Business of the Franco-Argentine Mortgage Bank 


in 1917... 2 150-151 

2. - The Bank of the Argentine Nation and its Development 3 227-229 
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NO. PaC(. 

3. - The Activity of Land Credit in Buenos Ayres and the 

Argentine Provinces in 1917. 5 405-406 

5. - Land Credit in Argentina in 1917. 6 4 b ?-4^0 

5. -Rural Property and the Movement of Sales and Mort¬ 

gages. ^ o j.5-662 

6. -The National Mortgage Bank.u-12 900-oob 

Germany. 

The “ Ostpreussische Landgesellscliaft n of Konigsherg in 

1916-1917. 6 f 79 -!ft<> 

ITALY. 

The Institutions of Land Credit in 1917.n-12 bog-8(>9 

Mexico, 

Division of Mortgaged Lands. 2 153 154 

New-Zealand. 

Credit for Land Settlement. to 815-822 

Siam 

Mortgages in Siam. 10 826-820 

Switzerland. 

The Introduction of the Land Register in the Canton of 

Geneva. 5 406-107 

Union of South Africa. 

1. - The Activity of the Land and Agricultural Bank of South 

Africa. 6 493-493 

2. - The Loans made by the Land and Agricultural Bank 

from 1913 to 1916. 10 830-834 

United Statfs 

1* - The Credit Transactions of the Federal Farm Banks. . 8 663-663 

2. - The Life Insurance Companies and Rural Mortgages . 8 663-664 

3. - Agricultural Credit and Life Insurance Companies. . . 10 805-808 

Uruguay. 

Mortgage Credit in 1915. y 565-584 
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IV. 

AGRIOlTLlVRAb CREDIT. 


CANADA. 


Agricultural Credit in Manitoba.n-12 

EGYPT. 

1. - Activity of the,Agricultural Bank of Egypt in u)ib . . 3 

2. - Distribution of Cotton Seed to Cultivators. 5 

3. - The Activity of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt in 1917, 

10 r 8. 6 


1. - The Regulation and Development of Agricultural Credit 

in Sardinia. x 

2. - The " Banca di Credito Asrricolo ” in Tuscany .... 3 

3. -The “Credito Agrario per il Lazio” iu 1917 .... 6 

4. - The Agricultural Credit afforded by the Savings-Bank of 

Naples in 1917. <♦ 

5 - The Agricultural Credit Branch of the Bank of Sicily in 
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ar 

is.y 53/64^, at par 

1 Franc (100 centimes) (France) 


9 33 M- 

at par 

1 Gramme 

— 

0.03527 

oz. 

1 Hectare 


2. \ 7 109 

acies 

1 Kilogramme 

J* 

2.2 

lbs. 

1 Kilometre 

- 

1093.613 

yards 

1 Kokou (10 To) (Japan) 

= 

1.58726 

quarts 

1 Dei, gold, (100 bani) (Rumania) 

AS 

9 8 3 fad. 

at par 

1 Den (100 statinki) (Bulgaria) 


9 ^ fad. 

at par 

1 Dira (100 centesimi) (Italy) 

* 

033 fad 
( 0.211)98 

at par 
gallons 

1 Ditie 

■"* 

( 00275 

bushels 

1 Mark (100 Pfennige) (Germany) 

a.*: 

11 3/4 d 

ar pai 

1 Mark (100 penni) (Finland) 

* 

0 33/64**. 

at par 

1 Metre 


^ 28084 

ieet 

1 Milreis, guld, (Brazil) 

EM 

25. 261/64**. ar par 

1 Milreis, gold, (Portugal) 

SR 

J.S. 5 l 9 lb 4 tl. at par 

1 Peseta, gold, (100 cfentimos) (Spain) 

n> 

933/64**. 

at par 

1 Peso, gold, (100 centavos) (Argentina) 

» 

3s. 1137/64**. at par 

1 Pound, Turkish, gold (100 piastres) (Ottoman Empire) 

*= 

18$. ois/tu**. at par 

1 Fund (Sweden) 

= 

0 93712 

lbs. 

1 Quintal 

SR 

1.96844 

cwts. 

1 Rouble, gold, (100 kopeks) (Russia) 

=_ 

25. i 3 /r/*. at par 

1 Rupee, silver, (16 annas) (British India) 


is. Ad. 

at par 

x Talari (20 piastres) (Egypt) 

BE 

45.1 xi /m<*. at par 

1 Verst (Russia) 

«= 

1166.64479 

yards 

1 Yen, gold, (2 iun or ioo sen) (Japan) 

S» 

25.0 37 / 64 **. at par 

1 Zentner (Germany) 

» 

110.23171 

lbs. 
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DE F. N. Z. van 20 October 1909 TOT i Mei 1909 (The Dutch Genetal Association of Co-Optra. 

five Dairies from 20 October , 1900 to 1 May igog), undated (1909)- 
Association G£n£rale N&erlandaise de Eaitbribs Cooperatives etc. [Dutch General 
Association of Co-operative Dairies , etc.) printed by Moaton and Co , The Hague, undated 

(1913). 

Jaarverslagen der F. N. Z. (Annual Reports) 1906-1916. 

Officiel Orgaan van den Algemeenen Nederlandschen Zuivelbond [Official Or%an of 
the F . N. Z.) t Weekly paper, 1916-1917. 

Pamphlets of Propaganda published by the F. N. Z, 


§ 1. Ge^rae REJIARXS. 

The first trustworthy statistics regarding Holland, those of 1833, state 
that the meadows occupied about a third of the total area of the country and 
this fact remains true today. The official publications of 1916 show that 
out of Holland's territory of 3418,581 square kilometres (1) there are 
1,252,319 square kilometres of meadows. Throughout the period on which 
the official figures bear no considerable conversion of meadow into arable 
land is noted. Only in the neighbourhood, of the large towns and in a strict¬ 
ly circumscribed country — for example the Langendijk in the province of 
North Holland — market gardens have invaded land which formerly served 
to feed live stock. Elsewhere the modifications are quite negligible. 

The provinces which are richest in meadowland are Frisia (about 
100,000 hectares out of 322,033), North Holland (about 70,000 out of 279,770), 
South Holland (about 80,000 out of 313,035), Utrecht (about 42,000 out 
of 138,543), Drenthe (about 23,000 out of 266,550), Overyssel (about 64.000 
out of 339,868) and North Brabant (about 11,000 out of 509,843). 

The soil of these districts largely enjoys the most favourable conditions 
for tke formation of meadows. Turfy marshes below the level of the sea 
and of large streams are never without water and have so great natural fer¬ 
tility that as soon as drainage has been regulated they produce gra^s in 
abundance. The ditches surrounding parcels of land are usually navi¬ 
gable and facilitate the transport of milk. A peasant hardly ever has more 
than one horse which he uses to take him to the towr$ to market. 

From 1891 to 1900 the first hay harvest produced on an average in 
Frisia 2,981 kilogrammes (2) a hectare (3), 3,375 kilogrammes from 1900 
to 1910, 3,675 in 1915 and 3,875 in 1916. The corresponding figures which 
refer to North Holland are: 3,502 kilogrammes from 1891 to 1900, 3,875 
kilogrammes from 1901 to 1910. 4,025 in 1915 and 4,100 in 1916. For 
South Holland we have 3,545 kilogrammes from 1891 to 1900, 4,000 from 
1901 to 1910, 4,400 fti 1915, and 4,600 in 1916; and for Utrecht 3,649 from 
1891 to 1900, 4,125 from 1901 to 1910, 4,500 in 1915 and 4,650 in 1916. 

This increased fertility enables the peasants to send their animals 
onto the meadows earlier in the spring but necessitates on the other hand 
the purchase abroad of a larger quantity of winter fodder. The imported 

(1) 1 kilometre =* 1093.633 yards, (2) 1 kilogramme * 2.2 lbs. (3) 1 hectare «= 2.47 acres* 
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maize, for example, amounted to about 500 million kilogrammes in 1906 
and to more than r ,000 million in 1913. Sometimes, especially in the south, 
the land needs chemical manures m order that enough grass may be grown, 
but as a rule Dutch meadows are self-sufficient. Consequently milk produc¬ 
tion employs comparatively little labour. The men clean out the ditches, 
remove t his tles from the fields, mow the ripe grass not usedtofeed the ani¬ 
mals — most often with modem machinery — and make cocks of it. The 
men and women together look after the cattle, whether these are out of 
doors or stalled, and milk the cows once or twice a day. Before co-opera¬ 
tive dairies were established the women also made butter and cheese. Such 
home production has now come to be exceptional in several provinces, but 
elsewhere — for instance in South Holland — nearly all the cheese is still 
made on the farms. One woman and two men servants and one ploughman 
now suffice for a farm of 25 hectares. 

Density of Live Stock. — From 1871 to 1880 the average number of 
heads of cattle was 1,438,059, but from 1881 to 1890 it had increased to 
1,485,722, from 1891 to 1900 to 1,574,570, in 1910 it was 2,026,943, in 
1913 it was 2,096,599, and in March and April 1917 it was 2,301,532. The 
poulation of Holland passed from 4,012,693 in 1869 to 6,449,348 in 1915. 
The live stock therefore increased much more rapidly than the people. 
Out of the total number of cattle in 1917 there were 1,234,594 milch cows 
giving milk. Thus there was one productive cow for every five inhabitants 
— a clear proof of the importance of the dairy industry to Holland. The 
record density of live stock is foundin the neighbourhood of Gouda where in 
1910 there were on 100 hectares of land 206 heads of cattle, as well as 163 
pigs and 45 poultry. 

Improvement of Live Stock. — It is impossible to form an opinion on 
the present condition of live stock as compared wth their condition some 
forty years ago. It is evident however that the cows have become much 
larger for the old byres are not big enough for them. It is moreover almost 
certain that the care of breeding associations has had good results on the 
production of milk. Statistics as to this point are still defective but all leads 
to the conclusion that throughout Holland that perfection of breeding will 
be reached which has distinguished Frisia from time immemorial. The 
Dutch Herd-Book is attempting to form for the whole country an uniform 
breed of cattle such as already exists in Frisia. 

Depreciation of Butter. — The dairy industry would not however haye 
attained to so considerable a development without the foundation of fac¬ 
tories which in a few years completely modernized production. Peasants 
are always extreme conservatives, in Holland no less than elsewhere. 
They would certainly not have changed their habits if they had not seen 
that their produce was suffering serious depreciation on foreign markets. 
Already in 1877 Frisian butter — the best butter in Holland — was worth 
much less than Danish butter on the British market, whither it was then 
most exported. 

This inferiority remained constant until 1890 and was considerably 
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accentuated toward 1897, after which date Dutch butter regained ground 
until in 1911 its value had become equal to that of Danish butter. 

To give an idea of the economic importance of this improvement it 
is enough to state that a rise of 10 cents in the price per kilogramme meant 
a gain on the total product in 1912 — 43,500,000 kilogrammes — of 
4,350,000 florins (about*£i,8oo,ooo). 

Fraud. — The chief cause of the depreciation of the butter was com¬ 
mercial frauds. The peasants delivered their butter to wholesale mer¬ 
chants, who as early as 1870 bought in the southern provinces butter con¬ 
taining an excess of sebacic acid and, with the help of unscrupulous chemists, 
mixed it with margarine, thus obtaining a compound which contained the 
quantity of sebacic acid usual to Frisian butter. 

Dutch exports were consequently discredited. 

The honest producers were revolted, but it was only after a hard strug¬ 
gle that they could overcome the syndicate of defrauders. The latter had 
on their side the peasants of the southern provinces to whom they paid more 
than the market-price for their butter which was rich in sebacid acid and 
therefore suitable for being mixed with heterogeneous substances. 

These same peasants have since renounced such easy gains in order 
to re-establish the reputation of the produce of their nation. The asso¬ 
ciation'for the production of dairy produce in North Brabant ( Noord - 
brabantsche Zuivelbond) headed the reaction. It founded a minque (cen¬ 
tral market) to compete with the syndicate's market, and after a “ butter 
war ” of two years (1904 and 1905) got the better of the fraudulent traders. 

Modernization of Production. — We have already noted the excellent 
results of the energetic campaign against fraud : in 1911 the prices of Dutch 
and of Danish butter were once more equal. But to bring this about much 
more than the accidental victory over the fraudulent traders was necessary. 
The Danes, who cama later onto the international market, at once organized 
their production on a modem system; and as early as 1880 the Frisians un¬ 
derstood that they ought to leam from Denmark her good methods. An in¬ 
terval of some years had however to elapse before this theoretical avowal 
of inferiority had practical results. 

The Experts. — It was only in 1889 that Frisian Societ3 r of Agricul¬ 
ture {Friesche Maatschappij von Landbouw) nominated the first expert who 
was responsible for inspecting dairy production. Between 1893 and 1900 
the other provinces followed Frisia's example. These experts were subsi¬ 
dized by the State but depended financially on the agricultural organiza¬ 
tions and were controlled only by commissions elected by these associations. 
In 1912 the government decided to change them into independent govern¬ 
ment servants, still however controlled by the aforesaid commissions. They 
are obliged to give lectures and courses of instruction, alk> to supply in¬ 
formation as to the industry, and to help to found factories, teaching the 
staff and inspecting and analysing all the products of such. From 1907 
to 1911 the lectures given numbered 807 and the total number who lis¬ 
tened to them was 51,000. 

The Butter Law. — The activity of the experts isalsosupportedbythe 
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law which has opposed fraud since igoo. Amended in 1910 this 14 butter 
law ” prescribes the absolute separation of the manufacture of margarine 
from that of butter and determines for the latter a minimum and for the 
former a maximum content of fat. Since 1902 margarine has been further 
distinguished by a mark prescribed by government. 

We should add that since 1913 an analogous control of cheese, which 
also implies an official mark, has been instituted. 

§ 2. The role of private enterprise. 

Government action depends on private initiative, and can therefore 
confine itself within the narrow limits we have examined. 

Frisia set the example. In 1902 the Frisian Society of Agricnltnre 
(Friesche Maatschappij van Landbouw) founded the first “station for the 
inspection of butter ” (botercontrolestaiion) . The inspection is made by 
travelling inspectors who take samples of the butter produced by members, 
either in the farms or factories or during its transport, and may at any 
time examine administration. Fraud is punished by fines or in serious 
cases by expulsion. The “ members of the station ” must place the offi¬ 
cial mark on their produce. - 

858 producers and dealers were affiliated to the botercontvolestations 
at the beginning of 1912. They represented a production of about 
45,500,000 kilogrammes, made almost entirely in factories since they in¬ 
cluded only 41 farmers and 55 dealers. Since in 1912 there were alto¬ 
gether only 957 butter factories producing 50,000,000 kilogrammes, it 
is easy to understand why the government authorized this inspection, pro¬ 
curing for it official marks at cost price and subsidizing it. The inspecting 
staff comprised in 1912 about 40 persons distributed over eight stations, and 
respectively inspecting 14,2 4.11 y 2 , 5, 5 % and 3 y 2 million and 145,000 
kilogrammes of butter. 

This butter, as we have said, emanated chiefly from factories. The 
two first butter factories of Frisia were founded in 1879. ^hey were a°t 
co-operative, the first co-operative factory dating only from 1887. The 
number of factories founded was 29 m 1890 and that of co-operative facto¬ 
ries 16 ; in 1895 the corresponding figures were 41 and 34, in 1900 they were 
51 and 75, in 1910 they were 38 and 66, and in 1916 they were 33 and 89. 
The total number of co-operative butter factories in the whole country was 
216 in 1895 and 602 in 1916. Co-operative cheese factories numbered 201 
in 1910 and 336 in 1916. Industrial butter factories numbered 267 in 
1895, 278 in 1910 and 282 in 1916, and cheese factories 90 in 1910 and 101 
in 1916. Thus in the whole country there were 882 butter factories and 
337 cheese factories in 1916. 

§ 3. The general dutch association or cooperative dairies. 

The co-operative establishments first united in a Dutch Co-operative 
Alliance (Nederlandsche Codperatieve Bond), but the federal movement did 
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not acquire full strength until 1900 when the Geneial Dutch Association 
of Co-operative Dairies — the Algmeene Nederlandsche Zitivelbond, ab¬ 
breviated to F. N. Z., was founded 

The importance of this federation appears from the following table: 


Tabie I. — Evolution of the F. N. Z 



X90i|i902 

1903J1904 

I1905I1906 

1907 

1908 X90gjxgxo 

|* 9 H 

19x2! 1913 

1914 

1915 

19*6 

Fn3ia . . 

52 

56 

64 

Number of affiliated facto 
651 65I 6J| 681 761 73 

78 

80 

82 

83 

85 

85 

87 

Guelder aud Ove- 
ryssel. 

*5 

26 

28 

35 

37 

j* 

30i 

39 

43 

* 

53 

57 

63 

68 

7a 

89 

South Holland . . 

140 

*42 

*46 

149 

150 

*55 

*51 

147 

217 

214 

iy8 

183 

*74 

164 

157 

(1) 152 

North Brabant . . 

130 

X31 

130 

X 22 

120 

tx6 

109 

X09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Dienthe. 

33 

39 

40 

42 

4 * 

47 

45 

38 

21 

19 

z6 

25 

26 

27 

32 

36 

Groningen . . 

97 

27 

37 

23 

22 

24 

2 X 

21 

21 

22 

22 

24 

23 

25 

24 

*4 

Brabant . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*3 

*4 

20 

23 

24 

North Holland . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


65 

72 

83 

Total . . . 

4<V 

421 

435 

436 

435 

445 

433 

430 

380 

380 

369 

384 

383 

454 

465 

495 

Fnsia . 

Quantity of Milk handled 
*8o| *97] 243I 281] 268I 377 

(*« t 

3*5 

kouvindi, of kilogi 
jfiil 38x1 367I 377 

amine s). 
369] 408 

I 449 

464 

322 

Guelder and Ove- 
ryasel. 

44 

53 

56 

70 

72 

78 

97 

**3 

130 

*52 

158 

190 

233 

251 

278 

343 

Booth Holland . . 

5* 

52 

53 

56 

58 

69 

78 

88 

136 

*5* 

150 

*35 

i6r 

1 *75 

x6o 

184 

North Brabant . . 

42 

48 

48 

46 

54 

61 

52 

5 - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 


Drenthe. 

32 

4 ® 

43 

47 

46 

48 

55 

69 

47 

49 

39 

43 

68 

73 

88 

93 

Groningen .... 

17 

2 X 

24 

22 

23 

25 

29 

36 

35 

37 

38 

48 

53 

63 

70 

1 83 

Brabant ..... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- 

— 

— 

31 

36 

46 

56 

70 

North Holland . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

72 

93 

1*7 

Total 

3 66 

4 X 1 

467 

522 

521 

558 

626 

7*9 

729 

756 

762 

815 

959 

X,I29 

1,209 

1,4x4 


(x) The reduction in the numbei ot tuctonti ui Si with Holland implies not retrogression 
but progress. It means that the cUuy nulustrj h vs, tollmved a regulai iU\Uq>ment whuh has 
ended in the substitution of steam loi humau enei 


• Objects and Activity , — In one of its pamphlets of propaganda, dating 
from 1913, the F. 1ST. Z. explains as follows its organization and business: 

The association seeks to attain its end: 

1) By collaborating, on the basis of co-operation and reciprocal ad¬ 
vice, with all that can favour the prosperity of the affiliated unions ; 

2) By discovering and prosecuting for fraud in the manufacture 
of and trade in dairy produce; 

3 ) By pressing the competent authorities to adopt all measures ad¬ 
vancing the interests of the dairy industry; 

4 ) By granting diplomas for the various occupations in this industry; 

5 ) By drawing up statistics as to dairy products; 

6 ) By issuing a bulletin and other publications regarding the ma¬ 
nufacture of dairy products. 
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The members of the association are divided into ordinary and extra¬ 
ordinary members. Unions of co-operative dairies, recognized to be legal 
persons, may be admitted as ordinary members. 

The following may be admitted as extraordinary members : 

a) Societies recognized to be legal persons who administer a co¬ 
operative dairy and are established in a province in which there is no union 
of co-operative dairies belonging to the F. N. Z. 

b) Persons who have proved their desire to favour co-operation in 
the dairy industry. 

The business of the General Association is divided as follows : 

1) General business . 

2) Weekly News-sheet (the official organ of the General Dutch Asso¬ 
ciation of Co-operative Dairies); 

3) Mutual central purchase . — An office provided with a laboratory 
buys the material necessary to production and packing for members desir¬ 
ing such. The figures representing sales passed from 222,955 florins in 
1913 to 701,751 florins in 1916. This increase is partly explained by therise 
in prices : the price of salts of soda passed from 4.80 to 17.30 florins, of salt¬ 
petre from 28.40 to 200 florins, of I/imbourg coal from 85 to 155 florins, of 
British coal from 115 to 267.50 florins, of rennet from 0.60 to 4 florins. 

4) Weekly tests of butter , to which from time to time competitions 
are added. 

5) Inspection. — Only dairies affiliated for the inspection of their but¬ 
ter to a station for the inspection of butter, ultimately supervised by the 
State, are admitted as members of the co-operative dairy organizations. The 
inspection of the administration of the dairies is made in Frisia and the 
Southern Netherlands, in the name of the unions, by special employees of 
these, but in Guelder and Overyssel by the secretary of the union in these 
provinces. In other dairies administration is inspected by the F. N. Z. 

6) Instruction of mechanics and advice tending to encourage the eco¬ 
nomical production of steam. — The technical bureau advises organizers 
of new dairies and inspects the working of the machinery bought. An expert 
mechanic also gives all useful information as to boilers and methods of heat¬ 
ing. The courses for training the mechanics employed in the industry" date 
back to 1912. 

7) Issue of diplomas to the staff of dairies . — Every year the F. N. Z. 
holds examinations, on the results of which it grants sub-managers', milk 
inspectors', buttermakers', cheesemakers\ centrifugists' and mechanics' 
diplomas. 101 condidates presented themselves for examination in 1916 and 
50 diplomas were granted. 

8 ) Commercial information to affiliated dairies. 

9) Information as to market conditions conveyed in a biweekly bul¬ 
letin. 

10) Pure cultures for the maturation of milk. 

11) Minque and export of butter. — The F. N. Z. has opened at Am- 
heim a minque which was founded in the first instance to emancipate dairies 
from merchants who had entered into relations with the defrauders. Side 
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by side with this minque a department for the direct sale of butter without 
a middleman has been at work since 1908. This department sold 147,000 
kilogrammes in 1908; 1,698,000 kilogrammes in 1913; 4,665,000 kilogram¬ 
mes in 1915; and 7,341,000 kilogrammes in 1916. 

12) Insurance . — The F. N. Z. founded in 1915 a mutual society for 
insurance against accidents. Members of the federation can also insure 
against fire (3,695,000 florins in 1916) and against theft (750,000 florins in 
1916), and have concluded an arrangement with a life insurance company 
with a view to pensioning the employees and members of affiliated unions. 



MISCELLANEOUS information relating to co-operation 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA 

THE "DEUTSCHE EANDWIRTSCHAFTX,XCHE GESEEESCHAFT FOR OESTER- 
REICH” (German Agricultural Society for Austria). — Der Arbettsnachweiss, nth year, 
Nos. 2 and 3, Vienna, March, 1917. 

This society was founded at Vienna in 1916 and aims at promoting 
rural technique, and at solving in a uniform way the problems which in¬ 
terest agriculture. It holds meetings of those interested in them which deal 
with all the arguments, politics other than agricultural politics being ex¬ 
cluded. Available resources emanate from the society's own revenue, 
no grants being accepted or made. The society is divided into nine sections 
which deal respectively with the problems connected with the selection of 
seeds, forestry, stock farming, management and book-keeping, improvements, 
rural buildings, and finally legal questions. 

Sub-commissions are investigating questions connected with sheep-rear¬ 
ing, the protection of plants, plants yielding oil and fibre, mountain lands 
cheese-making, forage crops and seed for meadow-grass. 

The legal section helps members where questions of agrarian rights and 
taxes and tariffs are concerned; the building section helps them when there 
is question of rural buildings. The society holds regular meetings and con¬ 
templates holding exhibitions, issuing weekly sheets of news and publishing 
works of a technical character. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

A GOVERNMENT ORDER AS TO THE BUSINESS OF CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. — The 
Madras Bulletin of Co-operation, Vol IX, No. Septembei 1017. 

The government of India on 25 July 1917 passed an order as to cur¬ 
rent and savings-bank accounts in central banks and primary societies. 

In their recommendation the Committee on Co-operation in India de¬ 
precated the opening of current accounts by central banks except in places 
where banking facilities did not exist, and suggested that a low rate of 
interest, not exceeding 2 per cent., should be paid on such accounts, and that 
the whole amount so held should be covered by cash or government paper, 
irrespectively of fluid resources kept to cover other liabilities. In regard 
to savings accounts the committee expressed the opinion that 75 per cent, 
of the amount so held should be covered by cash or liquid investments, that 
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the Tnavimum accepted on one account should be small, that notice of with¬ 
drawal should be required, and that these accounts should not be suffered 
to become current accounts. In the case of primary societies the commit¬ 
tee recommended: a) that current accounts and deposits at call should be 
prohibited, and b) that short-term deposits, if made in the form of savings 
deposits, ought to be encouraged when small sums within strictly marked 
limits were taken and dealt with on lines similar to those of the Post Office 
savings-banks. The committee considered that the rate of interest on such 
deposits might be left to local decision, subject to the control of the Regi¬ 
strar. 

The government order remarks on the want of uniformity among both 
central banks and primary societies in respect to the terms and conditions 
relating to savings deposits which in some cases are virtually withdrawable 
at call. It is essential that the rules regulating savings-bank accounts 
prevent these from endangering the stability of banks. Savings accounts 
should ordinarily be for such limited amounts that their sudden withdrawal 
cannot seriously dislocate the business of a bank, while the rate of interest 
should be low enough to attract only those who really need such a means 
of saving. These safeguards seem in some cases to have been neglected: 
under existing rules the maximum amount which may be deposited by 
a single depositor in such an account is in some cases as high as Rs. 50,000; 
while the whole sum deposited can be withdrawn at short notice or without 
notice, and, in some cases, the rate of interest allowed is as high as 4 % and 
5 per cent, per annum. 

The government consider that in future the terms on which savings- 
bank deposits are accepted by the Madras Central Urban Bank should be 
adopted by all central banks, that is the maximum amount receivable in 
any one year from one individual should be fixed at Rs. 1,000, and the maxi¬ 
mum amount to the credit of an account at any time should be fixed at 
Rs. 2,000. 

The government also consider that the rate of interest allowed on sav¬ 
ings deposits should not exceed 3 Vs pe f cent, per annum; the interest 
being calculated monthly on the lowest credit balance on any date of eaeh 
month. Central banks should.be required to hold 75 per cent, of the sums 
accepted in savings-bank accounts either in cash or government paper. These 
orders came into force at once in regard to all new savings-bank accounts. 
As regards existing savings accounts, it is directed that notice be given to 
the depositors that the orders will be applicable from the first of the fol¬ 
lowing month. 

As regards current accounts in central banks the government direct 
that the maximum rate of interest be fixed at 2 % per cent, per annum, and 
that 75 per cent, of the total amount on such accounts be held in cash or 
government paper. 

The same safeguards are imposed in the case of primary societies as 
in that of central banks. 
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CANADA. 

i THE ALBERTA FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY — The GiatK 

Gromits’ Guide, Winnipeg, 28 Nmember 1917 

The brilliant success to which this co-operative company attained last 
year (1) was further developed in 1916-17. 

The construction department built 43 elevators and six annexes, 52 
warehouses and 57 coalsheds during the year. 103 elevators han d M 
16,375,333 bushels of grain. The company is rapidly increasing the per¬ 
centage of grain handled by the elevators in most places; but the shortage 
of cars is a handicap which allows competitors to secure the grain which 
would otherwise come to the elevators. Owing to the smaller crop the ave¬ 
rage amount of grain handled by an elevator was less than in the previous 
year. The commission department handled 8,804,700 bushels of grain. 

The business of the co-operative department increased beyond expec¬ 
tations. It handled 2,691 carloads as compared with 998 in the previous 
year, and a considrable additional amount was handled in lots less than car¬ 
loads. The total turnover of $1,519,984 was more than twice that of the 
previous year. 

The live stock department handled 1,242 carloads as compared with 
628 in the previous year. 

The balance-sheet showed a profit of $236,502 for the year, and the 
tax on business profits amounted to $71,127. 

A dividend of 8 per cent, was paid to shareholders. The total assets 
of the company amounted to $2,554,790 as compared with $1,509, 496 
in the previous year. The capital stock stood at $563,689, the subscribed 
capital being $1,291,620. Thetotaltumoverfortheyear was $ 26,000,000, 
and the profits work out at slightly less than one per cent, of this amount. 

Forty-two new local associations were organized, several without any 
assistance from the head office. There are now 145 local associations in 
Alberta, having 14,528 shareholders who hold 21,527 shares of the par 
value of $60 each. The annual meeting, held at Calgary last November, 
recommended that every effort should be made to organize new local asso¬ 
ciations. 

The balance sheet of the United Grain Growers, which resulted on 
the fusion last year of the Manitoba Grain Growers’ Company and the 
Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Company, showed assets amount¬ 
ing to $6,180,524, the shareholders’ capital and surplus being $3,484,656, 
the paid-up capital stock $1,825,300, the reserve $1,250,000 and the un¬ 
divided profit and loss $409,355. The turnover of the two companies, with 
subsidiary companies, was $100,000,000 in the previous year. 

The first shareholders' annual meeting of the united company will be 
held in November 1918. 


U) See our issue ior March 7, page 11. 
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2 THE SASKATCHEWAN CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR COMPANY -- 1U Gtatn 
Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, 28 November 1917. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company brilliantly con¬ 
tinued business in the year which ended on 31 July 1917 (1). 

The directors’ report shows that in 1916-17 more than 34.538.637 bushels 
of grain (39,089,000 in 1915-1916) were handled through the company's 
238 elevators (230 in 1915-1916), while 2,198,912 bushels (4,109,000 in 
1915-1916) were despatched directly. The largest amount handled by a 
single devator was 401,400 bushds. 

Net profits werelessthanin the previous year, amounting, to $250,752.83 
from which there was paid a cash dividend of 8 per cent, totalling $70,945.20 
The balance, namely $279,807.63, are to be employed as follows: 50 per cent, 
is to be placed to the devator reserve account; $2.50 per share are to be paid 
on all shares allotted before 1 April 1917 ; and the remaining $18,353.81 
are to be transferred to reserves. 

Of the 55,569 subscribed capital shares of $50 each, representing a 
capital of$ 2,678,450, the paid-up capital amounted on 1 April 1917 to 
$886,815, having increased by $259,473. These shares were distributed 
amnng 302 local associations having 19,317 shareholders. 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SASKATCHEWAN. — 
The Public Service Monthly , Vol. VI, No. 5, Regina, December 1917. 

The Co-operative Organizations Branch, added to the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture after the passage of the Co-operative Associa¬ 
tions Act in 1913, has year after year met with a more marked success. 
The fact is proved by the increasing number of co-operative associations 
organized and registered in consequence of the propaganda work which 
has been accomplished. Whenever and wherever a community of farmers 
shows a desire to take advantage of the Act, advice and practical help are 
freely tendered to them by the Co-operative Organizations Branch. By¬ 
laws are suggested to them; different lines of work, and the degree of suc¬ 
cess which may be expected from each, are indicated; men are seat to help 
in the first co-operative consignment of live stock; and provision is made 
for the difficult matter of co-operative accounts for such consignments by 
supplying the forms proved by the experience of other countries to be the 
simplest and the best. 

An important amendment to the Act of 1913 was made in 1916. For¬ 
merly all transactions of the associations had to be paid for in cash. This 
was intended to prevent the associations from falling into the power of a 


(1) See our issue for March 1917, page 19. 
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possibly antagonistic creditor, who might seriously embarass a struggling 
association by pressing for payment at an inopportune moment. Nothing 
of the sort is to be feared if the creditor is another and similar ac^r-jation. 
and the amendment allows associations to buy on credit from other asso¬ 
ciations having objects like their own. Since this amendment was passed 
the central office of the Saskatchewan *Grain Growers’ Association has acted 
as a purchasing agency for the associations. 

Of all branches of co-operation only co-operative production has not 
made much progress in Saskatchewan. There are in the province only one 
co-operative farm and only two co-operative breeding associations, the 
one for horses and the other for cattle. 

The following comparative figures show the progress which has been 
made: 

1914 1915 1916 


Associations reporting . 

Number of shareholder . 

Paid-up capital . 

$ 

102 

2,850 

13,404 

$ 

173 
' 5,537 

39,421 

$ 

209 

9,444 

92,940 

Assets. 

» 

37,337 

> 

105,322 

t 

295,0x2 

liabilities, including paid-up capital. 

» 

89,717 

» 

82,956 

» 

*38,938 

Associations handling supplies . . 
Value of supplies handled. 

$ 

70 

239,320 

» 

138 

805,456 

» 

308 

*» 984,545 

Associations marketing live stock ( . 
Value of live stock marketed . . . 

$ 

9 

2,034 

$ 

10 

150,5x8 

» 

23 

32,171 

Other farm produce marketed . . . 
Total turnover . 

$ 

2 $i ,354 

t 

8,923 

964,893 

1 

* 5 , 1*5 

2,122,832 


The number of societies which registered between May and December 
1917 was 367. 


PRANCE. 

THE INSPECTION OF THE SUBSIDIZED FUNDS OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND 
AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

A ministerial decree of 15 January 1917 regulates the working of 
the inspectorates as follows: 

“ Article 1. — On principle, inspections of the regional funds of agri¬ 
cultural credit, and of the various agricultural associations which profit 
directly or indirectly by the State’s financial encouragement, are made 
without notice. Generally speaking, the inspector sends the report contain¬ 
ing his notes and observations to the inspected institutions, who reply 
and return the report to him. He then adds to it his conclusions, which 
should resume his observations and advise as to whether advances should 
be renewed and new advances or subsidies assigned to the institutions. 
The inspectors of credit and of the agricultural associations then send 
their reports and those which the directors of their agricultural ser¬ 
vices have remitted to them to the general inspector. The latter adds his 
observations to each report and submits it, if necessary, to the council 
of inspection. 'Hie reports are then remitted to the director of agriculture. 
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“ Article 2. — The director of agriculture sends the reports concerning 
nstitutions of agricultural credit, agricultural co-operative societies which 
have received advances from the State and agricultural mutual insurance 
societies to the chief of the department of agricultural credit, co-opera¬ 
tion and mutual aid, who is keeper of these reports. 

“ The chief of the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutual aid takes, with respect to these institutions, the steps indicated by 
the observations in the reports remitted to him by the director of agricul¬ 
ture, and intimates to the latter what steps he has taken and what results 
they have had. 

“ At the next inspection the inspectors must investigate as to whether 
the prescribed steps have been taken and must make any useful observa¬ 
tions relevant to them. 

" Every regional chief must draw up annually, with the help of the 
inspector who collaborates with him, a report on all the institutions in 
his region and must send it to the general inspector before 31 January, 

“ Before they start on a tour the inspectors may ask the chief of 
the department of agricultural credit, co-operation and, mutuality to com¬ 
municate to them all evidence which may be useful to the work of super¬ 
vision with which they are charged. 

“ Article 3. — The department of agricultural credit, co-operation and 
mutuality remits to the department of inspection a copy of the quarterly 
balance-sheets, the abstract as to the business of local and of regional funds 
and the minutes in extenso of general meetings which it receives from the 
regional funds of agricultural credit. It remits to it at the same time twenty 
copies of the circulars it has sent out. It notifies it of the advances and 
subsidies granted to the various supervised institutions. 

“ It prepares and verifies collections of the applications for advances 
presented by the regional funds of mutual agricultural credit societies and 
the agricultural co-operative producers' societies, and collections of the ap¬ 
plications for subsidies made by the funds of agricultural mutual reinsu¬ 
rance, and transmits all these to the director of agriculture in order to ob¬ 
tain the opinion on them of the department of inspection when they are 
complete and when, in the case of co-operative societies, the competent 
directorates have proceeded to make technical" and economical enquiries. 

" Article 5. — The chief of the department of agricultural credit, co¬ 
operation and mutuality notifies to the director of agriculture the insti¬ 
tutions which should, in his opinion, be the object of a special examination, 
and indicates the particular points on which he wishes for more detailed 
information, and the propaganda which seems to him to be needed in 
favour of a special form of institution of agricultural credit, co-operation 
or mutuality. He also informs him, as occasion arises, of the societies which 
ought, in his opinion, to be created, and in favour of which he thinks the 
administration ought to intervene specially. 

“ The director of agriculture then takes the steps which seem to him 
necessary, on the advice of the inspector general, who is the chief of the 
department of the general inspection of credit and subsidized agricultural 
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associations. He detaches an inspector, or appeals to the director of agricul¬ 
tural sendees in the geographical department concerned 


GERMANY. 

THE UNION OF GERMAN AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN 1916. 

The yearbook of the Union of Agricultural Societies of the German 
Empire gives some interesting details as to the union’s activity in the third 
year of war. 

The first part of the yearbook contains an examination of the general 
development of ^ agricultural co-operation in Germany from June 1915 to 
May 1916, and of the activity of the union and the work of propaganda un¬ 
dertaken by central banks and central societies for purchase and sale. 

In 1915 the turnover of the central banks passed from 7,600 million 
to 14,100 million marks, and the turnover of the trade affected by the cen¬ 
tral societies for purchase and sale from 303 million to 459,200,000 marks. 

The report of the union’s administrative council is followed by the re¬ 
port made to the 31st Congress of German Agriculture, held at Berlin on 
26 October 1916. The greater part of the yearbook is however taken up by 
statistics as to 17,988 societies belonging to the union. At the end of 1916 
the affiliated cooperative societies numbered 19,045, being 65.7 per cent, 
of all German agricultural cooperative societies, and were federated in 3c 
national and provincial federations. They included 62 central societies 
11,641 savings and loan banks, 2,341 societies for purchase and sale and 
2,260 cooperative creameries. The 2,741 other societies comprised co¬ 
operative societies for the sale of live stock, eggs, fruit and vegetables, etc. 

At the end of 1916 the rural savings and loan banks had a total turn¬ 
over of 6,900,000 marks, and the cooperative societies for purchase and 
sale one of 278,800,000 marks. The cooperative creameries handled 1,750 
million kilogrammes (1) of milk. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

CO-OPERATION IN AGRICULTURE IN 1915. — The Labour Gazette, Vol. XXV, No. 11, 
London, November 191?. 

The following particulars as to registered cooperative societies in 
the United Kingdom are based upon returns made directly to the Ministry of 
Labour, supplemented by information supplied by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. 

Distribution and Production . — Returns obtained by the Ministry of 
Labour show that 994 registered cooperative societies engaged on agricul¬ 
tural distribution and production were at work at the end of 1915* Of 


(1) 1 kilogramme = 2.2 II s. 
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them 911 were engaged wholly on agricultural operation — 522 on the 
distribution of seeds, manures, implements and other commodities, and 322 
mainly on the production of butter. 

The 911 societies had an aggregate membership of 122,072, this num¬ 
ber having increased by 5,028 or 4.3 per cent, since 1914 and by 54,541 or 
80.8 per cent, since 1905. The total share, loan and reserve capital amount¬ 
ed to £1,263,577, having increased by £108,184 or 9.4 per cent, since 
1914 and by £848,088 or 204.1 per cent, since 1905. The aggregate value 
of sales during 1915 was £9,001,867, having increased by £2,151,922 or 
31.4 per cent, since 1914 and £6,997,140 or 349 per cent, since 1905. The 
profit was £169,610 or £67,573 more than in 1914. 

The number of persons employed by these societies was 3,532 and the 
amount paid to them in wages £195,101, which figures showed increases 
since 1914 of 119 and £16,295, respectively. 

In addition to these 911 societies, 83 industrial co-operative societies 
had in 1915 departments for farming and dairy-work in which they 
employed 832 persons receiving £49,656 in wages, and of which sales 
reached the value of £432,549. 

The following table shows the value of the sales in 1915 of all the 
994 distributive and productive societies and departments: 



Agricultural 

Distributive 

Societies 

Agricultural 
Productive 
Societies 
and Departments 

Total 

* 

Amount 

Percentage 


£ 

£ 

£ 


England and Wales. 

3,005,849 

617,497 

3,623,346 

38.4 

Scotland. 

521,208 

37 *.083 

892,291 

95 

Ireland. 

969,5*1 

3 . 949,258 

4.9x8,779 

52.1 

United Kingdom. 

4.496.578 

4 . 937,838 

9 , 434 , 4 X 6 

100.0 


Thus the value of the sales by the distributive societies in England and 
Wales was more than twice that of the sales by the combined distributive 
societies of Scotland and Ireland; but the productive societies and depart¬ 
ments in Ireland sold a total value more than four times greater than that 
sold by those in England and Wales and in Scotland. 

Distribution. — The following table shows the sales of agricultural 
distributive societies from 1905 to 1915: 
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England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Year 

No. 


No. 


No. 




Sale*} 


Sales 




of Societies 


of Societies 


of Societies 




£ 

- 

£ 

— 

£ 

1905 . 

82 

214,292 

5 

46,610 

15 ° 

37 T ,273 

1906. 

IIX 

387.775 

8 

5 I, 5 H 

I6l 

420,223 

1907 . 

121 

572.735 

12 

80,338 

163 

484,771 

1908. 

13 * 

751,445 

19 

99,530 

157 

469,556 

1909 . 

145 

885.683 

31 

227,141 

160 

491,034 

IQIO. 


1.036,515 

43 

291,838 

168 

521,193 

19II .. 

217 

1,325.547 

A 

335 , 47 ° 

159 

525,580 

1912 . • 

228 

1,623,805 

69 

367,273 

153 

641,239 

1913 • • *i 

1 242 

1,822.050 

73 

417,742 

150 

694,841 

1914 .1 

1 278 

2,078,002 

77 

468,165 

157 

783,927 

1915 . 

265 

3,005,849 

79 

521,208 

178 

969,521 


As compared with the previous year the value of sales in 1915 had in¬ 
creased by 44.7 per cent, in England and Wales, by 11.3 per cent, in Scot¬ 
land and by 23.7 per cent, in Ireland. As compared with 1903 the in¬ 
crease in England and Wales and in Scotland was great and in Ireland 
it was one of more than 100 per cent. 

Production. — The following table shows the number of societies 
engaged on production and the value of their sales and transfers from 1905 
to 1915: 


1 



Special Farming 

Year 

and Dairy Societies 


No. 

of Societies 

Sales 


. 

£ 

1905 . 

260 

1.372,552 

1906. 

272 

1,683,120 

1907.! 

287 

1,829,279 

1908. 

3°3 

1,909,582, 

1909 .1 

318 

2,044,917, 

1910 . 1 

336 

2,255,047; 

1911 ... 

338 

2,387,642 

1912. 

352 

2,925,432 

1913. 

368 

3,135,627 

1914. 

383 

3,519,851 

1915. 

389 * 

4,505,289 


1 

Farming I Total Agricultural 

and Dairy Departments I 

of Wholesale and Retail Production by all Classes 
Industrial Distributive 

Societies i of Societies 


No. 

Sates and 

No. 

| Sales and 

Societies 

Transfers (i) 

| of Societies 

1 Transfers (r) 


£ 

r 

r 

56 

402,639 

1 316 

! 1,775.191 

61 

. 473,258 

333 

1 2,156,378 

64 

477.379 

351 

12,306,658 

69 ; 

494,889 

372 

; 2,464,471 

?i 

467,967 

3S9 

2,512,884 

7i 

; 435,568 

1 4°7 

2,690,615 

72 

330,267 

410 

2,717,909 

76 

301,069 

42S 

3,226,501 

73 . 

307.0151 

441 

3.44^,642 

80 

330,443 

463 

3,856,294 

83 | 

432,549 

472 

4,937,838 


(1) The goods produced by the productive departments of industrial co-operative societies 
are usually not sold directly but transferred to the distributive departments. 
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As compared with 1914 there was an increase of about 28 per cent, 
in the value of the sales both of the special fanning and dairy societies and 
of the agricultural departments of industrial societies. As compared with 
1905 this value in the case of the farming and dairy societies had increased 
by 228 per cent., in that of the agricultural departments of industrial 
societies by 7.4 per cent. 

Profit sharing. — The returns made to the Ministry of Labour show that 
of the 522 agricultural distributive societies 57, employing 263 persons and 
paying £20,805 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting to 
£2,230 or 10.7 of such wages. Of the 389 agricultral productive societies 
67, employing 488 persons and paying £23,972 in wages, paid bonuses to 
their employees amounting altogether to £1,515 or 6.3 per cent, of such 
wages. 

Of the 83 departments of industrial societies nine, employing 43 per¬ 
sons and paying £3,040 in wages, paid bonuses to their employees amounting 
to £91 or 3 per cent, of wages. 


RUSSIA. 

* 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE UNION OF SIBERIAN CREAMERY ASSOCIA- 
. TIONS. — Yarkoff (G. M.) in The Russian Co-operator, Vol. I, No. 12 and Vo! II, 

No. 1, Eondon, November and December 1917. 

Three stages of development can be discerned in the history of co-ope¬ 
rative buttermaking in Siberia. In the first period — 1897 to 1902 — a 
few scattered co-operative creameries appeared and fought the private 
enterprises. The second stage was introduced in 1902 by the establish¬ 
ment of an organization for the promotion of co-operative buttermaking 
with government help. The third stage began in 1908 with the creation of 
the Union of Siberian Creamery Associations which has united most of 
the co-operative creameries of Western Siberia. 

A) Perwd of Formation . — Western Siberia possesses large areas of 
free land and a very small population. Its meadows and steppes produce 
such an abundance of good, nourishing hay that, in spite of as much as 
six months of cold, a farmer can feed his cattle all the year round without 
having resort to special grass cultivation. Stock breeding has therefore 
been considerably developed. In the government of Tobolsk, Jor instance, 
70 per cent, of the households own from one to five milch cows each 
and 28 per cent, from six to nineteen, while the remaining 2 per cent, pos¬ 
sess twenty or more cows each. 

This growth of stock-breeding has not however been accompanied by 
a corresponding growth of buttermaking. The latter industry did not 
become important until alter the making of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Only then, that is after 1895, a few privately owned creameries and some 
private firms which exported butter arose. Such private enserprises were 
established in the chief centres of buttermaking — Kourgan, Omsk and 
some other towns. They were of very little profit to the peasant fanners 
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of Siberia, who realized very low prices for tlieir milk. Gradually the pea¬ 
sants began on tlieir own initiative to combine for the establishment of 
co-operative creameiies. They usually live in scattered villages, each con¬ 
taining some hundred and fifty or two hundred households, and they are 
responsible in common for paying rent and dues for their land to the State 
and for a number of services. Thus there is among them a spirit of solida¬ 
rity which renders further co-operation easy. The co-operative creameries, 
called Creamery Aitels, have been springing up snice 1897. They have mtt 
with opposition, for there were usually in each village one or more house¬ 
holds of well-to-do peasants who had already established their own private 
creameries and who did all they could to hinder their co-operative compe¬ 
titors. These prosperous peasants in many cases went as far as to pay for 
the milk a price which left them no profit on the butter or even involved them 
in loss. Giuadally, none the less, the advantages of co-operation became 
patent to the population. Yet the movement developed slowly because 
the individual artels were out of touch with each other, having no central 
organization for the protection of their interests. Each had to pass through 
the same cycle of experience. 

B) Period of Organization with Government Aid. — Towards the end of 
the first period buttermaking had become a flourishing and promising in¬ 
dustry. The cause of co-operative buttermaking was taken up by Mr. 
A. N. Balakschin who presented a memorandum to the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture in which he set out, in detail, the importance of this industry to Siberia 
and the necessity of organizing it on co-operative principles. Since co¬ 
operative creameries had already appeared in various districts he urged the 
creation of a central organization which would promote further develop¬ 
ment on right lines. The suggestions of the memorandum were approved 
by the minist ry, and an “ Organization for the Promotion of Co-operative 
Creameries " which enjoys government assistance was called into life. 

The objects of the new organization were : to help in the organization 
of new artels ; to teach members of aitels to manage the business and keep 
the accounts of these and to supply all kinds of information as to building 
factories, buying machinery and the like; to act as intermediary between 
the artels and firms dealing in butter, settling disputes between them; to 
help the artels to obtain credit from governmental, co-operative or private 
sources; and in general to care for their successful development and con¬ 
duct. The government also granted 7,000 roubles towards maintainmg 
the office of the organization and a stafi of experts in buttermaking. Mr. Ba¬ 
lakshin was given charge of the new organization. . 

The importance of the government’s participation did not lie m tne 
small money grant, but in the fact that official goodwill enabled the orga¬ 
nization to hold meetings in the villages and propagate the ideas of co-ope¬ 
ration. Within five years, between 1902 and 1907, Mr. Bala ksh i n formed or 
helped to form 271 creameries, Paging meanwhile a war of defence against 
the attacks of private capitalists and manufacturers. He worked unceasing¬ 
ly for the amalgamation of the separate artels in one central body, and 
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finally in 1907 he had won over certain of them which agreed to form an 
union. 

C) The Union of the Creameries. — Only twelve creamery artels and one 
co-operative consumers’ store took part in the formation of the Union of 
the Siberian Creamery Associations in 1908. The following table shows 
the union’s growth since that date. 


At the cud 

Number ot 

Number 

Nurnhei of 

'Imnuvu 1U 

01 

adhereut 

creameries 

oi 

stores 

branch oftkes 

1 cubic. 

1908 . . 

65 

12 

n 

3,380,000 

1909 . . 

... 108 

20 

i 

2,934.000 

1910 . . 

... 181 

34 

5 

4.355.000 

19x1 . . 

. . . 218 

o 4 

5 

4,250,000 

1912 . . 

... 328 

133 

7 

7,485,000 

1913 . . 

... 502 

363 

ir 

14,000,000 

1914 . . 

... 502 

363 

16 

21,000,000 

19x5 . . 

. . . 902 

6S1 

16 

35,000,000 

1916 . . 

. . over 1,000 about i,ooo 

21 

73,000,000 


In October 1917 the members of the union included 1300 creamery 
artels, 1050 co-operative stores and 21 branch offices. It also had a buying 
agency in Moscow and wholesale stores at each of its branch offices. It 
was anticipated that last year’s turnover would exceed 100,000,000 roubles. 
The union owns two printing establishments and publishes a weekly paper, 
the Narodnaya Gazette. Its industrial undertakings include an oil-crush¬ 
ing mill, an engineeering shop in Ishim for the repair of agricultural machi¬ 
nery, small rope works in Yaloutorovsk and a small soap factory in Kour- 
gan. 

Its objects are to organize the sale of butter made by its members on 
home and on foreign markets, and to buy wholesale all implements and 
material used in buttermaking and other commodities required by its mem¬ 
bers. The goods thus bought are sold to the consumers at the shops and 
stores already mentioned. * 

The highest authority of the union is its annual general meeting which 
is attended by a representative for every ten artels, chosen at a branch 
meeting of delegates from such ten artels in one district. The union's 
board includes the managing director and the committee of auditors, and 
is elected for three years from the members of the artels. Similarly the 
managing boards of the branch offices are elected at branch meetings, and 
the man agers of such branches, who need not belong to the unions, are ap¬ 
pointed. The membership of the union is open to creamery artels and con¬ 
sumers' shops and stores but not to individuals; that of the artels to per¬ 
sons engaged on agriculture; that of the shops to a wider circle among the 
inhabitants of the villages. On joining the union an artel must take up 
shares for 100 roubles and pay ten roubles to the reserve fund. It must 
agree to conduct all its business through the union and it becomes collec¬ 
tively responsible to the union for all its liabilities. 
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The artels conduct their affairs " by mutual agreement directed towards 
the common advantage of all, according to the decisions of the meeting of 
the members of the artel entered in a special book They elect their own 
officials and managers and their membership is open to all farmers of a 
given locality on payment of a ceitain entrance fee. A member may on 
leaving an artel claim his share of its capital and property onlj T if his se¬ 
cession be due to a change of residence. The artels may open shops for 
consumers and conduct other business according to the decisions of their 
members. The union has its own instructors and experts who advise and 
help individual artels, introducing in them modern methods of buttemiak- 
ing, and who audit the accounts of the consumers' shops and advise as 
to these. 

D) The Union and the War. — The outbreak of war placed the Siberian 
buttermaking industry in a difficult position : the usual purchasers of but¬ 
ter refused to buy it even at the very low price, half or less than half that 
usually charged, at which it was offered to them. The union intervened 
and advised its members not to sell but to store their butter, and then 
approached the government with a request for advances on the stored but¬ 
ter. This request was granted and the union was therefore able to advance 
to its members as much as 8 roubles (i) on a pud (2) of butter at a time when 
the market-price had fallen to 6 roubles a pud. hater the union offered 
the stored butter to the government for the needs of the army. The offer 
was accepted and the butter was so bought at 12 roubles 20 kopeks a pud. 
Thus the union protected the interests both of its members and of butter¬ 
making generally, and compelled private exporters to raise their price for 
butter to 12 roubles a pud. The increase in the union’s business since the 
outbreak of war, as shown in the table reproduced, is explained by such 
action. 

Most of the butter made in Siberia now passes through the hands of 
the union. In 1916 the union supplied to the government 90 per cent, of 
all the butter it received from Siberia, only some 10 per cent, being dealt 
with by small co-operative organizations.. 


( 1) 1 rouble - about 2$ 1 u at par. (2) 1 pud — 4^ lbs. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST HAI 3 , 
source 

Rohrbick(\\ , Di im »m l phtl , ot Cologne; /) t Uii*tLtisubtnui' } u\ Wivtsdiajt 

ioi i Rcchtdu Uusiaurun* —Supplement to U*ttt il’iiutii fu, In off mi1 tin uTl uuvusichu 
un’6 1 ,istaltui, published by the Vtrband olJmthcVu 1 tiiunu trfuntn's UistalUn in 
Ihtt uWand jothycai new senes 6th \cui Nos i md.»,S;pp Ki< 1 Fcbruu\ ioi- 


§ i. The Importance or Insurance against IIaie in Gi rmvny 

The study signed by Dr. Rohrbeck, which the Union of Public Institu¬ 
tions Insuring against Hail in Germany has published, is moie than custo¬ 
marily helpful to the work of specialists in insurance against hail. All the 
desiderata which the International Institute of Agriculture may be said 
to have centralized (i) have indeed not been realized. We know that in this 
domain the information available for use is never sufficiently detailed. It 
gives only a fragmentary view of the problem which allows it to be ap¬ 
prehended chronologically rather than geographically. It piesents an edifice 
which is constantly being planned and which can be, constructed only stone 
by stone. We have seveial times ovei (2) made use of the slight material 
which allowed us to study now societies of a particular foim, now the busi¬ 
ness of some of the chief German companies insuimg against hail in a parti¬ 
cular year; and a review of data which concern all Germany, and which 
in certain cases apply to a period longer than thirty years, is not without in¬ 
terest to us It is such a review which Dr. Rohrbeck’s study, from which 
we will borrow the more significant facts, affords us We will draw upon 
it largely in this article. 


(i) IntunaUonal Institute of AgiicuUutc, Dipa*imtnt ot Social and I conomic Institutions 
UAssutanci giCh dans quelgues pa$s et ses ptobUmcs, Rome, 1011, Idem, Proceedings of the 
Fourth General Meeting, 6-13 May 1913; Repoitot M 0 Bolle, delegate ot Belgium and the 
Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg on insurance against the risks oi hail, Rome, 1913 

(3) Mon+klv Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence (afterwards IntunaUonal 
Recteu of -igitculiwal Economics) 1911, April, j$i 2, Decemhei, pp 72-75, 1913, June, 
PP *>5-83* 101August, Tfr svr -5 Septtmbet pp ( 5 - 57 ; 1915, April, pp <37-50; iqi 6, 
September, pp 66-06. 
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It has ceased i o be necessary to ] >rovc the impoi Lance of insurance agai nst 
liail in Germany. The capital Insured in 1907 amounted to 3,152,163,115 
marks. I111909 the insured capital was estimated at 3,175,000,000 marks 11). 
I<or 1912 I>r. Kohrbeck quotes (he .i ssekuran]a hr bitch for 1913 which 
gives the capital so insured in that year as 3,500,000,000 marks. This 
yearbook notes that the capital insured against hail throughout the 
world did not surpass 7,500,000,000 marks. Europe was responsible for 03 
percent, of this amount and Germany for 50 per cent. 

§ 2. Frivoitkncy and Intensity or Haii,. 

Material for a comparison can also be obtained from the figures for the 
various Prussian districts and all Prussia furnished by the statistics as to 
damage occasioned by hail. Both averages and the amount of damage 
per hectare are given for the years from rgoo to 1909, the last year 
fbr which these statistics exist. They concern all arable and garden land : 


Kt^ions 

1900 

1no1 

1Q03 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

l 

1,07 

1908 

1909 

Eist Prussia. . . 


3.36 

0.5} 

1.30 

1.15 

g .68 


I.24 

1.17 

I 07 

West Piussia . . 

1.77 

0.66 

0.96 

1-33 

o.53 

2.Sq 

1.69 

3-23 

1.83 

0 29 

Brandenburg. . . ... 

<Mi 

0,04 

0.53 

0.36 

0.90 

2.85 

1.86 

5.09 

3.22 

0 28 

Pomerania. 

0.99 

°-53 

0.53 

1.07 

0.65 

2.31 

1.0S 

2.32 

2.85 

0.95 

Posnonia.. 

0.55 

r.19 

1.79 

0.62 

0.2§ 

2.09 

<Mi 

4.7O 

5.69 

0.29 

Silesia.* ... 

1.19 

2.25 

4.59 

0.63 

1.15 

2.71 

3.3 s 

4.4O 

5.14 

1.82 

Saxony.. 

I.4<) 

i.4i 

1.97 

1.70 

2.4I 

6.19 

1.53 

4.39 

8.09 

0.70 

Schleswig Holstein . 

0.31 

<M3 

0.05 

".13 

O.24 

x.ir 

0.32 

0 35 

0.68 

0.12 

Hanover. . ...... 

O.Sl 

00 

CO 

ct 

0.66 

3.04 

I.3I 

7-44 

1-35 

3.23 

5.95 

0.73 

Westphalia. 

O.84 

0.S7 

E30 

1.49 

6.11 

2,82 

1.14 

0,60 

3.3s 

o .8 £ 

Hesse-Nassau. 

3.51 

1.82 

2.29 

0.9S 

1.34 

6.00 

2.34 

459 

3- s 5 

0.49 

Rhine Province ... 

3.33 

0.13 

6.78 

2.10 

U3 

I.50 

1.22 

0.8& 

3.28 

2.44 

Hohenzolieni. 

3-35 

1.01 

! 7.35 

0.S6 

1.48 

■0.50 

13.68 

2.44 

1-35 

1.42 

Prussia. 

1.31 

r.27 

1 1.88 

r.l8 

i.iS 

3.X9 

2.54 

3.06 

3.S3 

0.95 


It is clear that in Prussia the danger of hail is as much to be feared as 
its effects are difficult to forecast. During these ten 3 r ears the importance 
of the losses per hectare varies considerably. To give a better idea of this 
circumstance we will arrange in order of amount the differences in the sever¬ 
al regions between the maximum and the minimum losses per hectare dur¬ 
ing the same period. Our figures refer to marks: 

(1) International Institute of Agriculms. Vassutance-grSle dans quelques pays el ses pro- 
bl&nes. Rome, 19*1, pp. ijr-iS. 
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Maximum 

Minimum 

Difference 

Hohenzollern . . . 

13-68 

0.50 

1318 

Saxony . 

. . 8.09 

0 70 * 

7-30 

Hanover. 

• • 7-44 

0.60 

b.78 

Rhine Province . . 

. . 6.78 

0.43 

b -35 

Posnania. 

. . 6.41 

0.28 

6.13 

Westphalia. 

6 11 

0.60 

5 - 5 r 

Hesse-Nassau .... 

6.00 

0.49 

5 . 5 i 

Brandenburg. 

• • 5-09 

0,28 

4.81 

Silesia. 

• • 5-14 

0.63 

-<•51 

East Prussia .... 

■ • 4-38 

053 

3-85 

West Prussia .... 

3-23 

0.29 

2 - 9-1 

Prussia . 

3 S3 

095 

2.88 

Pomerania. 

. . 2.85 

0.53 

2.32 

Schleswig-Holstein . 

. . i.n 

0.05 

1.06 


These figures indicate approximately which of a determined group of 
regions suffer most loss from hail, and which of them are as a rule least ex¬ 
posed thereto. 

In other parts of the empire other material is used to reach practically 
the same result. Thus in the kingdom of Bavaria the incidence of hail has 
been studied from the point of view of the frequency of falls. On this point 
we have data for the years from 1900 to 1913, completed for the snmt* period 
by a series of other data which concern, for the several regions of Bavaria, 
the intensity of the average losses caused by each fall of hail. It will be 
seen at once that no attempt has been made to distribute the lopses over the 
whole area of the country considered. Only the areas which have had to 
suffer the effects of the hail have been taken into account, but at the gnoio 
time the proportion ia which the properties and the area of the whole 
country have been injured has been indicated. 
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Frequency and Intensity of Falls of Hail in Bavaria. 



Communes 

affected 

Arms 

affected 

bosses 

occasioned 

4 

Proprietors suffering loss 

Yea 1 

Number 

O' 

/o 

of all 

commu- 

Hcctaies 

% 

of 

cultiv¬ 

ated 

Value 

in marks 

boss 

per 

hectare 

affected 

Number 

% 

of aU 

proper- 

Average 

loss 

per 

proprie¬ 

tor 

affected 

f 


net* 


area 


marks 


tics 

marks 

1901 

1,673 

20.9 

181.360 

3-9 

9 , 195,290 

50.7 

51,244 

7.6 

179 

1902 

I,28l 

16.0 

^3.613 

• 4.0 

9 , 703,105 

52.8 

38,475 

57 

252 

1903 

1,791 

22.4 

307,502 

6.6 

20 , 951,554 

68.1 

70,439 

IO.5 

297 

1904 

800 

10.0 

63,463 

1.5 

3.645,285 

57-4 

22,590 

3.4 

I6l 

1905 

933 

11.6 

118,142 

3.1 

12,689,362 

107.4 

45,787 

6.8 

277 

1906 

| 1,144 

* 4-3 

153,527 

4.1 

8,733,468 

56.9 

41,328 

6.2 

209 

1907 

1,043 

* 3 .i 

138,349 

3.7 

8,4x6,241 

60.8 

39,462 

5-9 

213 

1908 

i,S 1,2 

22 7 

299,1 iS 

8.0 

22,243,700 

74-4 

88,181 

13.2 

252 

1909 

6 oj 

8.7 

107,259 

2.8 

6,871,353 

64.I 

29,403 

4-4 

234 

1910 

1,248 

156 

145,088 

3.3 

7,766,059 

53-5 

44,400 

6.6 

175 

I 9 H 

995 

12.5 

109,915 

2.9 

6,151.733 

56.5 

31,252 

4.7 

197 

19J2 

1,197 

15.0 

116,019 

3.0 

5,979,160 

51-5 

40,005 

6.0 

149 

*913 

1,716 

21.5 

176,380 

4-5 

9,768,432 

55-4 

47,128 

7.0 

207 


Average Loss per Fall in Marks. 
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Year 

Upper 

Bavaria 

B 

B 

Upper 

Palatinate 

Upper 

Franconia 

Middle 

Franconia 

bower 

Franconia 

Suabia 

Bavaria 

1900 

643.4 

507.9 

126.8 

245.4 

163.2 

243.8 

126.6 

2157 

274.5 

1901 

199.9 

242.3 

1534 

.196.7 

X52,4 

119.5 

180.4 

I42.4 

179.4 

19*02 

490.I 

342.5 

44-1 

116.6 

64.4; 

I05.O 

29.6 

203.5 

252.2 

1903 

457.5 

530.0 

33 9 

149.6 

135-3 

100.S 

III.O 

21S.4 

297.4 

1904 

273.X 

320.7 

94.0 

193.8 

84 6 

194-0 

I3S.6 

142.8 

161.4 

1905 

343.4 

302.3 

3'X.4 

163.2 

126.2 

157-0 

94-7 

203.4 

277.I 

1906 

317-2 

295.2 

5X.o 

• X25.4 

274 3 

1366 

146.9 

331.3 

208.9 

1907 

338.0 

2010 

6S.0 

237.0 

1X2.0 

199.0 

152.0 

257-0 

213.0 

190S 

689.O 

5530 

152.0 

229.0 

I4X*0 

197-0 

158.0 

173-0 

252.O 

1909 

42S.O 

223.0 

i6f.o 

170.0 

IO7.O 

86.0 

53*0 

1 260.0 

234-0 

19IO 

225.0 

244.0 

100.0 

166.0 

I38.O 

206.0 

160.0 

! 126.0 

175.0 

1911 

271.O 

337.0 

168.0 

161.0 

157.0 

149.0 

137-0 

248.0 

197.0 

I9t2 

204.0 

19S.0 

176.0 

127.0 

84.O 

187.0 

67.0 

12S.0 

I49.O 

1913 

313.0 

428.0 

116.0 

156.0 

130.0 

174.0 

132.0 

177.0 

207.O 
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These figures give averages which allow the importance of lovsses per 
hectare in these parts of the empire and in Prussia between 1900 and 1909 
to be compared. If the whole cultivated area be taken into account we 
find that in Bavaria, from 1901 to 1913, the following figures, which refer 
to marks, show the distribution of losses per hectare: 1901 — 2.10; 1902 — 
2.11; 1903-4.49; 1904-8.61; 1905-3-33; 1906 — 2.33; 1907-2.25; 
1908 - 5.95; 1909 -1.80; 1910 -1.93; 1911 - 1.63; 1912 - 1.54; 19x3 - 
2.49. Thus the minimum was 1.54 and the maximum 8.61, which gives a 
difference of 7.07 in a period of thirteen years. 

The figures for the grand-duchy of Baden also concern the frequency 
and intensity of falls of hail, but they do not indicate the extent of the whole 
cultivated area and therefore lack one element allowing of a comparison. 
They allow however the intensitv of losses per cultivated hectare affected 
to be calculated for the period from 1900 to 1914. 


Frequency and Intensity oj Falls of Hail in Grand Ducky of Baden. 


Year 

Nimibei 

rt 

falls 

of hail 

Xumbei 

of 

communes 

afieeted 

Aua 

aifectul 

hectai es 

Total 

amount 

of 

losses 
mat ks 

Aveiitqe .mount 
oi losses 
l>er 

lieci ate 
f ult»vatcd 
m.uks 

1900 . 

. . 67 

316 

23,651 

1,657.998 

70.10 

1901 

... 51 

253 

22,520 

1.779.478 

78.98 

1902 

... 47 

288 

-* 3.054 

2.250,549 

95-39 

1903 

... 40 

210 

17.652 

1,479,610 

83.82 

1904'. 

• • • 37 

■UO 

20,614 

1,812,138 

87.90 

1905 . 

• • • 43 

416 

52.449 

8,748,19; 

166.79 

1906 

... 51 

330 

30.35 1 

2 . 7 ° 7>737 

89.20 

1907 

... JO 

3<»5 

27.892 

2,689,036 

96.40 

1908 . 

... 40 

44 <i 

43.588 

4.748,385 

T08.33 . 

1909 . 

... 38 

226 

23,286 

1,752,488 

75-30 

1910 . 

... 3 « 

48(1 

50,798 

5,451,302 

107.31 

1911 . 

... 38 

329 

23.763 

2,700,047 

113.62 

1912 . 

■ • • 34 

395 

31.037 

3,386,218 

109.10 

1913 • 

... 40 

261 

16,186 

2,613,656 

161.47 

1914 . 

... 42 

326 

25.883 

2,412,116 

93.27 


The figures referring to the grand-duchy of Hesse for the years from 
1900 to 1915 include only those showing the areas affected and d amag ed 
and the total losses suffered. We can further deduce from, them the 
amount of loss per hectare incurred by the lands affected. 
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Aica 

Total 

A\ cr.'igc. amount 


amount 

of losses 

Ycai 

ailectul 

ot 

pci hectare 


hectares „ 

10 sS 4 s 

math- 

affected 

mark* 

ICjOO. 

• • • rb,;o5 

1,702,518 

205-52 

19 01 . 

• • • 5 . 59 * 

162,439 

45-23 

1902 .... 

. . . 1,3*0 

74-103 

53-69 

IQOJ .... 

• • • 4,302 

336,378 

78.19 

1904 .... 

. . . 1,789 

122.758 

6S.6O 

1905. 

• • - 3.265 

165,388 

50 - 6.5 

I()06. 

. . . 3,600 

266,431 

74.00 

* 9°7 . 

• • • x 9,943 

1,711,920 

85.84 

1908 . 

. . . 12,838 

1,968,815 

153-35 

1909 .... 

. . . 1,299 

25,224 

19.41 

I9TO. 

. . . 8,546 

585.204 

68.47 

I9II .... 

. . . 6,641 

1,088,919 

163.96 

1912 .... 

. . . 2,908 

343,272 

118.04 

1933 .... 

• ■ • - 2.459 

128,736 

52-35 

. 

. . . 1,388 

107,603 

77-52 

1915 .... 

. . . 1,042 

84,582 

81.17 


The intensity of the incidence of hail in the kingdom of Wurtemburg 
is envisaged in yet another manner. As elsewhere the basis of the estimate 
of frequency is the number of days on which hail fell, whch may be very 
near the number of falls, but the results are represented only by an estimate 
of the areas in which the falls have had thir full destructive effect. The 
following are the figures on this point given in the publication we are exam¬ 
ining : 

Frequency and Intensity of Hail in the Kingdom of Wurtemberg. 






Total cultivated 





area sutler in,* 

Vcai 



Number of days 

complete 




oi hail 

los»s 

licctaie' 

1900 


• • 

II 

6,939 

IQ 01 . 



13 

5 ,i 9 r 

1002 



(■) 

4 , 7<>3 

1903 



8 

14.983 

IOO4 

* 


IT 

3,821 

2905 



11 

5,552 

1906 . 



8 

13705 

T907 . 



9 

5.305 

1908 . 


: . 

8 

2,228 

1909 • 



5 

4,655 

1910 . 



9 

4.1S2 

1911 . 



6 

i,iS6 • 

1 912 . 



49 

7,537 

19x3 • 



■ 48 

3-563 

1914 . 



54 

4,611 
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The various data we have given as to different districts or countries 
of Germany bring before us different methods of estimating losses. Tet 
us then briefly recal that in Prussia the total amount of losses has been dis¬ 
tributed over the area of cultivated or cultivable lands; in Bavaria the dis¬ 
tribution is made only over affected areas, but since count has been kept of 
losses it has been possible to estimate the average loss occasioned by a fall of 
hail; in the grand-duchies of Baden and Hesse the total losses are estimated 
only in relation to the affected areas; and in Wurtemburg the available 
figures concern only the areas in which falls of hail have occasioned the 
maximum loss. 

Obviously the results of these various systems could, by giving some 
approximate figures, be used for a comparison, which would however be 
of interest only in so far as the conditions of insurance had been completely 
unified. 

§ 3. Distribution or Tosses over Kinds of Crops. 

Another element enters into a rightful estimation of losses by hail, 
that namely of the proportion in which losses are incurred by the various 
kinds of crops. We must content ourselves unfortunately with the available 
data, which concern only Wurtemburg and the grand-duchy of Baden; 
for the figures referring to Bavaria show only the damage done to agricul¬ 
tural produce by other agents than hail, and that only within those districts 
in which such damage is* known to have been inflicted. 

The following table shows the percentages of the total loss which have 
been incurred by the various kinds of crops: 


3 

r* 

Cetcals 1 

3 

§5 

U 

la 

V 

Tubercles 

Root crops 

1 ~ 

4 > 

C /3 

« 

£ 

t 

Grass 1 

1 ! 

r 

Industrial 

plants 

,j 

“ 

„ 

~ 

* 1 





1900 

73.7 

0.4 

1 

2.0 1 

1.4 

4.81 

5.7 

o.S 

1901 

66.6 

1.8 

6.4 , 

4.6 

xO 

2.2 

0.6 

1902 

67.6 

1.8 

6.3 , 

37 

42 

3.7 

0.02 

1903 

52.7 

x.r 

7 ~) 

3-4 

3.0 1 

5.8 

0.4 

I9O4 

52.7 

2.0 

4.4 1 

1*7 

3-6 

9.2 

<M 

1905 

35.7 

*■3 

1-4 ' 

2.1 

0.7 

1.1 

3*6 

X906 

66.7 

1.0 

'- 1 , 

2.5 

4-9 , 

3.4 

1.9 

I907 

5 S.I 

0.7 

7-5 

2.0 

4.6 • 

3*5 

0.9 

Z908 

30 5 

0.4 

2,2 1 

1.8 

12.6 1 

6.7 

o .5 

IQ09 

67.4 

0.7 

0.1 ! 

1 

1.0 

11.8 ' 

12.8 

0.3 

19 X 0 

47 ± 

__Q -5 

8.6 | 2.2. 

3-7 1 4-8 

0.3 

19x1 



4-8 

5.3 


0-3 

1912 

. 44-3 




8.6 



1913 

47.6 




S.o 



1914 

* 4^*7 




5.9 



1915 

81.7 




9 .i 



_ 



* 






* Including crop*; grown a* iorage. 


0.8 

— 

1.1 

3.8 

‘o.S 

0.01 

1.5 

0.5 

°-5 

2.6 

0.4 

0.9 

0.5 

3.2 

0.6 

xo .8 

o.S 

0.2 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

o.x 

1.0 


13.3 * 


27.3* 


15.7 * 


8 . 4 * 



§ 


5-5 

5 ^ 

20.5 
XI.5 

.j8.6 

3 0 

10.6 
41.3 

0.7 

15.1 

18.7 

22.2 

16.2 
25-3 


3 

£ 


4-9 

5.5 
12.2 

37 

«-4 

Z.2 

5.8 

0.7 

3.0 

4.2 

16.8 

3.5 

II.7 

0.9 

6.4 

0.8 
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It is quite evident that the crops which in Wurtemburg suffer most 
loss from hail are the cereals, for, in round figures, from 30 to 80 per cent, 
of the total loss is registered as falling on them. The damage done to vine¬ 
yards is also considerable, and is moreover extremely irregular for the fi¬ 
gures having reference to it show that it varies from a minimum of 0.7 to 
a maximum of 48.6 per cent. As regards other crops, the loss to leg umin ous 
plants varies from 0.4 to 2 per cent., that to tubercles from 0.1 to 8.6 per 
cent, that to root crops from x to 4.6 per cent., that to industrial crops from 
0.02 to 3.6 per cent., that to hops from 0.1 to 10.8 per cent, and that to fruit 
from 0.7 to 16.8 per cent. We have purposely left forage, grass and garden 
crops out of account, for from 1911 onwards they were subject to rear¬ 
rangements which make estimates less certain. 

The following figures are yielded by the method applied to insurance 
against hail in the grand-duchy of Baden. 


' Year | 

1 

Cereals 

and 

leguminous 
plants 1 

Potatoes, 

forage 

beetroot, 

chicory 

Forage 1 
plants 

Oleaginous 

fruits 

Hemp 
and flax 

Products 

1 of 

prairies , 

Tobacco 

1 

$ 

£ 

> 

1 

ft 

i 

> 

1900 

50-6 

44 

2.6 

0.1 

0-3 

2-3 

134 

0.8 

16.7 

7.6 

i -3 

1901 

63.3 

3.9 

2-3 

0-5 

0.2 

3-3 

3.1 

0.2 

20,0 

2.1 

1.2 

1902 

45-0 

3-3 

1-5 

0.4 

0.1 

1-5 

4*3 

0.1 

3 E 6 

7 - 1 

5-2 

1903 

47.1 

4.0 

2.0 

o.S 

0.1 

1-5 

11.1 

o -5 

28.4 

3-0 

i -5 

1904 

54-8 

4-7 

1-7 

0.1 

0.2 

2.8 

6.2 

0.5 

22.4 

5-0 

1.6 

1905 

17.1 

Ii.il 

3.0 

0.5 

0.4 

2.2 

21.4 

1.2 

33-4 

00 

c>- 

1.8 

1906 

63.1 

7-7 

2.6 

0.6 

0.1 

2-3 

2-3 

0.9 

10.2 

9.2 

1.0 

1907 

59-2 

3-9 

5.7 

0.3 

0.1 

4.6 

0-3 

0.7 

16.3 

75 

i -5 

1908 

48.0 

0-9 

4.* 

0.6 

0.0 


2-3 

0-3 

21.7 

16.0 

i -5 

1909 

59.0 

4-6 

6.3 

0.1 

0.1 

4-5 

12.6 

0 2 1 

9 .o 

3-5 

0.7 

I9IO 

47-5 

8-5 

1 4.5 

0.6 

0.0 

2.3 

! 48 

0.2 

23.0 

8.0 

1.0 

I9II 

55-6 

4 -X 

9-4 

0.2 

0.0 

2.8 

3.0 

0 1 

19.4 

3.8 


1912 

6S.0 

2.2 

1.9 

0.4 

0.0 

2.5 

4-9 

0.4 

130 

5-1 

1.6 

1913 

37-0 

0.8 

1.3 

0.1 

0.0 

2.5 

2.2 

0.8 

45-8 

8.7 

1.2 

1914 

61.2 

6.8 


0.5 

0.0 

0.5 

7-7 

0.1 

15-5 

5-7 

1.0 


As in the case of Wurtemburg the highest percentages represent the 
losses to cereals. The minimu m of 17.1 per cent, and maximum of 68 
per cent, are however also applicable to leguminous plants, the two cate¬ 
gories being considered together. In the category which comprises potatoes, 
forage beetroot and chicory the percentage of the total loss varies from 0.8 
to xi.ii. For forage plants the minimum is 1.3 and the maximum 9.4; 
for oleaginous fruits the minimum is 0.1, the maximum 0.8; for textile 
plants they are respectively 0 and 0.4, for prairies 0.5 and 4.6, for tobacco 
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0.3 and 214, for hops 0.1 and x.2, for vines 9 and 43.8, for fruit crops 
2.1 and 16, for vegetables 0.7 and 

The absolute amount of the losses in each year considered was indicated 
in dealing with the frequency and intensity of hail in the grand-duchy of 
Baden. 


§ 4. Societies Insuring acainst Haie. 

To cover the risks of which we have spoken 39 organizations in Ger¬ 
many now insure against hail, four of them being stock companies and 35 
of them mutual societies. The latter are either public or private in form. 
Those which are private are sometimes territorial, in which case their oper¬ 
ations extend over more than one State of the empire, in Prussia over more 
than one province ;or else they are local societies which cover the risks 
of one State or province at the most, or of certain parts of several States or 
provinces. The territory over which the business of the stock company 
expends is not limited. 

Only in Bavaria is there a public institution, administered by the State, 
which insures against hail. It is attached to the Fire Insurance Chamber 
founded in 1875. 

Among the territorial mutual societies there are five whose business 
extends over all the empire; that of one extends over the empire outside 
Bavaria; that of another over the empire outside Wurtemburg, the grand- 
duchies of Baden and Hesse and Alsace-Lorraine; that of another ovCr 
Prussia, Wurtemburg and Mecklenburg; and that of yet another over all 
Prussia. 

Among mutual institutions having a purely local character there are 17 
unions in Prussia, of which nine are in Schleswig-Holstein, four in Hanover, 
two in Westphalia, one in Brandenburg and one in West Prussia. There 
are further three such unions in the kingdom of Saxony, two in the grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg, one in the grand-duchy of Oldenburg and one in 
the free town of Liibeck. 


§ 5. The Vaeues Insured. 


The values insured against hail amounted to 3,652,595,376 marks 
in 1914 and to 4,157,691,390 marks in 1915. 

These two amounts which show a progress covering, in round figures, 
two billion marks, are distributed as follows among societies of the two 
groups: 


Stock companies 
Mutual societies 


I 9 H _ 1915 



Peicent. 

7 "'" “— - 

Percent 

marks 

of total 

marks 

of total 

900,299,015 

24.6 

983.655.083 

23.8 

2,752,296,361 

75-4 

3,174,036,307 

76.2 
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Thus the value insured against hail has increased in both groups of 
societies, but the calculated percentages show the different character of the 
pi ogress made in either case, for the increase of the absolute value covered 
by the stock companies is translated, in terms of percentage, into a reduction 
of 0.8 per cent., while in the case of the mutual societies the increase of the 
value insured is accompanied by an increase of 0.8 in the percentage. It 
may be interesting to follow up this clue later. 

As we saw in § 4, the mutual societies are themselves divided into pub¬ 
lic and private societies. The figures just quoted, which refer to mutual 
societies, are therefore distributed as follows: 


Public mutual societies 
Private mutual societies 


marks 


1914 


Percent 
of total 


1915 


m trks 


Pcicent. 
ot total 


318,410,860 8.7 311,184,400 7.5 

2.433.885,501 66.7 2,862,851,907 68.7 


It is worth while to insist on the fact that both the absolute and the 
relative figure has diminished in the case of the public mutual societies, 
while in that of the private mutual societies it has increased in a pro¬ 
portion relatively great, in view of the fact that the period in question is 
only a year. This increase is equal to exactly 2 per cent, of the total 
amount of the sums insured. 

These private mutual societies comprise both territorial and local 
societies, according to the definition of these already given. We are 
therefore able to consider some new details, still as regards the distri¬ 
bution of the amount of the sums insured. 


Private Mutual 
Societies: 

Territorial. 

Ivocal. 


* 9*4 


1915 


marks » 

Percent, 
of total 

marks 

Pei cent, 
of total 

2,196,916,248 

60.2 

2,537.851.907 

60.9 

236,969,253' 

6.5 

325,000,000 

7-8 


Thus the local societies seem to have made relatively most progress, 
since insuring at first 6.5 percent, of the total value, at the end of a year they 
insured 7.8 per cent, thereof. Perhaps societies of this type are best suited 
to the needs of insurance against hail. 

If we now consider that in the period from 1881 to 1915 the total value 
insured amounted to 91,174,953,694 marks, and if we distribute this sum 
among the various kinds of societies, we find that the progress we have noted 
becomes more evidently significant: 
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Stock companies. 

Mutual societies. 

Public mutual societies. 

Private mutual societies .... 
Private mutual societies: Territorial 
Private mutual societies: Local. . 
Foreign societies. 


marks 

% of total 

32 . 099 ,^ 41,268 

35-2 

59 , 061 , 511,057 

64.8 

5 , 578 , 014,851 

6. T 

53 , 483 , 496,106 

58.7 

48 , 182 , 463,571 

54-o 

4 , 301 , 032,635 

4-7 

14 , 001,369 

0.014 


§ 6. Premiums. 

In 1914 and 1915, the two years for which we have rapidly examined 
the insured values, the amount of premiums was as follows. 


% of Insured 

Marks Sums 

* 9*4 . 44,076,440 1,21 

. 36 , 426,621 0.89 


The amount of the premiums has thus been much dimini s h although 
that of the insured sums has increased by 500 millions. 

These sums are distributed as follows among the various groups of 
societies: 


Stock companies 
Mutual societies . 
Public mutual societies 
Privatemutual societies 
Private mutual societies 
territorial 

local. 



1914 


Marks 

% 

oi total 
Pre¬ 
miums 

% 

of total 
in¬ 
sured 
sums 

10,318,083 

23 4 

I.I 4 

33,757,45? 

76.6 

1.23 

4,992,443 

II.1 

1.57 

28,765,014 

65.5 

I.19 

27,626,748 

62.9 

1.25 

I,I38,26G 

2.6 

0.48 


1915 

Marks 

% , 
ol total 

pre- 

% 

of total 
in¬ 
sured 

11,079,026 

29.8 

1,12 

25 , 847 , 5«)5 

70.2 

00 

o' 

4,486,685 

12.2 

1.44 

21,360,910 

58.0 

0.75 

19 , 530,910 

53 0 

0 . 7 1 

1,830,000 

5.0 

0.56 


The total amount of premiums from 1881 to 1915 was distributed as 
follows among the various groups of societies: 
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Total amount 
of premium® 
maiks 

% 

of total 
premiums 

% o c total 
insured 
sums 

Stock companies .... 

321.501.9b1 

32,6 

1,00 

Mutual societies. 

6b5.36b.on 

67.4 


Public mutual societies . 

82.190.502 

8,3 

1.47 

Private mutual societies . 

583.175.509 

59. 1 


Territorial private mutual 
societies. 

556.322,748 

56.4 

I - I 3 

Local private mutual so¬ 
cieties . 

26.852.761 

2-7 


Foreign societies . . . . 

139,602 

0.014 

1.0 

Total . • . 

987,007,574 

100 . — 

1.08 


Here as before we obseive the increasing interest which attaches to 
mutual societies. We will not insist on the point, for it is natural that in the 
case of the societies the amount of the premiums, and also the proportion 
of the premiums to the insured sum, should diminish progressively; but it 
is the more significant that it is the local mutual societies which here hold 
the record. 

The premiums are divided into two parts: where mutual societies are 
concerned the sums insured in 1914 and in 1915 have been covered as follows 
and in the following proportion in the various groups of societies: 

19H * 9*3 



Insured 

sums 

% 

Insured 

Sums % 


marks 

of total 

marks of total 

Covered by fixed premiums . . ... 

1,218,709,875 

33-4 

1,294,839,483 310 

Whereof: in stock companies ...... 

900,299,015 


983,655,083 

Whereof: in the Bavarian Institute . . 

318,410,860 


311,184,400 

Covered bv initial and additional premiums 

1 , 882 , 973,465 

5**5 

2,149,400,991 52 7 

Whereof: in territorial private mutual 

societies. 

1,861,600,975 


2,I27,$73,58i 

Whereof: fin local private mutual societies 

21.372,490 


21,627,410 

Covered by premiums on a distnbutory system 

550,912,036 

15 1 

713,450,9x6 17 3 

Whereof: iu territorial private mutual 

societies. 

333,313,273 


410,078,326 

Whereof: in local private mutual societies 

215,396,763 

i 

303 , 372,590 


The pre miums are distributed among the various groups as follows: 


3 
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1915 



Amount 

% 

% 

Amount 

% 

% 


of pre- of 

total 

of 

of pre- 

of total 

of 


miums 

ore- 

sums 

miums 

pre- 

sums 


marks miums insured* 

marks 

miums 

insured 

Fixed premiums . ... 

15,311,4*6 

34.8 

1.25 

13,565,711 

42.1 

z 21 

Stock companies . 

10,318,983 



11,079,026 



Bavarian Institute. 

4,992,443 



4,486,685 



Initial and aMitioml premiums . . 

24,070,196 

54.6 

1.28 

16,045,765 

43 5 

0.75 

Territorial private mutual societies. 

23,918,264 



15,909,020 



I/Ocal private mutual societies. . . 

151,932 



136,745 



Premiums on a distnbutory system , 

4,694,818 

10.6 

0.86 

5,315,145 

14.4 

0 75 

Territorial private mutual societies 

3,708,385 



3,621,890 



Iyocal private mutual societies. . . 

986,334 



1 , 693,855 




§ 7. Indemnities. 


The following were the amounts of indemnities paid to those insured 
against hail in 1914 and 1915. 


Marks 


% of sums 
Insured 


1914 . 34.236,051 0.93 

1915 . 25,741,816 0.62 


The distribution among groups of societies was as follows: 




1914 _ 



* 9*5 



Indemnities 

paid 

marks 

of total 
indem¬ 
nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

% 

2. *.. of total 

Indemnities . , 
paid indem- 

marks nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

Stock'companies .. 

• 4,837,447 

14.1 

o .53 

3,579,856 

13.9 

0.36 

Mutual societies. 

• 29,398,60t 

85-9 

1.07 

22,161,964 

86.1 

0.70 

Public mutual societies .. 

• 3,746,302 

10.8 

i.i 7 

3,173,472 

13 .X 

1.02 

Private mutual societies. 

• 25,652,302 

75.1 

1,06 

18,988,488 

74.0 

O.67 

Territorial private mutual societies 

. 24,941,273 

73.7 

1*13 

16,988,488 

66.0 

0,67 

Iyocal private mutual societies . . 

711,029 

2,2 

0.30 

2,000,000 

8.0 

0,62 


From 1881 to 1915 the total sums paid as indemnities gave the follow¬ 
ing figures: 


Stock companies. 


Indemnities 

including 

costs 

224,275,308 

% 

of total 

27.4 

of 

sums 

insured 

0.70 

Mutual societies. 

Public mutual societies. 


593,813,698 

73,641,473 

78,6 

9.0 

T.32 

Private mutual societies. 

Territorial private mutual societies. . 


519,172,225 

495,856,069 

63.6 

60.8 

1.01 

local private mutual societies. . . . 
Foreign societies . . .*. 


83,316,156 

109,283 

2.8 

0,013 

0.78 


Total . . . 

817,198,283 


0.90 
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If we calculate the proportions in which the costs of indemnities were 
borne by the various kinds or various parts of premiums in the two years 
specially considered — 1914 and 1915 — we obtain the following results : 


Covered by fixed premiums. . . 

in stock companies. 

in the Bavarian Institute . . . 
Covered by initial and ad¬ 
ditional premiums , . . . 
in territorial mutual societies . 
in local mutual societies . . . 
Covered by Premiums on a ai*~ 
tributorysystem . . . . 
in territorial mutual socities . 
in local mutual sod eties . 



Indemnities 

including 

costs 

marks 

% 

of total 
indem¬ 
nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

8,583,749 

4,837,447 

3,746,302 

23.1 

0.70 

21,047,835 

20,924,390 

123,245 

61.5 

1.12 

4,604,467 

4,016,883 

587,584 

13.4 

0.84 


1915 

Indemnities 

including 

costs 

marks 

% 

of total 

indem¬ 

nities 

% 

of 

sums 

insured 

6 , 753,328 

3 , 579,856 

3 , 173,472 

26.2 

0.52 

13 , 707,095 

13,655,221 

53.4 

0.64 

40,874 



5,281,393 

3,322,267 

1,950,126 

20.4 

0.74 


§ 8. Costs op administration. 


In 1914 and 1915 costs of administration were as follows: 

% of stuns 

marks insured 


1 9 1 4 . 5-755.002 0.17 

19 1 5 . 5,880,221 0.15 


These sums were distributed as follows among the various groups of 
societies: 


1914 1913 



Marks % sums Marks % sums 

oi total insured of total insured 


Stock companies .... 

1,706,960 

29.O 

0.19 

1 , 749,267 

29.6 

o.r8 

Mutual sodeties. 

4,046,042 

70.4 

0.l6 

*, 130,954 

70.4 

0.14 

Public mutual societies . . . 

385.921 

6 .? 

0.12 

373,528 

6.3 

0.12 

Private mutual societies . . . 

3 ,66l,IS! 

63.7 

0.17 

3 , 777,426 

64.X 

0.15 


From 1881 to 1915, costs of administration amounted altogether to 
the following sums: 



Total costs 
of administration 

% 

% 

of sums 


marks 

of total 

insured 

Stock companies. 

66.479.936 

42.0 

0.2} 

Mutual societies. 

92,098,552 

58.0 

0.17 

Public mutual societies. . . 

2,820,161 

1.8 

. 0-05 

Private mutual societies . . 

89,278,391 

56.2 

0.l8 

Total . . . 

158,578,488 
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§ 9 Reserve funds. Reserve Funds and special reserves. 

In 1914 and 1915 the reserves were represented by the following sums: 

% of sums 

Marks insured 


1914 . 38,971,122 1.14 

1915 . 44,578,004 1.16 


They were distributed among the various kinds of societies as follows: 




1914 _ 



1915 _ 


* 

^ Total™ 
reserves 

marks 

% 

ot total 

of 

sums 

insured 

^ Total' 
reserves 

marks 

% 

of total 

of 

sums 

msured 


Stock companies 

12 , 451,942 

32 3 

i .39 

14,724,501 

33 0 

1.50 

Mutual societies 

26,516,180 

67.8 

1.05 

29,853,503 

67.0 

1.05 

Public mutual societies 

16,602,938 

42.5 

5.24 

18,389,061 

41.3 

5.92 

Private mutual societies . 

. 9,913,242 

25.3 

0.45 

11,464,442 

35.8 

0.45 


In the period from 1881 to 1915 the reserves reached altogether the 
following amounts: 



Reserves 

marks 

of total 
reserves 

of sums 
msured 

Stock companies. 

. 202,435,341 

45 -o 

0.63 

Mutual societies. 

• 247,843,051 

55 -o 

0.45 

Public mutual societies,. . 

162,064,161 

36.0 

2.9O 

Private mutual societies . 

85,778,818 

19.0 

0.17 

Total . . 

. 450,278,392 




(to be continued). 







' MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LAW ON MUNICIPAL INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL — 

The Grain Growers’ Guide , ‘Winnipeg. 5 December 1017. 

We recently gave an account of municipal insurance against hail in 
Saskatchewan, showing the difficulties which the organization encountered 
in 1916 in paying for the damages which the crops incurred by falls of hail 
in that year, and explaining the devices by which it was proposed to remedy 
the defects of the system (i). 

Such proposals have partially become law, for in March 1917 the par¬ 
liament amended the Municipal Hail Insurance Act of 1017, already amen¬ 
ded in 1915. 

The chief effects of the amendments are as follow*-: 

The execution of the Act is no longer entrusted to a commission of 
three members, but to a board of nine members and an executive commit¬ 
tee of three members. A municipality adhering to the scheme may no 
longer repeal the by-law bringing it under the Act in any year, unless the 
municipal codicil receive a petition for such repeal signed by at least 25 per 
cent, of the resident ratepayers of the municipality. It is hoped that the 
organization will thus secure greater financial stability. 

The amount of the indemnity payable for damage to a crop remains 
unchanged, and therefore the rate is still five cents an acre for every one per 
cent, of damage incurred, that is §5 an acre wdiere total loss is suffered. 
Henceforward however the association may b3* a bv-law f : 

a) limit the total indemnit}- to be paid on each quarter section (2) 
on which the rate of four cents per acre only is levied ; 

b) arrange for an additional rate per acre on land actually under crop, 
to be collected in the same manner as the flat rate provided such additional 
rate be not imposed without the consent of the person taxed. 

No such b> r -law shall come into effect until the }-ear next following that 
in which the association adopts it in general meeting. So far no b\ T -law of 
this sort has been adopted, so that indemnities are still payable as before. 

Under the amended Act the following lands can be withdrawn from 
assessment: 

" a) Quarter sections or more, entirety fenced and used for ha}- or 
pasture purposes. 

fi) See our issue fen May 1917, page 34. 

(2) i. e. x6o acres 
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“ 6) Unpatented homesteads, pre-emptions purchased homesteads with 
less than 40 acres under cultivation. 

" c) Quarter section or more with less than 40 acres under cultivation 
and the balance of the quarter fenced and used for hay or pasture purposes 
“ d) Any land where the area owned by one party is less than 640 acres 
can be withdra\yn, regardless of whether it is fenced or not, provided that 
at least 25 per cent, of the land is under cultivation. 

" e) Any land where the acreage owned by one party is more than 640 
acres can be withdrawn, provided that at least 50 pei cent, is under culti¬ 
vation ”• 

In cases a) and b) application must be made annually in writing before 
1 June m each year to the secretary of the municipality for the land to be 
withdrawn. In cases d) and e) application must be similarly made, and if 
permission is granted the land will be withdrawn for three years. It is 
hoped that these increased opportunities of withdrawal will cause greater 
advantage to be taken of the system of insurance. 

The following figures complete those given m our previous article 
to show the working of the system: 


Number of municipalities under the Act 
Net revenue . . . 

Number of claims received . 

Amount paid in claims 
Costs of admnistration 


1916 

1917 

139 

237 

S 979,312 

about t 930,000 

11,000 

» 5,000 

(1) s 1,460,296 

» $ 830,000 

8 59 468 

» $ 40,000 


(1) or 40 % of the losses which amounted to $ 3,650,743. 


ITALY. 

THE FORMATION OF THE “ FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE DELLA MUTUALITY E 
PREVIDENZA ” — B>-laws of this federation, Genoa, 1917 

In response to a vote of an important meeting of Catholic co-operative 
and mutual societies held at Genoa last August (1), a National Federation, 
of Mutuality and Thrift has recently beer formed. It has the following 
objects: a) to care for the development and working of existing societies, 
mutual aid funds and mutual trade societies and for the institution of more 
such, grouping them in local federations; b) to help, advise and inspect the 
federated societies on administrative, technical and legal points, and to 
complete them by instituting funds of reinsurance and complementary 
insurance and every other kind of agency fitted to increase their usefulness; 
c) to assume the representation and guardianship of rdations with the State 

(1) See 3 a this connection Azione socutk , the organ of the Unions Economico-Sociale ft a 
% CattoUci liahmi , Faenza, No 16,15 to 31 August 1917. 
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authority; and d) to set up chairs of mutuality and thrift and offices for 
statistics and for the study of problems regarding society insurance and 
similar subjects. There may belong to the federation all societies and funds 
of mutual aid and men’s and women’s trade societies which fulfil the requi¬ 
rements of the by-laws and base their work on the following criteria : a) a 
right technical management; b) the autonomous and free co-ordination of 
the institutions of mutuality as the law allows ; c) the effective recognition 
of the moral, religious and national principles and sentiments of members. 
The federation treats with single societies by the medium of the respective 
local federations, and where a local federation does not exist promotes its 
formation and institutes secretaries who provisionally fulfil its functions. 
It conducts its work by means of the National Congress and the Central 
Committee. The former consists of representatives of the national unions 
of funds attording mutual aid, and of the local federations and secretariats, 
in the proportion of one representative for every thousand or fraction of a 
thousand members regularly inscribed at the National Federation. The 
congress meets normally in the second quarter of every other year, and 
extraordinarily at the request of the Central Committee or of at least a fifth 
of the entities having the right to a vote. The ordinary meeting approves 
the report on moral activity and finances, elects the Certral Committee, 
the chairmen and office-bearers, and deals with the other business placed 
on the agenda by the Central Committee. The latter is composed of the 
president and of other ten members elected by the Congress every two years. 
It meets at least once in three months to provide for the good working of 
the federation, for the choice of the staff and for the working of the various 
offices 

Arbitrating committees, consisting of technical, medical and legal 
inspectors, may also be formed as well as committees for propaganda and 
other agencies useful to administrative technique. 


HUNGARY. 

INSURANCE’AGAINST 4 IIAIIy IN iyi6. — Ungarische Assekuranz Courier* 

The nine Hungarian societies which formed the so-called “ hail conven¬ 
tion ”, had to meet in 1916 a total loss of about 2,000,000 crowns (1). 
Premiums received in the year in question amounted to 14,373,768 crowns 
and indemnities, including costs of estimates 13,649,188 crowns, to which 
must be added 2,785,623 crowns as costs of administration and fees. 

The chief data referring to insurance against hail in 1915 and 1916 
are as follows: 

Year Number Number Premiums Indemnities 

ofjPolides of Indemnities Received Paid 

Crowns 

1915 .... 42,874 15,395 12,643,760 7.701,589 

*9*6 .... 43,981 16,597 14373,768 12,899,188 


{I 1 crown of gold about lod at pax. 
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In 1916 abundant falls of bail were registered, as is proved by the sum 
of the indemnities which became due from the nine societies united in the 
convention ; but it is clear that societies which did not belong to the con¬ 
vention also closed the year with losses, for indemnities and costs, both ac 
tual and estimated, exceeded premiums received in the case of these socie¬ 
ties also. 

If 1916 was an unfavourable year for insurance against hail in Hungaiy 
it was even more so in Austria, where not only was the damage done by hail 
greater than in Hungary, but premiums were also not received from the 
occupied territories in Galicia and Bukovina, the contributions from which 
normally represent no despicable sum 

As an immediate consequence of the unfavourable state of affairs m 
Hungaiy an increase in the premiums for insutance against losses occasioned 
by hail is to be expected at no distant date. 

The inciease will vaiy from 10 to 15 per cent, in proportion to the losses 
incurred in the different regions. The new common tariff will be compiled 
by the convention mentioned already. 

SWITZERLAND 

INFLUENCE OF THE WAR. ON AGRICUI/TURAI, INSURANCE. — Zeitschnft fur schwa- 
zertsche Statists und Volksmrtschaft, 53id Year, No. 1, 1917 - 

In the first number of the Zeitschnft fUr sckweizerische Statistik und 
Volksmrtschaft for the current year Dr. Hermann Renfer; vice-manager of 
the Swiss Office of Insurance at Berne, publishes an important article on 
the reaction of the war on private insurance, especially that practised ; n 
Switzerland by the authorized insurance societies (1). We will briefly give 
his data and conclusions in so far as they concern the most important bran¬ 
ches of agricultural insurance, namely insurance of live stock and insurance 
against loss by hail. 

a) Insutance of Live Stock , cspeciallv Horses 

In consequence of the war the number of horses insured has dimin¬ 
ished, owing to the elimination of many of the risks insured as a result of 
the purchase and hiring of horses by the military authorities. Another 
circumstance contributing to the same result has been that since the out¬ 
break of hostilities the importation of horses has diminished very much 01 
even totally ceased. Moreover instead of at once filling the vacancies caus¬ 
ed by sales some owners have put off purchasing until after the conclusion 
of peace, not wishing to pay the present very high prices. Inevitably these 
facts have indirectly affected receipts under the head of premiums. 

The total premiums received and sums insured from 1913 to 1915 by 
the insurance societies active in Switzerland were as follows: 

(1) Etnwtrkung dcs Knegcs auf die private V a sicker mg und msbesondere auf die * n der 
Schweiz konzessio, terten Vei sicheningsgeseUschafien Pages 73 to 112 of tbe publication cited 
above. 
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Ycais Premiums leccived Sums insured 

francs francs 

1913 638,318 X7.573.530 

1914 608,295 X9,540,527 

1915 519.364 I3.X04,324 


The figures representing losses have noticeably increased during the 

war. 

It was hoped that mobilization would lead to a diminution in the 
amount paid for losses but such has not been the case. In Switzerland horses 
insured by the institutes of insurance were mostly valued at a higher 
rate than those insured by the federation. Therefore the insurance socie¬ 
ties were obliged to remit a difference between the federal valuation and 
the maximum indemnity quota corresponding to the difference between four 
fifths and three fourths of the insured sum. Afterwards the mortality 
among the unrequisitioned horses increased, a natural consequence of the 
fact that it was the best and most serviceable horses which were taken 
over by the military authorities. 

It should also be remembered that the remaining horses have been ex¬ 
ploited to the utmost limit owing to the lack of draught animals, and for 
this very reason have often formed complete losses when normally the y 
might have had a further use as butcher's meat. The heightened price of 
forage has not failed to have disastrous effects: there have been cases of 
owners of live stock who have sold at very high prices the oats intended for 
the beasts which were dying of hunger in their stalls. The losses suffered 
by the four societies for the insurance of live stock authorized to do busi- 
. ness in Switzerland are expressed, in so fat as Swiss transactions ate con¬ 
cerned, b}’ the following figures : 


Amount of Percentage of 


Years losses sums insuied 

1913 . 51 1 >145 3‘0S 

1914 . 486,023 2.49 

1915 . 48 i > 58 o 3-67 


Although the total amounts pSid for losses diminished in 1914 and 1915 
in so far as data are known, the percentage of the insured sums constituted 
by losses increased in 1915, so far as Swiss business was concerned, as appears 
from the figures given. 

There has been difficulty in estimating losses because most of the vete¬ 
rinary surgeons have been called to the army and sent to the frontier, and the 
lack of this supervision has caused rick horses to be less well caied for. 

Another fact consequent on the war has caused the position of this 
branch of agricultural insurance to deteriorate in Switzerland. There are 
in the country a number of insurance associations scattered over almost 
all the cantons and not subject to the supervision of the Federal Council. 

So soon as a canton or an association of owners of live stock declares 
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the insurance of live stock to be compulsory within a well defined tern- 
tory, namely one or more communes, one or more districts or one canton, 
the Swiss Federation pays to the cantons, in accordance with the federal 
law of 22 December 1893 as to federal measures for the improvement of agri¬ 
culture, subventions equal to those which the cantons themselves grant to 
the insurance associations. These subventions are shown by the follow¬ 
ing figures: 


Years 

rouses 

indemnified 

Cantonal 

subventions 

Federal 

sub\entions 


fiancs 

francs 

irancs 

1913 .... 

. . . 4.314.147 

1,084,043 

1,084,043 

1914 .... 

• • 4,274.994 

1,104,032 

1,004,684 

1915 .... 

. . . . 3.421,622 

1,021,870 

79 T >347 


The war has caused in Switzerland a tendency to reduce budgeted 
expenses: by the application of the decree of the Federal Council, dated 
30 October 1914, the federal subvention was fixed at 1 franc per head of 
cattle insiued and 0.40 franc per head of small live stock. The preceding 
figures allow the economies realized by the federation in 1914 and 1915 
by applying this decree to be understood. 

b) Insurance against Loss by Hail . 

The reaction of the war on hail insurance is for obvious reasons not 
comparable with its reaction on live stock insurance. The state of war 
could not essentially modify the position of the former, in view of the fact 
that artillery firing, which could, it was thought, lessen or even eliminate 
the fall of hail, has shown itself to have no such effect. In 1915 numerous 
and abundant falls of hail were recorded. For that matter the experi¬ 
ments made before the war with anti-hail guns ought to have left no illu¬ 
sions on this point. 

However other factors depending on the war influenced the two so¬ 
cieties which insure against hail in Switzerland. At the mobilization at 
the beginning of August 1914 many experts usually entrusted with the work 
of noting and estimating the losses caused by hail were mobilized, and mo¬ 
bilized moreover at harvest-time when there was most need for their ser¬ 
vices* 

It is clear that delayed estimates entail increased indemnities. Then 
the financial crisis forced the banks to grant repayments only from time 
to time and in small sums. The societies disposed only of small sums in 
cash and therefore found it difficult enough to procure the funds necessary 
for the payment of indemnities falling due in October. The Cantonal 
Bank of Zurich saved the management of the larger of the two societies con¬ 
cerned by a grant of the necessary sums. The sums insured, the receipts 
under the head of premiums and the indemnities paid showed no effects 
of the war. The following are the relevant figures for 1913,1914 and 1915 : 
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Yeats Sums insured Premiums Indemnities 

francs lrancs francs 

1913 . . 71 . 772.796 1 . 107.435 9° 2 >°53 

1914 . 81,425,9x4 1,337.817 53I.22I 

1915 .91,037111 1,332,103 i,39 2 79 8 


The most that can be concluded from these figures is that in 1914 and 
1915 a greater number of insurable crops were cultivated than in 1913. 
There was little hail in 1914 but in 1915 there were abundant falls of hail. 
The wai reacted on hail insurance in consequence of the financial 
conditions which it imposed on the Confederation. Hitherto the Confe¬ 
deration had paid to the cantons as an indemnity, in accordance with the 
aforesaid federal law of 22 December 1893 on the improvement of agricul¬ 
ture, 50 per cent, of the sums which the cantons granted to agriculturists 
insured against hail. By the federal decree of xi December 1914 modifi¬ 
cations were introduced of the cases in which this subvention could be gran¬ 
ted, and of its amount which cannot now exceed 20 per cent, of premiums 
for insuring vines and 12 *4 per cent, of those foi insuring other crops, and 
50 per cent, of the net costs of a policy. This measure of economy ought 
to bring about a juster distribution among the cantons and yet not fall too 
heavily on the insured. The saving realized by the confederation by means 
of this measure appears from the following figures: 


Expenditure of cantons Federal 

Yeats including federal subventions subventions Percentage 

francs lrancs 

i 9 12 . 522,792 261,396 50 

r 9 I 3 . 433,321 216.661 50 

1914. 522,9x7 261.458 40 

i 9 x 5 . 473,674 225,396 47 

mi. • •. 1 1 1 **i 4 < « . . « I*,* 


The saving is seen not to be very considerable but to be of the nature 
of an annual modification. 
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ITALY. 


THE REGULATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN SARDINIA. 

SOURCES: 

ANN All DEL CREDITO E DELLA PREVIDENZA, ANNO IQII, N. 90 . LA LEGISL VZIONE ITUIANA 

sul crfdito agrario (Annals of Credit and Thrift , iqn, No. 90: Italian Legi lotion on 
Agricultural Credit^ Historical and critical study by Alessandro Baccaglini, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce Direzione Geuerale del Credito e della Pie\i- 
denza Rome. Bertero, 1911 

TrSTO TJNICO DELLE LEGCxI CONTENENTI PROVVEDIMENTI PER LA SARDEGNA, 10 NOVEMBRE 

1907 { Combined Text of Laws containing Provisions fen Sardinia, 10 Ncveniber 1907, No. 
841. Qazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Rome, No 57, 9 March 190° 

DECRETO-LEGGE LUOGOTBNEN 7 IALI DEL 2 3 AGOSTO 1917 , N 1592 , CHE MODIFICA LE DISPO- 

sizioni sur credito agrario in S \rdegn v contcnute nel predetto testo unico (Lieute¬ 
nancy decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592, modifying provisions as to agricultural credit 
m S irdfniain the aforesaid combined text} Gazzefta Ufficiale del Regno 'd'ltalui , Rome, No 
240, 11 Octobei 1917. 

IvEGGE 16 IvUGLIO 1911, N 66s, RTGU \RD ANTE PROWEDIMEVTI A T WORE DE T LA *>\RDEGN \. 

(Lai*, of 16 July iqh as to ptomsions for baidmia). Gazzetta UfficiaU del Regno d’Italia, 
Rome, No. 169, 17 Jtih 1914 

TCRZA RELAZIONE SOMMARIA STTLL 1 APPLIC AZIONT* DELL' PRDDEITV LEGGF l6 LUGIIO I-qi t, 

N. 605 {Thud Summary Report as to the Application of tlr Afotesaid Laos of 16 July 1914, 
No 655, piesented by the Minister of Agi lcultuic (Raineri) on jc October 1017. Chamber of 
Deputies, Documents, No XXII-ter, Rome, Printing-press of the Chamber, 1017. 
VesElli (Maicello): I/incrcmento del credito agiario in Sardegna (The Increase of Agricultural 
ctedn m Sajdmia) Rwista di Scicnza Bancaria, Rome, parts 3-4 and 5-6, March- April and 
May-June 1917. 

To the organic law which regulates agricultural credit in Sardinia (com¬ 
bined text, ioNovenber 1907, No. 844) there have recently been made certain 
modifications which had for some time formed the object of votes and 
proposals as well as of one bill (1). The new measures, contained in 
the lieutenancy decree-law, No. 1592, of 23 August 1917, widen the 
field of action of the Casse •Ademfirivili, especially where advances for 
improving land and altering crops are concerned, and also provide for 
the new regulation of the Monti Frmnentari in the island, organizing their 

(1) See cui issue {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Sooial Intelligence) foi May 1911. 
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efficient and continuous supervision by means of the Casse Ademprivili, which 
are given for this purpose the needful staff and funds. Other provisions 
for agricultural credit in Sardinia were contained in the law of 16 July 1914, 
No. 665. The combined new measures have substantially modified in 
several respects the system of agricultural credit in Sardinia, which there¬ 
fore we think it well to describe in its present form, at the same time indi¬ 
cating the development in recent years of operations of agricultural credit 
in this district (1). 

§ 1. The " casse ademprivili 

The following are the institutions which now afford agricultural credit 
in Sardinia: a) the savings bank of the Bank of Naples, b) the Casse Adem¬ 
privili of Cagliari and Sassari, c) the Monti Frumentari and Monti Num - 
man, d) the agricultural and rural funds. We will deal briefly with each of 
them, omitting only the savings-bank of the Bank of Naples because the 
agricultural credit it affords in southern Continental Italy and Sardinia 
occupied us several times and recently (2) while we were describing the 
activity to which the special institutions of agricultural credit in the king¬ 
dom have attained. To begin with the Casse Ademprivili of Cagliari and 
Sassari: these are, as is known, the largest institutions of their kind which 
are active in the island. They are regulated by the law (combined text) of 10 
November 1907, No. 844, modified by the law of 16 July 1914, No. 665, and 
the lieutenancy decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592. They are in form 
autonomous moral entities. Their objects are the following: a) to allot 
and distribute property having an ademprivile origin (3); b) to make advan¬ 
ces in money and kind to the Monti Frumentari and Monti Nummari and 
agricultural funds and consortia by the methods and for the ends which 
will presently be indicated; c) to make advances to leaseholders, recognized 
agricultural co-operative societies and owners and managers of land for 
the construction of settlers' houses, scientific stables and farm roads, for 
executing the works necessary for providing lands with drinking water {4), 

{1) This hill (No, 676) contains modifications of the law (combined text 10 November 1907, 
No. 844) providing for Sardinia and was presented to the Chamber of Deputies at the session 
of 3 December 1910 by the then Minister of Agriculture (Raineri). See in this* connection the 
article in our issue for May 1911, already cited. 

(s) See our issue for September 1917, pp. 39 etseq. 

(3) That is to say properties of feudal origin, subject to the rights of ademprivio , that is 
the right to seed and the rights of pasturage, cutting wood, making charcoal, cutting down 
plants, etc, 

(4) The decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592, treated of the concession of such advances, 
providing that they might be granted on the presentation of a simple personal guarantee, and 
that in any case the relative mortgage guarantee was given if legal possession were proved of 
the land on which the improvements were to be carried out Such proof could be established 
by an extract from the c a da ster or in accordance with the provisions of the civil code, or failing 
these by the method established by the law of 19 June 1883, No. 5447, which refers to those 
who suffered damage by the earthquake of Liguria. The practice is analogous to that fol¬ 
lowed in granting the privileged loans — of which we shall speak presently — contemplated 
by the special lfiv of 16 July 1914, No. 665, 
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for making plantations, reafforesting, acquiring live stock, implements 
of labour, primary material and stock in general, and for draining and 
irrigating lands, constructing wells and drinking-places, systematizing and 
breaking up lands, and making enclosing walls, hedges, etc. 

It is seen that such business includes the two branches of agricultural 
credit, credit for current farming operations and credit for improvements. 
The former aims at providing the agriculturist with circulating capital and 
implements of labour, the latter at supplying him with capital to be per¬ 
manently sunk in the soil — namely the capital used for the systematiza¬ 
tion of the soil's surface, for works of drainage and irrigation and the con¬ 
trol of the water supply, for the enclosure of lands, for rural buildings and 
for plantations of timber. 

By the law of 16 July 1914, No. 665, the Casse Ademprivili cannot in 
transactions of agricultural credit exact interest at a higher rate than 3 % 
per cent., to be reduced to 2 % per cent, in the case of loans for building 
settlers' houses and modem stables. Moreover by the same law proprie¬ 
tors, and leaseholders who undertake works of improvement or modem 
agricultural systematization, the adaptation of their lands for irrigation, 
experiments in dry fanning, or the building and repair of stables for live 
stock may receive in privileged loans during 1918 a sum not exceeding 
altogether 2,000,000 liras, paying interest at the same rate of 2 % P er cent. 

Finally to ensure a greater development to operations in agricultural 
credit this law also provides that the two agencies we have mentioned 
have a branch in the capital of every district (circondario). 

The capital of the two Casse Ademprivili consists, as is known, of the 
following: 1) a sum of 3,000,000 liras to be deducted from the balances of 
the years 1906-7, 1907-8 and 1908-9, of which sum 1,800,000 liras are as¬ 
signed to Cagliari and 1,200,000 liras to Sassari; 2) all the properties of adem- 
privile origin, free of services, condominium and other burdens — such 
properties amounting for the two Casse to the respective values of 
1,622,421.76 liras and 396,459.96 liras ; 3) a sum equal to half the Treasury 
tax: on lands entered on the rolls for 1905, which sum amounted in 1913 to 
902,631.77 liras for Cagliari and 438,048.71 liras for Sassari (1). 

Each Cassa Ademprivile is administered by a council composed of a 
president and eight councillors, four being members by right and four elect¬ 
ed by the provincial council. The president and the elected members 
hold office for four years and are eligible for re-election. Theelectedmem- 
bers are renewed every two years. 

§ 2 . THE " MONTI ERUMENTAJRI " AND " MONTI NUMMARI 

The Monti Frumentari and Monti Nummari , which are also called 
Monti di Soccorso, represent an ancient and characteristic institution of the 

(1) The decree-law, No. 1373, of 15 September 1915, specially allotted oat of the balance 
01 the expenditure of the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce for 1915-1916 
the sum of 1,000,000 liras as [capital to the Casse Ademprivili [of ^Sardinia “for agricultural 
credit and improvements ”, to be divided at the rate of 600,000 liras to the Cassa of Cagliari 
and 400,000 liras to that of Sassari. # 
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island. They constitute the first basis of credit in Sardinia. They arose 
as communal institutions (law of 15 May 1851) with the object of sup¬ 
plying seeds to those needing them at the most critical moments, at 
a low rate of interest, to be paid in kind at the time of harvest. The insti¬ 
tutions were established and developed by means of the roadie, a roadia 
being a system of lending labour and of working in association which func¬ 
tions as follows. Each village which intends to institute a Monte Fmmen- 
taria chooses a tract of communal land, or if the commune possesses no land 
of its own the landlord provides a tract; this land is worked by all the local 
agriculturists and sown with wheat; the harvest provides the Monte with an 
initial fund. The seeds necessary to the first year are obtained by sponta¬ 
neous private contributions and are deducted from the first harvest obtained. 
In a short time the quantity of seed needed by the population is obtained, 
a quantity which increases annually with the increased cultivation of grain, 
always by those interested. 

The law of 2 August 1897, No. 382, provides that the Monti Frumen- 
tari and Monti Nummari be withdrawn from dependence on the communes 
and regarded as autonomous institutions, subject to the rules of the law of 
17 July 1890, No. 6972, on public institutions of beneficence. 

Finally by the law of 14 July 1907, No. 562, the provisions of which 
were fused with those of the preceding laws of 2 August 1897, No. 392, and 
28 July 1902, No. 342, in the combined text of 10 November 1907, No. 944, 
these institutions were entirely withdrawn from the rules of the said law of 
17 July 1890, transformed into institutions of agricultural credit, and sub¬ 
jected only to the provisions of the new law. 

On the basis thereof and according to the rules of the recent lieutenancy 
decree-law of 23 August 1917, No. 1592, the organization of the Monti Fru- 
mentari is established as follows: 

They are authorized to afford, in addition to the loans of grain originally 
supplied, loans in money, in the form of advances on pledged commodities, 
for the purchase of manures, seeds, fertilizers, curative substances, insecti¬ 
cides, implements of labour and stock, with the option of supplying such 
articles directly. They may lend rural implements for a determined pe¬ 
riod and may acquire land to resell it in small lots when such proceeding 
seems advisable. 

Neither loans in kind nor loans in money may surpass 1,000 liras in 
value. The Monti Frumentari may receive interest on them at a rate 2 % 
per cent, in addition to the rate charged by the Casse Ademprivili. The 
maximum advance which the latter may make to a Monte is 20,000 liras. 

The institution of the roadia is recalled by the fact that a commune 
is authorized to concede gratis, for a period of no more than ten years, an 
extent of land sufficent to produce the quantity of grain needed for the en¬ 
dowment of a Monte out of the communal lands. In case of such grant 
the administrative provincial Giunta may, on the advice of the local com¬ 
munal council, oblige the inhabitants of the commune in question to cul¬ 
tivate such land without payment under the supervision of the director 
of the ambulant chair of agriculture. 
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The capital of a Monte is constituted of: i) its capital in kind and money; 
2) the advance of a sum not exceeding 20,000 liras granted, as explained, 
by the Cass a Ademprivile / 3) its store-house for the deposit of provisions 
and implements ; 4) lands ceded to it by the commune, by bodies and by 
individuals, etc. 

Monti Fmmentari which possess a capital of less than 2,000 liras or foi 
other reasons cannot usefully fulfil their functions shall, on the advice of 
th eCassa Ademprivile of the province, be compelled to unite with the Monti 
of conterminous communes or be concentrated in the Cassa Ademprivile . 
After such concentration the Cassa should by preference employ the capita] 
of the concentrated Monti for making loans to the inhabitants of the com¬ 
munes in which these Monti were situated, and it may, with the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Munster of Agriculture, institute branches and representation 
where there is manifest need of these. 

The Monti , are administered by commissions composed of five mem¬ 
bers, of whom one is nominated by the prefect of the province, two by the 
communal council, and two by the twenty or forty — according to whethei 
or not the commune's population surpasses 3,000 — largest contributors 
to the land tax. 

For many years the Monti Fmmentari indubitably exercised a benefi¬ 
cent influence on the cultivation of grain in the island. In their flourishing 
period there was almost one for each commune, but they have come to be 
reduced in number and they now dispose of scant resources. At the end oi 
1913 (1) there were 193 of them in the province of Cagliari and 83 in that oi 
Sassari. To give an idea of their resources we reproduce the following ta¬ 
ble, which refers to the Monti Fmmentari of the province of Cagliari where 
institutions of this kind are more important than in Sassari. 

The supervision of the Monti Frumentari is entrusted in every province 
to the manager of the Cassa Ademprivile who may, when necessary, arrange 
for special inspections of them. 


§ 3. Thb AGRICULTURAL funds and agricultural consortia. 

The law, as has been said, authorizes the Casse Ademprivili to make 
loans not only to the Monti Fmmentari but also to the agricultural funds 
and consortia. As regards the constitution of the agricultural funds, the 
law states that they may be formed by means of a transformation of insti¬ 
tutions of piety affording credit, or oji the initiative of the Monti Frumentari 
and with the funds in cash found to be in excess of the needs of the Monti , 
the communes, the institutions of piety, other bodies or individuals. How¬ 
ever in Sardinia the provision which contemplates the derivation of agricul¬ 
tural funds from transformed institutions of piety Affording credit is, owing 


(1) See Elenco della societd cooperative e mutue agrane esistenti in Italia, il $idicembre 19x3, 
Appendtce: Elenco degli mi civici e dei dominii collettivi. Confedemsion? generate delle co-ope- 
riiive e mutue agrane itahane, Rome, Tip. Argenteria, Porto S. Stefano, 191 
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to the absence of the latter, destined to remain a dead letter. There are 
no agricultural funds having the form of moral entities in these regions. 
On the other hand numerous agricultural or rural funds have arisen m the 
form of co-operative societies, collective in name, having collective and unli¬ 
mited liability. On 21 December 1916 (1) 141 of them existed in the pro¬ 
vince of Cagliari and 51 in that of Sassari. They receive credit from the Casse 
Ademprivili of their respective provinces and the savings-bank of the Bank 
of Naples, and grant loans in money for the following objects: cultivation, 
the harvest, seeds and manures, fertilizers, and the acquisition of live 
and other stock, rural machinery and implements, apparatus for handling 
and preserving agricultural produce and everything else which may be 
necessary to the pursuit of agriculture. 

The agricultural consortia, constituted as co-operative societies and 
having limited liability, are less important in the island. On 31 December 
1916, according to the publication cited in note (1), four of them had been 
formed in the province of Cagliari and ten in that of Sassari. They 
may determine to exercise one or more of the following functions: 
1) the acquisition, on their own account or that of others, for distri¬ 
bution to members, of seeds, manures, fertilizers, produce, live stock, im¬ 
plements, etc; 2) the sale, on their own account or that of others, of the agri¬ 
cultural produce of local agriculturists, opening for such purposes their own 
stores for the deposit and sale of goods ; 3) the making of advances on the 
deposit of determined agricultural products which are easily preseived, 
and the transport of such products to the common stores, etc. 

The small number of the agricultural consortia in this island, where 
rural funds, that is to say bodies having collective and unlimited liability, 
especially flourish, shows how “ what may be called the co-operative con¬ 
science has taken healthy root in the island's soil — the conviction namely 
that only the principle of solidarity can be the basis of an agricultural cre¬ 
dit which fulfils its objects 


§ 4. THE DEVEI0PMENT OF TRANSACTIONS IN AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 

FROM 1913 TO 1916. 

By means of the advance of 2,200,000 liras contemplated by the law of 
16 July 1914, already cited, which was made by the Deposit and Loans Fund 
to the Casse AdmprivUi of Cagliari and Sassari, and by means of the authori¬ 
zation which these Casse received, by the ministerial decree of n October 
1914, to exceed the regular maximum grants to the Monti Frumentari* more 
ample agricultural credit was accorded both by the Casse Ademprivili 
to the agriculturists directly, and indirectly between the Casse Adem- 


(n See Ftenco dcVesocrfi coopeiativc e imdue a^rane esistentiin Ttaha al 31 dtcembn ioi6« 
(0 it hr'Ktonc Cetieralc delle Coopoahve e Mutue agraric Itahanc Rome, Tip Panettd e Pr<_- 
trflli, iqi*- 
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privili and the agricultural funds and between the Monti Frumentari and 
the agriculturists. This appears in the two following tables which compare 
the number and importance of the transactions in agricultural credit com¬ 
pleted by the Casse Ademprivili from 1913 to 19x6. 

Table II. — Cassa Ademprivih of Cagliari. 




1913 

X914 

1915 

19x6 

Kind of transaction 

Tiansactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 

Tiansactions 



Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Nu la¬ 
bel 

Amount 

involved 

. 

Num- 
j ber 

Amount 
j involved 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 




Liias 


Liras 


| Liras 


Liras 

1 

Direct Agricultural 
credit for fanning . 

• 

2 9 

27,756.10 

7 i 

80,243.00 

109 

; 

126,803 65 

187 

234,967.15 

2 

Agricultural credit 
afforded. Rediscount 

7,027 

1,865,933.24 

n ,774 

2,468,852.20 

13,706 

2,814,420.15 

12,823 

2,866*374-58 

3 

Advances to the Jfon- 
ti Frumentari, . . . 

5 

, 23.550.0° 

23 

i 75 ,iiMo 

70 

541,833.00 

33 

55.806.71 

4 

Loans for improving 
land. ..... 

17 

149,775.00 

10 

47,000.00 

6 

69,500 00 

1 

3,000 00 


Total . . . 

7,07s 

2,067,014.34 

11,878 

2,771,213.60 

13,891 

3,552,565.80 

13,044 

| 3,160,148.44 


' This fund made altogether loans amounting to 17,072,998.88 liras, 
distributed as follows: 


I^oans to agriculturists tor faming .... 

Advances to Monti Fnmmtan and Num* 
mart* . 

Advances to agricultural and lural funds, 
agricultural societies and various bodies 

Advances to agriculturists for settlers' houses, 
modem stables and other improvements. 

Total . . . 


Loans made 

Loans repaid 

Loans in being 
on 31 Oct. 1917 

Liras 

Liras 

Lima 

901,8^9.95 

415 , 815'72 

486.524,23 

1,576,199.51 

871 296.76 

704,902.75 

14,198,684.42 

11,289,826.80 

2,908,857.62 

396,275.00 

91,242 42 

305,032.58 

17,072,998.88 

12,667,681 70 

4,405.317*18 
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Table III. — Cassa Ademprivile of Sassari . 





1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


Kind 

ol transaction 

Transactions 

Tiausactions 

Transactions 

Transactions 


Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

involved 




Liras 


Liias 


Liras 


Liras 

X 

Diiect agricultural 
credit for farming 

1,205 

739,625.50 

1,862 

940,175.89 

2,536 

1,124,330.05 

2,882 

1 , 489 , 744.94 

2 

Agricultural credit. 
Rediscount . . . 

i ,358 

430 , ; 35 -oo 

1,992 

464,478.35 

3,570 

605,782.15 

2,668 

712,339.70 

3 

Advances to the.V on- 
tifrumentati . . . 

1 

2,000.00 

1 

3,000.00 

25 

167,700.00 

3 

14,00 

4 

Advances for impro¬ 
ving land .... 

i\ 

120,206.00 

18 

54,350.00 

126 

i 95 , 795 .oo 

134 

224,924.73 

5 

Advances lor com¬ 
munes for acquir¬ 
ing g-ain. 

— 


— 

— 


— 

X 

* 7,000.00 


Total . . . 


1,292,566.50 

3,873 

1,462,004.24 

5,257 

2,183,007.20 

5,688 

3,448,009.39 


Farther bm^fit has b^en derived by Sardinian agriculture from the 
concession of the preference loans, intended for the agricultural improve¬ 
ment and systematization of lands, to which we have already alluded in 
speaking of the law of 16 July 1914. Such loans, granted at the low rate 
of interest of 2 % per cent., are amortizable within twenty-five years 
beginning five years after they are granted, and thus for the first five years 
borrowers pay only interest and for the succeeding twenty-five years the 
amortization quota in addition to interest. The method of-applying for 
and granting these loans has been reduced to the form simplest and least 
burdensome for applicants, who pay*no other charges than those incident 
to the preparation of the documents proving their possession of their 
lands, and of the technical plans for the intended improvements and sys¬ 
tematization. * 

Sardinian farmers have not taken long to realize the advantages they 
may derive, with the h?lp of such loans, from scientifically arranging their 
lands. In spite of present circumstances — the lack of labour, the high 
cost of labour and material — which certainly do not favour a large de¬ 
velopment of agricultural enterprise, 87 of these loans have been granted 
for a total sum of 1,201,331 liras. They were distributed as follows: 


less than 

L. 

5.000 


loans no. 32 amounting to 

between 

* 

5,000 anil 

L. ir,ooo 

v 10 « * 

» 

> 

10,000 j 

> 20,000 

> iS > 

a 

V 

20,000 A 

» 50,000 

15 » P 


L. 

* 110,15^ 

» 255,551 

ji 46l,Sl s 


3* 50,000 

more than « ioo.coo 


J 100,000 » 2 

» 1 

Total loans » 87 


» * xot,v>oo 

» » i6*-,x6o 

If. 1.2 o.v.i 


These figures show that most of the loans thus granted are of small 
sums, a proof of the benefit derived by small owners from this effective 
form of State help. 
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ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE VITICULTURAL INDUSTRY OF MENDOZA 
AND THE ARGENTINE AGRICULTURAL CRISIS. 

SOURCES: 

BELTRAair {Emilio) • Mendoza > su crisis Lconomica {Mendoza and bci Economic Crisisj m Rc- 
vtsta dt Ciencia\ Etondmica^, No* 41 to 4s, Buenos \yre*, Novemt>cr and December 1916, 
January, Feluuaiy and March 1917 
N\ci6n, Buonos Ayres, 1916-17 

The wonderful development of the countries of South America in their 
first century of independence had, in its every manifestation, an increasing 
rapidity so intense and unexpected, that it would have been difficult to 
cause the various forms of activity to converge in any well determined di¬ 
rection. Since all the elements which make up the surprising wealth of 
these countries do not rest on solid economic bases, they have often enough 
been artificially increased or deformed by speculation. It should not there¬ 
fore cause surprise that frequently, in studying such new countries, one 
finds that their normal economic progress is unexpectedly arrested or acce¬ 
lerated, and that marked changes, if not real crises, are in consequence 
produced. 

The Argentine Republic is in the van of progress in South America, 
Some years ago, that is at the moment she attained to her maximum 
economic development, she passed through the gravest crisis which she has 
ever had to endure — the gravest because the most general. It is easy to 
understand that this crisis reacted strongly on the viticultural industry, 
which is localized in the province of Mendoza and which, like all the other 
national industries, had been increasingly disturbed for some years. No 
excessive dismay should however be caused by Argentine crises. A local 
economist, Senor Emilio J. Bertrame, expresses himself as follows on the sub¬ 
ject in a recent book which is the basis of our study. " Our crises are neces¬ 
sary, for the impoverishment of the national organism which they produce 
is nothing else than the elimination therefrom of injurious elements which 
endanger the very life of the country This is however on condition 
that they are not excessively prolonged. Hence there is an urgent need 
for the State to take all possible steps not only to resolve a crisis happily 
but also to prevent its repetition. 
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In the following pages we will examine the conditions of the viticul- 
tural industry in the province of Mendoza, as offering one manifestation 
of the Argentine crisis, and will indicate the measures suggested for the so¬ 
lution of this local crisis. 

§ i. Agricultural conditions in mendoza 

The province of Mendoza is one of the richest in the Argentine Repub¬ 
lic and can rival the production of Buenos Ayres, Sari a F£, Cordoba, Bntre 
Rios and Tucuman. 

Topographically it is a vast plain, extending from North to East and 
slightly inclined to the South-East, following the natural slope of Argentine 
territory. Further south, towards San Luis, it is lost in the immense and 
monotonous pampas. To the West rises the majestic and white-tipped 
chain of the Andes whence the most important watercourses flow. The 
communication of Mendoza with the capital ~ a great consumers' market 
— tv means of the railway which unites the Pacific and the Atlantic, has 
very largely contributed to its economic progress. If man had not modi¬ 
fied the soil of this province, which is naturally dry owing to its composi¬ 
tion and the arid climate, bringing to it the necessary quantity of water 
from distant rivers by means of a vast network of canals, it would have re¬ 
mained unproductive and would not be in enjoyment of its present condi¬ 
tions of fertility. These conditions are used almost exclusively for the cul¬ 
tivation of vines. As one goes through the province of Mendoza he per¬ 
ceives only synmetrical and interminable vineyard? rarely interrupted 
except by alfalfa plantations, the second most extensively grown crop in 
Mendoza, and by some maize and cornfields. 

Table T gives some data as to the distribution of the area of the province. 
Table II the area taken up by each of the several crops. 

Table I. 

Total area of Mendoza.16,956,145 hectares 


Cultivated 300,000 0 

Cultivable 4 . 500,000 

Irrigated 300,000 » 

Irrigable 500,000 > 

Non-irrigated 16,156,000 

Table II. 

Year Vines Alfalfa ' Maize Wheat Oats , Rice 

hectares hectares I hectares 1 hectares J hectares ’ hectares | hectares 

l8SS . 0,625 69,496, 3,391 6,481 513 — 1,300 

I 9 ° 8 . 3 L 792 138,005 % 10,185 7,615j 1,959 — f 4.547 

1915. 72,000 166,000 23,ooo| i8,ooo| — 161 — 
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The predominant cultivation of vines is due to various causes, first to 
the quality of the soil and to the climate which lend themselves excellentlj r 
to this form of agriculture, then to the fact that it does not need much 
trouble or expense, and finally to the circumstance that it gives the largest 
return, as appears from the following figures which refer to 1914: 

Approximate price Gross return 


per quintal per hectare 

Crop m pesos (i> in pesos 

Vines. 4 550 

Com . 7 245 * 

Maize. 5 175 

Alfalfa. 3 300 


The cultivation of alfalfa which furnishes, as we have said, the second 
most important crop in Mendoza, has, unlike vines, little industrial value 
and does not suffice to save the province from a condition of crisis, because 
the larger part of the alfalfa harvest in used to feed draught animals and 
only a small part sold and converted. The maize and the com are also 
of small industrial value to the district. 

The province of Mendoza might have other sources of riches, such as 
fruit growing, stock farming and the exploitation of mineral wealth. But 
the fruit growing industry has declined owing to the lack of & market caused 
by the general crisis and by difficulties of transport; stock farming has been 
reduced to the limits within which the small demands of Chilian markets 
can be satisfied ; and the minimg industry, which should be most important, 
has been unable to prosper owing to a lack of capital and labour. 

The following table gives data for four decades as to the area under 
vines in the province, and thus shows the development of this form of agri¬ 
culture. 


Year Area in Hectares 

1887. 5,695 

1897. i9o93 

K}07 . 31.286 

IQI7. 72,000 


The extraordinary rate of increase shown by these figures is chiefly 
due to the fact that agriculturists have been attracted by the magnificent 
profits to be drawn from the first from the vinegrowing industry. Such pro¬ 
fits amounted in 1912 to 50 per cent, of the capital invested. There was a 
parallel and large increase in the demand for lands adapted to vinegrowing, 
and in consequence a marked increase in the purchase-price of land, to 
which moreover speculation was no little contributory. 

In order to enlarge vineyards or form new vineyards landowners did 
not hesitate to have large recourse to land credit, if not to abuse it. 


11 1 peso -- \s at par. 
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We give certain ‘figures which may make clearer the course of the 
viticultural crisis in Mendoza: 


1 

Year 

1 

Area cm which ] 
vines were 
grown 

hectares 1 

1 

Sales 1 

of land 

million 

pesos 

Mortgages 

million 

pesos 

Price ol 
per quinta 

pes 

minimum 

l grapes 

1 of 46 kg. 

03 

tnflTitwiffl 

i 

1906.| 

1 

! 

22.0 

3.1 

3.60 

3-8o 

1907 . 

31,2861 

23.4 

6.4 

4.80 

5.00 

190&. 

38,1511 

20.5 

8.8 

5.00 ! 

5-50 

1909 . 

46,466 

18.5 

13-9 ; 

350 

4.00 

1910. 

47,660 

39-6 

1 16.2 

3.50 

4.00 

1911. ... . 

48,363 

7U6 

| 17.2 

3.00 

350 

1912. . . 

50,448 

56.4 

I 30.28 

3.00 

3 . 5 ° 

1913. 

1 52,602 

46 0 

29.17 

3-00 

3-50 

1914.| 

1 6o,6oo 

1 

4 U 4 

1 41*4 

2.50 

3.00 


As appears from this table viticulture largely increased in the last de¬ 
cade owing to the very remunerative price of its products: hence the great 
demand for land adapted to vinegrowing. We should note however that in 
the province of Mendoza, as throughout the Argentine, speculation in land 
has been and still is rife, and often land is brought into cultivation solely or 
partly to increase its selling value or that of neighbouring land. It is thus 
comprehensible that viticulturists owning one or more estates seek to raise, 
even fictitiously, the price of grapes which these produce and thus to 
increase the value of their land. 

Thus the land has largely an artificial value which should react harm- 
full}'’ on general economy. This did not irdeed fail to happen: available 
land came to be in excess of the demand for it and therefore the price of 
grapes fell. Tandowners, seeing the country's general prosperity, deluded 
themselves into thinking that this fall in price was momentary; but while 
the demand remained stationary, the price of grapes not only did not rise 
but actually fell more and more noticeably every year. Therefore landown¬ 
ers found themselves possessing land of which the value had considerably 
lessened since they had bought it. In order to keep tip the price of their 
produce and to meet their engagements they yet further abused the oppor¬ 
tunities for mortgage credit, to which, as we have seen, they had already 
had such great' recourse for the development of the viticultural industry 
and the extension of their vineyards. Thus, as the preceding table shows, 
they had reached a point when their lands were mortgaged far beyond their 
selling value. 

It was at this moment that the crisis reached its culminating point, 
chiefly because there was an over-production of grapes, the basis of the first 
industry of Mendoza. Side by side with this over-production we find other 
causes which contributed to bring about a serious and dangerous state of 
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affairs in the viticultural industry" of the province. These causes must be 
sought in the several economic stages of this industry — vinegrowing, the 
vintage, the distribution and the consumption of wine. 

As regards vinegrowing we should recal that in 1915 there was a general 
diminution in the yield of vines caused by the excessively hot and dry sum¬ 
mer. Then the Zonda winds raged persistently; and 30 per cent, of the 
anticipated yield was lost. 

As to the vintage it should be noted that bad fermentation has more 
than once harmed the* wine of a district. It is generally imputed to a lack 
of skill in many of those concerned, but in recent years it has also been due 
to a forced parsimony in the use of the chemical ingredients necessary to 
producing normal wine, these chemicals having risen in price by from 50 to 
100 per cent, as a consequence of the war. 

As regards distribution Mendoza has no easy means of transporting 
her products. Except for one interprovincial railway her wealth is 
marketed by way of the cartroads of the province, which are in good 
condition but or which there is only an exiguous and costly service of 
waggons. This deficiency of means of transport is obviously a grave 
obstacle to the development of industry. 

It causes the price oi Mendoza wine at its destination to be 1.50 
pesos the litre, in a market where wines of superior quality cost no more 
or less. 

As regards consumption, Mendoza and San Juan have hitherto supplied 
wine to almost all the provinces of the Confederation. Buenos Ayres alone 
absorbs more than half of what Mendoza produces. But latterly Mendozan 
wine has had to be sold at a low price in order that it may compete with 
other wines, and therefore has lost the prestige it once had. 

§ 2 . Influence of the argentine general crisis. 

We have shown how and why the equilibrium of economic conditions, 
in that Argentine province which is above all viticultural, has been increa¬ 
singly disturbed. The further deplorable reaction of the general crisis 
throughout the country, determined by the European war, on the local 
crisis in Mendoza, is not difficult to understand. 

This is not the place in which to trace the history of the general crisis 
in the Argentine. We will however indicate its principal manifestations 
in order better to explain its reaction on the economic situation in Mendoza. 

It would certainly be a mistake to think that the European war was 
the first cause if the Argentine crisis, for at the outbreak of war the country 
had already been for some time in a difficult positions. Such a period of de¬ 
pression as those through which the great South American republic has, 
after longer or shorter intervals of prosperity, passed too often since it 
acquired its. independence, had recurred. The fact was due’to various and 
multiple causes, both domestic and foreign. Among the chief of them ware 
the excessive speculation in land, the abuse of the system of mortgages, the 
lack of thrift and of habits of saving among agriculturists, a luxurious way 
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of life,.a defective banking system, the lack of essentially agricultural in¬ 
stitutions of credit, and the absence of industries dependent on agriculture 
and stock farming. 

Side by side with these domestic causes for the present Argentine cri¬ 
sis are aggravating foreign causes, dependent on the organization support¬ 
ing the whole economy of the country, which always seeks abroad a market 
for its products (i) and the capital which feeds its industries. The regular 
economic progress of the country was for all these causes much hindered. 
There remained the products of importation, which could be depended 
upon to bring about a healthy and sound reconstitution of the national 
economy. But the European war supervened. 

This obviously caused an increased amount of the European capital in¬ 
vested in the country to be withdrawn, and at the same time it brought 
about a largely augmented foreign demand for Argentine products, so that if 
some industries were paralyzed by lack of capital others were largely strength¬ 
ened. Meanwhile a difficulty of no slight order arose in the matter of re¬ 
ceiving payment for Argentine products from importing countries, that 
namely of remitting gold in safety. This difficulty increased as maritime 
communications became more and more defective, so that the tonnage neces¬ 
sary to transporting products was no longer available. The consequence 
was first a rarefaction of the circulating medium and a temporary rise in 
the price of merchandize, then a large issue of paper money in excess of 
the limits of the legal metal guarantee, and a depreciation of products due to 
the lack of tonnage for exporting them. 

V) Thus the crisis and its immediate effects were general and therefore 
necessarily reacted on all industries, and such reaction was inevitably most 
injurious to industries not depending on exportation, which could not even 
profit by the temporary rise in the price of products needed by foreign coun¬ 
tries caused by the European war. Among these industries viticulture 
was one of those most badly hit, and hence the general crisis had a parti¬ 
cularly unfortunate effect on the local crisis in the province of Mendoza. 

§ 3. Suggested remedies. 

We will now notice the measures which might, according to the most 
generally received local opinion, remedy this state of affairs in Mendoza 

As regards the excessive production, it is thought that a law compell¬ 
ing the cultivation of the Creole grape, which has little commercial utility, 
might be very effective. French vines could be grafted on the Creole vines 
and would bear fruit within four years, an interval which would allow the 
general economic situation to improve, and the malbek, verdot and other 
vines would bear meanwhile. Thus in four years 3,600,000 quintals of 
grapes and 500,000 of the wine called Creole wine would be withdrawn from 
distribution. 

We have seen however that excessive production's not the only cause 

\z) O11I5 one hundredth part oi the total production of the Argentine is consumed within 
the country. 
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which has aggravated the viticultural crisis in Mendoza. Among contri¬ 
butory causes the lack of small properties in Mendoza as elsewhere in the 
Argentine is indubitably the first. If the agriculturist were the owner of 
at least three hectares he need not grow only vines on this holding but could 
maintain himself and his family on its produce. Thus the excessive and 
almost exclusive cultivation of vines, which takes place on the large es¬ 
tates, and the consequent excessive production of wine would be avoided. 
Yet other causes of the crisis are, as has alread} T been noticed, the lack of 
labour in the industries connected with viticulture, which is bound up with 
most important industries, such as distilling, the exporting of raisins andfresh 
fruit, the manufacture of tartaric acid, and others of less economic value, 
from all of which agriculture could derive immense benefits in that the}* would 
make possible the production of liqueurs, medicinal alcohol and brandy as 
well as wine. 

To remedy all other technical, financial and commercial deficiencies 
a series of legislative measures have been proposed. The following are 
the chief of them : 

1) The absolute prohibition of new plantation* of vines fr6m 1917 
to 1921. 

2) A variety of crops to include all those to which the soil of Mendoza 
is adapted, so that the province may enjoy the economic advantages con¬ 
sequent on the richness of this variety. 

3) The institution of a practical school of agriculture and trade in 
which special courses in the work of vintage will be held. 

4) The institution of district stores which will aim at making 
the conversion of grapes easier to members of co-operative societies. 

5) Laws for the severe punishment of usury. 

6) Provisions against fraud and against the adulteration of wine and 
other products of vintage. 

7) The encouragement of new industries by granting fiscal ex¬ 
emptions for long periods of years. 

8) Commercial treaties with neighbouring countries, which will faci¬ 
litate the export of Argentine vines by granting reciprocal freedom from cus¬ 
toms duties. 

9) The continuation of the San Juan and Serrezuela railway to 
Mendoza and the development of means of transport generally. 

* 

* * 

Such is briefly the history of the viticultural crisis in Mendoza, which 
might indubitably be remedied if, as has been explained, a better balance 
were maintained between production and consumption. 

If the crisis has injured the province economically it has had an edu¬ 
cational value. The sources of riches in Mendoza, even from the point of 
view of viticulture only, are so copious that after the war Mendozan wines 
will certainly compete in the various national markets with the best wines of 
Europe. 
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Agricultural production in the United States has come to have a ca¬ 
pital importance for European countries owing to the diminution of their 
own resources in foodstuffs which has been caused by the war. 

The situation cf America as regards her supplies of food since her entry 
into the struggle is merely an accentuation of that towards which she has 
been gradually and inevitably drifting for years. The areas of fertile land 
which once provided for her growing population have been exhausted. It 
has become imperative to increase the production of the necessaries of life 
by more efficient and intelligent methods of agriculture, and by utilizing 


(1) This volume of The Attnals gives the proceedings of the Conference on the World's 
Food held by the American Academy of Political and Social Science at Philadelphia on 14 
and 15 September 19x7. 
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those less accessible and less fertile territories which have hitherto been 
neglected. The following figures, taken from the last census and covering 
the period from 1900 to 1910, show how production has decreased in pro¬ 
portion to population: 


Acreage under cultivation per capita \ Decrease of 10 per cent. 
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The increasing population accompanied by decreasing production 
makes the task both of the Federal government and of the several States 
difficult. We will endeavour in the following pages briefly to show what has 
been done in the United States to develop agricultural production, to in¬ 
crease the available supply of foodstuffs and to regulate the trade in food¬ 
stuffs. 

§ 1. Legislative provision for agriculture and the trade 

IN FOODSTUFFS. 

The powers conferred on the President with regard to foodstuffs and 
the legislative basis of all the recent measures taken in this sphere depend 
on two Acts passed on 10 August 1917. 

The first is called “ An Act to Provide Further for the National Secu¬ 
rity and Defence by Stimulating Agriculture and Facilitating the Distri¬ 
bution of Agricultural Products It enacts that the purpose stated in 
its title shall be attained “by gathering authoritative information concern¬ 
ing the food supply, by increasing production, by preventing waste of 
the food supply, by regulating the distribution thereof The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized, with the approval of the President, “to inves¬ 
tigate and ascertain the demand for the supply, consumption, costs and 
prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, production, trans¬ 
portation, manufacture, storage and distribution of foods, food materials, 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural implements and machinery Any per¬ 
son must, when questioned by the Secretary of Agriculture or anyone act¬ 
ing for him, answer to the best of his knowledge as to any matter of which 
the Act thus authorizes the investigation and must produce any documents 
relevant thereto which he possesses. 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture finds that “there is or may be a 
special need in any restricted area for seeds suitable for the production of 
food or feed crops, he is authorized to purchase or contract with persons 
to grow such seeds, to store them, and to furnish them to farmers for cash, 
at cost, including the expense of packing and transportation For this pur¬ 
pose the sum of $ 2,500,000 is appropriated out of Treasury funds. The 
following additional sums are appropriated out of moneys in the 
Treasury : for the prevention, control and eradication of the diseases and 
pests of live stock, the enlargement of live stock production, and the 
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conservation and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy and other animal 
products, $885,000; for the prevention, control and eradication of 
insects and plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation 
and utilization of plant products $441,000; for increasing food produc¬ 
tion and eliminating waste and promoting conservation of food by 
educational and demonstrational methods, through countrv, district and 
urban agents and others, $ 4,348,400; for gathering authoritative infor¬ 
mation as the Act specifies, extending and enlarging the market news 
service, preventing waste of food in storage or transit and food held 
for sale, advising as to movements of markets and the distribution of peri¬ 
shable products, and enabling the Secretary of Agriculture to investi¬ 
gate the soundness of fruits, vegetables and other foods when received 
at impoitant central markets, and give certificates as to his conclusions 
to consigners, $ 2,522,000. 

The President may " by and with the advice and consent of the Se¬ 
nate appoint two Additional Secretaries of Agriculture ”. 

Thus the provisions of this law aim first at increasing production 
directly by furnishing seeds on good terms to farmers in need of them, 
thus allowing the cultivated area to be extended; and indirectly by 
combating diseases of plants and animals, encouraging the preservation 
of meat, vegetables and fruit, reducing waste, and regulating the trade 
in foodstuffs. Secondly the Act creates-two new directing agencies. 

The second law is entitled “ An Act to Provide for the National Se¬ 
curity and Defence by Encouraging the Production, Conserving the Sup¬ 
ply and Controlling the Distribution of Food Products and Fuel ”, It is 
more complex and has a wider bearing then the other, as is proved by the 
appropriations it authorizes which amount to $ 160,000,000. It is con¬ 
cerned not only with the food of men and animals but also with coal, con- 
bustible oils and gas, manures, fertilizers, tools, utensils, apparatus, machi¬ 
nery, and plant for the production of primary necessaries, and it has pro¬ 
visions for the prevention and mitigation of scarcity, of monopolization and 
o speculation, in fact of all personal control which might alter the normal 
equilibrium of exchanges. 

The Act forbids any person wilfully to destroy any necessaries, for 
the purpose of enhancing the price or restricting the supply thereof, or 
knowingly to waste them or wilfully permit preventible deterioration of 
them, to hoard or monopolize them, to make unjust charges for handling 
them or dealing with them, to limit the facilities for transporting, producing, 
supplying or dealing in them, or to exact excessive prices for them. Id. 
order to prevent unfair fluctuations of price the President may fix just 
rates of charges for storage and of commissions and profits, except in the 
case of farmers and gardeners and co-operative associations of these, that 
is of the producers themselves. The President may also restrict the right 
to import, manufacture, store or distribute necessaries, and the right to 
mine necessaries, to persons whom he has licensed to pursue these callings; 
and thus he is able to exercise an effective control over them. 

In order to give protection against a rise in prices and to steady prices, 
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the President is authorized to buy, store, provide facilities for storing, and 
sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, beans and potatoes. 

The capital provision of the Act is the following: “ Whenever the Pre¬ 
sident shall find that an emergency exists requiring stimulat ; on of the pro¬ 
duction of wheat... he is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as 
far in advance of seeding time as practicable, to determine and to give 
public notice of what, underspecified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for w T heat in order to assure such producers reasonable profit. The 
President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the official 
grain standards for wheat as established under the United States grain 
standards Act, approved n August 1916. The President shall from time 
to time establish... regulations in connection with such guaranteed prices, 
and in particular governing conditions of delivery and payment, and diffe¬ 
rences in price for the several standard grades in the principal primary 
markets of the United States, adopting Number One Northern Spring or its 
equivalent at the principal interior primary markets as the basis. There¬ 
upon, the government of the United States hereby guarantees every produ¬ 
cer of wheat produced within the United States, that, upon compliance by 
him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for an} 7 wheat produced 
in reliance upon this guarantee, within the period not exceeding eighteen 
months prescribed in the notice (that is up till 1 May 1919) a price not less 
than the guaranteed price therefor This price is fixed at $2 for the 
harvest of 1918 and the grade already named. On com which may dur¬ 
ing this period be imported into the United States at a less price than the 
guaranteed minimum the President may impose a duty equal to the 
difference between the two prices. The President is also authorized to buy 
any wheat for which a guaranteed price shall thus be fixed, and to 
hold, transport or sell and deliver it to any citizen of the United States 
or any citizen of a country making war on the enemies of the United 
States. Such wheat thus bought may similarly be used to furnish 
supplies to any department or agency of the government of the United 
States. 

For the purposes of this Act the sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated 
to the purchase by the State of nitrate of soda, which will be resold to 
farmers at cost price, including expenses, in order to increase agricultural 
production in 1917 and 1918. 

On the basis of the Act's provisions the federal authorities have in 
recent months published a series of regulations and instructions which aim 
at regulating, in the best interests of the whole country, the methods fol¬ 
lowed in trade, with a view to adapting them to present necessities and 
imposing the restrictions which present circumstances demand. 

The Food Administration has provided for the elimination of exces¬ 
sive commission^ to brokers, commission merchants and auctioneers of 
foods by regulations which have had effect since 1 November 1917. 

They forbid any licensee under the Act to " charge directly or indi¬ 
rectly a commission or brokerage on the sale of food commodities in ex¬ 
cess of that which ordinaril} 7 and customarily prevails under normal condi- 
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tions ” in his district and his branch of trade. Commission men, brokers and 
auctioneers are forbidden to sell foods to themselves or persons connected 
with their own business without permission from the person entrusting 
such food to them for sale, or to take a profit m addition to the commission 
or brokerage. 

Speculation in canned goods is checked by special regulations governing 
the canners whom the Food Administration placed under license on i No¬ 
vember. They were forbidden to sell canned peas, Indian corn, tomatoes, 
salmon and sordines in advance before i February, this date being sub¬ 
ject to alteration in accordance with the the needs of the military forces 
and the allies. It was further provided that “ the licensee shall not sell for 
t future delivery any canned peas, canned corn or canned tomatoes in excess 
of 75 per cent, of the normal ^ield of such acreage as the licensee has already 
under contract or legal contract. The licensee shall not sell for future 
delivery canned salmon or canned sardines in excess of 75 per cent, of his 
estimated pack, conservatively figured with regard to his capacity and the 
supply of fish which can reasonably be expected by him ”. 

The majority of retailers are not licensees and therefore are not control¬ 
led by the Food Administration; but they are prevented from charging exor¬ 
bitant prices by an announcement of the Food Administration that no ma¬ 
nufacturer, wholesale dealer or other handler of food will be allowed to 
sell to any retailer in the United States who makes unreasonable profits 
or buys large quantities of foods for speculative purposes. Although the 
smaller retailers cf food are exempt from the provisions cf the Act which 
concern licenses they are subject to others of its provisions. 

An important provision for the limitation of speculation in produce 
placed in cc Id storage is a rule which strictly reguletcs and limits loans and 
advances made by storage warehousemen to depositors. As a means 
however of preserving excess products in seasons of productivity for use 
in seasons of scarcity, the economic necessity of cold storage is recog¬ 
nized. 

The hoarding cf food is to be checked by the United States Food Admi¬ 
nistration in connection with its system of licensing dealers. No licensee 
may " keep on hand or have in possession or under control, by contract 
or other arrangement, at any time, any food commodities in a quantity 
in excess cf the reasonable requiiements of his business for use or sale by 
him, during the period of sixty days, and he may not " sell or deliver to 
any person any food commodities '* if he knew, or have reason to believe 
*' that such a sale or delivery will give to such person a supply in excess of 
his reasonable requirements for use or sale b}* him during the period of 
sixty days next succeeding such s°le or delivery For some commodi¬ 
ties the period is thirty days. Exceptions are made of certain commodi¬ 
ties very abundantly produced in certain seasons, such as fruit, vegetables, 
fish, poultry, eggs, driiy produce, cctton seed products and others. These 
may be held in sufficient quantities to meet the reasonable demand in 
seasons of scanty or no production. Sales of more than sixty d^ys* supply 
may be made for the use of the governments of the United States end the 
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allies and of cities and States. Products intended for sowing may be stored 
for longer than sixty days if notice be sent to the Food Administrator. 

About 100,000 manufacturers, wholesale dealers and other distribu¬ 
tors will be affected by the requirements attached to licenses. The aims 
pursued in licensing dealers are: 1) to limit the prices charged by licensees 
so that they are only reasonably in excess of expenses, and to prevent 
speculative profits following on a rising market; 2) to canse food to pass 
as directly and rapidly as possible from the producer to the consumer ; 
3) to limit advance contracts and dealings in them as much as is practi¬ 
cable. 


§ 2. Plans for production and marketing in 1917-1918. 

When the United States declared war last April sowing plans were 
already far advanced. Nevertheless active steps were taken imme¬ 
diately to effect as large an increase of production as possible. The 
Secretary of Agriculture called together at St. Louis on 9 and xo April 
a body very representative of the agricultural interests of the nation. 
A careful report was drafted, recommending the steps to be taken, and 
these may be summarized as follows: 

1. Every community was to be urged to produce its own food and 
fodder as far as practicable. 

2. The production of non-perishable staple commodities was to be 
increased beyond local needs wherever this could most profitably be done. 

3. The staple commodities recommended by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture to be immediately planted in increased quantities were spring wheat, 
rye, beans and rice. Sugar beetroot and sugar-cane production was to be 
increased in the districts lending themselves to these industries. 

4. The commercial production of perishable commodities was to be 
raised above its normal level only in so far as* facilities for transportation 
and marketing were assured. Home gardens were to be encouraged parti¬ 
cularly with a view to supplying the needs of the gardening families. 

* A) Cereals and Forage Crops . — During the summer of 1917 more defi¬ 
nite recommendations for production in 1918 were prepared, and took into 
account the existing conditions as to transport and the supply of seeds, 
fertilizers, farm machinery and labour. The programme drawn up asked 
for 44,634,000 acres of winter wheat. The authorities of the States most 
concerned, namely those properly equipped with machinery for producing 
and harvesting winter wheat, decided that it -was possible to increase this 
acreage, and the plan finally adopted asks that winter wheat be sown over 
47,000,000' acres and winter rye over 5,000,000 acres. On the basis of 
the average yield of the last ten years this acreage should produce about 
672,000,000 bushels. It was too early to determine the area which should 
be sown with spring wheat in 1918. In 1917 the area thus sown was 
19,000,000 acres. It was recommended that rye should be sown over 
5 J 3 1 * 000 acres, which would represent an increase of 22 per cent, over the 
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area so sown in 1917. The planting of winter oats in the south was recom¬ 
mended. The acreage under beans has increased by 84 per cent, since last 
year. The production of hay and forage crops is to be increased. Carefully 
worked out plans are being followed in areas which have suitable stocks 
of seeds, to ensure that these are used to increase production. The depart¬ 
ment will, in co-operation with the Food Administration, pass upon all 
applications for leave to store grain to serve as seed and thus seeds of 
the highest qualities will be preserved. 

B) Potatoes. — The appeal of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
met with an immediate response in the case of potatoes which were planted 
over an additional 117,000 acres. Owing however to the high price and 
inadequate supply of good seed potatoes and the almost prohibitive price 
of fertilizers the potato crop of 1917 was less satisfactory in respect of qua¬ 
lity than in respect of quantity. The opinion has become more or less gene¬ 
ral that owing to the increased production of potatoes and the lack of sto¬ 
rage it would be economical to put large quantities of them through proces¬ 
ses of dehydration. Some difficulties now encountered by potato-growers 
will be overcome by the recent ruling of the Federal Reserve Board 
which allows potatoes properly sorted and graded and properly stored to 
be security for warehouse receipts negotiable at member banks at a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent., including all commissions. In co-operation with 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, the Food Administration has esta¬ 
blished official grades, .which have been approved and will serve as a basis 
for putting the ruling of the Federal Reserve Board into practice. 

C) Live Stock. — The Department is, in co-operation with the Food 
Administration, the agricultural colleges and live stock associations and 
producers, taking many steps to extend the production of cattle, hogs and 
sheep. The following are the means adopted-to increase beef production; 
the increased production of fodder, the distribution of cattle on ranges 
over feeding areas, the redistribution of cattle in areas stricken with 
drought over more fertile areas, a concentrated campaign against the 
cattle-tick, the efficient management of Federal grazing lands, the greater 
encouragement of boys’ beef clubs, and the appointment of a very large 
number of additional agricultural agents who will help to extend the 
cattle industry by educational work. 

An increase in the supply of milk and dairy produce must be secured 
by education in scientific methods of feeding and in the selection of cows 
of good yield. 

There is a world shortage of wool and mutton. All agricultural agen¬ 
cies in the United States are therefore endeavouring to educate farmers to 
raise sheep and produce wool by safe and conservative methods. 

The production of hogs is to be increased by every available means, 
including a better control of hog cholera and other hog diseases. The utili¬ 
zation of pasture and of forage crops to a maximum extent is recommended, 
in order to reduce the amount of grain needed for feeding pigs. 

Altogether the fet capita production of live stock in the United States 
has dropped. This is in spite of a 2 per cent, increase of cattle in 1917 — as 
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compared with 1916 — one of 3 per cent, if only milch cows are considered. 
The number of hogs was however less in 1917 than in 1916. In Iowa, the 
greatest hog-producing State, there were 20 per cent, fewer hogs in 1917 
than in 1916, and in Missouri 18 per cent., while in all the United States 
the number of hogs had diminished by seven millions. The high price of 
grain and the uncertainties of the market persuaded the fanners in a large 
psrt of the country that it was not worth their while to raise more 
hogs. 

Similar conditions were found in the case of the dairy herds. Whereas 
in New York State about 17 per cent, of the milch cows are normally slaugh- 
teredin a year, an additional 14 per cent, were slaughtered between 
1 April 1916 and I April 1917 owing to the high cost of producing milk. 

The situation with respect to sheep is no better. Between 1900 and 
1915 the number of sheep per thousand of the population decreased by 
48 per cent. Sheepfarming naturally developed first in the Eastern States, 
then gradually was pushed further westwards as the value of arable land 
in the more settled parts of the country rose. Thus in Vernon there were 
1,681,819 sheep in 1840 and only 47,415 in 1915. From 1870 to 1880 there 
were nearly 5,000,000 sheep in Ohio, only 4,000,000 in 1890 and only 
2,100,000 in 1915. In Texas the number rose from 3,000,000 in 1880 to 
4,260,000 in 1890, but it had fallen to 1,600,000 in 1915. In California it 
fell from 5,727,000 in 1880 to 1,900,000 in 1915. During this period sheep 
were kept for the production of wool only; but now wool has become 
a by-product for meat constitutes about two thirds of the total product 
of sheep. 

In view of the unforeseen needs which have arisen through the war a 
large work of propaganda has been instituted in order to awaken the inte¬ 
rest of the agricultural class in sheepfarming. One of the lines of work 
decided upon has been that of oiganizing and developing as many boys' 
and girls' sheep and lambs clubs as possible. It is hoped that the breeds of 
sheep will be improved. The great north-western grazing territory, com¬ 
prising the States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming and Oregon and containing 
vast areas of free or very cheap grazing lands, has been the great source 
of wool and mutton production during the present century. These 
four States in 1916 produced 86,255,000 pounds of wool; or about 30 per 
cent, of the total wool clip of the United States, namely 288,000,000 pounds. 
There has hitherto been no point of contact between the farmer in the East 
who desires to buy a small flock and the great flocks of the Western range 
which are his only source of supply. The Interstate Dive Stock Company 
has therefore been formed, and provides the capital with which sheep are 
brought in large quantitites from the Western range and distributed over 
the Eastern farming sections. The capital of the company has been sub¬ 
scribed by public spirited men and it is on a non-profit basis. Speaking 
generally, the following are the conditions which make for abundant 
production of live stock: abundance and therefore relative cheapness of 
animal foods; scarcity of live stock in relation to demand and therefore 
high prices for the producer; and scarcity of agricultural labour. It 
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seems that all these conditions will be present during the coming agri¬ 
cultural season. 

D. Marketing Agricultural Products. — Owing to the extent to which 
production will be increased in the present season more attention must be 
given to marketing. Districts which have not hitherto produced.in excess 
of their needs will do so, and the producers, being inexperienced in market¬ 
ing, will not be able to dispose of their produce without help. They must 
be protected from speculators. 

One of the most pressing needs is that of a proper distribution of sup¬ 
plies over markets: otherwise while some are undersupplied, others will 
be oversupplied and food will be allowed to decay because it cannot be sold. 
The Bureau of Markets proposes to meet this need by extending its services 
of market news on fruit, vegetables, live stock and meat, and instituting 
similar services in relation to butter, eggs, poultry, grain, seeds and hay. 

a) Fruit and Vegetables. — Some of the crops covered by the news ser¬ 
vice last year were tomatoes, cantaloupes, peaches, water melons, onions, 
asparagus, strawberries, potatoes, grapes and apples. Temporary and per¬ 
manent branch offices have been established in the most important markets 
and consuming centres, and daily telegraphic reports are obtained from the 
common carriers, showingthe number of carloads of each product consigned 
from producing areas and their destinations. These reports are summarized 
for redistribution to producing areas, markets and the press, the number 
of available cars and a list of prevailing prices in each market being added 
to them. 

The appropriation of treasury moneys will allow the number of per¬ 
manent stations to be increased from twelve to twenty-five and the reports 
to cover all the more important fruits and vegetables and such important 
staple commodities as dried beans and peas. The service will extend over 
the whole country, stations being opened on the Pacific Coast and in the 
South. 

• b) Live Stock and Meat. — A service of market reports on conditions 
of the meat trade in the Eastern consuming cities was instituted in Decem¬ 
ber 1916. The information is published in daily bulletins in such important 
markets as Boston^ New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Washington. Daily telegraphic reports are received from divi¬ 
sional superintendents of railways, showing the number of cars loaded with 
each species of live stock during the preceding twenty-four hours and the 
destinations of these cars. This information is compiled and wired to the 
principal markets every day. The appropriation allows the eight stations 
now covered to be increased to twenty, and the organizations in New York 
and Chicago to be made adequate to the importance of the markets in 
these places. This work should be particularly valuable in the present 
emergency, not only in that it should equalize the distribution of live stock 
and meat, but also in that, by giving the producer confidence and relieving 
him of fear of speculators, it will increase production. 

c) Dairy Produce, Eggs and Poultry. — The service of news as to these 
products will include the issue of reports on production, and market re- 
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ceipts, conditions and prices as affecting them. Branch offices will be 
established on the Pacific Coast, in the Middle West, in the South and in 
the East. As yet, however, this work is in an experimental stage. 

d) Grain , Seeds and Hay . — A market reporting service is now being 
established for grain, hay and seed. Biweekly reports are issued giving 
estimates of stocks on hand, consignments, requirements of markets in 
the near future and buying and selling prices in the various districts. For 
this purpose the country has been divided into ten districts, and the first 
district to be organized includes Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Maryland end Delaware. 

E) Enquiry as to Stocks . — In order to have authoritative information 
as to the country's food supply, the Department of Agriculture is, through 
the Markets Bureau, collecting facts as to the existing quantity of foodstuffs, 
its situation and ownership. Schedules have been posted to 385,000 busi¬ 
nesses handling food, and these have sent reports as to the amount of eight¬ 
een important articles of food which each holds. The following are the 
more important groups of these dealers: grain elevators, mills and whole¬ 
sale dealers; grain, flour and fodder dealers and proprietary fodder dealers; 
breweries ; distilleries ; rice mills and storehouses; canners of fruit, vegeta¬ 
bles, meat and sea foods; mills, refineries and exclusive dealers in edible oils; 
sugar and sirop mills and refineries ; wholesale and retail bakers ; manufac¬ 
turing and wholesale confectioners, fish freezing* plants and dry and salt fish 
packers; slaughterers and meat packers; lard compound and oleomargarine 
manufacturers; wholesale poultry, butter, eggs and cheese dealers; poultry 
packing and fattening plants and live poultry consigners; wholesale fruit 
and vegetable dealers ; wholesale grocers and merchandise brokers with 
stocks; creameries and milk condenseries; cheese factories. After this in¬ 
formation has been collected monthly reports will be issued. 

F) Inspection and Standardization of Products . — As we have explained 
in analysing the Act No. 40, passed on 10 August 1917, an inspection ser¬ 
vice will be conducted which will enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
investigate and to certify to consigners the condition in which fruit, vege¬ 
tables and other produce reach the markets. Producers, dealers and trans¬ 
port companies have been asking for such a service for years. It should 
protect producers against unjustified rejections of their produce, and 
against false and misleading reports on the condition in wich it is consigned 
for sale on commission ; and therefore it should stimulate the production 
of perishable produce. 

The standardization of agricultural products and of the packages and 
containers in which they are offered for sale is essential not only to their effi¬ 
cient marketing, but also to dealing with the present crisis, for it willfumish 
a basis for quotations of price and obviate many delays and misunderstand¬ 
ings. 

In a previous article we noticed the efforts made by the Gover nment 
of the United States in this direction (1). They have been completed by 
an Act of 1916 fixing standards for shelled Indian com and wheat. 

(1) See our issue for July 1917, page 61. 
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§ 3. Urban and suburban food production. 

In order to utilize all available pieces of land, within and near towns, 
as has been done in many European countries, the government of the 
United States has appointed a National Emergency Food Garden Com¬ 
mission. 

The statements jf the president of this commission show what excel¬ 
lent results it has obtained. East September 1,150,000 acres of city and 
town land, most of which had previously been unproductive, were under 
cultivation. In the whole country there were nearly three million " food 
gardens ”; and the nation's food supply was estimated to have been 
increased by the value of more than $ 350,000,000 b3 T such gardens. In the 
North American Review for September there was the following statement. 
“ Last spring, at .garden-planting time, we urged the increase of pro¬ 
duction, partly through intensified culture, to increase the yield per acre, 
and partly through the increase of acreage by the cultivation of neglected 
fields and even small pi >ts in suburban and urban areas. How well this 
policy was executed is seen in the report of the National Emergency 
Food Garden Commission that the gardens of the country were this year 
more than trebled in area. Beyond question, this achievement has much 
to d6 with the fact that the increase in price of garden products in the 
year was only 22 per cent; or less than one fifth the increase in the price 
of breadstuffs *\ 

As production has increased waste has diminished, and the preserva¬ 
tion of fruit and vegetables has had an increasingly important place in do¬ 
mestic economy. It was estimated that 460,000,000 quart glass jars of ve¬ 
getables and fruit, or three times the usual annual amount, were preserved 
by housewives in 1917. The drying and dehydrating of fruit and vegetables 
made a further important addition to the food supply. 

The Markets Bureau renders important help in one respect to home 
gardens. It is part of its programme of activity, laid down last April, to 
help to establish personal contact between producers and consumers in order 
to assist in marketing the surplus produce of home gardens and the excess 
produced by truck-growers and others, and many small quantities of food 
will thus be sold which could not otherwise be marketed. Agents will 
be placed in a number of large cities throughout the country to awaken 
interest among consumers in this system of direct marketing. Agents 
will also interest producers in furnishing supplies by working through 
the postmasters in small towns. In view of the shortage of cars and the 
congestion at railway termini, and the difficulty of handling a quantity 
less than a carload efficiently, demonstrations will be made to show how 
motor-trucks might be run on marketing routes. 

§ 4. Food production by boys' and girls' clubs. 

The boys' and girls' clubs, which have several times occupied our at¬ 
tention in this review, constitute a veritable army for they have more than 
two million members. Their so-called “ 4-H emblem" refers to their 
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pledge to consecrate “ head, heart, hands and health, through food produc¬ 
tion and food conservation, to help win the world war and world peace 

In 1916 it cost the Federal States and local authorities 79 cents per 
member to supervise, direct, instruct and encourage these boys and girls 
in producing food. As a result each of them produced on an average $ 20.96 
worth of food for the nation, thus giving a net profit of $ 20.17 on invest¬ 
ment. The 3,000 county agents, 1,000 club leaders, several hundred women 
agents, thousands of public school teachers, scout leaders and others have 
worked for a number of years to obtain this result. In 1910 this army 
for the production and preservation of food consisted only of a few hundred 
volunteeers. 

The following facts illustrate the success achieved. In 1917 the State 
co-operative club leaders conducted 1,534 demonstrations in home canning 
and preserving. They were attended by 20,860 club members, and 53,565 
men and women and 14,152 boys and girls who were not club members. The 
same club leaders visited 12,898 club plots, this supervision being addi¬ 
tional to that conducted locally by 4.367 volunteer club extension leaders., 
985 Indian com clubs were organized in twenty-four States and enrolled 
14,400 members. Final and complete reports were made by 3,918 members 
who cultivated 9,712 acres, on which they produced 523,110 bushds of 
Indian com or an average per member of more than 100 bushels an acre. 
They invested in the land $142“,867, including rent, the cost of their own 
labour and all other costs, the average investment of each of those making 
the final and complete report being $36.46. 

Twenty-three States organized garden and canning clubs. The 1,160 
garden and canning clubs enrolled 24,254 members of whom 7,903 reported 
that they had canned 201,305 quarts of produce, on an average 25.4 quarts 
a head. The total cost of production to those reporting was $ 28,126 — 
on an average $3.56 a head. 

The pig clubs produced 728,411 pounds of pork, worth $85,762, which 
brought to their members a net profit of $43,086. 

On 30 June 1917 there were 948 paid leaders connected with the boys’ 
and girls’ club work and 9,748 voluntary club leaders. Between 1 December 
1916 and 1 April 1917 the one or two weeks’ short courses at the various 
State colleges of agriculture were attended by 3,589 club members. 

Tast year, not only were the number and membership of the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs increased, but also the organization for the supervision and 
direction of their work was improved. About 400,000 children cultivated 
gardens, canned produce, raised poultry, made war bread and undertook 
other special tasks, supervised by the various State co-operative leaders, 
in connection with the war emergency projects. These chilren are 
enrolled in the large cities and are not considered to be regular members 
of the home and farm clubs. The regular members are now organized in 
the following clubs: 
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Com clubs . 915 

Potato clubs . 1,217 

Home garden. ^070 

Canning clubs. 2,152 

Garden and canning. 776 

Mother-daughter . .. 270 

Poultry clubs. 832 

Pig club9. 1,037 

Baby beet clubs. 158 

Bread clubs. 643 

Sewing clubs . 1,250 

Handicraft clubs. 78 

Sugar beet clubs. 161 

Home cooking clubs. 755 

Various clubs. 44S 


Total . . . 13,690 

When war was declared the United States Department of Agriculture, 
in connection with,the agricultural colleges, was employing county agri¬ 
cultural agents, women demonstrator agents and leaders of boys* and girls* 
clubs in more than half the counties- of the Union. In September 1917 
they were in nearly all the counties, sometimes two, three or more of them 
in one county. 

More than forty co-operative centres for preserving fruit and vegeta¬ 
bles have been instituted since the United States declared war. Certain of 
them possess plant for the manufacture of potato starch. 

§ 5. The REGULATION OP PRICFS AND PROFITS. 

Since 1897 there has been a steady upward tendency of prices, the cu¬ 
mulative effect of which was large. However the unsettled commercial 
conditions following on the outbreak of war had the immediate effect of 
arresting advancing prices in general and depressing some of them. By 
July 1915 the upward swing had established itself everywhere. Whole¬ 
sale prices were from 50 to 400 per cent, higher in June 1917 than in 1914. 
The increase in the case of the more important commodities was as 
follows: the price of Indian com and cornmeal, sugar, wool and worsted 
had more than doubled; that of butchers' meat had risen by from 25 to 
75 per cent.; that of potatoes by more than 225 per cent.; that cf wheat 
and flour by more than 250 per cent. The price of other cereals was more 
than doubled between 1916 and 1917. 

The enormous rise in prices has been due not only to the several factors 
of cost of production which have varied under the influence of the war, 
but also, and to a large extent, to the excessive profits of providers. Hence 
the power given to the President, by the Act which we analysed in the begin¬ 
ning of this article, to regulate and tax prices. 

The following are some facts, taken from official sources, as to th^colosssd 
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sums received as " excess profits ”, this term being taken to mean the 
amount by which wartime profits exceed the piofits made before the war. 

There are no available figures to show the excess profits realized by 
those dealing in cere ah. Mr. Herbert Hoover stated to the State Commit¬ 
tee on Agriculture on 19 June 1917 that " in the last five months on the item 
of flour alone $250,000,000 has been extracted from the American consu¬ 
mer in excess of the normal profits of manufacturers and distributors ” If 
this statement be correct the total excess profits made on grain in 1916 
must have been more than a billion dollars and may have been as much as 
two billion dollars. 

According to figures presented by a Treasury expert to the finance 
committee of the Senate, the excess profits in 1916 of four big packing com¬ 
panies in Chicago were more than $ 28,000,000. It may be concluded that 
the largest part of this sum was made by dealings in meat. In the metal 
and the petroleum industries the excess profits have been enormous. 

These few facts explain why the Act we have cited is so energetically 
directed against speculation. 


§ 6. Agricultural labour. 

When the food problem became acute in the early months of 1917 all 
the problems of farm labour were brought to the attention of the public. 
An agricultural survey conducted by a few of the States showed that the 
shortage of labour had been overestimated. In Massachusetts no more 
than a tenth of the supposed shortage existed. On the other hand in fifty- 
six counties of the State of New York which were carefully canvassed there 
were about 15,000 fewer men on the farms in April 1917 than in 1916. More 
or less the scarcity was found everywhere. The problem was to connect 
the available laboureis with the demand for them. 

In different States this problem was variously solved — most satisfacto¬ 
rily, perhaps, in Massachusetts. The Committee on Public Safety of the 
Commonwealth ot Massachusetts employed a State labour agent. He in 
turn appointed a county representative in connection with each of the farm 
bureaux of the State. The county men secured representatives on each of 
the town and city food committees, numbering 326. The labour agent 
had to localize the work. Each town food committtee was expected, 
through its local agent, to satisfy the local needs foT labour as far as 
possible. What the town agent could not do was referred to the county 
agent who, in his turn, referred what was beyond him to the State agent. 
Variations of this plan were followed by different States. 

Ohio was divided into twenty-one employment divisions in each of 
which there is a free employment office. Fifty-five county agricultural 
agents, who are supervised by the agricultural division of the Ohio 
branch of the Council of National Ddence and are paid employees, 
co-operate with the offices. The agent must help the farmer in every 
possible way*. He must learn the farmers' needs and then forward his 
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orders to the superintendent of the employment office in his division. 
The county commissions have also appointed in each county a food and 
crop commissioner who has been asked to appoint township food and crop 
commissioners. These commissioners, who are unpaid, help in every way 
to increase the cultivated acreage, survey conditions, etc. An enquiry 
form, asking for data as to acreage under crops and the need for labour, 
was distributed. About one third of the farms asked to have additional 
help either immediately or for the harvest. 

We cannot here give details as to all the methods followed by the va¬ 
rious States. Where there has been no regular organization the labour of 
schoolboys, industrial workers, students and boy scouts has sometimes been 
utilized. The Farm labour Bureau of Baltimore has perfected an organi¬ 
zation whereby groups of five or six men will be supplied to similar groups 
of farmers who agree to use their labour co-operatively. An Act passed by 
the Maryland legislature provides that all able-bodied men between the ages 
of twenty and fifty who are not otherwise employed shall be compelled by 
the State to work on the farms or the public roads. This law is directed 
especially against the negroes who in many small towns have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the high wages to work only two or three days a week. 

The available information, taken together, indicates that the supply 
of labour last year was sufficient for the continuous work of farms, and also 
for the seasonal work which, like fruit-picking, lasts a few weeks or a few 
days, or for which men are engaged by the day, as they are for the hay 
and com harvests. 

It is evident that only a complete organization of the country's resour¬ 
ces m labour will place the governments of the various States in a position 
effectively to apply the food policy projected by the Federal government 
and imposed by the conditions of war. 


To conclude: the United States have made a considerable effort to 
meet the imperious necessity to which the effect of the pr )longation of the 
world war on the food supply has given rise. The Federal administration 
has indicated broadly the lines along which activity should be directed, 
and each State has, in following these, taken into account the special 
conditions of its soil and its population. As far as production is con¬ 
cerned the happiest results have already been obtained, and it is 
possible to anticipate that the energy expended will give birth to a more 
scientific organization of agricultural resources and their employment, 
which will, after the war, be permanently profitable to society generally. 
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CANADA. 

I. THE DAIRY INDUSTRY IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. — Colqoetie (R.D.)in 
The Grain Growers' Guide,, Winnipeg, 28 November 1917. 

Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are the first dairy-farming pro¬ 
vinces in the Dominion. It is not as regards quantity that they lead. 
Ontario produces in a year more dairy produce than they do in three. 
£nlebfec produces more than they do and the maritime provinces as much. 
Their pre-eminence is due to the essential fact that they have gone further 
than the other provinces in solving the problem of grading butter and cream. 
In 1916 graded cream was used to make 98 per cent, of the butter produced 
in Alberta, and about 65 per cent, of that produced in Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. In each of these provinces moreover full arrangements have been 
made for grading creamery butter, most of which, except that sold locally, is 
sold on the government's grade certificate. 

Province of Alberta. — Milk and dairy produce bring into Alberta about 
$ 15,000,000 a year. About 23,500,000 pounds of butter and about 
1,000,000 pounds of cheese are annually made in the province. 

Twenty years ago the dairy industry was in a bad state : dairymen and 
farmers had no market, no facilities for transport ond no experience. In 
1897 the Dominion government began to foster the business of dairies in 
the West. Dr. J. W. Robertson organized co-operative creamery associa¬ 
tions under government management, some of them in Alberta. In 1905 
however, the province of Alberta was formed, and the provincial govern¬ 
ment thereupon naturally succeeded to the duty of encouraging the dairy 
industry. The encouragement it gave to co-operation did not include any 
attempt Jco suppress some independent and individual creameries which had 
meanwhile arisen. Since the province was sparsely settled and only small 
amounts of cream were available in some districts, the opening up of rail¬ 
ways gave a great opportunity to large central creameries. Thus some 
strong individual companies came into being; and co-operation in this 
industry has not on the whole made much progress in Alberta. 

, A system of government grading was established by the Dairy Commis¬ 
sioner Marker. The manufacturer soon discovered that it paid him both 
to give a little extra care to production, thus obtaining good grades for his 
products, and to buy graded cream from the farmer, thus receiving a gua¬ 
rantee of its quality. In a short time the farmer's cream and the manufac¬ 
turer's cheese and butter were alike being graded by government, and sold 
on the basis of their grades. 
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There are now two grading stations, at Calgary and at Edmonton. In 
connection with them the government conducts a selling sendee which can 
be utilized by any creamery. 

Keen competition, which is in some cases unhealthy, has developed 
between the companies. 

Province of Saskatchewan. — In Saskatchewan, on the other hand, the 
dairy industry has developed on co-operative lines The co-operative crea¬ 
meries have amalgamated in the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, 
I/td., which works twenty creameries in different places. 

Before the province of Saskatchewan was formed in 1905, the dairy 
department at Ottawa had inaugurated a scheme for giving aid to the cream¬ 
eries. The department provided operators in districts in which the farm¬ 
ers would subscribe the value of the plant; and advanced funds on capi¬ 
tal account, retaining one cent per pound of butter towards repayment, and 
giving credit on the shares of providers of cream. Each creamery had to 
do its own financing and make its sales separately, and very often, because 
it had no storage, had to sell its butter at a loss as soon as it was made. 
Conditions became so bad that most of these creameries disappeared finally. 
The provincial government decided to give financial aid to those remaining, 
making loans on capital account, and also decided that the dairy depart¬ 
ment should take over the creameries, on a lease renewable from year to year, 
and operate them, selling the butter collectively and managing all the finance, 
making large payments in advance when any cream was delivered, and divi¬ 
ding any surplus remaining at the end of a season, after provision for a small 
reserve, among the providers of cream in proportion to the amount of butter 
fat each of them had supplied. A dairy convention, which was held an¬ 
nually, brought representatives of all the creameries.together for discus¬ 
sion of the industry. Among the advantages secured were a centralization 
of effort and a closer connection between the supplier of the milk and the 
creamery and management. The grading of crean; was also inaugurated 
and was made the basis of payment. The policy adopted was largely 
responsible for the fact that while 160,000 pounds of butter were produced 
in 1907, 2,639,600 pounds were produced in 1916, from the cream supplied 
by 7,205 farmers, and were valued at $ 711,092. After the local demand 
has been satisfied most of the butter is sent to British ColumbiaNvhere it 
finds a fast growing market. 

The annual conventions brought the dairymen together from all parts 
of the province and made them acquainted with each other. When the 
proposal to consolidate the small local companies in one strong company 
was mooted it was unanimously approved. The Saskatchewan Co-opera¬ 
tive Creameries Ltd, having $500,000 of capital stock, was therefore formed, 
and took over the management of the twenty local creameries on 1 Novem¬ 
ber 1917. These creameries are situated at Oxbow, Cudworth, Shellbrook, 
Eloydminster, Birch Hills, Henribourg, Melville, Tanagan, Unity, Biske, 
Regina, Canora, Wadena, Moosomin, Langenburg, Tantallon, Kerrobert, 
Eemberg, Melfort and Vonda. 

To provide cold storage the company has begun to enlarge the cold 
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storage plant at their North Battleford creamery, and has bought the large 
Early plant at Saskatoon which was unfinished when the war began. This 
latter plant will cost about $ 85,000 and will be the largest in West Canada. 

The shares of the company are of $ 20 each. No person can hold more 
than $1,000 in the company, and all shareholders are asked to subscribe 
for at least five shares, 25 per cent, b&ing payable at the time of sub¬ 
scription. 

Province of Manitoba. — In Manitoba there are no creameries owned 
by government. The early development of large centres of population help* 
ed the establishment of large dairies to which quantities of cream were 
sent-from outlying places. Of late however this process of centralization 
has been reversed, and some of the large central firms are buying or build¬ 
ing small creameries at outlying points. 

The output of dairy produce has increased steadily. According to 
reports received towards the end of the year the 'total production of butter 
in 1917 was expected to amount to seven million pounds as against six and 
a half million in 1916. vSome of the co-operative creameries do a good busi¬ 
ness, but some, which are badly managed and do not grade their products, 
barely make ends meet. Usually the price per pound of butter of a given 
grade is two cents less than that of the grade above it. Grading is conducted 
under the supervision of the competent department and inspected carloads 
are sold on government grade certificates. 

Manitoba has a large local market for butter. The exported butter 
goes west to Vancouver and east to Port Arthur, Fort William, Montreal, 
and Toronto, and is all sold on grade certificates. 

There are some twenty-two cheese factories in the province, twelve of 
which are co-operative Enough cheese is not being made to supply the 
home market, but production is increasing and it was estimated that about 
a million pounds would be sold in 1917. The practice of buying milk for 
making cheese on the basis of its content of fat was begun in 1916. It is 
expected that in 1918 all cheese factories will pa}* for milk according to 
its quality, and that a beginning will be made in grading cheese. 


a. THE NEW FEDERAL ACT AND TRADE IN LIVE STOCK. — The Gram Growers • 
Gvide , Winnipeg, 12 December 1917. 

One of the hindrances to increased production of live stock in Canada 
has been a feeling among producers that they could not depend on fair 
dealing when otfce the stock had left their own yards. For the last two 
years the Dominion Department of Agriculture has been mantaining officials 
at some of the most important stock yards in Canada, for the last year at 
practically every central market there. These men have kept statistics 
as to the number and classes of all kinds of live stock passing through the 
yards, and have closely observed the methods of conducting these yards and 
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the trading practices followed in them. The information thus collected 
formed, with information secured from other sources, a basis for satisfying 
many demands for government regulation of stockyards and poultry mar¬ 
keting. 

The result was the Act, passed during last session of the parliament at 
Ottawa, which received the assent on 20 September 1917. Its main provi¬ 
sions are as follows: 

There shall be a live stock exchange in connection with each stockyard 
conducted under the Act, and every commission merchant doing business 
at the yards must belong to such an exchange unless he have a special 
license from the Minister of Agriculture. Farmers and drovers may how¬ 
ever sell their stock in any yard. 

A live stock exchange shall not become active until the by-laws regu¬ 
lating its management and business have been duly approved by the Mi¬ 
nister of Agriculture, and until the latter have sent a writen notification 
of his approval to the secretary of the exchange in question. 

Sections 6, 7 and 9 of this new Tive Stock Act provide for regulation 
as follows — 

" Every stockyard shall be constructed and equipped in accordance 
with the regulations, and no stockyard shall be operated or used until it 
has been inspected and approved by the Minister or an inspector, and every 
stockyard shall at all times be open to inspection. 

“ The owner, lessee, occupier or operator of any stockyard shall man¬ 
age such stockyard in conformity with written by-laws, such by-laws and 
the schedule of fees and charges to be approved by the Minister. 

" Any stockyard not operated or maintained in conformity with the 
regulations may be closed by order of the Minister, but no such order shall 
issue until thirty days after written notice has been given to the owner, 
lessee, occupier or operator of such stockyard specifying the reasons for 
which it is proposed to issue such an order; and the Minister shall consider 
any objections offered by the owner, lessee, occupier or operator to the 
issue of a closing order. 

“ The Govemor-in-Council may make regulations prescribing : a) the 
manner in which stockyards are to be constructed, equipped, maintained 
and operated; b) the maimer in which complaints against commission mer¬ 
chants and the operation, maintenance or management of stockyards shall 
be made and investigated; c) the manner in which live stock, meat, poultry, 
eggs and wool shall be giaded and branded or marked, and what shall be 
the size of packages containing meat, eggs and poultry, the kind of pack¬ 
age that may be used, and how such packages shall be branded, marked 
or labelled 

The provisions of this Act do not apply to stockyards now active until 
three months' notice has been given. Violations of the Act are punishable 
by severe fines or imprisonment. 

At present the public markets of Canada are under private control or 
are regulated by corporations. The principal live stock markets of the 
West are conducted by companies subsidiary to the three great railway 
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systems. Obviously the officials have no inducement to look after the 
interests of those who send stock to the markets. 

The new Act is intended to remedy this regrettable state of affairs. 

ITALY. 

A FEDERATION AMONG PROVINCES AND COMMUNES FOR THE ADVANCE OF 

ZOOTECHN OlyOOY. — La Mutual itd A gratia, Rome, No. 28, t io November 1917, 

On the initiative of the Istituto Nazionah per la Mutualita Agraria the 
Federazione fra provincie e communi per Vincremento della zootecnia was formed 
in Rome on the 6th of last November. More than forty provincial admi¬ 
nistrations and the chief communes of Italy — among them those of Rome, 
Turin, Milan and Bologna — have adhered to it. The following are its objects: 
a) to encourage, in agreement with local agricultural, zootechnical and veteri¬ 
nary associations, the organization of breeders; b) to agitate, in the matter of 
the various zootechnical problems and, in rdation with the State and public 
bodies, to obtain grants to local zootechnical activity; c) to serve as inter¬ 
mediary between the State and local bodies for the making and payment of 
such grants ; d) to illustrate with monographs the races of animals bred in 
the various regions of Italy, making their prices known, and generally contri¬ 
buting to the stimulation of all national and local enterprise which aims at 
the development and the perfecting of breeding. The federation (1) in¬ 
cludes members belonging to two categories : a) effective members, b) con¬ 
sulting members. Only the provincial administrations and the communes 
are effective members. The consulting members are the breeding associa¬ 
tions and commissions, the sections of the Associazione nazionde veferinaria , 
and persons who give themselves up to breeding and are admitted by the 
committee of the consulting members. 

The resources for the federation's activity are furnished by: a) .the 
annual subscriptions of the effective and the consulting members; b) the 
contributions of the State and other bodies. The subscritpions are 50 li¬ 
ras for a province, as much for a commune having more than 50,000 inha¬ 
bitants, 25 liras for a commune with a less population, 10 liras for collective 
and 5 liras for individual consulting members. 

Every year, at the time of choosing the directing council, a zootech¬ 
nical congress will be held in one of the 69 provincial capitals and will be 
followed by the members' meeting in which all effective and consulting 
members will take part. This meeting will be summoned at least ten days be-, 
fore the date fixed for it, and will discuss and approve the balance-sheet and 
the report on the society's activity and choose at two distinct sittings the 
directing council and the co mmit tee of consulting members. The former 
is composed of seven members of whom one represents the Istituto Nazionah 
per la Mutuality Agraria . It is chosen by the meeting of effective members, 

(1) See in La Mutual itd Agraria , the organ of the 'Istituto Nazionale per la Mutualitd 
Agraria , No. 26, 20 October 1917, the by-laws of the federation. 
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holds office for one year, chooses from its number a president and a vice- 
president, administers the federation, and takes the initiative in follow¬ 
ing the federation's aims, availing itself on points of technique of the 
services of the committee of consulting members. This latter is composed 
of seven members and chooses from its number a president and a vice-pre¬ 
sident. It is itself chosen by the meeting of consulting members. It exa¬ 
mines the technical points submitted to it by the directing council and 
it makes proposals with regard to zootechnology to this council. The 
federation will have a technical manager nominated by the directing council. 


SPAIN. 


FORMATION OF AN OFFICIAL BUREAU OF INFORMATION FOR THE TRACING OF 
WORKMEN. — Gaceta de Madnd , No. 146, 26 May imy 

To lessen the labour crises which are frequent in Spain the government 
nas recently formed at the Ministry of Fomento and by decree an office of 
information for the placing of workmen. 

Agricultural labour has, like industrial labour, suffered from forced 
unemployment which has, particularly in certain regions, taken on an en¬ 
demic character, chiefly as a consequence of the insufficient and irregular 
rainfall, whereby intensive agriculture is rendered impossible. There 
ensue a frequent disturbance of production, and unemployment among 
abourers. At the same tiige the lack of permanent work in the country 
€ ncourages urbanism, which in its turn disturbs the labour market of 
towns. 

Since there are no statistics as to labour, labour organizations being 
as yet little developed, the government does not seek to solve definitely this 
problem which varies in gravity with districts. Government seeks only, 
by forming this office, to facilitate employment on works of public utility, 
in mines and on farms. 

By the terms of the first article of the decree of 25 May 1917 this office 
" is charged to co-ordinate the demand and supply of home labour and to 
take other adequate measures to combat unemployment * 

The office gives its services gratis to workmen and employeis and is 
expected to act quite impartially. If conflict between workmen and em¬ 
ployers arise in any place the fact will be communicated to the persons who 
have applied for employment and who may be affected, and the office will 
suspend its activity on their behalf. 

No offers of or demands for employment are transmitted in districts 
where there is ( a manifest plethora of labour; and a particular effort is 
made not to encourage, but rather to hinder as much as possible, the unne¬ 
cessary afflux of labour to towns. Help may be given to labourers in search 
of employment in the form of a payment towards the costs of a removal or 
payment of a sea passage. Travelling expenses are borne, wholly or par¬ 
tially and as the case may be, by the employers or the State, or by the work 
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men themselves who receive for such object advances afterwards to be de¬ 
ducted from their wages. 

Companies transporting travellers are invited to establish special ta¬ 
riffs for workmen travelling in gangs or with their families in search of em¬ 
ployment. 

The Ministry of the Fomento is authorized to subject the new office 
to the supervision and direction of a commission comprising three represen¬ 
tatives of the working class, three of the employers, and a president belong¬ 
ing neither to one or the other. 

The office does not guarantee that its information is correst, nor does it 
guarantee the offers made respectively by the employers and workmen 
whom it brings into contact with each other or who enter into contracts 
by its means. It is bound however to use all its resources to avoid possi¬ 
bilities of disagreement, communicating to workpeople the terms which 
employers have accepted and all the information it possesses as to the work 
offered and the place in which this work is to be executed, and refusing to act 
as intermediary if it deem either the wages, the conditions or the place of a 
given piece of work to be inacceptable. It must act with similar frankness 
in the case of applications from beggars, vagabonds, incapables, and even 
boys and women who do not give the required guarantees as to their jour¬ 
ney and as to their dwelling-place when they reach their destination. 

Applications for employment are addressed to the office only through 
the competent mayor and the duly authorized regional or district employ¬ 
ment agencies. Offers of employment are‘sent to the office directly by the 
representatives of the State administrations, of the provinces and of the mu¬ 
nicipalities, and generally by the contractors disposed to give employment. 
The office communicates these offers to the unemployed, by means of inti¬ 
mations sent to the civil governors, the alcades and the authorized employ¬ 
ment agencies, and by notices inserted in the official newspapers. 

The provisions of this decree apply only to workmen occupied on works 
of direct public interest, mining and agriculture. They are not appli¬ 
cable where an offer of work is made in a place near that where the 
workmen who may be affected are already. 


UNITED STATES. 

I. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE IN CALI¬ 
FORNIA.— First Annual Report of the State Market Director of California for the year 
ending December 31,191(5, Sacramento, 1916. — Statement of Hams Weinstock , State 
Market Director relative to the Administration of the California State Market Law. San Fran¬ 
cisco, March 1917. 

> 

The legislature of California approved on 10 June 1915 an Act creat¬ 
ing a State Commission Market, under the management of a State Commis¬ 
sion Market Director, “ to carry on the business of receiving from the pro¬ 
ducers of the agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products of the State of 
California, and selling and disposing of such products on commission **. 
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The director ha^ the duty of establishing commission markets for the sale 
of such produce at the most suitable points in the State; and of keeping 
producers informed, by every practicable means, with regard to conditions 
of supply and demand and the markets in which they may best dispose of 
their produoe. 

In discharging his colossal task the State Market Director has been in¬ 
spired by the Federal Office of Markets and Rural Organizations at Washing¬ 
ton, whose example he has followed. He has therefore sought to organize 
the growers into more effective marketing associations, so that collective 
marketing may take the place of individual bargaining, and fanners may 
have a better chance of realizing the true value of their produce while, at 
the same time, the waste and expense of distribution is minimized to the 
benefit of consumers. 

His influence in the matter of organization has been felt by peach, prune 
and apricot growers, poultry producers in Central and Southern California, 
rice growers, olive growers, suppliers of milk, hop growers, and breeders of 
milch cows in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. 

Some interesting experiments have been made on his initiative, no¬ 
tably in organizing the sale of fish. 

The work of the Commission during its first year has allowed the part 
it should play to be understood, and has caused certain amendments to 
the Act of 1915 to be^placed before the legislature. These provide that 
the State Market Commission shall: 

a) Gather and disseminate information as to supply, demand, pre¬ 
vailing prices and commercial movements of farm products, including in¬ 
formation as to ordinary and cold storage; 

b) Promote the organization and operation of co-operative and other 
associations and organizations for improving relations among producers, 
distributors and consumers of such products; 

c) Foster co-operation between producers and distributors thereof 
in the interest of the public; 

d) Foster the standardizing, grading, inspection and labelling and 
help the handling, storage and sale of such products ; 

e) Investigate the practices and methods and any transaction of 
^commission merchants and others who receive, solicit and handle on com¬ 
mission or otherwise, such products, protecting the interest of the consigner; 

' f) Arbitrate, on request, in any dispute between producers and distri¬ 
butors of such products; 

g) Certify, on request, for the protection of owners, buyersor creditors, 
warehehouse receipts of such products, verifying quantities and qualities 
and charging a fee which will make the service at least self-supporting ) 

h) Issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market Commission for 
Agricultural products, charging fees authorized by the State Market Di¬ 
rector ; 

£) Act on behalf of consumers of such products, protecting their in¬ 
terests ; 

j) Advise producers and distributors as to distribution; 
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A) Improve and as far as possible extend the distribution and sale 
of Californian produce in the world's markets ; 

l) Reduce the cost of marketing, thus raising prices to the producer 
and lowering them to the consumer ; 

m) Promote in the interest of the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer, the economical and efficient distribution of the produce of Ca¬ 
lifornian farms, dairies and fisheries. 


2. A NEW ORGANIZATION FOR INSPECTING AND STANDARDIZING CANNED 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES IN CALIFORNIA —California Fruit News , 22 December 
191L 

The fruit and vegetable canuers in South California have recently ar¬ 
ranged for the optional inspection and supervision of their products, with a 
view to standardizing these and improving their quality. 

Each canner who wishes to take advantage of the new organization 
signs individually an agreement with the National Canners 5 Association to 
the efiect that he desires to standardize, grade and provide inspection for 
his output for three years, and that he therefore agrees for this period to 
be a member of the National Canners' Association, to observe all the rules 
it may make, and to provide for the expenses of a chief inspector and of such 
number of assistant inspectors as are needed for the association's work, as 
well as for other expenses of the association incidental on its fulfilment of 
the agreement. The association is bound to provide for grading and 
standardizing and efficiently inspecting all the canned fruits and vegetables 
produced by the signatories of the agreement. 

Funds to meet preliminary expenses are provided by initial payments 
by members based on the proportion borne by the annual business of each 
to the total annual business of all the members. Money is eventually to be 
raised by payments to the National Canners' Association based on the num¬ 
ber of thousands of cans of each kind which amember uses during the season. 
An advisory board will proportion charges and deal with all local questions. 
It will consist of nine members who will act in conjunction with the National 
Canners' Association in carrying out the purposes of the agreement. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Origin of ihe Institute and Summary of ihe International Treaty* 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
b> delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly an^ a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress ol the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc* 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


SPAIN. 

SOME FORMS OF THE ACTIVITY OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AGRICULTURISTS OF SPAIN IN 1916-1917. 

sources: 

Memouia que el Consejo de la Asoclvci 6 n de Agricultores de espaRa presents a la 
Junta general comprensiva de todos los trabajos realizados durante el aRo so¬ 
cial de 1016-1017 {Memorial presented by the Council of the Association of Agriculturists 
of Spain to the General Meetitig on the Work accomplished in 1916-1917). Boletin dela Aso- 
eiacidii tie Agricultures de Espafia, No. 96, Madrid, May 1917. 

Cajv tie CRiiDiTO de la Asociaci 6 n de Agricultores de Espa&a. Memoria sodaldel aflo 
10x6-1917 (Credit Fund of the Association of Agriculturists of Spain. The Society's Motio¬ 
nal for 1016-1917). Ibid., No. 97, Madrid, June 1917. 

Memoria qttf prksenta kl consejo al estudio de la junta general extraordinary del 
dIa 2 } NOVI: MB re de 1916, convocada PARA OFREOER a su aprobaci 6 n los proyectos 
DE CRi: VCTdN DE las CAJV 3 DE SEGUROS MUTUOS P\R\ PREVENIKSB DE LOS RIESG 09 DEL 
pedrisco Y de accidentes de trabajo en agricultur\ (Memorial presented by the 
Council tor Examination by the Extraordinary General MeeHng of 21 November 19 16, sum¬ 
moned to approve the plans tor Forming two Funds of Mutual Insurance against the Risks 
of Hail and against the Accidents of Agricultural Labour). Ibid., No. 90, Madrid,November 
1916. 

Our readers are not without some knowledge of this association which 
is, in view of the early date of its foundation and its organization, one of 
the most important of Spanish institutions. It has been fully able gradually 
to adapt itself to the progress of the rural class. 
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SPAIN CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


We will here do no more than indicate briefly its chief forms of activity 
which are the management of the fund of agricultural credit and the crea¬ 
tion of the fund for insurance against hail and the fund for insm auce against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. 

Before speaking of these special services we must however state that 
during the year 1916-1917 the office of legal consultation, which the associa¬ 
tion comprises, solved 118 problems submitted to it by members. Receipts 
under the head of subscriptions and State subsidies amounted to 22,690.31 
pesetas and expenditure to 18,723.74 pesetas. When the year closed there was 
therefore a credit balance of 3,966.57 pesetas. The individuals enrolled as 
members of the association then numbered 763 and the collective members 
195 . 


§ 1. The fund of agmctotitrai, credit. 

Our readers will recall (1) as to this fund that it was founded 011 30 
March 1916 and that its subscribed capital, totalling 392,000 pesetas, was in 
the form of personal securities and cash. Afterwards, on 8 April, there were 
subscriptions amounting to 115,500 pesetas, and the managing committee 
was therefore able to begin its activity with a sum which reached 507,500 
pesetas 

In order to be able to begin business at once the managing commit¬ 
tee entered into relations with the Bank of Spain, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing necessary funds on the security of the capital subscribed as stated. The 
provisions in force in this bank made the opening of a current credit ac¬ 
count, guaranteed by securities, the easiest mode of reaching the desired 
end. The managing committee therefore decided to bring together the 
securities necessary for opening such an account at the bank, up to a value 
of 200,000 pesetas, using only tlie securities offered by its members. The 
securities brought together represented, according to current quotations 
on the day on which the account was opened, the value of 304,799 pesetas. 

The capital necessary to beginning business having once been obtained, 
one of the committee's chief preoccupations was the necessary propaganda 
work for collecting a good client He. With this object a circular was sent to 
all institutions which had joined the association to apprise them that the 
fund had begun business* Quite at first many institutions approached the 
fund to ask for information, and to make proposals which did not always 
square with the various aims of the fund. Thus arose a work which was 
extremely complicated because it was necessary to obtain information as 
to the solvency of each society, and to answer question various in propor¬ 
tion to the great diversity of the several agricultural districts of Spain. 
In each of these districts the affording of agricultural credit involves many 
and different problems. 

(1) See especially for the oigauization of the credit fund, our issue for Januaiy 1917, 
pages 7 to 12. 
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After this first period, which might be considered as one of experiment, 
there was another during which no progress was made. The committee 
therefore approached the societies which had joined the association and 
asked them why they had ceased to avail themselves of the sendees of 
the fund. The prompt and rapid advance made by the fund's business 
finally proved its usefulness and the safentss of its organization. 

The memorial of the fund includes a report of the business done in 
its first year of activity, in which there was question of opening current 
accounts uj reciprocal credit. This class of credit accounts aliens clients 
the advantage of disposing, at sight, of a credit proportionate to their sol¬ 
vency, paying interest at the rate of only 5 per cent, on the sums they with¬ 
draw, while at the same time they undertake to deposit in the association’s 
fund their credit balance on which they receive interest at the rate of 3 */ 4 
per cent. 

At first business of this kind left hardly a margin to the fund but ne¬ 
vertheless, given the small costs incurred, the fund was able to under¬ 
take it. As the entries on the credit side of its books increased, the sums 
belonging to agriculturists have covered its insufficiency. Its role is to 
receive credit balances on the one hand in order to pay them out on the 
other whenever there is a call for them. 

Since 5 per cent, is paid to the fund aud it pays only 3 / 3 4 per cent., 
it will always have 1 % per cent, for expenses. This difference is capable 
of reduction whenever it is found to be excessive. 

The rural fund of Morata de Trajufia inaugurated this system of reci¬ 
procal credit accounts, and received for such end a credit of 25,000 pesetas. 
When the year closed 50,000 pesetas stood to this fund’s credit. Afterwards 
it opened accounts of the same kind with the fund for mutual insurance 
against hail for 10,000 pesetas; with the fund for mutual insurance against 
the accidents of labour for 10,000 pesetas; with the Federation of Catholic 
Syndicates of Murcie for 50,000 pesetas; and with the Association of 
Agriculturists for 6,000 pesetas. 

To resume: in only three months the fund of agricultural credit has 
made loans amounting to 124,000 pesetas; it has also paid 15,000 pesetas to 
• constitute three cautionary payments necessary to the development of 
the insurance funds of which we will presently speak; and it is now consi¬ 
dering the grant of new loans which will, added to the others, make a total 
of more than 200,000 pesetas, which constitutesthe sums actually available 
for this credit fund at the Bank of Spain. Nevertheless, at the end of 
the year we are e xami n ing , the fund was, thanks to remitments by those 
holding current accounts, in possession of advances which it could employ 
on buying State securities up to the value of 5i>5 < - ) 0 pesetas. The following 
abstract from its books on 31 April 19x7 resumes its business. 
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Debt 


Ci edit 



pesetas 

Subscribed securities. 

308,700.50 

Public funds. 

340,162.45 

In hand. 

388.35 

Furniture. 

27O.OO 

Current accounts: debts. 

16,375.10 

_ , , ( on current accounts. . . 

Interest j on loans . 

141.05 

476.65 

Costs. 

29.OO 

Accounts, pledged 

Bank of Spain securities . . . 

359 . 5 oo.oo 

Deposit accounts . 

35,000.00 

Capital. 

— 

Bank of Spain: Credit account . . 

— 

Current accounts: credit. 

Securities deposited to guarantee 

— 

credit. 

— 

Other securities deposited. 


Profit and loss. 

— 


peso Lis 


614,000.00 

725-55 

54,500.00 

369,500.00 

35,000.00 

817.55 


Total . . . 1,064,543.10 1,064,543.10 


§ 2. Fund for insurance against hah, and the 


ACCIDENTS 


OE EABOUR. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the association was summoned 
for 23 November 1916 to approve a scheme for the constitution within 
the association of funds for insurance against the risks of hail and against 
the accidents of agricultural labour. The foundation of these was deter¬ 
mined, the scheme being only slightly modified. 

At the end of the business year we are examining only five months had 
passed since 23 November, and it was therefore impossible to have data as 
to the activity of the new funds. We will indicate the main lines on which 
they were instituted, for the summary nature of these notes will not allow 
us to enter into the details of their organization which at bottom conforms 
to the fundamental principles of mutuality. For insurance against the 
risks of hail the system which the competent fund has adopted is based on 
the following data: the frequency of falls of hail in the different districts, 
as shown by the official statistics; the predominant crops in the different 
districts; the classification of crops according to the resistance they offer 
to hail and the season in which they go through their various phas es; the 
proportion of risk incurred by different kinds of crops (specific risk); the 
proportion of risk as shown by’ the frequency of hail in the several districts 
examined (topographical risk); certainty in valuing losses caused by hail; 
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equitable payment of indemnities; necessity for the latter to be propor¬ 
tionate to available funds; permanence of insurance for a determined pe¬ 
riod ; constitution of a reserve fund. 

If insurance against hail is important, insurance against the accidents 
of labour to which agricultural labourers are exposed is so no less. Accord¬ 
ing to the law in force in Spain on this point, works of agriculture and forestry 
in which motors worked by mechanical power are used create - a liability 
on the part of the employer. The law states that this employer's 
liability will exist only where employees exposed to the danger due to the 
working of the machinery are concerned. Nevertheless the justice of the 
Spanish Courts of law has gone far further in interpreting the legal pro¬ 
visions. It has insisted that liability be acknowledged in many cases not 
contemplated by the law, cases which daily become more frequent. Hence 
the importance of the fund which the association has created. 

This fund's system of mutuality is based on the rate of wages, on the 
duration of the insurance for five years, on the classification of risks in 
relation to the works of each farm and each industry", on a minimum pre¬ 
mium, and on the formation of thrift and reserve funds. The minimum 
premium can be increased at the end of each year, for it governs the consti¬ 
tution of the thrift fund. But as the necessity of paying all indemnities, 
without reduction, has to be met at the end of each year of insurance, a 
supplementary indemnity, for cases in which the thrift fund is insufficient, 
will be established in view of the general nature of the risk. On the other 
hand the anticipated minimum can be diminished when the thrift fund 
exceeds the sums which have to be paid. The quota to be paid into the 
thrift fund will be determined in accordance with a classification of risks, 
distributed in various categories, which will be obtained by means of a 
scientific list of the works executed on farms and in rural industries, on the 
basis of a detailed specification of the proportionate risks. 

The necessary funds for the constitution and working of these two 
insurance funds in their first years, before the number of the insured al¬ 
lows expenditure to be covered by the relevant part of premiums, have 
been estimated in anticipation as 150,000 pesetas, and this sum has been 
paid by the Association of Agriculturists. 

The few data we have given as to the three principal functions of this 
association in the sphere of credit and thrift show- that it plays a very im¬ 
portant role as the material as well as the moral protector of the interests 
of the rural classes of Spain. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY 
INTO CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 


OFFICIAL source: 

Cooperativt Purchasing Marketing Org iNization among Farmers in the United 
States. — United States Department of Agnculture, Bulletin No. 547 , xg Septem¬ 
ber IQ17. 

In January 1914 the Office of Markets and Rural Organization under¬ 
took an enquiry into co-operative selling in the United States. The re¬ 
sult of this enquiiy maybe said to constitute the statistics of co-operation 
in all the States of the Union. They were published towards the end of 
last year by the Federal Department of Agriculture, which added to them 
some very interesting data as to the growth of co-operation in the Uni¬ 
ted States and the chief types of Co-operative societies found there. 


§ 1. The growth of co-operation in the united states. 

A) Early History . — Co-operative organization among farmers in 
the United States is usually regarded as a thing of recent origin, but there 
have in fact been farmers’ organizations in the country since the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The need for organized effort did not however 
become very apparent until about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The first half of the nineteenth century, a period of rapid development in 
agriculture as in othei industries, was largely a period of individual develop¬ 
ment where the farmer was concerned. About 1850 the need for organized 
effort which farmers felt gave rise to a number of attempts at co-operative 
purchasing and to the promotion of co-operative stores. The influence 
of the development of co-operation in England was felt. Many organiza¬ 
tions were formed, but before an} T extensive enterprise of the kind could 
be carried out plans were defeated by the Civil War. After the peace there 
began a general movement of population towards the virgin lands of the 
Middle West. The consequent rapid development of the Middle West 
caused a widespread demand for co-operative organization among the farmers 
of that region. The need for organization was however felt less keenly 
than in the Eastern States where population was more dense and business 
was established on a firmer basis. In the South affairs were much dis¬ 
organized as a result of the war: extensive changes in the industrial system 
were necessary and the readjustment was lengthy. Conditions were there¬ 
fore less favourable than in the Middle West where the co-operative move¬ 
ment spread very rapidly when once it had begun. 
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B) lypes of Organization. — The history of co-operative organization 
among farmers since the war is that of the growth and decline of a number 
of organizations, many of them local and others including States or the whole 
nation in their scope* Among the latter is the Grange which has several 
times occupied our attention (i). Other faimers' organizations were esta¬ 
blished about the same time as the Grange or during its decline. They 
include the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, the North¬ 
western National Farmeis' Alliance, the National Agricultural Wheel and 
the Brothers of Freedom. 

C) Present Forms and Tendencies . — The farmers' purchasing and mar¬ 
keting organizations of the present time may be divided into non co-opera¬ 
tive capital stock companies and co-operative organizations. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that, as we have several times noticed in this review, so many Ame¬ 
rican farmers' organizations are not founded on a strictly co-operative basis, 
and their development is undoubtedly hindered in consequence. Among 
the causes for this state of affairs is the fact that the laws of the various 
States have specifically provided for the organization of truly co-operative 
societies only within the last few years, and even now man} T States have no 
special laws which do this. The present laws governing co-operation in 
some States are so general in character that organizations formed in accor¬ 
dance with them do not necessarily embody the underlying principles of 
co-operation. Therefore a large number of farmers' organizations have 
been formed under general corporation laws. Among the general public 
there is no clear conception of the differences between co-operative and non¬ 
co-operative forms of organization. The separation of the farmers' organi¬ 
zations in the United States into these two groups is not a simple task. 
The main point to be considered is the extent to which an organization 
works for the benefit of the farmer. It may nevei declare a dividend to 
those it serves and yet be of profit to them. Many grain elevators, 
organized as stock companies, are .examples of this. They have paid out 
their profits in the form of dividends on stock, yet have in many cases been 
of benefit to all those supplying their grain because they have paid a 
higher price for it than that which the farmers had previously received. 

The farmers of the Uniced States have undertaken many different forms 
of agriculture which have given rise to different kinds of co-operative as¬ 
sociations. We will briefly notice these. 

a) Elevators. — The growth of the movement to establish farmers’ ele¬ 
vators was at first very slow but gradually it gained importance. Since 1900 
a number of very successful farmers'elevatois have been established in the 
grain growing States of the Middle West. As their position became sure 
they began to do more than handle giain. In some districts it is usual for 
them also to undertake the consignment of grain, and many of them have 
achieved marked success in handling such commodities as coal, lumber, 
bricks, flour, fodder, salt, twine, oils and other supplies necessary to the 
farmers. 


(i) See our issues for June and October 1915. 
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Practically all the important Middle West grain States now have State 
associations of farmers’ elevators. These associations make it possible for 
the local companies to keep in touch with each other and effectively promote 
their interests. A number of the State associations have formed the Na¬ 
tional Council of Earners’ Co-operative Associations, which represents the 
farmers’ elevator companies where matters of interstate or national import¬ 
ance are at stake. 

It is unfortunate that many farmers’ elevator companies fail to observe 
co-operative principles. 

b) Creameries . — There are approximately 5,500 creameries and 3,500 
cheese factories in the United States at the present time. Most of tblm are 
situated east of the western boundary of Minnesota and Iowa. The organiza¬ 
tion of cheese factories dates from about the middle of last centuiy and 
creameries for the manufacture of butter were founded a few years later. 
The early factories were usually co-operative in form. A number of co¬ 
operative fac cories were established in New England, in New York and the 
surrounding States. Creameries and cheese factories were not established 
in the North Central States until later, when the country was settled and 
fanners in general ceased only to grow grain and produced diversified crops. 
The first co-operative creamery in Minnesota was established in 1889. 
There are now more than 600 enterprises of the kind in that State. 

The farmers’ creameiies have had to meet less systematic competition 
than the elevators, and their failures have been mainly due to deficient or¬ 
ganization or their establishment in districts which did not afford them a 
sufficient supply of raw material. As a rule they observe co-operative prin¬ 
ciples better than the elevators, this fact being due to the character of their 
business. The production of grain is seasonal and the maiket for it fluctu¬ 
ates, and the farmers are accustomed to being paid for it at the time of deli¬ 
very. Dairy production is less seasonal and the market for dairy produce 
more stable, while those who suppfy the creameries with milk are used to 
being paid for it once a month. It is therefore a common practice of crea¬ 
meries to deduct the expenses of operation, set aside the necessary reserve, 
and divide the net proceeds of the business among the suppliers of milk every 
month in accordance with the amount of butter fat each has delivered. 
Many of the farmers’ creameries are therefore co-operative in the full sense 
of the word. Some of them set aside an amount which allows interest to 
be paid on the invested capital while others pay no interest on it Many of 
them are non-stock organizations, the capital for building and equipping 
having been borrowed and being paid back by means of a small monthly 
assessment on the business done. In a few cases a creamery has bought 
out the holders of its capital stock with funds obtainad by levying a small 
monthly assessment on the raw material delivered at the factory. 

All the farmers’ creameries are not however as strictly co-operative. 
Some pay cash fox the taw material as it is delivered and therefore, as they 
must buy their butter fat on a safe maigin, cannot work strictly on a basis 
of no profits. The surplus funds they obtain are divided among the sup¬ 
pliers of material fro rata , either quarterly 01 annually, or among the share- 
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holders as a dividend. In some cases, but less frequently than among the 
elevator companies, large dividend s have thus been paid. 

A few creameries have undertaken the marketing of eggs, usually sup¬ 
plying only the better trade, and selling the eggs according to their quality 
which has enabled them to obtain better prices than those given for 
ungraded eggs. 

The activities of the farmers’ creameries and cheese factories have been 
mainly local in character. A few co-operative dairy organizations have 
been formed to market their output but the tendency in this direction is 
not yet very general. 

c) Stores . — A number of co-operative stores were in existence about the 
middle of last century, especially in the New England States. The seventy- 
seventh half-yearly report of the Lowell Co-operative Association, which 
was established in 1876, shows that in the six months ending 30 Jone 1914 
suppliers’dividends amounting to about $ 5,000 were distributed. 

For various reasons a large number of failures have occurred among the 
farmers’ co-operative stores. The business is less well understood by the 
fanner than is that of the elevators or the creameries, and he does not take 
its problems into consideration. 

d) Fruit and Vegetable Produce Associations. — The marketing of the 
fruit crop is complicated by the perishable nature of the commodities hand¬ 
led and the fact that many of them are produced within certain restricted 
areas whereas they have to be distributed all over the United States and 
abroad.* The fruit growers of the States have been attracted by the possi¬ 
bilities of marketing fruit co-operatively; and in the last twenty five-years 
many successful associations have been formed for this object, especially 
among the citrus fruit growers of California and the apple growers of the 
North Pacific States. The activity of these associations, which has been 
directed not only towards the sale but also towards the packing and stan¬ 
dardization of fruit, has already occupied our attention {1). In other parts 
of the United States there are a number of similar associations. Some of 
■them are in districts where fruit growing has only a secondary importance, 
and if their members do not depend on the fruit crop for a living their suc¬ 
cess is often small. 

There are extensive organizations for marketing truck crops in some of 
the truck growing districts. Like some of the fruit associations they have 
been instrumental in establishing uniform grades and selling them under 
trademarked brands. There are also, scattered over the*country, a number 
of local organizations for marketing truck or vegetable crops, many of 
them confining themselves to the marketing of potatoes. 

c) Cotton Organizations . — The cotton growers of the South have many 
co-operative associations but they are not as well organized as the fruit 
growers, the grain farmers or the dairy farmers. Because of the common 
custom of securing advances on the growing crop from merchants and 
others, the marketing of the cotton crop has been largely taken out of the 

(1) See our issue for July 1917, page 61, 
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farmers' hands. There are however a number of selling associations and 
co-operative warehouses, cotton gins and oilmills, which are controlled by 
the growers. 

f) Co-operative Purchase . — Co-operative purchasing of supplies has been 
been practised by the farmers of the United States for a long time. In some 
cases the business is carried on informally. The selling associations of the 
fanners frequently serve as mediums for the co-operative purchase of 
supplies. 


§ 2. Statistics of co-operation. 

1) Method of Enquiry. — In January 1914 the Office of Markets and Ru¬ 
ral organizaion secured a list of the co-operative marketing organizations 
in the United States. Through the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture a letter was sent to the voluntary correspondents 
as to crops scattered through the States, requesting each to supply the 
addresses of the marketing organizations in his territory. Through the 
States Relations Sendee of the department additional names were secured 
from the county agents. Some of the agricultural colleges, secretaries of 
State, and State Department of agriculture also furnished the available 
lists of organizations in their States. About 12,500 names of farmers' pur¬ 
chasing and marketing organizations were thus secured. 

Question-forms asking for information as to the plan of organization, 
the number of members, the kind and volume of business, the method of 
distributing profits and other matters were sent to the organizations on the 
list compiled by the Department of Agriculture. Many were returned with 
the information that the organization in question had discontinued business. 
There were, owing to inaccuracies, some duplicates and some names of pri¬ 
vate enterprises on the list, and corrections reduced the number on it to 
12,300. In all 5 > 4-4 organizations furnished information, more than 6,000 
failing to report, Many of the latter are believed not to be actively in 
business and some probably did not report because they were private 
enterprises. 

All the strictly private businesses and the stock companies in which a 
few stockholders appear to operate the business principally for their own 
benefit were eliminated. While no hard and fast rules of classification have 
been made there has been an attempt to include all the organizations compris¬ 
ing a number of farmers and working primarily for the benefit of these. 

It is believed that the organizations which reported included most of 
the active businesses and that the information obtained gives a fairly com¬ 
plete summary of the facts as to co-operation in the United States between 
1912 and 1915. 

2) Scope of the Enquiry . — Of the tables which we give in the course of 
this article, Table I shows the total number of farmers’ orga niza tions re¬ 
porting to the Office of Markets and Rural Organization in the several States 
and in the whole country. The column headed “ Elevators and grain ware- 
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houses ” includes the grain -warehouses common in the North Pacific States 
as well as the regular grain elevators. Creameries and cheese factories have 
been grouped together because in a number of instances one plant mates 
both butter and cheese. As many associations handle both fruit and other 
vegetable produce there has been in their case a similar grouping. The mis¬ 
cellaneous Ha s s includes all enterprises which could not be otherwise clas¬ 
sified. Of the 5,424 organizations included in this repoit, 1,637 are grain 
elevators and warehouses, 1,708 creameries and cheese factories, and 871 
fruit and vegetable produce, 213 cotton, 275 stores, 43 tobacco, 96 live stock 
and 581 miscellaneous associations. 
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Table I. — Total number of organizations included in the enquiry, 
classified by States and kinds of business. 



Total 

number 

of 

co- 

opera¬ 

tive 

societies 

report¬ 

ing 

Kind of organization 

State 

Ele¬ 

vators 

and 

grain 

stores 

Cream¬ 
eries ] 
and 
cheese 
factor¬ 
ies 

Co- 

opeiat 
sale of 
fruit and 
veget¬ 
able 
produce 

Co¬ 

opera¬ 

tive 

cotton 

Co- 

opera¬ 

tive 

stores 

Co- 

opera¬ 

tive 

sale 

of 

tobacco 

Co- 
opera¬ 
tive 
sale of 
live 
stock 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 
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Table II stows the type of organization, the annual volume of busi¬ 
ness and the membership of the organizations reporting on these points, 
classified for each State and for all the United States. Those that conduct 
their business as ordinary stock companies have been placed in one class and 
those more truly co-operative in another. All the organizations placed 
in the latter class are not however without capital stock. A large number 
of them have capital stock, farmers' companies being most commonly or¬ 
ganized on this basis. 

The data collected refer to the years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915, new 
requests for information having been made in the course of the two latter 
of these years as the Bureau of Markets has gradually come to know of new 
names of societies. Many societies have furnished figures covering more 
than a year, and there are therefore some duplications. In order to arrive 
at the volume of business, the reports for the four years have all been ta¬ 
ken into consideration. The total given for each year must not be taken 
as the total volume of business of all associations in that year. Altoge¬ 
ther 889 associations reported their volume of business for 1912 ; 3,099 for 
1913 ; 2,877 for 1914 ; and 534 for 1915. The average volume of business 
for 1912 and 1915 can be taken in every case to represent the true average 
owing to the small proportions of the total number reporting in these years. 

The last three columns of Table II show the number of organizations 
of each class and the total number of organizations reporting their member¬ 
ship, and the total and average membership of each association. The ave¬ 
rage membership of all the associations reporting is 122. Tobacco asso¬ 
ciations have the largest average, 336; miscellaneous associations 231; 
stores 220; live stock associations 140; fruit and vegetable produce associa¬ 
tions 124; elevators 102; cotton associations 87; and creameries and 
cheese factories 83. 
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1 abi,K II. — Form of organization , volume of business and membership 
of agricultural co-operative societies (continued). 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRIA. 

AN ASSOCIATION AMONG OWNERS OF WOODS IN GALICIA, —Osterreichische Forst• 

ittid Jagd-Zeiiun^ 35 th year, No. 1787. 

The owners of woods in Galicia formed a limited liability society in 
1917. The paid-up working capital now amounts to a million crowns 
but will soon be brought up to three millions. 

The society aims at reviving forestal economy in Galicia, which, as 
is known, possesses near the Bucovina the greatest forestal wealth of the 
monarchy, and at thus taking part in the economic resurrection of the pro¬ 
vince. 

The Galician owners of woods adhering to this association have placed 
before themselves the following aims : 

1) To industrialize forest property and develop the woodsawing 
industry in co-operation with the owners of woods. 

2) To ensure the quantity of timber necessary to the economic re¬ 
surrection of the country, in suchwise that both the public and the State 
and autonomous authorities have as much as they need at their disposal. 

3) To be sparing in the consumption of wood. 

4) To centralize the trade in felled timber. 

5) To limit foreign speculation where production and the trade of 
districts are concerned, to increase means of communication, the supply 
of saws, workshops for using timber, etc., and to render it possible to de¬ 
rive a profit from woods scientifically and economically. 

6) To promote the interests of members, helping them to draw up 
plans, to derive profit from their woods, to make valuations, and placing 
the advice of technical experts at their disposal. 

7) To finance and grant facilities for furnishing public supplies. 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES IN ST. I^UCIA 

An ordinance for agricultural credit societies was passed in St. Lucia 
in 1915 and came into force on 1 January 1916. The Government Inspector 
of Agricultural Credit Societies has now submitted a report of these societies 
ii* their first year of activity, 1916-19x7. Six societies have been registered 
which have altogether 151 members. The unqualified success of the year 
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is proved by the fact that arrangements have been made with the Colonial 
Bank to make advances to the societies, under the St. Lucia Agricultural 
Credit Societies’ Ordinance, up to £3,000 at the rate of 7 per cent, per 
annum. 

The inspector considers that the societies should do more than grant 
loans to members. Each society should arrange to hardle its members' 
produce so that they receive full market value and be delivered from local 
speculators. Such co-operation would create confidence among members 

The ordinance may safely be said to have sounded the death-knell 
of the usurer, whose method it was to extort interest from the peasants at 
the rate of 2 s. in the pound per month. The Agricultural Credit Societies' 
Ordinance, working along present lines, will eventually lead to the financial 
emanicipation of the small planter and conduce to the general agricultural 
development of the island. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

i t THE ST EDMUNDSBURY CO-OPERATIVE BACON FACTORY, EIMTED.— Agricul¬ 
tural QpzetU, Ipswich, 28 January 1918 

The St. Edmundsbury Co-operative Bacon Factory, Limited, has its 
headquarters in a well equipped building at Elmswell, Bury St. Edmunds, 
close to Elmswell station, on one of the highest points in Suffolk and in a 
good central position. 

The society was founded in 1911 and became active in 1912^ Every 
member is bound to supply two pigs a year for every one pound share he 
holds in the company. He may hold as much as £200 in shares; but there 
is no limit to the number of pigs he may supply. Pigs are also received 
from non-members. For a prime well fed pig of the dead weight of 170 
pounds and more the government-controlled maximum price is paid. 

The Great Eastern Railway delivers about half the supply of pigs into 
the factory siding, and the other half come straight from the farms in the 
farmers' waggons. Pigs must be delivered on Mondays and Wednesdays 
or not later than 11 a. m. on Tuesdays and Thursdays, the days on which 
they are killed. They should all be ear-marked with the sender's official 
number on a tin clip; otherwise they are marked as they enter the premises. 
On their arrival they are placed in well drained pens, each owner's pigs 
in a separate pen. They are then weighed alive on an automatic scale 
which prints the weight of each pig on a separate ticket. 

A short passage leads from the pens to the slaughterhouse, where 
each pig is quickly shackled by the hind leg, drawn up by a moving chain, 
and transported, head downwards, to the entrance of a narrow cemented 
passage where the* butcher with a sharp knife cuts its throat. The ce¬ 
ment on the walls and floors of this passage is impervious, and the floor 
slopes to a central drain which conveys the blood to a tank in an adjoin¬ 
ing room. The pig passes through this passage and is quite dead when it 
reaches the scalding tub. 
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The blood is pumped up from the tank into a tub where it is boiled 
until it thickens, and it is then pressed in a special press into cakes, which 
can be used either as feeding-stuft, as to feed hens, or, less profitably, as 
manure. 

Other waste material is treated in the same department as the blood. 
Bones, destroyed carcases and all scraps of material and sweepings con¬ 
taining fat are boiled in a jacketed steam-pan under pressure, to extract 
and separate the fat which’is saved as lard or for soapmaking. All the 
bones and meat thus reduced to a soft pulp are taken by the farmers, 
who add lime to pulp and so obtain a useful manure. 

The slaughtered pig is lowered into a large scalding-tub, which holds 
four carcases at once, and kept there until its hair becomes loose. It is 
then raised mechanically and placed on a long stout table, where as much 
hair as possible is removed by men with long knives or scrnpers. The hair 
is collected and sold and is sorted by girls in the East end of London, the 
best bristles being used for brushes and the rest as stuffing. 

When thoroughly scraped the pig is lifted by machinery onto contin¬ 
uous overhead bars on a single rail. The rail leads the p ; g through the 
singeing furnace, a large cylinder lined with fire-bricks and divided verti¬ 
cally into two halves. A powerful gas jet heats the furnace from the bottom 
and is accompanied by a jet of steam. A lever separates the two halves 
of the furnace to admit the pig, and then closes the furnace for from sixteen 
to twenty seconds, after which a brown pig issues from the other side. Any 
hair left after the scraping process has been removed b} r the singeing, and 
— what is more important. — the pores of the skin have been sealed so 
that the fat is firmer and the meat more easily cured. 

After a couple of shower baths, between which a scraping intervenes, 
the pig is passed along the rail to the gutting-room, where the guts and pluck 
are remc ved. The guts are cleaned, scraped and salted : the best are used 
to make sausage skins, the inferior to make catgut. The pluck is placed in a 
cool room and sent to London the same night. The disembowelled pig is 
inspected, to see that it is free from disease; and, if so, proceeds to the weigh¬ 
bridge where its dead weight is automatically registered and recorded with 
the producer's number on a card. 

The pigs are killed at the rate of forty or fifty an hour: the butcher's 
dexterity and the perfection of the apparatus are such that he can kill two 
a minute. From 350 to 400 carcases can be seen at one time in the hang¬ 
ing and cutting room, where the pigs hang for from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, to cool slowly, and where the butchers remove their backbones and 
tshoulderblades and their tails, and later their heads and feet, and finally 
rim their two sides to the familiar shape. 

The sides are then artificially cooled in the chilling room to a tempera¬ 
ture of 38° Fahrenheit, Thence they go to a large storeroom to be pickled 
in a mixture of salt, saltpetre and water which is supplied through a pipe, 
u nder pressure, from a large vat. The pipe is connected with a stout hol¬ 
low and perforated needle which is inserted in the fleshy parts of the sides, 
placed in turn on a wooden table. Fine jets of the brine are forced into the 
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sides when a tap is turned on. Particular attention is given to the gammon 
and fore-end. The sides are next covered with clean dry salt. In this 
state they are placed, in piles of ten, skin downwards, on the floor of the air¬ 
ing room. After ten days or more the salt is brushed off them and they are 
left for another week or more to mature. They have then become what 
is known as green bacon and are ready to go to the smoking stoves. 

Most of the bacon is despatched in its green state, because it thus tra¬ 
vels best and becuse local taste in the matter of smoking, particularly as to 
the kind of wood used, is variable. The green sides are packed in bales of 
four or six and sent off by rail. Some smoking is however done by the fac¬ 
tory^ two stoves in which a mixture of oak and deal sawdust is burnt. 

As regards the further employment of by-products, lard is melted and 
refined in one department, and then matured in cold storage before it is 
made into bladders or moulded into one pound blocks for sale. Partly ow¬ 
ing to shortage of labour “ bath chaps ” are not made in the factory, but 
the pigs' heads are pickled in brine and then sold to makers of brine. The 
trotters are placed in a revolving cylinder filled with boiling water, where 
they are cleaned and where their friction against each other makes them 
smooth. Other parts of the pig are used by makers of soups. 

A Lancashire boiler with a superheater in the power station provides 
steam to drive a fifty-six h. p. engine and steam for cooking, cleansing and 
scalding. The engine drives a dynamo which generates the current for 
the various electric motors driving machinery in the factory. The works 
are lit by electric incandescent lamps, and there is a storage battery for 
use when the engine is not running. The refrigerating machinery, an am¬ 
monia plant, absorbs some of the engine's power, and it pumps the factoiy's 
water-supply from a well 145 feet deep. 

East year the value of the bacon in the storeroom was at one time 
£12,000. 

Suffolk now produces, in proportion to its area, more pigs than York¬ 
shire, the largest producer of pigs among English counties. It could and 
should conquer the Eastdin counties' market for bacon. 


2. A CO-OPERATIVE EGG AND POULTRY SOCIETY IN EAST ANGELA —Agricultural 
Gazette , lpsw.ch, 28 January 1918. 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Egg and Poultry Society, li¬ 
mited, which has its head offices in the Railway Station Yard, Ipswich, 
was founded in 1903. It had at first to go through many struggles but the 
energy and perseverance of the secretary and committee have made it 
one of the largest societies cf its kind in the country. Its membership has 
risen feom 114 in 1903 to more than 1800. It is now working more than fifty 
egg collecting depots, nearly all of them in Suffolk and Norfolk. Its output 
of eggs in 1917 exceeded sixteen and a half millions. This large increase in 
output, in spite of the restrictions as to poultry-foods imposed by the Food 
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Controller, is a sign of the vigour of the society and the resourcefulness of 
its members. 

Persons qualify for membership of the society by taking in it a 55. 
share; and the society then buys their eggs and sells them again. The pri¬ 
ces paid to members for their eggs were naturally higher in 1917 than in 1916 
and a further rise is expected in 1918. The society gives a special bonus for 
large eggs, and it is hoped that members will thus be encouraged to improve 
their breeds of poultry. 

The society's profits, after the expenses of collection and distribution 
have been paid, are assigned as follows : 1) 5 per cent, interest is paid on 
share capital; 2) not less than 10 per cent, of the net profits is divided among 
the workers in proportion to their wages ; 3) 10 per cent, of the net profits 
is paid into a general reserve fund; 4) a bonus, determined at the annual 
meeting on the recommendation of the committee, is paid to the members 
in proportion to the business each of them has done ; 5) sums are assigned 
to any purpose on which the general meeting decides, and 6) to a reserve fund 
as this meeting determines. 

The total bonus available for distribution to the ordinary members 
for the year ending 30 September 1917 amounted to more than £1,300. 

The society not only places a regular supply of fresh eggs on the mar¬ 
ket but also preserves a large number of eggs, and it is now reaping the be¬ 
nefit of its forethought in preserving eggs last spring. Although it deals 
chiefly in eggs it also sells poultry for its members, and a considerable ex¬ 
tension of this department of its business is expected in the near future. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company has been farsighted enough 
to co-operate in the society’s work, which will eventually lead to an increase 
of traffic. The company’s policy was illustrated by the help it gave in 
conducting* the National Egg paying Test. It provides facilities for the 
temporary storage of eggs at some of its stations, and it allows its station- 
masters and their wives to act as the society’s agents. 


HUNGARY. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE “HANGYA” SOCIETY, THE WHOLESALE SELLING SO¬ 
CIETY AND CONSUMERS’ UNION OF THE FEDERATION OF HUNGARIAN 
AGRICULTURISTS. 

The report for 1916 for the Hangya Society contains the following de¬ 
tails as to this wholesale selling society and consumers’ union of the fede¬ 
ration of Hungarian agriculturists. 

1916 was the nineteenth year of the society’s life. It has had to strug¬ 
gle very energetically in order to overcome the enormous difficulties which 
it has .encountered in consequence of the war. About 300,000 f amili es, 
comprising altogether about a million and a half consumers, who are mem¬ 
bers of 1386 distributing societies affiliated to the union, have been victual¬ 
led by the latter. The report states that the feeding of the population in 
districts served by co-operative societies of this kind must be impartially 
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acknowledged ’ to have been far more satisfactory than elsewhere. A 
fact proves this: the membership of co-operative societies belonging to 
the Hangya has considerably increased and a large number of new consumers' 
societies have at the same time been founded. Thus the number of consumers 
federated under the auspices of the Hangya passed from 952,775 in 1914 to 
1*649*381 at the end of December 1916, which gives an increase of about 70 
per cent, in two years. 

The Minister of the Interior and the president of the National Victuall¬ 
ing Committee have acknowledged the usefulness of this organization which 
they have recommended to the municipal authorities as a distributing 
organ. 

Recognizing the public utility of co-operative societies, the Hungarian 
parliament, on the initiative and as a result of the action of the Hangya, 
passed a legislative measure reducing the tax on the profits of societies 
paying a dividend of no more than 5 per cent., to which category all 
societies adhering to the union belong, from 10 to 6 per cent. Moreover 
societies trading only with their own members were by article 34 of the 
laws of 1916 exempted from this tax while their profits did not exceed 6 per 
cent, of their circulating capital. These modifications of the system of 
taxing societies established by the laws of 1908 are of considerable importance 
to the ulterior development of the whole co-operative movement. 

In consequence of the Rumanian invasion of Hungary, 127 federated 
co-operative societies had to support losses valued at about 1,500,000 
crowns But as soon as possible great efforts were made to reconstitute 
the societies which had been destroyed or had been particular sufferers. 

The most striking event of 1916 was the constitution of the Hangya 
Industrial Society, the foundation capital of which reached 4,000,000 
crowns. Most of its shares are held by the Hangya and the remainder by 
the co-operative societies, their managers, and partisans of co-operation. 
The results obtained by this new enterprise in its first year of activity al¬ 
lowed a dividend of 8 per cent, to be paid. 

The “ Haztartas ” society of Budapest, which is under the direction 
of the Hangya, made satisfactory progress in 1916. In 1913 it had hardly 
3,000 members; at the end of 1916 it victualled 11,643 families comprising 
altogether 53,968 consumers. After deducting the amount of the various 
assignments from the profits realized, the society distributed an abatement of 
3 per cent, on purchases. Since many employees were called to the colours 
it was impossible to establish new depots jn the provinces. The value of 
provisions supplied in 1916 to adherent co-operative societies by the Han¬ 
gya was 57,573,133 crowns, as against 46,064,331 crowns in the previous 
year. These figures give the result of nineteen years of progress, and the 
co-operative movement to which they bear witness allowed the Hangya to 
pay in dividends in 1916 a total sum of 865,000 crowns as against 570,000 
crowns in 1915, that is 1,435,000 crowns in two years. Net profits 
amounted to 758,197 crowns, of which sum it was decided to employ the 
larger part on consolidating the union's financial position. 

In the year under consideration 211 new members were registered who 
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held 273 founders* shares and 344 ordinary shares. If withdrawals of 
members and of shares be taken into‘account, there were, on 31 December 
1916, 2,124 affiliated societies possessing 2,460 founders* shares and 7,838 
ordinary shares. Out of this total membership of 2,124, 1,385 or 65 per 
cent, were co-operative societies. Eighty-two new societies were founded 
in 1916 and three others went into liquidation. 


ITALY 

1. THE PRINCIPAL CATHOLIC AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS. —Azione Soctale, 
organ of the Vnionc Economico-Sociale ftai Catlohci Italiani, Faenza, No 23,1 to 15 De¬ 
cember, 1917. 

In dealing with C tholic organizations, on the basis of an important 
enquiry on their subject of which the results were published by the Ufficio 
Nazionale del Lavoro in 1911 (1), we have already had occasion to examine 
the important development in Italy of the economic movement of Catholics, 
especially in the sphere of co-operative credit. This movement, is, as is 
known, led by the Unione Economico-Sociale which has its headquarters 
at Faenza, the great centre for the co-ordkiation of all the economic and 
social organizations and institutions, both general and local, of Italian Ca¬ 
tholics. 14 With the consolidation of the union as it is now constituted ”, 
the Azione Sociale for 1-15 December 1917 stated, 44 the strengthening of 
the system of the great syndical or class national organisms coincided. That 
is to say that every great industry- and every great agricultural class has 
or will have given rise to a national syndicate or federation of the labourers 
who belong to it We will indicate the chief Catholic organisms of an 
agricultural character which exist today. 

a) La Feder azione Italiana dei PiccoK Proprietari. — This 44 Italian 
Federation of Small Proprietors ”, which was constituted some year:* ago 
and has its headquarters at Milan, proposes to improve the economic and 
social status of the class with which it is concerned. It groups the provin¬ 
cial or district associations of small proprietors who cultivate their lands 
directly and pay not more than 50 liras a year to the principal tax. It has 
local branches in the communes and fractions of communes. Its organs 
are the meeting of delegates, the federal council and the college of revisers. 
Its programme may be resumed under the following heads : the public and 
permanent representation, both national and local, of the class of small land- 
owners; the exemption from taxation of the smallest properties; the 
disburdenment from and equalization of fiscal burdens; the incapacitation 
of units of land for sequestration and the increase of small credit; the develop¬ 
ment of mutuality and co-operation; the introduction of pensions for in- 

(1) See Leorganizstisiom opetdie Caitoliche in liaha , Ministry of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce, General Direction of Statistics and Labour, Ufficio del Lavoro, Rome, Officina 
Roligrafica Italiana, 19x1. See also our issues (Monthly Bulletin of Ecofiomic and Social 
Intelligence) for August and September 1912 
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validity and old age; and of legislation as to forests and public waters; 
the development of agricultural instruction (1). 

b) La Federazione Nazionale dei Mezzadii e Piccoli Affittuari. — The 
“ National Federation of Metayers and Small leaseholders ” has its head¬ 
quarters at Faenza and aims at representing and protecting the class of 
agriculturists whom it includes. It comprises many local federations and 
branches in Romagna the Marches and Venetia and extends into Tuscany, 
Umbria and Latium. It has taken an active part in elaborating and 
applying all the war measures which favour agriculturists (agricultural 
licenses, agricultural contracts, etc.) A representative of the federation has 
been summoned by the government onto the commission for the study 
of social insurance against the accidents of agriculture and sickness. 

c) La Federazione Italiana dei Latoratori Agricoli . — This “ Italian 
Federation of Agricultural Labourers ” was constituted recently and has 
its headquarters at Treviso. It is the organization which groups those who 
till the soil for wages either a$ permanently engaged or as casual labourers. 
The federation’s object is to study and to bring about social reforms which 
interest the agricultural proletariat, and to study reforms which could be 
introduced into settlers’ agreements and labour contracts with a view to 
improving the condition of the labouring population. Treviso, Brescia, 
Lodi, Verona, Cremona and Crema are among the centres in which the or¬ 
ganizations of agricultural labourers are strongest and most active. Others 
of them are in Latium, Southern Italy and Sicily. In Rome the federation 
has a special office. 

Besides these three organizations which are concerned with agri¬ 
culture as a trade, there are others which have a character and obejcts more 
strictly economic. The principal of them are the following : 

1) La Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rurali. — The " Italian Federa¬ 
tion of Rural Funds ” is the strongest of existing Catholic organizations. 
It was legally constituted in Rome on 29 October 1917 in the form of a li¬ 
mited liability co-operative society having unlimited capital. It groups quite 
34 federations which are in every part of Italy — Arezzo, Bari, Bologna, 
Bergamo, Cosenza, Faenza, Ferrara, Florence, Forli, the island of Scala, Lodi, 
Mazzara del Vallo, Milan, Mondovi, Parma, Pistoia, Reggio Rmilia, Reggio 
Calabria, Rome, Rovigo, etc. — and it represents altogether 1046 rural 
funds having 110,000 members and reserves and members' quotas amount¬ 
ing to 3,000,000 liras. The trust deposits collected from the funds amount 
to 85,000,000 liras and loans to members, who are predominantly agricul¬ 
turists, to 50,000,000 liras. This federation exercises a multiple activity 
by means of its organs, among which the consulting office, whichkeeps con¬ 
stantly in touch with the adherent societies, is especially important. It also 
takes charge of relations with public authorities, calling the attention of 


(x) This federation has recently published an interesting pamphlet by Dr. Remo Vigorelli, 
4t I prowedimenti per la piccola propriety” (The Provisions for Small Property), Pavia, 
Scuola Tip Artigianelli, 1917. 
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the government, by means of special memorials, to the most urgent econo¬ 
mic and fiscal problems which may interest the rural funds. 

2) La Federazione Nazionale delle Unioni Agricoli. — The " National 
Federation of Agricultural Unions ” was legally constituted at Milan on 
26 April 1917 with a capital of 500,000 liras divided into 5,000 shares of 100 
liras each. Its chief object is to provide the federated agricultural unions 
with primary materials — manures, machinery, etc. It is administered by 
a council of nine members elected at the meeting of shareholders. The 
agricultural unions have as a rule the legal form of co-operative societies 
for the acquisition and the distribution to members of merchandize, produce, 
implements, manures, seeds, etc. 

3) La Federazione Nazionale della Mutuality e Previdenza . — The “ Na¬ 
tional Federation of Mutuality and Thrift ” was constituted in a national 
convention held at Rome by the Unione Economico-Sociale fra i Cattolici 
Italiani, which we have already mentioned, in August 1917. It aims at 
combining in a powerful union all the societies and funds of mutual aid 
which observe the principles of a) proper technical regulation; 6) the auto¬ 
nomous and free co-ordination of institutions of mutuality within the sccpe 
of the law; c) the effective recognition of the moral, religious and national 
sentiments of members. This federation treats with single societies by means 
of the respective local federations. It develops its work by means of the 
national congress and the central committee. The former of these consists 
of representatives of the national class unions affording mutual aid and the 
local federations and secretariats, there being one representative for every 
thousand or fraction of a thousand members regularly inscribed by the na¬ 
tional federation. The congress meets*normally in the second quarter 
of every other year, when it considers the report of financial and moral acti¬ 
vity, elects the central committee, the auditors and the councillors (firobi - 
viri), and deals with other matters placed on its agenda by the central 
committee. The latter is composed of the president and of other ten mem¬ 
bers biennially elected by the congress, and it meets at least once a quarter 
to provide for the conduct of the federation, to which 1,500 mutual societies 
adhere. 

We should also notice the Federazione Nazionale delle Cooperative di 
Consumo which has its office at Genoa; the Federazione Bancaria Italiana 
which groups almost all the Italian Catholic banks — numbering 34 on 31 
December 1915 when their deposits amounted to more than 93 million 
and their reserves to more than 4 million liras ; and the Federazione Nazio¬ 
nale delle Cooperative di Produzione, Lavoro e Agricole which is in course 
of formation. 


2. THE “ISTITUTO NAZIONAIE DI CREDITO PER I/A COOPERAZIONE ’’.—Report 
presented to the extraordinary general meeting of shareholders held at Rome on 2 5 October 
1917. Rome, Casa Editrice Italians, 1917. 

The National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, created by the royal 
decree of 15 August 1913, No. 1140, being in form a moral entity, snb- 
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ject to the supervision and inspection of the government, aitnc as j s known, 
at favouring the Italian co-operative movement in its various manifesta¬ 
tions. With this object it undertakes the following operations for co-oper¬ 
ative societies: discounts, direct subventions, advances on bills, credit and 
invoices, loans on pledges, collection of debts, deposits and current-ac¬ 
counts, etc. From a report presented to the extraordinary general meeting 
of shareholders held at Rome on the 25th of last October we take the 
following data as to the activity developed by the Institute: 

The turnover was as follows : 


m the first year. 15,477,601.67 liras 

in 1915. 42,802,768.57 » 

in 1916. 56,885,256.07 » 

in the first nine months of 1917. 60,213,081.49 » 

giving a total of . . . 175,378,707.80 » 


This sum is a proof of the degree of activity which the various co¬ 
operative forms of production and labour, building, agriculture, credit and 
consumption have been able to deploy by means of the beneficent and 
fruitful work of the Institute. 

Of this sum of 175,378,707.80 liras: 

140,786,788.83 liras were used for public works, 

7,264,002.52 » for agriculture, 

12,677,923.89 » to provide articles of consumption, 

8,623,437.87 » to provide buildings, 

6,026,555.69 » to provide for various industries. 

The securities which were held therefore increased continuously, so 
that: 

from 6,859,364.45 liras, their value on 31 December 1914, they 

reached 11,836,110.57 » at the end of 1915, 

18,826,334.58 » liras at the end of 1916 

and 27,018,289.54 » on the 30th of last September. 

This position showed an advance of more than ten millions on that of 
a year before. And requests connected with the present-day needs of 
consumption and agriculture are still plentiful. 

The securities held on the 30th of last September (27,018,289.54 liras) 
were made up as follows: 
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15,256,417.87 liras represented cessions of bills of public ad¬ 
ministrations ; 

5,056,352 » were invested in the production of soldiers' 

uniforms; 

1,084,000 » were the remainder of the major credit of 

1,499,000 liras granted for agricultural 
operations in the current agricultural 
year and guaranteed by a privilege on the 
harvest and stocks; 

3,500,205.76 » were loans for the acquisition of food¬ 

stuffs ; 

2,031,313.91 » liras were subventions to various indu¬ 

stries. 

To develop and supervise this work from near at hand the Institute 
has, in addition to its central premises in Rome, secondary offices at Flo¬ 
rence and Genoa, and five branches at Bologna, Naples, Ravenna, Venice 
and Verona, not to speak of a by no means negligible system of offices of 
inspection and assistance (1) which exercise the necessary administrative 
and technical supervision over co-operative societies in the north, centre 
and south of Italy. 


3. THE NATIONAL UNION OF DAIRY SOCIETIES IN 1916-1917 — Report for 

1910-1917, Rome, 1917. 

The Unione Nazionale delle Latterie Sociali, which has its headquar¬ 
ter:? in Rome, was founded in 1907 and aims at forwarding and at guarding the 
interests of dairy societies, at promoting their diffusion and at assisting in 
every way the cheesemaking industry and co-operative cheesemaking in 
Italy. By means of pamphlets of propaganda and various publications 
and the journal, II Casdfido Moderno , which is its official organ, the union 
seeks to popularize among agriculturists co-operative principles and all 
knowledge tending to the increase and the improvement of a rational 
technique of cheesemaking. It groups today about 300 dairy societies, esti¬ 
mated to comprise 20,000 agriculturists and to treat more than half a mil¬ 
lion quintals of milk. In accordance with an order of the day, lately 
voted by the zootechnical committee, which establishes the principles to 
be observed by the union in developing its activity, it has continued during 
1916-1917 an intensive activity directed towards the safeguarding and 
growth of the industry and trade in milk and its derivatives, and has done 
much propaganda work in favour of co-operation. Thanks to this propa¬ 
ganda sixteen dairy societies arose in this year, nine of them in Venetia, 

(1) Among these the office recently set up Bologna, which we have already noticed in this 
review, for the inspection and assistance of agricultural [co-operative societies, is worthy 
of note. 
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two in the Cremonese, two in the Bergamesque country and three in Pied¬ 
mont. In addition the Federazione 'provinciate idle laUerie cremonesi 
and the Federazione idle laiterie del circondario di Schio were formed, and 
thus the number of the federations of dairy societies has risen to six (Reg¬ 
gio Emilia, Bergamo, Agordo, Cremona, Schio and Novara). The union 
has sent to the new societies and federations model by-laws, pamphlets 
of propaganda, and instructions as to beginning business, keeping accounts 
and finance, has brought them into touch with the important firms furnish¬ 
ing cheesemaking machinery and equipment and the material necessary to 
manufacturing the derivatives of milk, and has obtained for them rebate- 
ments of prices and facilities for making payments. 

The federated dairies have moreover always been kept informed, by 
special bulletins, of all measures affecting the cheesemaking industry 
and all questions relevant to rural co-operation. Further, a report as 
to the course of the international market for milk and dairy produce, com¬ 
piled by the Swiss Peasants' Union with which the National Union colla¬ 
borates in Italy, has made the conditions of the world's milk industry 
known to them. 

Another problem which has occupied the National Union is that of 
providing milk for the large urban centres. Appeal has often been made to 
the union by communal administrations and bodies of consumers to contract 
to furnish dairy produce and to give advice and information as to the orga¬ 
nization of a supply thereof. Besides Rome, Venice, Florence and Lilian, 
which are supplied by federated dairies, the communes of Piombino, 
Reggio Emilia, Bologna, Cremona, Naples and Genoa, and several co-opera¬ 
tive consumers' societies have addressed themselves to the union. With cer¬ 
tain of them negotiations are in course. As regards buttermaking, the 
union has invited the federated dairies to produce a greater quantity of 
butter, and proposes the formation of a “butter consortium" which shall 
regulate the production and consumption of this article of diet. 

The programme of the union for 1918 can be resumed under the three 
following heads ; a) to promote the formation of co-operative societies aim¬ 
ing at the treatment and sale in common of milk and its derivatives; 
b) to issist existing co-operative societies as regards their technique and 
administration; c) effectively to safeguard the interests of these societies, 
endeavouring to remove the obstacles to their regular working. 


4. THE [CONSTITUTION OF A TRADING AGENCY FOR ACRICUI/TURAL CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE SOCIETIES. — La Cooperations ajrtcola, organ of the XJfficio di Ispezione e di 
asststenza per le cooperative * qtwole, No 5, Bologna, 25 November 1917 

Among the most important and practical activities of this Office of 
Inspection and Assistance lor Agricultural Co-operative Societies, recently 
set up at Bologna by the htituto Naziomle di Credito per la Cooperazione, 
the foundation of the agency called Ageazia Commerciale idle Cooperative 
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Agricole deserves particular attention. This agency was constituted in 
the form of a limited liability co-operative society and aims at promoting 
the development of agricultural trade and industry and the economic, moral 
and intellectual improvement of tillers of the soil by means of its adherent 
co-operative societies. To fulfil this aim it proposes : a) to produce or buy on 
behalf of its members articles useful to agriculture, especially machinery, 
manures, seeds, cattle-foods, and fertilisers; 6)) collectively to convert, treat, 
preserve and sell the products of members; d) to encourage the purchase 
or hiring of rural estates by members ; e) to lend or let machinery and im¬ 
plements ; f) to promote, procure and manage insurance against injuries to 
goods animals and persons; g) to procure the information and means which 
will give the agricultural classes the advantage of better markets, by seek¬ 
ing especial facilities for them ; h) to promote exchanges and relations be¬ 
tween co-operative societies and between them and others, both at home and 
abroad; i) to act as simple intermediary belween members and others, 
granting when necessary the agency’s own security or givingcreditto adher¬ 
ent societies, where there is question of a purchase or sale; l) in general 
to take or encourage every initiative which may be of use to these so¬ 
cieties, always with the aim of helping the agricultural clashes employed 
on cultivation and husbandry. 

When the administrative council thinks the step opportune this agency 
may constitute associations which will participate in the benefits enjoyed 
by the federated societies, and in every such case it will draw up suitable 
agreements and lules. It may itself join national or foreign societies hav¬ 
ing analagous aims. All agricultural co-operative societies and associations 
accepting the by-laws of the agency and admitted by the administrative 
council may belong to it. The share capital is constituted by an unlimited 
number of nominative shares w ortk ioo liras each, and these are the members’ 
security for all the liabilities which they incur towards the agency. 


5. THE DEVELOPMENT OP CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR SOCIETIES IN THE PROVINCE 
OF PARMA. — Movimento Cooperative > Patmense. Federaziotie delle Cooperative dt Parma 
e Provincia , Parma, 1917. 

Besides the collective farms (1) there are some thirty consumers’ co¬ 
operative societies in the province of Parma. In 1916 they had a member¬ 
ship of 4268 and sold altogether the value of 1,632,854 liras. Their capital 
was estimated as 244,751 liras. Twenty-seven co-operative labour socie¬ 
ties should be added to their number (2). The origin of the latter, which 
represent one of the most chacteristic forms of Italian co-operation, is 
explained as follows in a report of the federation of co-operative societies 
of Parma and the Parmesan province : * * The working class has become aware 

(1) See our issue for December 1917, page 14. 

(2) For the importance of co-operative laboui societies in Italy see our issue for November 
1914 {Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence ), page 8. 
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that to obtain better conditions of life it is not enough to fight only the specu¬ 
lators who do business in merchandise. There must also be a struggle with 
private firms speculating in public or private works. Therefore the working 
class, strongly vsupportcd by the consumers' co-operative societies, has brought 
about the rise of co-operative labour societies whose object is precisely the 
elimination of the speculation of contractors. To attain this object these so¬ 
cieties themselve undertake the execution of public and private works". 
As in the case of other branches of the co-operative movement, the first 
societies to become active in this sphere were the labour organizations of 
Borgo Sau Donnino. Here co-operative labour actually preceded co-operative 
consumption. The first co-operative society to be formed there still exists. 
It is that of the masons, journeymen, etc., the constitution of which dates from 
1896 and which began to develop especially after 1914. It has been entrusted 
with the execution of important public works up to a total amo unt of 
1,200,000 liras. It has founded a thrift fund, in order to make grants to 
its members in case of sickness, which works very satisfactorily. Further, 
on the initiative of this society and others of the same type at Fontanella, 
Soragna and Zibello, the Consorzio delle Co-operative di Produzione e Lavoro 
has been founded, also at Borgo San Donnino, and undertakes numerous 
and important works for the sum of 724,366 liras. 

The twenty-seven co-operative labour societies in the province of 
Parma had in 1916 a membership of 2,710 and a capital of 318,280 liras. We 
will indicate the value of the works executed by several of them since they 
have become active, adding in brackets the years of their foundation: 
Cooperativa braccianti (Labour Co-operative Society) of Fontanella (1907), 
577,725 liras; Cooperativa braccianti of Soragna (1908), 721,000 liras; Coope¬ 
rativa braccianti of Sissa (1910), 710,100 liras; Cooperativa intercomunale 
terrazieri (Intercommunal Navvies' Co-operative Society) of Fontanella 
(1913), 236,397 liras. For lack of space we do not give similar figures for 
the other co-operative societies of this kind. It may however be stated 
without fear of exaggeration that the total turnover of the co-operative la¬ 
bour societies in the Parmesan district, almost all of which belong to the 
local federation, has in the ten years or so for which they have existed 
amounted to several million liras. As is shown in the report from which we 
have already quoted, they are not only a defensive arm against private con¬ 
tractors and a rampart against the spread of unemployment, but also the 
most successful school for enhancing the technical skill of the workmen who 
are already helped in the spheres of administration and trade by the consu¬ 
mers’ co-operative societies. 

RUSSIA. 

1. CO-OPERATION IN SIBERIA — The Russian Co-operator , Vol. II, No. 2. London' 

Janusuy, 1918 

We recently noticed the development of co-operation in the Siberian 
dairy industry in speaking of the Union of the Siberian Creamery Associa- 
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tions (i). This is only one among the many successes obtained by co¬ 
operation in Siberia where there are a large number of co-operative 
societies and their unions. 

The following table shows their magnitude and importance : 


1 

Part 

Turnover 

During 

Number 

Name of Union 1 

of 

— 

months 

of affiliated 

* 1 

Siberia 

(Roubles) 

19x7 

societies 

Union of Altai .. 

l 

East 

77,868,940 

1 

6 

233 societies 

Associations of Unions (“ purchase 
and sale ”). 

East 

1 67,917,062 

6 

19 unions 

Co-operator of Tomsk. 

Bast 

10,175,885 

4 

198 societies 

Association of co-operative societies 
cf Marftnsk. 

East 

8 , 399 , 8 i 8 

4 

169 » 

Union cf Altai Mountains , . 

E^st 

8,361,589 

7 

69 » 

Union of West Siberian co-operative 
societies (Omsk).. 

Centre 

7 . 849,523 

2 l k 

_ 

Union of village co-operative societies 
(Altai). 

East 

6 , 552,252 

4 

_ 

Union of Tcheliabinsk .... 

West 

3 , 984,959 

6 V* 

132 societies 

Union of Pavlodarsk ... . . j 

South 

3 , 540,472 

5 

— 

Union cf Semipalatinsk. 

South 

3,296,254 

3 

— 

Union ot Rosnetzk. 

1 E£St 

, 1 , 993,304 

5 

— 

Union of Petropavlosk. 

West 

! 520,638 

1 

1 

Union of the Siberian creamery as¬ 
sociations . 

All pans 

1 more than 
j 129,000,000 

IO i/ a 

1 

j 2,500 societies 


This table cove*rs only the s cieties and unions which are dis ributive 
or at once distributive and productive. If we add to their total turnover 
that of the credit unions, which have had an even larger development in 
Siberia, we obtain a total of several hundred million roubles. 

The co-operative unions are energetically pursuing the policy of them¬ 
selves becoming productive, which fact is important to Siberia in view of 
the slightness of the country's industrial development. Thus the Alta! 
Union possesses its own soap factory and has lately established a manufac¬ 
tory of dairy implements ; the <f Tomsk Co-operator " has bought for 100,000 
roubles large rope-works and intends also to manufacture boot-felt. A 
co-operative association in the province of Enissei has acquired a flour 
mill and purposes to buy yeast works. The Biisk Union of Credit Associa¬ 
tions proposes to enlarge the large sawmill it owns and to organize the pro¬ 
duction of winnowing and threshing machinery and compressors of hay for 
horses. It is negotiating the* purchase of large ironworks in Novo- 

(1) See our issue for August 1917, page 19, 
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Nikolaievsk where it intends to set up an engineering workshop for repairing 
agricultural machinery; it has begun to erect a creamery; and it proposes 
to establish coach-works, ropeyards and a manufactory of bee-hives. The 
Pavlodarsk Association of Co-operative Societies has applied to the govern¬ 
ment for a lease of the local salt-lakes now in the hands of a private firm. 

By far the largest programme of industrial undertakings is that of 
the newly formed Union of West Siberian Co-operative Societies. This pro¬ 
gramme includes the erection of a soap factory to cost 50,000 roubles and 
a saltmill to cost 35,000 roubles; the establishment of leather andfur works 
at a cost of 350,000 roubles, of a cottonmill in Omsk costing 150,000 rou¬ 
bles, and an engineering workshop, for repairing agricultural machinery, 
costing 150,000 roubles. Further 50,000 roubles are to be spent on indus¬ 
tries connected with the products of forestry (tan, turpentine, building 
material, etc.); and 100,000 roubles have been set aside to establish ship¬ 
ping on the Irtysh and Obi. 

The Unions are also active in promoting local industries — agricultural 
in the first place. Some of the credit unions in Siberia are here prominent, 
notably the Xovo-Nikolaievsk Central Union of Co-operative Credit Asso¬ 
ciations and the Alta! Central Credit Union which have set up special agri¬ 
cultural departments to deal with this branch of their work. The latter 
of these unions spends more than 17,700 roubles on this department, and 
the recent meeting of delegates also assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural courses for the population, 3,000 to agricultural re¬ 
search, and about 1,000 to the publication of popular literature on agricul¬ 
tural subjects and to the provision of grass seeds. Similarly the Union 
of Western Siberian Co-operative Associations has established an econo¬ 
mic and commercial department which aims at furthering the economic 
welfare of the population by raising the standard of agriculture, promoting 
co-operative organization, selling the produce of its members, and buying 
requisites for them. 

Most of the co-operative societies and unions of Siberia are doing much 
valuable work in assisting the spread of knowledge generally and carrying 
on a vigorous educational campaign. Thus the Union of Village Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies of Tcherepanavo has assigned 3,000 roubles to the establish¬ 
ment of an agricultural school in its district, 2,000 roubles to the establish¬ 
ment of an elementary school and 500 roubles to the erection of a People's 
Palace. It has voted other sums to general educational activity and in 
aid of the Central Educational Committee of the Co-operative Societies of 
Alta!. This last-named committee is conducting an active educational 
campaign in the district of Altai The Altai Credit Union has contributed 
40,000 roubles to its funds and the Altai Union of Co-operative Societies 
30,000 roubles. The committee publishes a large number of leaflets on 
political questions, and supplies them not only to the co-operative but also 
to some of the non-co-operative organizations in the province. It has or¬ 
ganized an extensive trade in books, and is supplying the villages with small 
libraries, costing from 8 to 20 roubles each. It has its own staff of instruc- 
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tors who are sent into the villages and who answer enquiries addressed to 
them. 

The co-operative movement in Siberia has recently done much to po¬ 
pularize the principles of co-operation among small producers and artisans. 
In Vladivostock, for example, a new co-operative society of labour called 
" The Fisherman ” has lately been organized by more than 400 local fisher¬ 
men, netmakers, fish-salters, caviar producers, coopers, and others engag¬ 
ed in industries connected with the fish trade. This society undertakes 
to send goods to any part of Russia at wholesale prices, and to give in¬ 
formation and advice as to the trade. In Irkutsk an artel is being organiz¬ 
ed by the local trade union of woodworkers; in Omsk it is proposed to 
organize a building artel. % 


* 

* * 

2 . CONSTITUTION OF A COUNCH, OF PAN-RUSSIAN CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESSES 
B'feCTHUK'B B*oonepaECin (The Messenger of Co-operation). Petrograd, June, Sep 
t ember and October, 1917 

A Council of Pan-Russian Co-operative Congresses was formed within 
the Pan-Russian Co-operative Congress which met from 25 to 28 May (7 
to 10 June) 1917. The council is to be the central organization of the co¬ 
operative movement in Russia. It is composed of 32 members, representing 
the various regions and the most important co-operative associations, the 
Popular Bank of Moscow, the Muscovite co-operative consumers’ society 
and the Federation for the Co-operative Sale of Flax. The council com¬ 
prises or will comprise the following sections: 

I. The Section of Petrograd, representing this town in the government. 

II. The Legal Section which is responsible for explaining the new general 
co-operative law promulgated on 20 March 1917, for publishing model by¬ 
laws, for giving legal consultations to members of local co-operative socie¬ 
ties, etc. 

III. The Economic Section which must publish a " Yearbook of Co¬ 
operation ”. 

IV. The Educational Section which comprises three sub-sections, respec¬ 
tively concerned with instruction in co-operation, instruction outside schools 
and popular education. 

V. The Instructors’ Section which is responsible for organizing congres¬ 
ses of instructors of co-operative societies, publishing their resolutions, edit¬ 
ing an instructors’ journal, keeping isolated instructors in touch with 
others, etc. 

VI. The Section ot Administration and Publications which does propa¬ 
ganda work by means of books, pamphlets, etc., 

VII. A Central Co-operative Library which is intended to develop until 
it becomes a Pan-Russian Co-operative Museum. 
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SPAIN. 

THE NOMINATION OF INSPECTORS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN TRADE 

BY THE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS — G aceta de Madrid , No 293, Madrid, 

20 October 1917. 

The Spanish government promulgated on 19 October 1917 a decree 
which giveb the agricultural syndicates and the official chambers of agri¬ 
culture and commerce the option of nominating special inspector* who 
shall have a mandate to discover and denounce to the competent authori¬ 
ties all adulterations and frauds affecting the production and circulation 
of agricultural products. 

This decree, in itself important, is especially so in Spain in view of 
the economic conditions of the country at the present time and the develop¬ 
ment of the Spanish movement towards association. The provisions of 
the decree, in that they enable the agricultural associations to pursue 
frauds in the trade in agricultural products, have as their chief object the 
safeguardine of these associations — especially such of them as give them¬ 
selves up to the production and conversion of goods — against the unfair 
competition of unscrupulous private producers, a competition which could 
especially harm these producers' associations in their first period of activity 
The nomination of the inspectors in question will be made by the societies 
and the agricultural chambers, but must be approved by the prefectorate 
in which the nominating body resides and published in the official bulletin ; 
for the decree gives the inspectors the status of public officials and the State 
will render them all the help they need for the fulfilment of their trust 
and the guarding of their persons. 

As regards the procedure to be followed in ascertaining frauds, the 
decree provides that the inspectors take samples of the suspected goods 
and immediately remit them to special laboratories to bo analysed. The 
owner of the goods in question may not oppose these proceedings in any 
way but he will have a right to payment for the quantity of merchandise 
requisitioned. 

If the analysis prove the product examined to have been falsified or 
adulterated, the agricultural association on which the inspector depends, 
or the inspector himself in the name of this association, will make the de¬ 
nouncement to the competent authority. 

The decree also lays down various lules as to the taking of samples 
and the formalities to be fulfilled after the analysis has been made. The 
samples of products to be analysed should be four in number; after the 
analysis three copies of a report should be drawn up giving an account of 
the transaction. One copy and one sample will be sent to the owner of 
the product; another copy and a second sample will remain with the in¬ 
spector ; and the third copy and two remaining samples will be sent by the 
inspector, with his own report, to the prefect of the province in order that 
the necessary steps may be taken. 
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Other rules established by the decree refer more particularly to the 
inspections - as to whether these should be made on the premises of the 
owners, on the public roads or during the transit of the merchandise. 
Where the inspected product has to be subjected to some alteration in order 
to allow samples thereof to be taken, the owner will have the right to a 
special indemnity corresponding to the amount of loss he sufiers. 

The right which inspectors will have, to denounce to the competent 
authority breaches of the rules established regarding the adulteration of 
products, will not exclude or limit any right which the agricultural asso¬ 
ciations concerned may have to make the merited denouncement on their 
own initiative. 

The inspectors, whose salaries will be a charge on the agricultural 
associations who have nominated them, will have no right to indemnities 
nor to participation in any fines imposed on the owners of adulterated pro¬ 
ducts. Such participation will however he, in the cases which the law 
contemplates, the right of the bodies on whom the inspectors depend. 

Finally the decree declares that the office of inspector may not be held 
by any one following any industry or trade which deals with the agricultural 
products mentioned by the decree. 


SWITZERLAND. 

I, THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MIEK, BUT¬ 
TER AND CHEESE AND THE WORK OF THE FEDERATION OF THE DAIRIES 

OF GENEVA UNITED IN 1917. — Journal d'Agncultwe Suisse, Geneva, 26 February 

1917. 

The organization now regulating the whole distribution and consump¬ 
tion of dairy produce in Switzerland is the following. At the summit 
of the scale there is on the government side a Federal Milk Office which 
has replace" the milk providing service of the agricultural division of the 
Federal Department of Public Economy. On the producers' side there 
is the Central Union of Milk Producers which is composed of district federa¬ 
tions including the united dairies of Geneva. Between these two insti¬ 
tutions, the Federal Office and the Central Union of Producers, all arrange¬ 
ments for the provision of milk are examined and elaborated and prices 
are determined. 

The Federation of the United Dairies of Geneva bound itself to the 
Union to devote all its produce to the victualling of the canton of Geneva. 
In this canton a Central Milk Of ice, recentl3 r formed, guards the indepen¬ 
dence of the milk trade from encroachments on the part of the adminis¬ 
tration. This office receives and distributes the milk coming from outside 
among all the societies selling milk in Geneva. The distribution is made 
to the four recognized societies on the basis of the amount of milk each 
has furnished in the previous* year. The expenses of the office are borne 
equally by the four dairy organizations (United Dairies of Geneva, Co¬ 
operative Society, Dairy Union and Model Dairy) proportionately to the 
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amount of milk they have received. The milk the office receive? from 
outside is considerable in amount. The Nestle firm alone sent seven mil¬ 
lion litres to Geneva in 1917, and the combined producers 1 federations 
of Vaud and Fribourg an equal quantity. 

As regards the regulation of the butter trade, there is on the federal 
side the Federal Butter Offu'e . a branch of the milk office. This has formed 
the cantonal butter centres. In Geneva it appointed the United Dairies 
of Geneva as centre. The existence of a centre has allowed the trade to 
be regulated, uniform prices to be fixed, and a better distribution among 
consumers to be secured. 

As regards the trade in cheese, the monopoly thereof has been granted 
to the Swiss Union of Exporters of Cheese which has its headquarters 
at Berne. The cheesemaking is entirely controlled by this union. The 
makers can dispose of only 10 per cent, of their product to meet the needs 
of their own localities. 

Since the district of Geneva is far from being able to supply the 70,000 
litres of milk which it needs every day, it now receives some 50,000 litres 
through the Central Office. As regards butter and cheese Geneva is entirely 
a tributary of the rest of Switzerland. The individual action of the dairies 
forming the United Dairies of Geneva can no longer be felt except through 
the presence of their delegaces at the meetings of the Central Union where 
the prices for each season are discussed. 

The United Dairies of Geneva have followed the policy of keeping up 
the level of produce contributed by obtaining that the authorities fix prices 
which encourage agriculturists to produce butter During 1917 the mem¬ 
bers delivered 5,815,650. litres of milk for 1,634,524 francs. From persons 
not members 7,205,685 litres were received for 1,958,607 fiancs ; and thus 
the total of 13,021,336 litres for 3,593,131 francs was reached. 

The loss through keeping was one of 7 pci cent., and 12,924,000 litres 
were sold as whole milk or af+er conversion for 4,061.018 francs. 

The average daily amount was 31,927 litres in 1916 and 35,708 litres 
in 1917; the increase being thuo one of 3,781 litres a da}'. However, as 
the following table shows, there has been a constant fall in the production 
of members since 1913: 



Amount sold or 

Daily production 

Year 

converted daily 

of members 

1913 • • • • 

..... 27,174 litres 

23,193 litres 

I 9 I A • • • • 

. 26,970 » 

22,007 ') 

1915 • • • • 

. 28,804 » 

20,675 >< 

1916 . . . . 

. 31.927 » 

20,648 » 

1917 . . . . 

. 38,708 » 

15,933 » 


Of the amount sold in 1917, 19,775 litres were daily bought from pro¬ 
ducers outside the society, which thus runs the risk of gradually losing its 
co-operative character. 
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The average selling prices have been as follows: 


in 1914. 0.2042 franc the litre 

* 1915. 0.2252 » » )> 

> 1916. 0.2524 » » » 

» 1917. 0.3m » » 


The average purchase price has been 0 275 franc the litre, and general 
costs have amounted to 0.035 franc the litre. The members received 
0.2475 franc a litre for their milk in each of the four first months of the 
year, pins one centime for milk sold in the villages; 0.29 franc from 1 May 
to 31 October; and 0.301 franc in November and December. 

During the year 6029 cheeses were mnc.e and bought, that i* 209,133 
kilogrammes nf cheese, worth 543 050 75 francs. In 1914 the amount 
of cheese sold was more than 300,000 kilogrammes. For the } T eai from 
1 August 1917 to 31 July 1918 the society is limited to 138,000 kilogramme*. 
The manufacture of soft cheeses has had to be suspended. 

132,165 kilogrammes of butter were made and bought. 

The memberships is 033 and includes four individuals, the Collective 
Cow-Byre of Satigny and the members of 48 local societies. Altogether 
the members own 3421 cows. Since the United Dairies of Geneva have 
been formed these figures have varied as follow*: 


Year 

Members 

Cows 

Production (hi litres) 

I 9 II 

... 792 

3.441 

7,931,188 

1912 

.... 832 

3.567 

7,733.405 

1913 

.... 867 

3.797 

8,467,575 

1914 

.... 846 

3.720 

8,032,565 

19^5 

.... 836 

3,650 

7,546,313 

igift 

■ • • • 933 

3.699 

7,536,575 

1917 

■ • • • 933 

3.421 

5.915,650 


The diminution of 278 in the number of cows between 1916 and 1917 
corresponds to a fall of 1,720,925 litres in production. The sales in village 
dairies are not covered by the figures as to production. 

We should note that, according to the evidence piovided by the sam¬ 
pling which has taken place in the country, the number of members produc¬ 
ing milk is less than the 933 indicated above, being in fact only 814, of 
whom: 


436 possess 

1 

or 

0 

cows 

227 


3 

to 

5 

» 

92 


6 

to 

10 


41 

» 

ti 

to 

15 

» 

18 

» 

16 

or 

more » 
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2. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF GRAIN 
— VAgncoltore ticmesc , 1918, No 1 

Co-operative societies for the cultivation of cereals are beginning to 
be founded in Switzerland. 

The impulse was given by the recent order of the Federal Council that 
cereals should be grown on an additional 50,000 hectares. This area has 
been divided among the cantons and through them among the communes. 

Thirteen hectares were assigned as the share of the commune of Roh- 
schacherberg in the canton of St. Gall. The cultivators met together and 
decided that as the land of the commune was much broken up by natural 
featuies and exclusively occupied by gardens and market-gardens, it was 
not adapted to the cultivation of cereals. They therefore resolved to form 
an Agricultural Co-operative Society for Growing Cereals and sought for 
a piece of land outside the commune suited to their purpose. They found 
in the canton of Thuigovia 40 hectares, capable of supporting 45 heads of 
cattle, two goats, twelve pigs, etc. They bought it and on the 1st of No¬ 
vember the former owner became the lessee thereof. In accordance with 
an agreement with the civil and military authorities it was decided that 
the new cultivated area should form part not of the quota of additional cul¬ 
tivated land due from Thurgovia but of that due from St. Gall that it should, 
in fact, represent the quota due from the commune of Rohschacheiberg. 
Thus another rural holding passed from individual ownership to the collec¬ 
tive ownership of a commune. 

This solution certainly presents many advantages. It prevents soil, 
unadapted to growing cereals and producing other crops better, from being 
violently put to an unfit use, and it allows the most suitable lands of a dis¬ 
trict to be chosen for the cultivation of grain. Collective action has 
shown itself able to solve problems of which the solution at first seemed 
difficult or impossible. 

This is not the first example of a co-operative society of this kind in 
Switzerland. 

In St. Gall there is the co-operative society called Cerere which culti¬ 
vates land in the Rhine valley. The Confederation, the cantons of Eastern 
Switzerland, the towns, the Swiss Union and other bodies take part in it. 

In Zurich the co-operative society Flora occupies itself especially with 
horticulture, as does the Swiss Union of Producers of Fruit and Vegetables 
which has also undertaken the rational victualling of towns. 

The Swiss Union of Co-operative Consumers' Societies at Basle has 
voted the sum of 350,000 francs to the acquisition of holdings to be co-ope¬ 
ratively cultivated. 

In the canton of Vaud an association like that at Zurich was recently 
formed. It is known as La Charme and the Confederation, the canton, some 
communes and certain other bodies take part in it. 
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3 THE ZURICH CO-OPERATIVE MILL IN io j 7 — La Cooperation, Basle, 8 March 1918. 

This mill, which is the collective property of the Swiss Union of Con¬ 
sumers' Societies and of various co-operative consumers’ societies, regularly 
receives necessary grain from the Confederation, grinds it according to 
federal rules, and transmits the product to the adherent co-operative 
societies and some centres of population at prices fixed by the government. 
It remits the cost of transport to those it serves if such cost be less than 80 
centimes per ioo kilogrammes, and remits 80 centimes per ioo kilogrammes 
if the cost of transport exceeds this rate. 

The number of adherent societies has passed from 165 to 188. The 
output brought in more than 12 million francs in 1917. Working costs were 
392,000 francs; and interest at the rate of 5 per cent., paid on the borrowed 
capital of 35,200 francs and the share capital supplied by the co-operative 
society, amounted to 32,500 francs. There was a net credit balance of 152,000 
francs. Sales of the value of 100 francs therefore comprised 95 francs' worth 
of primary material and 3.80 francs as costs of grinding, sale, despatch and 
transport, leaving a credit balance of 1.20 francs. 

The entire balance is paid into redemption and reserve funds. 

This financial policy has enabled this co-operative mill, which at first 
possessed nothing, to accumulate in only five years reserve and redemption 
funds amounting to 840,000 francs ; and they constitute a collective capi¬ 
tal additional to the share capital of 698,000 francs paid by its customer- 
owners. These two capitals represent together, the balance-sheet hav¬ 
ing been adopted, 70 per cent, of the value of the fixed capital (land, 
buildings, furniture, industrial plant, etc.). On the other hand the remain¬ 
der of the fixed capital and the whole circulating capital (merchandise, 
advances to the Confederation, securities, money in the bank), amounting 
to a million francs, has been borrowed from the Swiss Union of Consumers' 
Societies. The situatioii of the society is good and it improves from year 
to year. 


UNITED STATES. 

THE NATIONAL Mil,^PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION. — The American Economic Revieu, 
Vol, VII, No. 4, Princeton (New Jersey), December 1917. 

The National Milk Producers’ Federation was organized and incorporat¬ 
ed at Chicago in December 1916 and promises much for the whole tnilk 
industry. Its purposes are: an investigation of the conditions, including 
contracts, under which milk is sold by farmers and wholesalers; the disse¬ 
mination of information as to prices, markets and grades to members of 
the federation and producers; the introduction of legislation as to grades 
and standards; the organization of milk producers’ associations; and, in 
general, the protection of the milk industry. The membership includes or- 
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ganizations of milk producers, particularly those selling whole milk. At 
present it comprises the milk producers' associations of Chicago, Twin City, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Llichigan and North Ohio, the Dairy¬ 
men's League of New York, the New England Milk Producers' Association 
which covers the six New England States, the Tri-State Milk Producers* 
Association which covers New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, and a 
few smaller organizations. 

The federation met in Washington on 10 October 1917 to perfect its 
organization, and to discuss with the FederalFood Administrator the prob¬ 
lem of milk prices and contracts and with the Department of Justice the 
legal status of farmers' associations dealing with the sale of milk. 

For the future the federation will maintain in Washington a represen¬ 
tative who will devote himself to the interests of dairy-farming associations, 
especially in so far as the marketing of the whole milk is concerned. 


4 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


GERMANY. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL {Continued)* 

SOURCE: 

Rohrbeck (Dr. jur., Dr. phil., W.) [of Cologne]: Die dcuische Hagclversichenmg in Wirtschaft 
nvd Recht Versichenmg , supplement to Mitteilungen fur die offenthchen Feuerversicherungs, 
Anstalten, published by the Verband, dffenthcher Fettetvcrsicherungsanstalten in Deutschland, 
40th year; new series, 6th year, Nos. i and 2, 87 pp. Kiel, February 1917* 


§ 10. The stock companies. 

In tlie preceding paragraphs we saw what place companies have occupi¬ 
ed among agencies insuring against hail in Germany when by comparative 
tables we briefly showed the results obtained in 1914 and 1915 and gave at 
the same time the total figure for the period from 1881 to 1915. Before 
we examine in this connection points of detail we will repeat certain figures. 
In the whole period from 1881 to 1915 the companies undertook 35.2 per 
cent, of the insurance against hail in Germany. In 1914 and 1915 this per¬ 
centage became 24.6 per cent, and 23.8 per cent. Thus they both have been 
and still are important, and they render considerable service to the cause 
of thrift. 

From 1905 to 1915 their share capital underwent the following changes: 


(Year 

Uapald-up 

Capital Shares 

Reserve 

Capital Shares 
total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1905 .... 

21,622,800 

4 , 774 ,Si 8 

28,528,500 

1906 .... 

22,122,800 

4 , 631.599 

28,528,500 

1907 ... . 

21,022,800 

4 , 644 , 8 i 5 

28,538,500 

1908 .... 

18,022,800 

4 , 553,130 

28,528,500 

I909 .... 

18,022,800 

3,59 t,I 26 

28,528,500 

igiO .... 

18,022,800 

4,9x4,868 

28,528,500 

I9XI .... 

18,022,800 

6,646,569 

28,528,500 

1913 .... 

18,922,800 

8,175,256 

25,528,500 

1913 .... 

20,122,800 

10,780,460 

25,528,500 

1914 .... 

19,620,900 

12,454,942 

25,528,500 

1915 .... 

19,620,900 

14,724,501 

25,528,500 
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From 1905 to 1915 the total progress of these companies was satis¬ 
factory as regards their share capital. During these years it had to be re 
cognized that there was little necessity for calls for capital, since the tin- 
paid-up share capital diminished by only two million marks in round fig¬ 
ures, while the nominal capital diminished by three million marks and the 
reserves increased by ten million marks. 

In the same period the figures representing profit and loss were as fol¬ 
lows: 



Profits 

losses 

Profits + 


ox tne 
year 

01 

the year 

Balance 

Year 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I 9°5 


4,517,808 

- 4,517,808 

1906 


1,129,900 

- 1,833,214 

1907 


826,938 

- 3,492,553 

1908 


3,520,236 

- 7,215,225 

1909 

. . . 6,294,942 


- 109,894 

1910 

.... 282,344 


** - 2,259,982 

1911 

.... 5,241,087 


+ 2,495,877 

1912 

.... 3,450,016 


+ 3,065,743 

1913 

.... 5,617,679 


+ 5,617,679 

1914 

.... 4,474,878 


+ 4,474,878 

I 9 I 5 

• • • • 5,979,919 


+ 5,979,919 


From 1905 to 1908 there were bad years, and the position regained its 
equilibrium only with the balance-sheet of 1911. The gains then compen¬ 
sated for the earlier losses, and the balance was once more on the credit side. 
It was, as we shall presently see, precisely in 1912 that one only of these 
companies went into liquidation. This was the least important of five stock 
companies which undertook insurance against hail in Germany before 1912. 
The liquidation is accountable for the decrease of three million marks 
which then occurred in the total nominal share capital of this group of 
companies, comprising atthetime the Berliner Hagel Assecuranz-Gesdlschajt, 
the Kolnische Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft, the Magdeburger Hagel- 
Versichemngs-Gesellschaft, the Union, the Allgemeine Deutsche Hagd-Ver- 
sicherungs-GeseUschaft and the Vaterlandische Hagel- Versichemngs-Gesell¬ 
schaft. The last named was the company liquidated in 1912. 

The following tables show the extent to which the individual posi¬ 
tion of several companies is responsible for the total figures: 
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The year 1914 shows a real progress in this direction which would be 
more considerable if the difference between premiums received and pre¬ 
miums paid were that apparently indicated by the progressive increase 
in the amount of the sums insured. This fact would be one interesting to 
study in its development, were it not unfortunately precisely the data for 
the following years which are lacking. 

We will now pass to an examination of costs of administration, taxes, 
dividends, the price of shares and investments, all of which are very import¬ 
ant if we wish to have as complete an idea as possible of the companies 
undertaking insurance against hail. In some respects the data furnished 
by Dr. Rohrbeck do not apply to the period before 1911 which included par¬ 
ticularly bad years. The figures we have bear only on the period from 1911 
to 1915, at least as far as costs of administration and taxes are concerned. 


During these five years total costs reached the following amounts : 

Tear 

Commissions 

marks 

Other costs 
of administration 

fflflrTgft 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

mp-rlrfl 

Taxes] 

myta 

I9II . . 

992,719 

838,179 

1,830,898 

84,375 

1912 . . 

945.633 

824,469 

1,870,102 

225,538 

1913 . . 

972,608 

830,785 

1,803,393 

266,083 

1914 . . 

929,141 

777,819 

1,706,960 

369,161 

1915 . . 

1,020,594 

728,674 

1,749,268 

540,233 


These several amounts were distributed among four societies, for, as 
we have seen, one society went into liquidation in 1912. 


Year 

marks 

Other costs] 
of administration 

marks 

Total amount 
of commissions 
and other costs 

rr^artra 

Taxes 

marks 


i. Berliner Hagelassecuranz - Gesettschaft . 


I 9 II , . 

145.078 

153,653 * 

298,731 

29,956 

1912 . . 

172,941 

153,441 

326,382 

55.49* 

1913 * . 

171,929 

142,677 

314,606 

100,695 

1914 . . 

163,720 

* 2 3,7 2 5 

287,44s 

103430 

191* , • 

166,511 

125,179 

291,690 

146,285 
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Commissions 

Other costs 
of administration 

Total amount, 
of commissions 
and other costs 

Taxes 

Year — 

— 

— 

— 

— marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

2. Kdlnische 

Hagel-Versicherwngs-Gesellschaft. 


1911 . . 214,835 

209,512 

424,347 

11,349 

1912 . . 214,999 

180,006 

395,005 

21,958 

1913 . . 236,778 

170,323 

407,101 

29,421 

1914 . . 229,855 

175,049 

404,904 

53,911 

1915 . . 243,756 

157,494 

401,250 

82,167 

3. Magdeburger Hagel-Versichemngs-Gesellschaft . 


1911.. 415,355 

289,167 

704,522 

10,085 

1912.. 330,867 

313,810 

644,677 

54,694 

1913.. 342,127 

328,876 

671,003 

35,077 

1914.. 319,360 

288,071 

607,431 

84,825 

1915.. 376,586 

256,105 

632,691 

106,038 

4. Union, Allgemeins 

Deutsche Hagel - Versicherungs-Gescllschdif. 

1911 . . 217,451 

185,847 

403,298 

32,985 

1912 . . 226,826 

177,212 

404,038 

93,395 

1913 . . 221,774 

188,909 

410,683 

100,890 

1914 . . 216,206 

190,974 

407,180 

126,995 

1915 . , 233,741 

189,896 

423,637 

205,743 


During these five years, as appears as much from the total as from the 
detailed figures, the amount of commissions and other costs of administra¬ 
tion remained within normal limits. There are no fluctuations to record, 
saving a slight decrease if we take the two items mentioned together, when 
we find that although the Union shows an increase of about 5 per cent, on 
the figure for 1911, the decrease incurred by the three other societies appre¬ 
ciably lowers the total figure, which passed from 1,880,898 marks in 1911 
to 1,749,268 marks in 1915, having thus lessened by about 4.5 per cent. 

The case is different where the amount of the taxes, which almost tre¬ 
bled between 1911 and 1912, is concerned. The increase was moreover 
sustained until 1915, for between 1912 and 1915 this item was almost 
doubled. The item is therefore one which in four years was multiplied, 
for the various societies, by six, seven or even ten. The important fact is 
that the beginning of tins increase in the taxes paid by stock companies 
insuring against hail coincided with the return of years showing a credit 
balance. 

Our data as to dividends for the whole period from 1900 to 1915 con¬ 
cern also the fifth of these companies. They are as follows: 
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Year 

Berliner 

Hagel- 

Assecuranz 

Kolniache Hagel- 
Versicherungs 
Gesellschaft 

RIagdeburger 

Hagel- 

Versicherungs 

Gesellschaft 

Union 

Vaterlandische 
Hagel-Ver- 
sichei ungs 
Gesellschaft 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900 

5 

2 1 2 

8 Vz 

20 

5 y% 

1901 . . 

• 4V2 

6 2 /s 

14 

20 

9 2 

1902 . . 

6 

1 Vs 

5 

16 2 /s 

— 

I903 . . 

• 16 V s 

13 Vs 

15 

35 

— 

I904 . . 

. 16 

15 

10 

23 Vs 

15 

I 9°5 • • 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

1906 . . 

6 

— 

— 

25 

— 

1907 . . 

— 

— 

— 

16 Vs 

— 

1908 . . 

— 

— 

— 

10 

— 

1909 . . 

• 45 

— 

— 

35 

— 

1910 . . 

20 

— 

— 

15 

— 

1911 . . 

. 40 

— 

6 Vs 

46 Vs 

— 

1912 

• 37 H 

5 

8 

46 Vs 

— 

1913 . . 

• 45 

20 

14 Vs 

Ol 

00 

W~" 

— 

1914 . . 

• 25 

20 

14 Vs 

43% 

— 

1915 . . 

• 25 

30 

18 Vs 

46 i/ 4 

— 


The critical period already noticed, which is accurately reflected in 
the preceding data, can also be traced, with sufficient clearness, in the data 
as to the price of the companies' shares on Berlin stock exchange from 1900 


to 1913. 

Year 

Berliner 

Hagel- 

Assecuranz 

Kolniache Hagel- 
Versicheninga 
Gesellschaft 

Magdeburger 

Hagel- 

Versidiertings 

Gesellschaft 

Union 

Vaterlandische 

Hagel-Ver- 

sicherungs 

Gesellschaft 

1900 . 

305 

400 

600 

885 

450 

1901 . 

. 3oo 

410 

660 

810 

650 

1902 . 

■ ■ 325 

360 

580 

860 

600 

I903. 

. . 640 

450 

650 

975 

605 

I904. 

. 710 

490 

720 

1,005 

750 

1905. 

. . 640 

260 

390 

820 

350 

1906 . 

• • 465 

— 

25 

880 

160 

I907. 

• • 405 

220 

— 

800 

? 

H 

'S 

00 

. . 400 

— 

115 

730 

? 

1909. 

. . 800 

697 

440 

920 

425 

1910. 

• • 715 

225 

350 

830 

510 

1911. 

• . 1,250 

395 

800 

1,140 

— 

1912. 

• . x,300 

405 

308 

1,050 

— 

1913* 

• ■ 1,300 

416 

410 

1,320 

— 
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These companies invest their capital variously. They hold property 
in land, mortgages and securities; they make loans on securities and they 
discount. These various investments were distributed as follows in 
1910-1911 and 1912. 



Total amount 
of 

Property 
in land 

-Mortgages 
and mortgage 

Other 

Loans 

Discount 


investments 

securities 

securities 

on securities 

business 

Year 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 


1910 

10,981,264 

308,600 

2,065,622 

8,013,707 

200,000 

333*335 

1911 

I 2 , 99 L 354 

308,600 

3,262,622 

9,056,398 

200,000 

463,734 

1912 

12,759,804 

308,600 

1,516,622 

10,183,291 

200,000 

551,29* 


Investments of these various categories were therefore made in the 


following proportions: 

Property 
In land 

Year —- 

~ c 

Mortgages 
and mortgage 
securities 

Other 

securities 

Loans 

on securities 

Discount 

business 

— 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

igiO .... 

2.8 

18.8 

73-5 

i.s 

3-i 

igil .... 

2.3 

24.6 

68.1 

x-5 

3-5 

1912 . . . * 

2.4 

11.9 

79.8 

1.6 

4-3 


If losses on the stock exchange or due to other causes be taken into 
account, the profits constituted by interest, dues and the gains made on the 
stock exchange provided, under the head of these investments, 602,624 
marks in 1910 ; 735,153 marks in 1911; and 628,306 marks in 1912. 


§ 11. Mutual societies, 


From 1881 to 1915 the territorial mutual societies used their premiums 
of various sorts to cover the sums they insured in the following proportions: 


Premiums 

Amount 
of premiums 1 

% of total 
premiums 

Sums 

insured 

% 

of sums 
Insured 

— 

marks 

— 

marks 

— 

Initial and additionnal 
premiums. .... 

485,328,383 

87-5 

42,906,527,040 

x.13 

Premiums distributed. 

70,994,365 

12.5 

6,275,936,531 

1.13 


Out of the above sum of 485,328,383 marks premiums alone represent 

62.5 per cent., that is 0.7 per cent, of the sums insured. Costs represent 

37.5 per cent., that is 0.42 per cent, of the sums insured. 

These territorial mutual societies have also undertaken reinsurance 
business, but only in so far as the sums they have in hand and their credit 
compensate each other. This is shown by the following data: 
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Year 

Accepted 
for reinsurance 

Offered 

for reinsurance 

Part 

reinsured 

% 

of sums 
insured 

—* 

Tnflrlrs 

marks 

marks 

— 

I^IO . . 

. . 11,468,000 

11,469,000 

83333 

O.72 

I 9 II . . 

, . 10,185,000 

10,185,000 

72,228 

O.71 

1912 . , 

, . 16.940,000 

16,981,000 

1x3.986 

0.67 


The societies in question have other sources of revenue — paymentsin- 
tended for the reserve funds, sums received for the insurance policies and 
the costs of a dminis tration. Additional sums swell the amount of premiums, 
and sums have been detained which come under the head of indemnities. 

.• The following are the primary elements which constitute these supple¬ 
mentary receipts: 


Year 

Amount 

for 

reserves 

Detained 

from 

indemnities 

Sums received for 
costs of administra¬ 
tion and policies 

Total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I9II . . 

• 1.717.539 

661,734 

299,216 

2,678,489 

1912 . . 

• 1.732,099 

1,314,708 

273.784 

3,319,591: 

1913 . . 

1,877,889 

868,968 

272,822 

3,019,679 

1914 . . 

• 1.772,844 

1,217,677 

259,960 

3,250,481 

1915 . . 

• 1.979,76 7 

819,461 

326,191 

3*125,419 


Of the territorial mutual societies the large number follow a mixed me¬ 
thod as regards premiums. The premium comprises an initial instalment 
to which is joined a varying instalment for which a call can be made when 
fixed receipts are insufficient. Receipts under the head of premiums are 
distributed as follows among societies of the two groups: 


Year 

Societies receiving 
initial and additional 
premiums 

% 

of premiums] 

Societies having 
distributed 
premiums 

* % 

_ 

marks 

_ 

marks 

of premiums 

I 9 II . 

■ • 2.542,492 

16.9 

135.997 

4-5 

1912 . 

. . 3.136,005 

13-8 

183,586 

4.2 

1913 • 

. . 2,772,574 

X 5-4 

247,105 

7-3 

1914 . 

. . 3,115,808 

I 3 -i 

134,673 

3-6 

I915 • 

. . 3.030,959 

19.0 

104,460 

2.9 


In the period from 1886 to 1915 receipts of this category in societies of 
this group amounted to 46,239,141 marks. This gives for the thirty years 
an average of 1,541,304 marks a year. If we remember that for the five 
years already considered, 1911 to 1915, this item stood at 15,393,659 marks, 
which gives a yearly average of 3,078,732 marks, we have a very s ig nificant 
indication of the progress these societies have realized which during this 
study we have already noted several times. We must not however forget 
that this last period of five years witnessed a very marked revival which fol¬ 
lowed on the sufficiently prolonged period of crisis also noticed in connec¬ 
tion with the stock companies. 

As regards the dividends accruing to holders of policies we have datafor 
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only one society, the Deutsche Hagelvers icher ungsgesellschaft fur Gartmreien. 
They are as follows: 


Year 

Amount 
of dividends 

% 

of premiums 

— 

marks 

— 

igil .... 

. . . , 52,229 

15 

1912. . . 

. . — 

— 

1913 . . 

• • • 69,356 

17% 

1914 .... 

. . . . 52,802 

12 

1915. 

. . . . 118,102 

30 


The premiums paid by these societies from 1881 to 1915, costs of 
valuations being excluded, are distributed as follows. 


* 

Societies having initial and ad¬ 
ditional premiums . 

Societies having distributory pre¬ 
miums . 


Amount 

% 

of total 

% 

of insured 

— 

premiums 

sums 

mgr Ire 

— 

— 

426,957,284 

86.1 

1.00 

68,908,785 

13-9 

I 09 


The costs of administration of the territorial mutual societies for the 
period from 1881 to 1915 are distributed as follows according to the two 
kinds of premiums considred: 

% 

*• Amount of insured 

— sums 

marks — 

System of initial and additional premiums . . 85,104,127 0.20 

» » distributed premiums. 4,174,344 0.07 

This total amount of 89,278,471 marks, which has to be distributed 
over a period of thirty-five years, gives a yearly average of 2,550,813 marks, 
a figure which allows the rate at which costs of administration have increased 
in recent years to be perceived. For this purpose we will take, as we have 
already done for other purposes, the period from 1911 to 1915, and will 
take into account the part of these costs which concerns insurance agents : 


System of initial | System of distributed 

and additional premiums j premiums 

Total costs ji Total 

jj 1 Other 1 Other 

»* , Agents | Total Agents 1 I Total 

1 costs I, 1 costs 1 

1 I 

marks marks 1 marks marks marks marks 

j Other for the two 

1 * f costs of 

^ I adminis-1 categories 

f tration 

marks | marks 1 marks 


x 9ii * i,796,5M 1,289,112 3,085,706 32,904 

1912. 1,987,272 1,321,322! 3*309,594 35,885 

1913. 2,0x8,709 1,386,107 3,404,816 39,044 

1914. a,T 45 839 1,337,651 3*483,49° 36,946 

^52,342,4001 1,342,897 3*585,297 37,088 


xi7,9i4j 

150,8181 1,829498 

1,407,026| ( 

3*236,524 

133,904 

169,789, 

2,023,137 

i,455,«26|| 

3,479,383 

134,926' 

173*970, 

2,057,753 

1,521,0331 

3,578,786 

*34,555 ( 

171,501 1 

2,182,785 

1,472,206! 

3,654,991 

128,386 

165,474 

2,379,488| 

1,371,283 

3,750,771 
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If we separate from these total sums those belonging to each of the ten 
territorial mutual societies, we obtain the following data which are the more 
interesting because they specify the amount of the taxes paid by the socie¬ 
ties from 1911 to 1915 : 

I. Societies having initial and additional premiums. 

1. Bomssia. 

Other costs 

Year Agents of Administration Taxes 

— marks marks marks 

1911 . 167,602 146,914 1,556 

1912 . 182,234 155.145 *,006 

1913 . 184,575 163,41s 2,951 

1914 . 181,601 15T.7 00 3.425 

1915 . 179.619 129,331 3,201 

2. Ceres. 

1911 . 177,075 167,025 2,961 

1912 . 225,914 * 173,080 3,877 

1913 . 213,993 162,816 6,271 

1914 . 226,725 148.745 7,788 

19 1 5 . 234,191 140,047 6,413 

3. Deutsche Hagel-Versichermgsgesellschaft filr Gartnereien. 

19H. 53,955 48,255 260 

1912. 60,062 49,701 1,335 

19*3. 55.690 50,28.1 1,367 

1914 . 67,773 51.639 5.790 

1915 . 58,234 46,647 4.577 

4. Gesellschaft zu gegenseitiger Hagolschaden Vergiitung 

1911 . 136,647 182,762 1,202 

19 12 . 163,447 200,333 '1,817 

1913 . 166,216 221,869 3,426 

1914 . 169,238 218,804 * 4,274 

1915 . 181,798 198,000 4,258 

5. Norddeutsche Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesdlschaft. 

1911. 1,017,497 561,022 4,802 

19 “. 1,099,788 553,168 9,505 

1913 . 1,147,168 592,894 21,631 

1914 . 1,250,054 581,892 15,506 

1915 . 1,388,370 550,889 12,348 
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Other costs 

Year Agents of administration Taxes 

— marks marks maTks 

6. Preussische Hagel-Versichermgs-Gesellschaft. 

I 9 1 -. 57 . 37 ° 118,851 943 

1912 . 57.33^ 117,809 1,371 

1913 . 53.8o8 117,284 2,389 

1914 • • • • 55.955 110,238 2,981 

1 9 1 5 . 57. 2 85 105,893 2,844 

7. Schwedter Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft. 

1911 .... 186,448 64,283 700 

19x2. 198,491 72,086 2,070 

1913 . 197.259 77.537 5.150 

1914 . 194.493 74,633 2,525' 

19*5. 242,903 71,290 2,238 

II. Societies having distributory premiums. 

1. Greifswdder Hagd-Versicherungs-GeseUschaft. 

19 11 . - 22,649 4,303 

19 12 . - 29,615 3,570 

*9*3. - 31,616 4,333 

1 9 1 4 . - 35 , 7 i 6 1,541 

1915 . - 27,743 871 

2. MecMenburgische Hagcl-Versichermgs-Gesellschaft. 

1911 . 32,904 24,611 250 

1912 . 35,885 26,577 416 

1 9 1 3 . 39,044 26,319 770 

1914 . 36,946 28,918 1,100 

1915 . 37 .o 88 28,483 1,919 

3. OstdeutscJier Hagdversichemngsverband. 

1911 . - 70,654 

1912 . — 77,712 

1913 . — 76,991 

1914 . - 69,921 

1915 . - 72,160 

We might here almost repeat the remarks we made as to the costs borne 
by the stock companies. A difference would have to be noted only on one 
point, the fact that the taxes, after having maintained a high rate of increase 
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up to and in 1914, were subject in the following year to a fall which was al¬ 
most general among these mutual societies. This again is a phenomenon 
which should be closely observed as soon as new data make observation 
possible. 

In the period from 1881 to 1915 the reserves for the two groups of so¬ 
cieties were as follows: 

% 

of insured 


marks sums 

System of initial and additional premiums . 92,415,355 0.22 

» » distributed premiums. 34,072,950 0.54 


This gives a total of 126,488,305 marks or an average of 3,513,564 marks 
a year. This average figure will allow us to see what progress this group 
of societies has made in this respect. The following figures refer to the last 
five years examined, that is 1912 to 1916 for the reserves and 1911 to 1915 
for the surplus and deficit of each year. 

Surplus and deficit of the year Reserves on i January of the following year 


Year 

System of initial 
and additional 
premiums 

System 
of distributed 
premiums 

System of initial 
and additional 
premiums 

System 
of distributed 
premiums 

Total 

for the two 
systems 



mflfVfl 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1911 

— 676,168 

+ 102,972 

4,426,494 

2,004,300 

6,430,794 

1912 

— 4,138,157 

— 77,567 

4,187,098 

2,104,316 

6,291,414 

1913 

— 549,734 

— 133,603 

6,616,471 

2,581,805 

9,198,276 

1914 

— 3,081,109 

— 461,529 

7.472,075 

2,441,167 

9,913,242 

1915 

— 762,026 

4- 63,769 

8,576,081 

2,888,361 

11,464,442 


The extent to which the various societies are responsible for these fig¬ 
ures is as follows: 


I. Societies having initial and additional premiums. 


Surplus and deficit Reserves on 1 January 
Year of the year of the succeding year 

— marks marks 

1. Bomssia. 

1911 .- • • — 9 6 »963 271,051 

1912 .- 143.065 288,993 

1 9 1 3 .- 104,954 338,626 

*9*4.- 188,744 323,986 

I 9 I 5 .— 106,676 374.761 

2. Ceres. 

1911 .- 187,358 182,660 

1912 .— 17,964 305.182 

* 9*3 .— 87,296 365.473 

19 1 4 .— 109,096 426,686 

* 9*5 .— 78,925 496,678 
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Surplus and deficit Reserves pn 1 January 
Yeai of the year of the succeding year 

— marks _ marks 

3. Deutsche Hagelversicherungs-Gesellschaft filr Gartnereien. 

1911 .+ 156,688 86,185 

1912 .— 26,977 163,667 

1913 .+ 208,068 302,379 

X 9 X 4 .+ 105,603 355,i8i 

X 9 X 5 .+ 236,204 355.i8i 

4. Gesellschaft zu gegenseitiger Hagelschaden-vergfttung. 

X 9 XX .— 45.390 286,009 

x 9 12 .— 86,728 386,540 

I 9 X 3 .— 65,814 538,h6 

1 9 1 4 .— 65,351 682,541 

1915 .— 183,225 709,806 

5. Norddeutsche Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft. 

X 9 XX .— 420,661 2,713,931 

x 9 12 — 3 , 494,021 2 , 135.387 

X 9 X 3 .— 442, x 75 3,886,022 

X 9 X 4.— 2,112,293 4,780,523 

1915.- 394,320 5,635,870 

- « 

6. Preussische Hagel-Versicherungs-Gesellschafl. 

I9 XX .— 62,013 118,973 

1912 — 64,307 132,101 

1913 .— 74.668 122,365 

x 9 r 4.— 6,763 207,963 

1915.— 85,844 176,693 

7. Schwedter Hagel-Versicker lings-Gesellschaft. 

1911 .... *.— 20,471 767,685 

1912 .— 305,095 775,228 

19x3'.+ x 7> x °5 1,063,490 

X 9 X 4 .— 704,465 695,185 

1915.— 149,240 827,092 
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Yeats 


Surplus and deficit Reserves on i Jauuaiy 
of the year of the succeding yeai 


II. Societies distributing- premiums, 

i . Greifswalder H egel-Versicherutigs-Ge sells chaff. 


1911 .— 4.603 872,345 

1912 .— 12,898 758,097 

1913 - 26,083 1,050,100 

19x4 - 285,619 837,751 

19*5 - 27,227 955.075 


2. MecMenburgische Hagd-Versicherungs-Gesellschaft. 


I9 11 .+ 37.712 793.238 

x 9 12 .- 12,747 935.014 

1 9 1 3 .+ 19.930 I.I57.534 

1 9 1 4 .+ 2,965 1,330,031 

1 9 1 5 .+ 3,071 1,501.487 

3. Ostdenfscher Verband. 

X 9 XI .+ 69,863 338,7X7 

19x2.— 51.927 4x1,205 

19X3.- 127,450 374.x 7x 

19x4.- 178,875 273,385 

X9X5.+ 87,925 431,799 


The funds invested by the societies are distributed as follows among the 
various kinds of investments for the years from 1911 to 1912: 


1 

Total 

Mort¬ 

gages 


Pro- 


I<oan9 

to 

public 

insti¬ 

tu¬ 

tions 


I/oans 




Ope- 


Other 


Year 

amount 

of 

invest- 

and 

mort¬ 

gage 

% 

perty 

% 

% 

on 

secu- 

% 

Secu¬ 

rities 

% 

rations 

of 

% 

in¬ 

vest- 

% 


xnents 

securi¬ 

ties 


in land 



Titles 




discount 


ments 



marks 

marks 


marks 


marks 


■m Afire 


marks 


marks 


marks 


19x0 

4,482,062 

1,209,094 

27.0 

107,479 

24 

i 5 » 5 oo 

3 



2,672,942: 

59.6 

401,387 

9.0 

75 , 86 o 

17 

1911 

5,221,765 

1,245,898 

^ 3*9 

104,440 

20 

15,500 

3 

9,000 

2 

3,327,410 

63.7 

443,857 

8.5 

75,660 

14 

191a 

4*854,714 

i, 34 i, 95 o 

27.6 

101,609 

2X 

15,500 

3 

9,000 

2 

2,828,886 

58.3 

482,709 

i 

9*9 

75 , 66 o 

x6 


"I 


Receipts under the head of interest were as follows for these societies 
from 1911 to 1915 : 
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Year 

Societies having initial Societies dtstubuiinc, 

and additional piemioms piemiums Total 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

I9H .... 

298,786 

91,496 

390,282 

1912 .... 

213,189 

145.251 

358,440 

1913 • • • • 

245,154 

166,917 

412,071 

1914 .... 

395.299 

169,958 

565,257 

1915 • • • ■ 

489,059 

190,547 

679,606 

As regards the local mutual societies we have only 

a few data allowing 

the years 1914 and 1915 to be compared in point of their costs of adminis- 

tration and reserves. 

These data are the following : 




Costs 


Year 


of administration 

Reserve 

— 


marks 


I 9 I 4 . 


100,000 

3,000,0 0 

I 9 I 5 . 

. 

80,000 

3;ii5,ooo 


But these are no more than round figures. 

[To be continued). 






Part III: Credit 


MISCELLANEOUS information relating to credit 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

THE BUSINESS OF THE FRANCO-ARGENTINE MORTGAGE BANK IN 1917 — Report 
of the council of administration at the ordinary general meeting of 17 December 1917, in 
La Revue £ronomique ct fmanctete, $8th year, No 5r, 22 December 1917. 

The activity of the Franco-Argentine Mortgage Bank in 1917 was pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the general situation of the Argentine Republic which 
was determined by the war. The difficulties of maritime transport for 
exporting the products of the country increased during the year. Moreover 
the grain harvests, on the excellence of which dependence had been placed, 
were universally disappointing owing to drought and the ravages of locusts, 
especially the maize harvest which was almost nullified. Exports were 
consequently even less than in the previous year. In 1915 the Argentine 
had exported 8,390,000 tons of grain but in 1916 this amount fell to 6,560,000 
tons and in the first ten months of 1917 it reached only 1,918,0*0 tons, as 
against 5,496,000 tons in the coresponding period of the preceding year. 

The scarcity of goods caused on the Argentine markets a rise in sale 
prices, which however only partially compensated agriculturists for the 
loss they suffered by the bad harvests. A lack of confidence caused a con¬ 
tinued backwardness to invest capital in real estate or commercial en¬ 
terprise. 

The importation of foreign products, principally combustibles, remained 
very limited, and the world war prevented Argentines from travelling and 
spending large sums abroad according to their former habit. The commer¬ 
cial balance was therefore again very favourable to the Argentine, and avai¬ 
lable capital, deposited in the banks, became more and more abundant. 
The value of imports in 1915 amounted to 227,000,000 dollars of gold, but 
fell in 1916 to 217,000,000 dollars of gold, and amounted in the first six 
months of 1917 only to 89,000,000 dollars of gold; whereas the value 
of exports amounted in 1915 to 558,000,000 dollars of gold, in 1916 to 
543,000,000 dollars of gold, and in the first half of 1917 to 305,000,000 gold 
dollars. The sum deposited in the banks was 687,000,000 gold dollars on 
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30 June 191b and 817,000,000 gold dollars or 30 June 1917. Foreign ex¬ 
change is consequent!}’ very favourable to the Argentine, and rate of inte¬ 
rest has fallen to an extent which makes that payable on mortgage loans 7 
per cent. 

For mortgage banks this situation had had the following results: 
a paralysis of business in real estate, a reduction of the demand for loans, a 
fall in the rate of interest and consequent numerous repayments. The 
bank has therefore made no new loans except in special conditions, pending 
the day when business will resume its normal course. 

On 30 June 1917 the number of bonds, amortized bonds being deducted, 
was 475.353 — namely 185,621 at 4 per cent., 240,664 at 4 per cent, and 
49,248 at 5 per cent — and they represented a nominal capital of 237,776,500 
francs. On 30 June 1916 the amount of mortgage loans was 234,756,550 
francs. In 1916-1917 the bank had to examine 74 applications for loans 
for a nominal amount of 39,214,257 francs ; and 32 of them, representing 
15,293,500 francs, were rejected. Therefore the bank made only 42 new 
loans for the total sum of 23,920,757 francs. On the other hand it recovered, 
by’ repayments of mature loans, anticipated repayments and expropriations, 
30,490,750 francs. The amount of current mortgage loans was therefore 
lessened by 6,569,992 francs, so that its total on 30 June 1917 was 228,186,557 
francs. This sum was distributed as follows : 

urban loans .... . 15,247,950 francs, 

rural loans. 212,938,607 francs. 

Thus the rural loans represent 93.31 per cent, of the total amount of cur- 
retd loans. 

The amount of annual payments due on 30 June 1916 and not then paid 
was 11,836,777 francs. Since the half-yearly payments falling due in the 
year lately closed amounted to 19,660,342 francs the total annual payments 
to be received between 1 July 1916 and 30 July 1917 amounted to 31,497,120 
francs. Of this sum 19,112,027 francs were recovered, and therefore on 
30 June 1917 the amount of the annual payments due and not made was 
12,385,093 francs as against 11,836,771 francs at the same date in the pre¬ 
vious year. Assets in real estate amounted to 20,068,723 francs in 1916 and 
were raised to 24,473,615 francs by expropriations. 

Although influenced by unfavourable circumstances the year's business 
gave a profit, after all charges and the normal amortizaton of bonds had 
been deducted, of 8,336,105 francs, which was almost equal to the profit 
of the previous year. It allowed, among other things, of the distribution of 
a dividend of 12 per cent, and of the payment into a new " extraordinary 
reserve ” account of a sum of 6,000,000 francs. The company’s reserves 
reached altogether the sum of 22,472,083 francs which represented about 
120 per cent, of the paid-up capital. 
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BRITISH INDIA 

THE INDEBTEDNESS OF MEMBERS OF CO-OrERATIVE SOCIETIES IN MYSORE. 

Chandy (K.) in The Mysore Economic Journal, Vol. Ill, No. io, October 1917. 

In order to get a rough idea as to how far rural indebtedness is being 
relieved through co-operative societies, the registrar of co-operative socie¬ 
ties in Mysore asked each inspector in the department to select for investi¬ 
gation two rural societies in his range which had existed for at least four 
years and of which one was considered good and the other average. 

The resultant survey was not strictly scientific for the inspectors, who 
were the investigators, are not experts and the cases selected are not nume¬ 
rous enough to allow quite reliable conclusions to be formed* The informa¬ 
tion collected is however very interesting. 

Forty-eight societies, operating over 170 villages, were selected for 
investigation; and 2,114 cases were investigated altogether. The 170 vil¬ 
lages contain 25,316 inhabited houses, and therefore the investigation in¬ 
volved less than 10 per cent, of the heads of families in the selected areas. 
The membership of the societies in these areas was 2,837. The 723 mem¬ 
bers which were left out of account did not originally belong to the societies. 

The total undebtedness of the members when the societies began work 
was Rs. 5,54,716, which gives an average of Rs. 260 a member. The present 
total indebtedness is Rs.5,55,296. These figures are remarkable for they 
show* that indebtedness has remained practically stationary. Moreover 
after four years of co-operation the members are indebted to a greater ex¬ 
tent to the sowcars than to the societies: roughly, they owe three and half 
lakhs to the former and only two add a half to the latter. The reason for 
the continued indebtedness to the sowcars is probably that these lenders allow 
a longer time for repayment and are more accommodating than a society 
can be. It behoves societies, therefore, to review every year or at least 
once in three to five years the economic condition of their members. 

It appears to be the case that a fair proportion of the societies 1 loans 
have been used for productive purposes : the statistics show that 236 per¬ 
sons have used them to increase their lands and 387 to increase their working 
capital. It is also found that 892 persons, or 42 per cent., have reduced debts 
they contracted for unproductive purposes, while the condition of 1,057 
persons or 50 per cent, has remained stationary. One hundred and sixt} r - 
five persons, or 8 per cent., admitted that their condition has become worse 
since they became members, generally owing to circunstances beyond their 
control. Two hundred and three members of the depressed classes have been 
benefited. 

The registrar of co-operative societies in Mysore concludes that the so¬ 
cieties “ are weighed down by causes due mainly to ignorance. Education 
is the primary remedy; and as regards lending money, means have to be 
devised for spreading the repayment over a longer number of years 

The question of investigating the relief of indebtedness was discussed 
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at the Conference of Co-operators held in Mysore last September, and it 
was resolved that similar surveys should be conducted at periodic intervals. 
It is proposed to conduct a more elaborate survey of a larger number 
of societies during the current year. 

MEXICO. 

DIVISION OF MORTGAGED IyANDS. — Diat 10 Ofinal, Nos. 100 and 2. Mexico, 29 Decem¬ 
ber 1 <ii 7 and 3 January 1910. 

The law of 14 December 1917 has had force since 1 January 1918. 
It fixes moratoria for the payment of interest due on bonds of various kinds. 
Its importance from the agricultural point of view depends on the fact that 
it solves the question, so much debated in Mexico, as to the divisibility 7 
of large properties. Article 11 establishes that if rural estates which are 
the security for mortgage credit are divided, the payment of interest on 
that share of the credit which attaches to each of the parcels is also subject 
to a moratorium. Thus the law clearly" solves this question, for it indubit¬ 
ably" admits that mortgage credit can be divided. It provides that all 
credit secured by mortgages on rural property can itself be divided; and 
that each parcel into which a mortgaged property is divided remains bur¬ 
dened with a part of the credit proportion ate to its whole amount, and that 
such parcel shall therefore be estimated to have a value proportionate to 
that of the whole mortgaged real estate. 

This law, the equitable character of which makes it very- important, 
solves one of the most arduous problems connected with agriculture, espe¬ 
cially 7 in Mexico where the indivisibility 7 of lands has always stood more than 
elsewhere in the way of the development of small properties and therefore 
of the country’s real wealth. 

The constitutional revolution had for long proclaimed the division of 
estates, but this measure was prevented by 7 the indivisible character of the 
mortgage credit in virtue of which a rural landowner would never have 
been able to parcel the vast estate he held because he would have been 
prevented from doing so by the mortgage which burdened it. 

The importance of article 11 of the law in question, called the article 
of the Pagos, is even better realized if it be remembred that in Mexico mort¬ 
gages amount to about 50,000,000 pesos, that about 80 per cent, of the 
estates are mortgaged, and that therefore the unmortgaged estates which 
could be divided are few in number. 

The necessity" for solving this grave problem was so urgent that the 
government might have been obliged itself to assume the cost of buying 
estates in order to resell them in small lots and thus to encourage small 
properties, a course which some States, such as San Duis de Potosi, 
Michoacan. Vera-Cruz, Tabasco and others, have been obliged to follow. 

As regards the landowners, they" cannot but profit by" this agrarian re¬ 
form, for if they w-ish to sell their lands they can do so more easily, the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of Mexico being as they are, in small lots than individed. 
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Such sales will not moreover be detrimental to the mortgagees, who will 
still have the security of mortgages, the only difference being that instead 
of, for example, one mortgager for 100,000 pesos there will be fifty mort¬ 
gagers for 2,000 pesos each, the security being provided no longer by one 
estate but by fifty small holdings. 

If it be a consequence of the reform that loans in cash diminish appre¬ 
ciably, the economic and social transformation of Mexico will have largely 
benefited. Little by little the cleavage between the two classes of which we 
have spoken will disappear, and a new class of small proprietors will be 
formed, that is to say a rural population, attached to their small holdings, 
will be interested in giving the greatest possible impulse to agriculture in 
order that they may secure for themselves a part of that wealth which the * 
very fertile land of Mexico can produce abundantly as soon as it is 
cultivated in the new conditions. 


UNITED STATES. 

THE PLACING OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN BONDS The Economic World, New Yoik, 
12 January 1918. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed and the president has approved 
the Bill, introduced at the instance of the Federal Farm Loan Board, which 
authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase farm loan bonds from 
the Federal Land Banks up to a total amount of $ 100,000,000 during the 
current fiscal year of the government, that is the twelve months ending 
30 June 1918. 

It is provided in the new law that any Federal Land Bank may at any 
time repurchase from the Treasury Department any part of the farm loan 
bonds sold to the latter, whether for purposes of redemption or of resale 
to investors — the repurchase price to be the par value and the accrued 
interest. 

It is however highly improbable that any farm loan bonds once lodged 
in the Treasury Department will ever be withdrawn except because they 
reach the date of their maturity. 

Up to* 1 November 1917 private investors had purchased about 
$ 21,500,000 of farm loan bonds, which bear interest at the rate of 4% per 
cent, and are exempt from all forms of taxation including the Federal income 
tax. More recently however the market for these bonds among the invest¬ 
ing public has ceased to exist, and it has therefore become impossible for 
the Federal Land Banks, without the financial assistance of the government, 
to continue to provide money to meet the applications for farm loans of 
which there have been an ever increasing number. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ALLOTMENTS IN ENGLAND WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


SOURCE: 

Ashby (Arthur W.) Allotments avd Small Holdings i v Ox joydsh ne, The Clarendon Pi css, Oxford, 
1917. 

An allotment has been defined as " a small piece of land, detached from 
a cottage, let to a person to be cultivated by him as an aid to his sustenance, 
but not in substitution for his labour for wages ”, in other words to be cul¬ 
tivated “ by agricultural labourers and other cottagers at their leisure and 
after they have performed their ordinary day's work The system of 
granting allotments is a modern recognition of an ancient principle of Eng¬ 
lish law. From the thirteenth century onwards various statutes have 
been based on the conception that the landless man is a danger to the State. 
It has been held that property best develops love of locality, community 
feeling and respect for law and independence. The modem element intro¬ 
duced into this conception is that a man's land may be detached from his 
dwelling, being thus an allotment in the present sense of the term: until 
the late eighteenth century an agricultural labourer never had any land 
except the garden about his cottage. 

As regards the economic and political value of allotments, diametric¬ 
ally opposite opinions have been held in modem times. We will here 
resume the results of experience. 


§ 1. The history of aeeotments. 

A. Fuel Allotments. — The system of granting allotments began with 
the vast enclosures of common lands which took place all over England in 
the latter eighteenth and in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
lords of manors procured Act after Act enabling them to enclose as their 
private property land which previously, as a vestige of the communal ba¬ 
sis of the feudal system, had belonged in a more or less defined sense to a 
community. Among the communal rights most frequently and clearly defined 
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was that of the villagers to cut turf, peat, furze or wood for fuel on the 
commons of their villages, and it was often found necessary when enclosing 
commons to give compensation for this right. Between 1760 and 1801 
no less than 1,479 private Acts of Parliament were passed to enclose 2,428,721 
acres of land, and many of these Acts, especially those passed after 1790, 
provided for an allotment to the poor of the parish in lien of fuel rights. 
Such allotments were generally made to the lord of the manor or the vicar 
and churchwardens in trust for the poor of the parish. Where they weie 
not made fuel riots often took place in the winter immediately after an 
enclosure had been made. An Act passed in 1832 required the trustees 
to let lands allotted in lieu of fuel rights “ to industrious labourers and jour¬ 
neymen of godd character 

B. Poor Allotments. — In 1819 the policy was initiated of allotting 
land as a measure of poor relief. The Poor Taw of 1601 had made it the 
duty of the churchwardens and overseers of a parish to set poor people to 
work. In 1819 an Act authorized the churchwardens and overseers to 
purchase or hire, with the consent of the inhabitants of the parish, any plot 
of land up to twenty acres in extent, and to let it to such people as were 
poor and unemployed. The churchwardens and overseers were also em¬ 
powered to enclose wasteland, with the consent of the lord of the manor and 
the majority of the inhabitants, to improve it and to let it to the poor; 
and in 1832 they were given a similar power to enclose crown lands, and the 
limit of the land they could hire for enclosure was extended to fifty acres. 
In 1845 the General Enclosure Act provided that whenever an enclosure 
was made a plot of land should be granted for “ field gardens ” for the la¬ 
bouring poor of the parish affected, and that these field gardens should be 
managed by a body to be styled the Allotment Wardens. The power of 
appointing the latter and the powers of the trustees and the churchwardens 
and overseers have now passed to the parish and district councils. 

C. Allotments Provided by Private Action. — The Poor Law Commis¬ 
sion of 1832 collected information on the subject of allotments. They 
decided: 

а) that the amount of land which a labourer can cultivate is usually 
small, less than half an acre; 

б) that if he pay rent at the rate of £3 an acre he can sometimes 
obtain a yearly- profit of €2.145 by cultivating a quarter of an acre, or 
£4.45 6 d if his own work be not counted as an item of cost; 

c) that the occupation of land by labourers is beneficial to lessors as 
well as to labourers; 

d) that the system of letting land by private individuals is beneficial, 
but the system of letting land by parish officials is rarely successful. 

The commissioners added: " Since it appears that land may be let 
to labourers on profitable terms, the necessity for a public enquiry on these 
points seems to be at an end. A practice which is beneficial to both par¬ 
ties, and is known to be so, may be left to the care of their own self-interest. 
The evidence shows that it is rapidly extending, and we have no doubt that 
as its utility is perceived, it will spread still more rapidly, and that experience 
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will show, if it has not already shown, on what mutual stipulations it can 
best be effected 

Thereafter the formation of allotments was left to private enterprise. 
From 1850 onwards the total area they occupied was considerably extended. 
Owners of small fields took advantage of the demand and let them in small 
parcels at increased rents. Some owners of large estates provided field 
gardens or larger allotments for the labourers. The rents were generally 
higher by a considerable amount, sometimes by as much as 300 per cent., 
than the rents of farm land of equal fertility and convenience. 

The movement for combination among agricultural labourers in the 
seventies, known as the Labourers' Union movement, tended to increase 
the number of allotments. The National Labourers' Union found it diffi¬ 
cult to decide whether or not to make a demand for allotments an item of 
its programme, but such demand was in some casts included in local offi¬ 
cial programmes, and its inclusion was much favoured by middle-class 
supporters of the movement. 

D. Allotments on Charity Land . — The Labourers' Union brought the 
condition of agricultural labourers before the attention of the public, and 
one result of this circumstances was a departure frem the policy, enunciat¬ 
ed by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1832, of leaving the formation of 
allotments to private initiative. The Allotments Extension Act of 1882 
requires that trustees bolding land for the benefit of the poor of a parish, 
as the result of bequests and gifts by charitable persons, set apart a suitable 
portion thereof for allotments. On the petition of four labourers eligible 
for receiving land the Charity Commissioners may enforce this Act. The 
trustees need not however grant land for allotments if they show that the 
land they hold is unfit to provide such, or that to divide one portion thereof 
into allotments will injure the remaining portion. 

The passage of this Act was immediately followed by a considerable 
increase in the area of land available for allotments. 

E. Allotments Provided by Public Action. — Since 1887 the system of 
leaving the provision of allotments to private action has been completely 
abandoned. Under the Allotment Acts of 1887 and 1890 and the Local 
Government Act of 1894, it became the duty of urban and rural sanitary 
authorities to take into consideration any representation as to a demand 
for allotments made to them in writing by any six parliamentary electors 
or ratepayers resident in an urban district or a rural parish, whichever of 
these might be concerned. If the authorities were, after enquiry, of opi¬ 
nion that there W’as a demand for allotments on the part of the labouring 
population affected, they might buy or hire land, making a voluntary agree¬ 
ment with the owner, and let it in allotments to such labouring population. 
After 1S94 the parish council could also make representations as to allot¬ 
ments to the district council, and there was a provision for transferring the 
powers of the latter council, if it failed to act on the representation, to the 
county council. A district council w T as allowed to borrow money in order 
to acquire, improve or adapt land. It was stipulated that no land should 
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be acquired except at a reasonable rent and on reasonable terms, and that 
the rents obtained should cover all expenses. 

Under the Allotments Act of 1890 a county council was compelled to 
have a standing committee for allotments, which committee must institute 
an enquiry if the sanitary authorities failed to obtain land for allotments 
by voluntary agreements. If such enquiry showed that unreasonable 
conditions for selling or letting land caused the failure, the county council 
might exercise certain compulsory powers. If it failed to do so, the parish 
or district council might apply to the Local Government Board for an ol¬ 
der, which did not however become effective until it had been admitted by 
Parliament. 

Under the Local Government Act of 1894 a parish council had power 
to provide land for allotments if such could be hired by voluntary agree¬ 
ment. When this was impossible the parish council must apply co the 
county council to make an order which was subject to confirmation by the 
Local Government Board. Land hired by voluntary agreement could be 
let in allotments of not more than one acre to one person, land hired com¬ 
pulsorily in allotments of not more than one acre of arable and three aert s 
of pasture land to one person. A tenant might erect a stable, cow-byre 
or barn on land hired voluntarily but not on land hired compulsorily. 

Up to 1908 a district or parish council could, with the consent of 
the local Government Board, make general regulations for the use of the 
allotments it provided. These usually made the four following stipulations: 

1) That the tenant should keep the allotment free from weeds, ma¬ 
nure it and otherwise maintain it in a state of proper cultivation; 

2) That he should not plant any trees or shrubs so as to injure any 
adjacent allotments; 

3) That he should keep every hedge forming part of his allotment pio- 
perly cut and trimmed; 

4) That he should not deposit weeds, manure or other obstructive 
matter on any road or path, or cause any nuisance or annoyance to the 
holder of any other allotment. 

In some cases it has been found necessary by public authorities, allot¬ 
ment societies and landowners to take charge of all fences; and in such 
cases the cost of attending to them is apportioned to each tenant in addition 
to his rent. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 1908 repeals and consoli¬ 
dates the Allotments Acts of 1887 and 1890 and also another Allotments 
Act of 1907. Under the new Act it remains the duty of local councils, when 
land can be obtained at a reasonable rent or reasonable conditions, to pro¬ 
vide, by voluntary hiring, allotments to be let “ to peisons belonging to 
the labouring population in the borough, district or parish who desire to 
take them. All expenses must be covered by the rent charged. The 
council may erect and adapt buildings, but must not erect more than one 
house on each allotment nor any house on less than one acre of land. 

A local council may not cede more than five acres of land, in one 
or several allotments, to any one person without the consent of the county 
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council, and is not bound to provide more than one acre to one applicant. 
It may let land to co-operative societies, who alone may sublet allotted land. 
If a council fail to let all the land it holds as allotments, it may let it other¬ 
wise as profitably as possible, reserving the right to retake possession within 
a twelvemonth. A council may elect Allotment Wardens, to hold office at 
its pleasure, and delegate powers to them. Existing trustees or Allot¬ 
ment Wardens may transfer their land and powers to a council. Should 
a local council fail to provide land for allotments the county council may 
do so. 

The Act of 1908 transfers all powers connected with allotments and un¬ 
concerned with finance which were previously held by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, which body may 
moreover transfer the powers of the councils to the Small Holdings Com¬ 
missioners in case of necessity. 


§ 2, The Conditions of Aeeotments 

In this paper we will illustrate the facts as to allotments in England 
by particnlar reference to the county of Oxford, 

The 14,564 allotments in Oxfordshire in 1887 were distributed as fol¬ 


lows according to their area : 

Numl er 
of 

Area allotments 

Bess than one eighth of an acre. 4.450 

Between an eighth and a quaver of an acre. 4,774 

« a quarter and one acre. 4,655 

11 one and four acres: arable. 609 

t ji >1 '> 11 pasture. 64 

.1 )> >• *> 1* arable and pasture. 12 


14,564 

Thus 9,224 were garden allotments, not more than a quarter of an acre 
in area; and 5,340 were field allotments, between one fourth of an acre and 
five acres in size. 

The allotments were distributed in 1914 in groups found in 166 parishes $ 


99 parishes had 1 group each. 99 

31 » 02 groups * 62 

14 >' » 3 1 1 42 

5 » n 4 ,t • 1 20 

17 * 11 5 or more » 98 

giving a total of 321 groups. 
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Where there was only one group of allotments in a parish these were 
almost always garden allotments, and where there was more than one they 
usually included at least one group of garden allotments. 

The garden allotments are thus much better distributed over the county 
than the field allotments. Usually there are six or eight of them on an acre 
of land. They are occupied by all classes of workers, both urban and rural. 

In Oxfordshire most of the garden allotments are let on a half yearly 
tenancy, generally concluding at Michaelmas and Lady Day; the field 
allotments on a yearly tenancy generally concluding at Michaelmas. The 
rent of garden allotments is paid quarterly almost without exception, the 
rent of field allotments generally half-yearly but occasionally quarterly. 

The rents of field allotments range from ios. to 45s. per acre a year, the 
cheaper land often belonging to charities but not infrequently to private 
owners. The rents of field allotments provided by the parish councils appi oxi- 
mate to 30s an acre. Garden allotments in villages are commonly let at 
the rate of about £3 an acre. The rent is calculated on a pole and is nearly 
always between 3d. and 6 d. a pole. In the towns these plots arc more liiglily 
rented : at Bicester one group realizes nearly £9 per acre, at Witney £8; 
and rents only slightly lower are found near the other centres of population. 

The rates of garden allotments are generally paid by the owner, or by 
the lessor if the latter be an association or a public authority. The tenants 
of field allotments occasionally pay rates for their individual plots, but it 
is the general practice for the bolder of a group of allotments to pay all 
rates for it. In the case of field allotments outgoing tenants seldom ask 
for compensation for improvements but compensation for crops, improve¬ 
ments and sometimes buildings on garden plots is freely demanded and paid. 

A. Urban Garden Allotments . — The staple crops of urban garden allot¬ 
ments are potatoes and green crops, the latter vaiying with the seasons. The 
skill with which most of the tenants procure a constant supply ofvegetables 
is remarkable. The other crops vary with the needs or desires of the culti¬ 
vators. Most of these grow flowers, especially roses, haidy perennials, 
and sweet peas. Quite frequently a small glass house or frame is to be seen 
on an allotment. Straw ben its and other fruit arc often found. In a few 
cases rye and vetches and more rarely lucerne and clover are grown, especi¬ 
ally by small tradesmen or private persons who keep a pony. They arc 
sown very early in the autumn and token off in April, in time to allow po¬ 
tatoes and other crops to be planted although a considerable amount of 
fodder has been supplied in the spring. 

Usually these town allotments are cultivated entirely by hand but 
sometimes a plough 01 even a harrow is used. Ploughing generally costs 
1$ 6 d a chain, the minimum for a job being is. Grf., and it is done for hire 
by small hauliers who keep one horse. But the holder of a garden allot¬ 
ment who has ploughing done is rarely a successful or permanent cultivator. 

The monetary costs of working a twenty-pole allotment in an urban 
neighbourhood in Oxfordshire in 1914 were estimated as follows: 
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It is practically impossible to calculate the amount of labour used. No 
records on this point seem to have been kept by any holder, and any which 
were available would be of doubtful value for the holders spend much time 
on their allotments not woiking but “ seeing things grow Saturday or 
other holiday afternoons provide the chief gardening time. The cost of 
fertilizing town allotments appeared in 1914 to be continually increasing,, 
partly because in several towns motors had supplanted horses to such an 
extent that the supply of manure was much curtailed. Some holders were 
using fertilizers other than manures, but with little success since they rarely 
boi]glit them in pure forms. 

Most cultivators were unable to estimate the amount and the value of 
the produce of their allotments ; but there was on the other hand a very close 
‘agreement between all the estimates which were made. Occupiers of twenty- 
pole plots who grew on them staple crops stated that their produce was 
worth from 3s. to 4s. a week all through the year, on the basis of purchase 
prices in the local shops. Some few sold part of their produce, but few or 
none cultivated especially for this purpose. If the value of these allotments 
were calculated on a pureh commercial basis the balance would probably be 
on the debit side : the close attention to the planting and watering of 
crops, the time spent in tramping to and from the allotment, to say noth¬ 
ing of the primary work and the actual outlay in money", would outweigh 
the yield. 

Urban garden allotments cannot therefore be regarded as making an 
important addition to labourers' incomes. Many of their holders are in¬ 
deed not labourers but artisans and small tradesmen. Their chief value is 
that they provide pleasant and lxtalthful occupation for the cultivators' lei¬ 
sure. Often their holders are country-bred and have the real farmer's instinct. 
The work tends to arouse intelligence-. The produce of the plots contri¬ 
butes directly to tlie health of the gardeners'families, gnd sometimes, when 
flowers are grown, brings beauty into their hemes. 

B. Rural Garden Allotments. — A rural garden allotment is almost 
invaiiably cultivated by hand to produce vegetables for the holder’s family. 
In some of the groups there is a rule against ploughing or growing corn. 
Sometimes rye, vetches, lucerne and clover aregrcwn,forthe same purposes 
as in towns except that very occasionally they are dug into the soil to serve 
as manure. The crops depend largely on the size of the gardens attached 
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to their holders' cottages. Where these gardens do not exist or are very 
small almost every garden crop, including flowers and fruit, may be found in 
the allotments ; but where there are big cottage gardens the allotments are 
used to produce two or three staple crops needing comparatively little at¬ 
tention and protection, such as potatoes, parsnips, carrots and sometimes 
onions and greens. 

The villager obtains manure more easily than the townsman but is un¬ 
der a disadvantage as to leisure. He has to do all his work after five in 
the evening, for he has no weekly half-holiday and is too cognizant of public 
opinion ever to work on Sunday. This probably is why his plot is less pro¬ 
ductive than the townsman's. In 1914 the direct value of a twenty-pole 
allotment to a village labourer in Oxfordshire varied from is. 6 d. to 2$. 6 d. 
a week according to the nature of the crops and the closeness of cultivation. 
It was estimated however that from 20 to 25 per cent, of the diet of many 
rural labourers'families was directly provided by gardens and garden allot¬ 
ments, to say nothing of indirect products in the form of butter and eggs. 
Fresh vegetables are more necessary in the country than in towns where 
fresh meat is more easily obtained. 

The actual monetary cost of a village garden allotment in Oxfordshire 
was placed in 1914 at about £i.ys. 6 d. a year, namely ys. 6 d. for rent, 15s. 
for manure and 5s. for seeds. 

As in towns so in the country garden allotments have a social and moral 
as well as an economic value. The allotments and the cottage gardens have 
given rise to local horticultural associations which hold annual shows for 
the encouragement of good gardening. 

C. Field Allotments . — Most of the field allotments in Oxfordshire are 
situated in the lighter arable districts of the county, where employment is 
slack in the winter and where the soil can be worked by the labourer at 
almost any time. 

Between 1880 and 1914 a change took place in the method of cultivat¬ 
ing Oxfordshire field allotments. Before 1880 nearly all the work was done 
by hand and horses were used only for carting purposes. When the plots 
were of no more than one or two roods manure, potatoes and roots were 
carried from or to the village in barrows or trucks. A cart, which was of¬ 
ten borrowed from the farmer, was used only to gather in the corn. 

The change from manual to horse cultivation was caused first by the 
diminution in the number of casual agricultural labourers and the growing 
unwillingness of such as remained to dig. Further the increasing regularity 
of employment enabled the labourer to hire the village haulier to plough 
his land. Secondly the change arose fiom the increasing use of the small 
plough for one or two horses, which has been introduced into the midland 
counties within the last fifteen years and is now to be found on all the 
groups of field allotments in Oxfordshire. In the third place when new al¬ 
lotments were made in the later eighties and the nineties much more liberal 
allowances than previously were made for roads, and these facilitate the 
use of horses. 

Where an allotment is on light soil the holder halves it whenever pos- 
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sible, using one hall for wheat and the other half for potatoes and barley. 
On the heavier soils beans take the place of barley and heavier crops of 
wheat are usually raised. Mangolds and Swedish turnips are the favourite 
root crops because they can be used to feed pigs. 

The following tables show approximately the annual profit derived 
before 1914 from cultivating an allotment of one acre by hand and by 
horses, respectively. 

Allotment of 1 acre worked by hand. 


Cost. 



Yield * 

£ 5 d 

Rent.. 

. 1 

10 0 

Wheat, Y> acre. 20 bushels at 4s. . 

A 0 0 

30 days* work at 2$. 6 d. a day. 

3 

15 0 

Beans, 3 V 2 chains. 15 bushels at 4s. 

300 

Manure (value), 5 loads . . 

1 

5 0 

Potatoes, 1 chain. 12 cwt. at 5 s 

300 

Cartage. 

1 

0 0 

Mangolds, 1 2 chain. 1 ton . • . 

12 0 

Threshing, 35 bushels at 4^. . . 


11 8 



Seed. . 

. 1 

0 0 



Total . . 

y 

I 8 


10 12 0 


Thus a net profit of fir.ios. 4c?. a year is realized, unless the value of the 
straw be taken to equal the cost of the manure when the profit becomes 
£2.15s. 4*?. 

Allotment of 1 acre worked by horses. 


Cost. 



Yeld. 

£ 

> d 

Rent. ... 

1 

10 0 

Wheat \ 2 acre, 16 bushels at 4 s. . 

3 

4 0 

Ploughing .... • • 

r 

0 0 

Beaus or barley, 3*2 chains, 12 t*u- 






shelsat^js. . . 

3 

8 0 

Manure, 5 loads. 

1 

5 0 

Potatoes, 1 chain, 10cwt.at 5 $. . 

2 

10 0 

Spreading. 


1 6 

Mangolds, ¥* chain, 15 cwt. . 


9 0 

Seeding 8 ,^acres,harrowing . . . 


5 0 




Cartage. 

1 

0 0 




Seed. 

1 

0 0 




Threshing 28 bushels at 4 d. a bushel 
Miscellaneous work: 10 daj s at 2s. 


9 3 




6 ri. a daj. 

1 

5 0 




Total . . . 

715 9 


8 

II 0 


If the value of the manure be taken to be equal to that of the straw the 
net profit in the latter case is £2.os. 3 d. Cultivation by hand is therefore 
both more productive as regards gross yield and more profitable than culti¬ 
vation by horses. 

In 1914 labourers cultivated field allotments in order to sell their pro¬ 
duce in only a few instances in Oxfordshire. 

To the weekly addition to his income of 9 d. or is. from the net profit 
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of his field allotment must be added the value of the labourer s pig, fed from 
its produce. A well cultivated allotment and good pigsty provide an 
Oxfordshire labourer with the means of adding about 2$. 6 cl. a week to his 
weekly earnings, and this sum amounts to 12 or 15 per cent, of the incomes 
of many homes. 

In Oxfordshire the allotment system is favoured by the fact that ihe 
agricultural working day last as a rule only from seven in the morning to 
five in the evening, with intervals amounting to an hour and a half for 
meals. In the past labourers have sometimes overworked themselves in 
order to cultivate their allotments; but this condition has been ameliorat¬ 
ed by the advent of the plough, the smaller size of allotments, and the great¬ 
er demand for agricultural labour. Yet were the rate of wages raised there 
is no doubt that, especially if working hours were at the same time slightly 
lengthened, there would be a lessened demand for allotments. 

§ 2. The connection between allotments and wages. 

In connection with the historical sketch with which we began this ar¬ 
ticle certain numerical data as to the county of Oxford acquire signifi¬ 
cance. From 1825 to 18.40 there were some 600 to 800 allotments in Ox¬ 
fordshire, and they seem to have been almost entirely fuel allotments In 
this county there wras little or no recourse to the fomiation of allotments 
as a measure of poor relief.. The provision in the General Knelosuits Act 
of 1845 and private initiative brought the number of allotments up to 
9,000 in 1871. The effect of dividing the propeity of the charities of 
nineteen villages, and also the activity of 1 arish, borough and county 
councils, and to a less degree of district councils, heljcd to make this 
number 14,700 in 1SS5 and nearly 18,000 in 1889. In the next twenty- 
five years new' formations of allc tments on the one hand were counter¬ 
balanced by relinquishments on the other, so that in 19T4 the increase 
in their number since 1889 was one of only about 5 per cent. Private 
persons and corporations other tluM* admiiiistintnc bodies have* re¬ 
mained the chief providers of allotments in Oxfordshire. No less than 
Ib2 of the 321 groups of allotments belonged in 1014 to private landowners,, 
thirty-seven groups to ecclesiastical authorities, and thirty to colleges, 
hospitals and schools. This circumstance seems to prove both that to let 
land as allotments is profitable and that the demand for them is spontaneous. 
Public authorities in this county have hardly ever made use of their 
powers to use compulsion for the provision of allotments. 

As regards the difficult question of the connection between wages and 
allotments, it appeals that until the seventies at any rate the multiplica¬ 
tion of allotments in Oxfordshire did not accompany falling wages. In 
1850 the average weekly wage of an ordinary farm labourer in the county 
was between 8s. and 9s., in 1867 it was from 10s. to 11s., in 1867 from 12 s. 
to 14s., and in 1875 from 12s. to 14s. The fact that allotments could be 
used to supplement inadequate wages had however already been publicly 
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recognized. The Royal Commission on Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture had reported in 1867 “ that the best method by 
which the pecuniary condition of the agricultural labourer, where low, can 
be improved, and to which the legislature could give a salutary stimulus by 
simple and unobjectionable means ", was “ a more general adoption of 
the practice of attaching such an amount of land to the labourer's cottage, 
or, in default of that, of assigning to him such an amount of land as near 
his dwelling as possible, as will profitably employ the leisure hours of him¬ 
self or his family After the breakdown of the efforts of the agricultural 
labourer to improve his condition in the seventies, landlords, farmers and 
the State adopted the expedient recommended by the commission. Oxford¬ 
shire farmers began to employ men, engaged by the week, for short hours and 
on low wages, and allowed them to increase their income by cultivating 
allotments. In 1881 the average weekly wage of a labourer in the county 
was only about 11s.; it was 125. in 1886 and in 1891. Fanners recognize 
the part played by allotments in that they pay the highest wages to and exact 
most hours of work from, the men who live in farm or " tied ” cottages and 
have to buy all their food. 

It should be remembered that Oxfordshire has been one of the coun¬ 
ties least affected by the industrial development of the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries, and consequent!} it lu«> always hr 1 a low rate of wages for 
agricultural labour. In IQ14 it was only in OxtonUnire, Suffolk and Nor¬ 
folk, of all English counties,that the total average earnings of farm labourers 
were less than 16s. a week. In 1900 Oxfordshire was one of the agricultural 
counties which had the highest percentage of pauperism. 

In the years immediately preceding 1914 there was said to be a slightly 
lessened demand for small allotments, due to an increasing security of em¬ 
ployment and the small rise in wages which had followed on the emigration 
and migration of the younger labourers. 

* 

* * 

To conclude, we find that the demand for allocmuits is due to two caue 
ses. The first, which applies only to the demand for rural allotments, si 
that the wages earned by agricultural labourers boioiv. the war were in som- 
En^lish counties not enough to maintain them and their families and to 
provide against the average risks of sickness or old age. Even during the 
best working years of an Oxfordshire labourer's life extra exertion on an 
allotment was necessary to enable him to bring up his family in health and 
decency; and in old age he and his wife generally had to be assisted by the 
poor-relief authorities. The second cause for the demand for allotments 
is operative in towns and the country alike. It is that an Englishman, espe¬ 
cially if he be of peasant origin, has a strong instinct for the land and a de¬ 
sire to make plants grow. When a tradition of more or less personal con¬ 
trol of land is implanted in families, an irresistible demand for small plots 
of land arises. 
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FRANCE. 

THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES OF AGRICULTURAL ACTION. 

According to a report, dated 14 January 1918, made by the Minister 
of Agriculture to the President of the Republic, the Comites (fraction agricole 
which were instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916(1) have fulfilled 
the important task assigned to them in numerous communes, but there are 
still too many communes which, in spite of the right to make requisitions 
and the faculties they acquired under the law of 16 October 1916 (2), have 
not determined to undertake the amount of agriculture which might right¬ 
fully have been expected of them. 

Many of these committees have not fulfilled their functions: they 
have lacked that intelligent impulsion which might have given them guiding 
ideas and might have helped them to overcome the administrative difficulties 
to which the aforesaid law gives rise. 

The directors of the agricultural services have been engrossed by vic¬ 
tualling work which other officials might have accomplished, and have not 
therefore maintained sufficiently continuous relations with these commit¬ 
tees. They have confined themselves too much to the task of distribution, 
whereas their true mission was to devote themselves above all to the main¬ 
tenance and encouragement of production. 

A circular of the Minister of Agriculture, dated 3 November 1917, put 
these officials back in their right place. The minister felt himself obliged to 
complete and amplify their action by instituting a departmental agency which 
would stimulate their energies and supplement their shortcomings, and give 
to the local committees practical advice in the matter of applying the law 
of 6 October 1916. These departmental committees will further serve as 
connecting links between the communal committees and the commissaries 
to agriculture instituted by the decree of 24 December 1917, and the latter 
will have a means of informing themselves directly and rapidly as to press¬ 
ing needs in the various regions, and of giving to production a bias which 
will conform to the general interest. To secure this end the following de¬ 
cree was promulgated on 14 January 1918 : 

“ Art. 1. — There is created in the capital of each department and for 
the duration of the war a departmental committee of agricultural action, 
composed of the prefect who is chairman, and of the director of agricultural 

(1) See our issue fox April 1916, pp. 87 to 91. 

(2) See our issue for November 19x6, pp. 123-127. 
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services and one agriculturist for each orrondissemcnt, chosen by the prefect 
from two nominees of the agricultural associations of the department. 

“ Art. 2. — It is the duty of the committee : 

“ 1st. To inspect the working of the communal committees of agricultu¬ 
ral action instituted by the decrees of 2 and 9 February 1916 ; 

" 2nd. To help these latter committees to overcome difficulties in apply¬ 
ing the law of 6 October 1916, intervening for such end with the owners or 
the usual farmers of uncultivated lands and causing, when necessary, that 
these lands be requisitioned and made profitable ; 

“ 3rd. To maintain relations with the commissaries to agriculture in 
order to receive guiding ideas from them and to give to agiiculture and stock 
raising the direction which is favourable to the general interest and to the 
necessities of the time; 

" 4th. To inform these commissaries of the needs of communes for la¬ 
bour, machinery, seeds, manures, repairs, fertilizers and other things neces¬ 
sary to agriculture; 

“ 5th. To come to an understanding with the departmental labour com¬ 
missions and the offices for the distribution of chemical products, in order 
to make the best possible use of the factors of production; 

“ 6th. To propose to the Minister of Agriculture and of Victualling mea¬ 
sures fitted to encourage tillers of the soil, and in particular to indicate mi¬ 
nimum prices to be observed in buying provisions aud animals for victuall¬ 
ing the aimy and the civilian population. 

“ Art. 3. — The departmental committees supersede inefficient commu¬ 
nal commitees and take, in their place, the steps necessary to bringing un¬ 
cultivated land under cultivation, in the conditions contemplated by the 
first article of the law of 6 October 1916. 

" Art. 4. — Every departmental committee draws up a programme of 
activity at the beginning of each agricultural season, on the basis of a report 
presented by the director of agricultural services. 

“ As soon as this decree is published the committees will proceed to 
make a rapid investigation in order to determine the number of abandoned 
farms and the areas uncultivated. Thereafter they will immediately draw 
up a plan for cultivation with a view to the spring sowing. 

“ Art. 5. — Every departmental committee holds at least one meeting a 
fortnight. It also meets as often as the prefect or the commissaries to agri¬ 
culture think necessary. 

"The resolutions of each committee are passed by a majority of the 
votes of the members present at a meeting. 

" Art, 6. — In order to have help in any initiative it takes and in the 
execution of its programme the committee may request a hearing from, and 
the co-operation of civil and military personages within its department, espe¬ 
cially professors of agriculture and officers superintending agricultural la¬ 
bour " 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ENQUIRY INTO CONDITIONS OF AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN ENGLAND 
AND WALKS. — The Jottinal of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, No. io, Loudon, 
Januan 1918, 

For the information of the Agricultural Wages Board the Board of Agi i- 
culture is instituting a general enquiry throughout England and Wales into 
the present conditions of employment in agriculture. It will be conducted 
by fourteen investigators each of whom will be responsible for collecting 
information within an area allotted to him and presenting a report to the 
Agricultural Wases Board. The scope of the enquiry is limited to questions 
which necessarily arise when minimum wages are fixed, such as those of the 
present rates of wages for time and piece-work, the benefits and advantages 
supplementary to wages in cash, the hours of labour, the rents and tenure 
of cottages, and the general economic conditions affecting farm workers. 
On these subjects no official information on a comprehensive basis has been 
obtained for many years, and therefore it is necessary that the Wages Board 
should possess a general survey of i>resent conditions. Such a survey will 
much assist this board in considering in a broad spirit the reports which will 
in due course reach it from the thirty-nine District Committees in the 
country. 


ITALY. 

AGRICUXyT UR AX/ MOBE^IZ ATION. —■ Gazzetta Ufficiaie del Rtq/io d'ltciUa, No. 44, Rome, 
21 February n)iS. 

The decree on agricultural mobilization, dated 14 February 1918, 
Nc. 147, contains a collection of very important provisions, made on the 
proposal of the Minister of Agriculture, the H011. Miliaiu, in order to 
promote all possib e intensification of the cultivation of foodstuffs. We 
will resume the principal of these provisions. 

x) The Powers of the Ministry of Ay {culture. — For the duration of 
the war and throughout the whole of the succeeding farming year, the Mini¬ 
ster of Agriculture will,iu order to obtain an increased agricultural produc¬ 
tion, provide for the inspection of crops, the organization of agricultural 
labour and the more profitable distribution of the means of labour and pro¬ 
duction. This minister is therefore, without prejudice to the powers con¬ 
ferred on him by the provisions in force, enabled by Article 1 of the decree : 

a ) to promote, organize and enforce the cultivation of uncultivated 
lands, or exceptionally changes of crops in the interest of the country; 

h) to promote the utilization, especially during the periods of intense 
agricultural labour, of available soldiers ard prisoners of war, and to 
regulate the exemptions from military service and military concessions to 
agricultural labourers which the m i l i tary authorities will grant in accord¬ 
ance with indications supplied by agencies depending on the minister; 
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c ) to facilitate the employment on farms of managers and labourers 
by organizing voluntary loans of labour or, if this prove insufficient, by 
official compulsion; 

d) to promote the increased manufacture of manures, fertilizers and 
agricultural machinery and the preparation and selection of seeds, and to 
supervise production and trade ; 

e) to distribute labour, machinery, implements of labour, fertili¬ 
zers and manures so as to secure the maximum yield, and to facilitate the 
transport of labour and all else necessary to agricultural production ; 

/) in general to adopt all measures aiming at the increase of agricul¬ 
tural production and the protection of the production of foodstuffs. 

The powers provided in paragraphs a), c), e) and /) may be delegated to 
che prefects of the provinces or to persons specially commissioned to exer- 
tise them. 

2) The Occupation of Uncultivated Lands . — If the provisions made 
under Article 1, paragraph a) of the decree be not observed, or if the enforce¬ 
ment of the cultivation of lands, in accordance with Article 3 of the decree 
of the Lieutenant of the Kingdom dated 10 May 1917, No. 788 be resi¬ 
sted, the temporary seizure of the lands, rural buildings and stock concer¬ 
ned may be ordered. The resultant occupation will be for a maximum 
period of six years, and in accordance with the prefect's decree \frhich will 
also fix the amount of the indemnity due. This indemnity is determined on 
equitable principles; it will be paid at the expiry of the period of occupation, 
and repaid to the State by the fanners, cultivators or institutions who have 
taken charge of the farm in question. The inventory of the farm is to be 
made officially, when it is taken over and when the temporary farmer 
leaves it. The occupied lands are granted to institutions, associations or tem¬ 
porary farmers, the owner not being excluded, on terms fixed by a contract 
drawn up by the provincial commissaries of agriculture, or, if these delegate 
their right, by the registrar. The due paid by the concessionaries to the 
State is placed to a special account, to which will be paid the indemnity 
owed by the State to the owners or others having rights in the land. The 
recovery of dues from concessionaries will be made according to the forms 
and privileges fixed for the recovery of Treasury taxes. At the time the 
concession is made the due may be replaced by an undertaking to give the 
State determined quantities of the foodstuffs which are to be grown. 

3) Organization. — Other articles of the decree establish rules for the 
compulsory enlistment of labour for agriculture and thus constitute the 
agency for agricultural mobilization. 

In general persons of both sexes may thus be enlisted if agricultural 
labour be their usual occupation or if they are considered suitable for it 
in every way. Labour thus compulsorily requisitioned is preferably em¬ 
ployed locally. The scale of wages, possible allowances in kind, and every 
other condition of the employment of such labour, are determined by agree¬ 
ment between those concerned, but may never be less advantageous to the 
labourer than those which agreed scales or collective labour contracts have 
established in a given neighbourhood. If no agreed scales of this kind exist 
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customary rates must be observed. The official enrolment of labourers 
for agriculture and agricultural industries will have pica (knee over the 
enlistment of labour for other industries. 

Besides a central committee for agricultural mobilization, to which 
belong, among others, four members chosen from poisons having particu¬ 
larly the scientific and technical knowledge which concerns agriculture, two 
farmer members, and two agricultural labourers, as well as the goneiul di¬ 
rectors of agriculture and the department of agricultural mobilization, the 
gencial director of labour, etc., there is established in each province an 
agricultural commissary who will preside over a special section of the pro¬ 
vincial commission of agriculture. Provision is also made for communal 
and intercommunal agricultural commissaries for the service of mobiliza¬ 
tion. Other duties are entrusted to the agricultural associations and insti¬ 
tutions. 

There follow other rules, among them those which govern the soldiers 
exempted in the interests of agriculture, those which explain the enquiries 
which must be made before the decree is applied, and those concerned with 
finance. 

To conclude: the ideas informing this agricultural mobilization may be 
resumed as i) that of promoting and if necessary compelling the cultivation 
of uncultivated lands, and the transformations of crops necessary to the 
production of foodstuffs ; 2) that of organizing first the voluntary, and se¬ 
condly, if necessary, the compulsory enlistment of agricultural labourers; 
3) that of promoting all possible increase of means of production. 

MEXICO. 

LEGISLATIVE REFORMS IN FAVOUR OF LABOURERS IN TIIE STATE OF JALISCO 

— BolcUn dc la Camara Agricola Nacional Jahscieun, Second Bench, Vol, I, Nos. 6, 

7 and 8, September, October and November 1917. 

% 

The State of Jalisco (1) has promulgated some important legislative 
measures for the improvement of the position of labourers generally and 
of agricultural labour in particular: 

These reforms cover: 

I. The payment of labourers; 

II. The regulation of contracts of metayage ; 

HI. The institution of special commissions to apply the law ; 

IV. The constitution among labourers of funds of mutual aid. 

a) The Payment oj Labourers. — The new law provides that the daily 
wage of an adult labourer shall not be less than 60 centavos and that of a 
boy between sixteen and twelve years old not less than 40 centavos. 

(1) For the question of agriculture in Mexico generally and the conditions of agriculture 
In the State of Jalisco, which by its situation and climate and the wealth and variety of its 
products is one of the most important Stales in Mexico, see the article in our issue [Monthly 
Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence) for May and June 1911, pages 109,127. 
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Wages for rural labour which previously exceeded the minimum fixed 
by this law shall not be in any way diminished. 

Work by contract shall be paid for on the basis of the average work 
done in a day of nine hours for the minimum daily wage. 

Wages shall always be paid in cash, and therefore advances in goods or 
by opening accounts with the Tiendcts dc Rayas (1) are prohibited. 

The wife of a labourer, his children if the boys are not more than 
twelve years old and the girls under a marriageable age, and others in 
the guardianship of a labourer, can ask that part of the payment due to 
him be made to them directly. The landowner will be obliged to concede 
this, deducting such payment from the wages of the labourer, who will 
have the right to reclaim it only if he can prove the deduction to have 
been made unjustly. 

Iyandowners may not detain the wages of labourers when the latter 
are unable to work because of a sickness or accident which has arisen out 
of their work. • 

The wages of labourers cannot be sequestrated even in the proportion 
established by the Code of Civil Procedure if they are less than 2.25 pesos 
a day, unless the creditor concerned be another labourer. Besides wages 
the proprietors must give their labourers dwelling accommodation, fuel, 
water and grazing for part of their live stock. 

When a labourer is the head of a family he will also have the right 
to the harvest of a part of the cultivable lands on the owner’s farm, not less 
than a thousand metres square* wherewith to supply the needs of his fa¬ 
mily. This portion of land should if possible adjoin his house or at least 
not be far distant from it. 

The law also modifies the common rules of the civil law as regards bonds, 
establishing that labourers' debts are binding only for fourteen months 
after the date on which they are contracted or on which the bond matures. 

It provides further that no judicial action can be taken against la¬ 
bourers if their liability be for a less sum than 100 pesos. 

b) Regulation oj Contracts of Metayage — Contracts of metayage regard¬ 
ing lands, whether irrigable or not, are subject to the following rules: 

The landowner will give the land, the seeds and the oxen, and provide 
for the maintenance of the oxen. 

The mitayer will have the right to receive from the landowner weekly 
25 litres of maize and 50 centavos for every pair of oxen necessary to the 
cultivation and manuring of his holding. 

The expenses of the harvest and of carting will be equally shared by the 
landowner and the metdyer • The latter will be bound to repay to the land- 
owner all the expenses the landowner incurs for the planting of the holding, 
paying in cash what he received in cash and in kind what he received in 
kind. The landowner is free to recoup himself for this expense from the 

♦ 

(1) The Tiendas dc Rayas are stores belonging to the owners of the farms, in which ar¬ 
ticles of food of clothing are sold, and where the labourers employed on the farms are obliged 
to buy their supplies. 
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metayer’s part of the harvest, which must however be valued at the highest 
market price. 

The metayer will not be answerable for losses arising out of accidents 
or force majenre unless such be due to his fault or negligence. 

He will be obliged to prepare the land assigned to him and do whate¬ 
ver is necessary in order to make the quality and quantity of its produce 
as good as possible. 

All the produce obtained will be shared in equal halves by the land- 
owner and the mitayer . 

c) Institution of Special Commissions for the Application of the Law . — 
The law also provides for the institution of agricultural, industrial and 
mining municipal committees, each composed of a president, three land- 
owners and three agricultural labourers, elected as regards both these classes 
by a meeting of landowners and of labourers belonging to the various in¬ 
dustries of the individual municipalities. 

The object of these committees is to see that the provisions of the law 
are observed by the labourers and by the landowners, and particularly 
to decide all disputes which may arise while the law is being applied. In 
this sphere these committees will constitute the only competent judge, 
and only judgement as to exceptions in the interpretation of the law will 
belong to the executive power. 

In the exercise of their functions these committees will be helped by 
the municipal presidents, to whom will be entrusted in particular the execu¬ 
tion of resolutions of the committees. 

Expenses incurred in constituting these tribunals must be met by the 
landowners exclusively, who will pay quotas to be fixed by the municipal 
presidents. 

d) Institution of a Fund of Mutual Aid among Labourers. — With the 
same object of helping the labouring class the law provides that a special 
fund of mutual aid be formed. Every labourer will be obliged to deposit 
in a reserve fund, to be constituted for each industry, at least 5 per cent, of 
his weekly wages. 

The funds thus collected will serve to form a service of mutual aid 
among labourers, of which the special objects and the methods will be esta¬ 
blished and regulated in each municipality by the competent municipal com¬ 
mittee. 

The labourers will elect trustees who will receive directly from the land- 
owners the quotas, deducted by the latter from wages, which are destined 
for the reserve fund, and this fund will be administered according to rules 
which every municipal committee will draw up for thd purpose. 

These chief provisions of the law No. 96, introducing agricultural re¬ 
forms into the State of Jalisco, have been active since 1 January 1916. 
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UNITED STATES. 

BOY VOLUNTEERS FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOUR IN MAINE. — He*ld (A. A.> 

“Boy Patriotism in Farm Labor”, in Rival Manhood , Vol. VIII, No. 10, New York,. 

December iyi7- 

• 

When it became evident in the spring of 1917 that theie was an impend¬ 
ing shortage of farm labour, the Junior Volunteer Movement of Maine, 
under the leadership of thje Young Men's Christian Association, was pro¬ 
posed as a partial solution of the problem. It received the sympathy and 
financial support of the State Council of Defence, and within three weeks 
schools, towns and cities were canvassed for suitable boys. Nearly seven 
hundred recruits were obtained, and on enlistment they signed an appli¬ 
cation for enrolment, which was also signed in each case by a parent or 
guardian. 

Each applicant was then Required to pass an examining board of five 
men, who accepted no boy having any organic weakness. About 10 per 
cent, of all the candidates were rejected. The "accepted boys were graded 
according to their aptitudes and then placed in a training camp. 

In this camp they received daily three hours of military drill, three 
hours of agricultural instruction and there were four hours of agricultural 
demonstration. A seven days' ccurse of practical farming was arranged ; 
and this taught them to recognize different kinds of animal foods and the 
customary amounts of ration allowed, and also gave teaching as to the 
handling and care of horses, cows, hens, swine and crops and other farm 
work. This instruction was supervised by members of the faculty of the 
State Agricultural College. 

The feeding of the boys was arranged on an army basis. 

There was a careful inspection of farmhouses, for boys could be lodged 
only in homes where they would receive proper and considerate treatment. 
The resulting arrangements were very successful. 

Each camp of boys had its adult leader. The leaders were carefully 
chosen, largely from the teaching profession. It was their task to see that 
the boys did their work and that the farmers fulfilled their obligations. 
They were paid $ 100 a month and their expenses and had absolute con¬ 
trol in their respective camps. They made all the collections from the 
farmers, kept the boys' pay roll and the weekly records, and were responsi¬ 
ble for the boys' right use of their spaTe time. 

The State paid the boys a dollar a day, boarded them during 
their training, and supplied them with uniforms, blankets, tents and medi¬ 
cal treatment. Transport was furnished by the State and the railways. 

The farmers boarded the boys and were charged a dollar a day by 
the State for a boy's work. Extra expenses were borne by the State. 

At the dose of the season each boy received a certificate of honoura¬ 
ble discharge and a medal from the United States Department of Labour. 
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UNrON OF SOUTH AFRICA 

THE SETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICE MEN IN CAPE COLONY. — Unitui Empuc, 

otirnal ol the Ro\al Colonial lu&titute, Vol VIII (New Senes), No. ij. Lon-lon, 

December 1917. 

An offer to set aside for British ex-Service men 2,000 acres of the irri¬ 
gated area known as the Cape Sundays River Settlements was made in 
March 1915 to Sir Rider Haggard, then on his mission round the empiio 
for the Royal Colonial Institute. The property in question is some twenty- 
five miles from Port Elizabeth, the seaport of the eastern province of Cape 
Colony, and is served by the main railways from Port Elizabeth to Cape 
Town and Johannesburg. The company owning it was formed some years 
ago and has the object of providing land suitable for settlement by desirable 
British and South African settlers. The climate 011 this property is eu 
tirely healthy, the soil unsurpassed; aud the crops which can be cultivated 
profitably are numerous. Citruses form the main crop and are marketed 
in Europe in the summer when they are out of season in the northern 
hemisphere. Lucerne, mealies, apples, pears, beans, figs and olives are other 
crops; and bees aud poultry can be kept as a good secondary source of 
profit. 

The Director of Inmigration for the Union of South Africa has de¬ 
scribed the scheme for colonization by soldiers and sailors as “ one of the 
most favourable closer settlement schemes which the Union is ever likely 
’produce 

The company has now definitely reserved 2,000 acres to be known as 
the Royal Colonial Institute Block. The land will be divided into blocks 
of 20, 30 and 40 acres, the latter to be the maximum area allotted although 
a settler may acquire further land outside this area. There will be a quali¬ 
fied staff of advisers who will keep iu touch with the settlers and will, if 
necessary, arrange for the execution of such preliminary w'ork as first plough¬ 
ing, planting, fencing and transport, the cost of these undeitakings to "be 
added to the purchase price. The settler’s initial outlay will thus be reduced. 

The special price which British ex-service men will pay is £30 per 
acre of irrigable land, cleared of bush, stumped aud ploughed to a depth 
of nine or ten inches. The purchase price will bear interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. : 20 per cent, thereof will be paid in the sixth year of occupa¬ 
tion and the balance in the four following years. The settler will therefore 
pay only interest in the first five yeais in which he is establishing himself. 

It is considered necessary" that he should have a working capital of 
£500. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Origin of the Institute and vSummary of the International Treaty. 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress oi the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

A STATISTICAL, ENQUIRY INTO CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS (i). 


§ 3. Turnover and membership. 

All the organizations did not report on every point as to which in¬ 
formation was requested, but on the basis of averages the annual volume 
of business and the membership of all organizations repoiting have been esti¬ 
mated, as shown in Table III. It is estimated that the 5,424 organiza¬ 
tions reporting have altogether an annual volume of business amounting 
to $625,940,448 and a total membership of 661,728. As regards volume 
of business, the elevators take the lead with an estimated total of 
$234,529,716 ; nest come fruit and produce associations with a total of 
$ 140,629,918; creameries and cheese factories with a total of $83,360,648; 
miscellaneous marketing associations with a total of $48,214,866; cotton 
associations with one of $34,392,258; stores with one of $14,552,725; 
live stock shipping associations with one of $9,482,592; and finally to 
bacco associations with one of $6,746,270, 


(1) For tie first part of this paoer, see oui fcbU2 lor February iqi 8 , page 00. 
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TabeE III. — Estimated volume of business and membership, 
by kinds of organizations. 
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(i) Total volume of business and total membership obtained by multiplying a\ erage reported by 
total number. 


We will now examine the various kinds of co-operative oiganizations, 
one after the other, completing the purely statistical information supplied 
by Table I. 


I. Grain Elevators and Wm chouses 

a) Number and Situation. —The 1,037gram elevators and warehouses 
which reported are distributed among twenty-three States, as shown 111 
Table I. Two hundred and sixty-four are in North Dakota, 241 in Minne¬ 
sota, 22S in Iowa, 192 in Illinois, 183 in Nebraska, 153 in Kansas and 1 ]=> 
in South Dakota. In others words, more than 85 per cent, of the elevatoi s 
reporting are in these seven States of the grain belt. In Oregon, Washing¬ 
ton, Idaho, Utah and Colorado practically all the gram has until recently 
been handled in sacks, and the farmers have consequently organized waie- 
houses instead of elevators. Premises on which the grain can be handled 
in bulk at the termini are now being completed in the grain centres of the 
Pacific coast, and many of the warehouse companies are preparing to build 
elevators. When the practice of handling the grain in bulk at the terminal 
markets becomes general, the warehouses will gradually be replaced by 
elevators, A chief reason for this change has been the high cost of sack- 
for grain, their price having increased rapidly in the last two years. 
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It is estimated that there are a few hundred farmers' grain marketing 
organizations from which no reports have been received, but they are be¬ 
lieved to be the smaller organizations, for the largest and most successful 
businesses seem to have replied most promptly to the request for infor¬ 
mation. 

b) Plan of Organization .— One hundred and seventy-four elevators 
and warehouses report that they are organized as capital stock companies, 
496 that they are organized as co-operative companies. The latter how¬ 
ever also, for the most part, have capital stock. The former are the compa¬ 
nies which manage their business and distribute their profits according to 
the method commonly followed by stock companies. Companies which 
had only a few members or most of whose stock appeared to be owned by 
one or a few individuals were excluded from the enquiry. Of 1,074 eleva¬ 
tors which do not distribute their profits on a co-operative plan many have 
certain co-operative characteristics. All of them distribute their stock 
among a number of farmers ; some limit the number of shares which one 
' person may own ; many have regulations as to the transfer of stock; and 
many adhere to the " one man one vote ” principle. The stock is in 
many cases distributed among fanners, few of them holding more than 
one share. These organizations chiefly fail to follow co-operative 
principles in their distribution of profits, for they do not distribute 
a dividend to those supplying their grain. The fact should however 
be borne in mind that many States have enacted co-operative laws only 
recently, and there has therefore been no provision for paying dividends to 
suppliers. The elevators grouped in the co-operative class limit the divi¬ 
dends they pay on stock and distribute any further profits they may have 
as dividends to suppliers, sometimes to all suppliers, sometimes only to those 
of them who are members. Often the non-members are paid at a rate half 
that at which members are paid, and some associations provide that divi¬ 
dends paid to non-members be applied towards the purchase of a share of 
stock. The shares of these companies range from $10 to $100, the pax 
value being in most cases from $10 to $25. 

b) Business transacted . — As previously stated the reports as to the 
volume of business transacted are not all for the same year. The average 
volume of business reported was $143,268. If this be taken to be the 
average for all the 1,637 elevators reporting, the annual volume of business 
is found to be $234,529,716. 

Many elevators carry on side lines of business as well as handle grain. 
Of the 1,637 elevators 630, or 38 per cent., handle fuel, so that it is evident 
that farmers' elevators have found this practice to be desirable. In most 
cases the farmers themselves shovel the coal from the bins, thus reducing 
the costs of handling to a minimum. Most of the coal is hauled by the farm¬ 
ers on their return trip from delivering grain at the elevator. The largest 
number of elevators reported to handle fuel, namely 99, was found in Iowa ; 
94 reported from North Dakota ; 85 from Kansas ; 82 from Nebraska ; 75 
from Minnesota ; 71 from South Dakota ; and 66 from Illinois. 

The handling of live stock was reported by 132 elevators. Of them 58, 
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or slightly more than one third, are situated in Nebraska, where therefore 
the practice is prevalent; 20 are in Iowa ; 13 in South Dakota ; and 12 in 
Minnesota. 

Lumber was handled by 80 elevators, including 33 in Iowa, 1 j in Ne¬ 
braska and 10 in Illinois. The fact that the elevators handling lumber 
are so much fewer than those handling fuel is due to the greatci outlay of 
capital and the larger share of a manager’s time which the transport of 
lumber requires. One elevator reports that it handled $ 75 ,°oo worth of 
lumber in a year, ard lumber is thus in some cases an important element of 
an elevator’s business. 

Twelve of the 28 elevators which reported that they handled fruit and 
vegetable produce are in Kansas. Of the 16 handling merchandise six 
are in Kansas and three in Montana, Miscellaneous products and supplies, 
which heading includes binding twine, fence wire and posts, cement, oil 
and miscellaneous goods, are reported as being handled by 640 elevators. 

c) Members. — Table II shows that 149,618 farmers make up the 
membership of 1,471 elevator and warehouse companies, the average for 
each company being therefore 102. Taking this average as a basis, it is 
estimated that 1,637 companies which this report covers represent about 
166,974 grain farmers. A great many fanners derive benefits from a 
farmer’s company to which they do not belong by consigning their grain 
through it. Among such benefits are the dividends sometimes paid to 
non-members, and the better prices sometimes secured by the organization 
of a company. It is estimated that at least 125,000 farmers who are not 
members of the companies market their grain through the 1,637 elevators 
which this survey covers. Added to the members they bring the total 
number of those who do business with these elevators up to about 289,000 

d) New Companies . — New companies are being formed constantly* 
No accurate record of their number is kept but it is estimated that several 

* hundred were formed in 1914. Not all of them became active however, 
some failing to^Secure capital or encountering other difficulties. 

2« Creameries and Cheese Factories. 

a) Number and Situation . —The 1,708 creameries and cheese factories 
which reported are distributed among 39 States as shown in Table I. Two 
thirds “of them, namely 624, 301 and 204, are in Minnesota, Iowa and Wis¬ 
consin, respectively. Seventy-five are in New York and 70 in Michigan, 
and the ^est are widely distributed among thirty-four States. 

b) Plan of Organization. —Classified as shown in Table II, there are 521 
creameries and cheese factories working on a capital stock basis and 1,124 
which are co-operative. We refer our readers to the description of the 
organization of a cheese factor}" of the co-operative type in a recent issue 
of this review (1). 

c) Business transacted . — The volume of business was reported for the 

1) See our issue for December iqiy t page 21. 
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four years 1912 to 1915, some organizations reporting for each year. The 
average volume of business as reported was $48,806. Taking this average 
as a basis, the annual volume of business of the 1,708 creameries and cheese 
factories reporting is $83,360,648 (Table III). 

Only 38 of the creameries and cheese factories report that the}- handled 
anything except milk and cream ; namely five of them fruit and vegetable 
produce, four fuel, three live stock, two grain, and 44 miscellaneous pro¬ 
ducts. There is therefore a contrast between the creamery and cheese 
factory associations and the elevator companies in this respect. The work 
of the former is less seasonal than is that of the elevator companies, and a 
buttermaker or cheesemaker finds it difficult to attend to outside duties. 
The elevators are all situated on the railroad, conveniently for the unload¬ 
ing of supplies, and usually have ample -warehouse and storage accomoda¬ 
tion. The creameries, on the other hand, often have no such accommoda¬ 
tion and are at a distance from a railroad. 

d) Members. —The average membership reported was 83, giving a total 
of 141,786 members for the 1,708 associations. As in the case of the ele¬ 
vators, many suppliers are not members. Suppliers of a large number of the 
creameries and cheese factories share however in the benefits of the organi¬ 
zation on the same basis as members, for the farmer w T ho delivers the total 
product of his cows to a compan}- is considered to be a member of it. There 
are cases in which the ownership of stock forms the basis of membership 
and others in which a small membership fee is exacted. 

e) New Companies . — The movement towards organization is much 
older among dairy fanners than it is among grain fanners ; and therefore 
new associations have in the last few 3-ears been far more frequently form¬ 
ed among the latter than among the former. Farmers' elevators have 
increased most rapidly in the last five years, while the period of the most 
rapid organization of dairies and cheese factories culminated about 1912. 

A few central selling associations ’are being founded; and there are 
indications that a great many of these will be formed in the next few }-ears 
by federating the companies in a given territor}-, for it is thought that 
better means must be provided for selling the products now manufactured. 

3. Associations for Marketing F)uit and Vegetable Produce . 

a) Number and Situation . — The 871 associations for marketing fruit 
and vegetable produce are much more widely distributed over the country 
than any other class of co-operative enterprise, for, as shown in Table I, 
there are one or more of them in each of 42 States. The States which lead 
in this respect, and the number of these associations which each of them 
includes, are as follows: California 124, Arkansas 63, Florida 55 , Washing¬ 
ton 52, Oregon 40, Louisiana 34, Missouri 34, New York 32 and Texas 31. 
In California and Florida the organizations of citrus-fruit growers are most 
important, in the North Pacific States those of apple growers. Elsewhere 
the kind of association most important varies with the kind of fruit or vege¬ 
tables chiefly produced for trade. 
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b) Plan of Organization . — Of the fruit and vegetable produce associa¬ 
tions reporting, 307 are organized as capital stock companies and 504 co¬ 
operatively. The proportion following co-operative methods is therefoie 
considerably larger than in the case of the elevators and slightly smallei 
than in that of the creameries and cheese factories. 

There is a tendency among the co-operative associations towards cen¬ 
tralized selling and unity of action in matters of mutual interest oilier than 
selling. It is realized by the federation of small local associations inLo dis¬ 
trict organizations which, in their turn, organize a central selling agency. 
In some cases district or local associations federate in order to collect in¬ 
formation as to crops and markets and accomplish other work impractic¬ 
able for them individually, but retain their individual machinery for mak¬ 
ing sales and their policy as to sales. The policy of conducting sales cen¬ 
trally' has been adopted by the citrus growers of Florida aud California and 
the walnut and almond growers of California, and has gained favour from 
time to time among associations in the Pacific North-West. The plan of 
federating in order to gather information and improve distribution has been 
adopted by many co-operative and independent companies in the vegetable- 
growing districts when unusually heavy crops have had to be handled. 

A history of the co-operative movement in the districts growing futil 
and vegetable produce would show many experiments and a support of the 
organization which varied from one year to another. The most successful 
co-operation among fruit and vegetable marketers is usually found in dis¬ 
tricts where associations of the sort are, comparatively speaking, not of 
recent origin. There are a few exceptions: for example, several district 
organizations in the Pacific North-West have made rapid progress in the 
short period for which they have existed. 

Co-operation in the marketing of fruit and vegetable produce is strongest 
in districts remote from the consuming centres. Thus necessity does aud 
will cause the co-operative organization which overcomes such difficulties 
as the distance from markets, the perishable nature of merchandise which 
renders skill in marketing and distributing it necessary, and the lack of 
sufficient buyers in the field to cause entire crops to be bought regularly 
or cash. 

c) Business transacted . — The average annual volume of business is 
reported as §161,458. Since the total number of associations reporting 
was 871, the estimated total annual volume of business is $140,629,918, 
In determining this figure care was taken to exclude the figures supplied 
by large central organizations, and the average is therefore representative. 
The volume of business of a central organization is the sum total of that of 
the local organizations of which it consists, and to include figures for the 
one and the others would therefore involve duplication. 

Box shooks, paper, nails, spraying materials and growers' general 
supplies are handled by practically all these organizations. Prices, quali¬ 
ty aud supply fluctuate to such an extent that many growers have been 
seriously handicapped in individually securing their requisites at the pro¬ 
per time from the miscellaneous sources available. Products and supplies 
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are handled by 190 of the fruit and vegetable produce associations report¬ 
ing ; 45 of them undertake canning; eleven of them handle fertilizers, 
five grain, five fuel, four merchandise; two consign live stock; and 118 
handle a number of products classified as miscellaneous. 

d) Members. — The average number of members reported by each of 
778 fruit and vegetable produce associations is 124: and the estimated to¬ 
tal membership of the 875 associations reporting is therefore 108,004. 

Usually producers become members in order to consign their produce 
through these associations. Membership fees range from $5 to $100, and 
membership is in practically all cases nontransferable. In a few cases 
merely to sign a contract to deliver all of certain products to be sold by 
an association creates membership thereof. These contracts are conti¬ 
nuous , and the producer may cancel them only in certain periods of each 
year. 

e) New. Companies. — Co-operation among growers of fruit and veget¬ 
able produce is in most parts of the country still experimental. It is deve¬ 
loping lapidlv 111 many of the truck and newer fruit producing districts, 
especially in the South. New associations arise each year. Some are 
short-lived, but there are signs pointing to rapid development in the next 
few years of co-operative methods of handling perishable products in the 
districts m which they are grown. 

f) Fruit and Vegetable Canneries. — Forty-five of the companies which 
we have classed as fruit and vegetable associations conduct canneries. 
Practically all of them are primarily engaged on canning fruit and veget¬ 
able produce, but most of them also consign fresh produce when markets 
are considered good. The largest number of farmers' canneries is found 
in Indiana and the North Pacific States. Individual turnovers vary from 
$10,000 to $1,500,000 a Year. A few of the associations operate vinegar 
plants and evaporators in connection with their canneries. 

About $3,500,000 were received for canned and dried fruits and veget¬ 
ables by the co-operative canneries in 1914. This is a comparatively small 
sum, for the value of the business in the United States as a whole in 1914 
exceeded $158,000,000. Few farmers’ canneries have succeeded. In one 
State alone 80 canneries which were organized by local farmers during 
a period of ten years have ceased to exist, none of them having attained to 
any degree of success. 


4. Cotton Organizations. 

Reports were received from 213 cotton associations distributed over 
fourteen States. More than half of them are in Texas and Georgia, 71 in 
the former and 44 in the latter State. Alabama reported 19, Arkansas 15, 
South Carolina 14, Oklahoma 13, Mississippi 11, and North Carolina 10; 
and the remainder are scattered over the other cotton-producing States of 
the South. Practically all of them are cotton-warehousing associations. 
If the number of grain elevators be compared with that of the cotton asso- 
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ciations, it is evident that the cotton growers of the South are much less 
well organized than the grain growers of the North Central States 

The favourite plan of the cotton associations seems to be that of or¬ 
ganizing on a capital stock basis, for 156 reported that they had this form 
and only 40 that they were co-operative in form. 

The average volume of business reported was $161,465, which gives 
a total of $34,392,045 for the 213 organizations. 

An average membership of 87 was reported by 145 associations, which 
gives a total of 18,531 members for the 213 associations which reported. 

Twenty-five associations reported that they handle articles other than 
cotton: seven handle fertilizers, three grain, one fuel, and fourteen miscel¬ 
laneous products. 

5. Co-operative stores . 

The 275 stores which reported are well distributed over 35 States * 
there are 36 in Kansas, 32 in Wisconsin, 30 in Minnesota, 17 in North Caro¬ 
lina and 14 in Iowa (Table I). Probably many of which the names have 
not been secured exist, for the agencies which furnished names gave most 
attention to the organizations for marketing agricultural produce directly 

Most of the stores are organized co-operatively: 163 reported that they 
were so while 90 had the form ot stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported was $52,919, giving a total 
of $14,552,725 for the 275 stores which reported. The average reported 
membership of an association was 220, giving a total of 60,500 members 
for the 275 stores. Ninety-seven stores conducted secondary businesses; 
15, of which six were in Kansas, handled fruit and vegetable produce; 
nine handled grain and six fuel; six, of which four were in Kansas, con¬ 
signed fertilizers, five handled fertilizers, four cotton, three lumbei. one live 
stock, and 46 miscellaneous products and supplies. 

6. Tobacco Associations . 

Twenty-one of the 43 tobacco associations which reported are in Ken¬ 
tucky, seven are in Ohio, five in North Carolina and five in Virginia. Of 
the 39 which reported ou the form of their organization, 32 were capital 
stock companies and seven were co-operative. The average annual vo¬ 
lume of business reported was $156,890, giving a total of $6,746,270 for 
the 43 organizations. The average membership reported is comparatively 
large, namely 336, which gives a total of 14,448 members for the 43 asso¬ 
ciations. Only two of these associations reported handling anything 
except tobacco, namely one which dealt in fertilizers and one which dealt 
in miscellaneous products. 


7. Live Stock Associatmis. 

Fanneis* associations for the marketing of live stock are of recent 
origin, most of them having developed in the last few years. Their form of 
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organization is more or less informal. Most of them own no propertj r and 
do not need much capital, and therefore they frequently are not incorpo¬ 
rated under the State laws. On this account, many associations con¬ 
signing live stock have undpubtedly not been reported and many have nor 
replied to the request for information. Altogether 96 reported, namely 30 
in Minnesota, 25 in Nebraska, 20 in Iowa, and 21 which distributed over 
11 States. 

Generali}" these organizations consign stock tp markets, receive pay¬ 
ment therefor, deduct thence for necessary expenses, including the man¬ 
ager's commission, and pay the remainder to farmers. 

Sixty-four reported that they are co-operative in form, 17 that they 
are stock companies. 

The average volume of business reported is $98,777 giving a total of 
$9482,592 for the 96 associations. The average membership is 140, giv¬ 
ing a total of 13,440. 

Thirty-five of the associations handle goods other than live stock, 
namely nine fuel, five lumber, one merchandise, one vegetable produce, 
one cream and 18 miscellaneous products and supplies. 

J 8. Miscellaneous Organizations) 

Of the organizations reporting 581 were classed as miscellaneous (Ta¬ 
ble I). Some of these handle only one product, others market a variety of 
products. When only a few associations were found to be handling a cer¬ 
tain product they were placed in the miscellaneous class, as were organiza 
tions doing business of a kind which could not be accurately ascertained. 
The geographical distribution of the miscellaneous associations is fairly 
uniform and they are found in 47 States : 4b are in Nebraska, 39 in Kansas, 
39 in Maine, 34 in California, 31 in Iowa, 28 in North Carolina: 28 in Wash¬ 
ington, 27 in Minnesota, 26 in Idaho and 24 in Illinois. 

Tlie majority of these associations, namely 313 of them, reported that 
they are co-operative, while 219 are capital stock companies. The aver¬ 
age annual volume of business is $82,986, giving a total of $48,214,866 
for the 581 organizations. 

Four hundred and ninety-four organizations reported an average 
membership of 291, which gives a total membership of 134,211 for the 581 
associations. 

Some of the associations in this class failed to report what goods they 
handle. Fruit and vegetable produce are handled by 68, fuel by 43, lum¬ 
ber by 42, fertilizers by 42, grain by 22, nuts by 19, cream by 13, cotton by 
12, live stock by seven, merchandise by five, tobacco by three, and other 
miscellaneous products and supplies by 339. 

§ 4. Co-operation in representative states. 

In order to give a clear picture of the condition of organizations of the 
type we are considering we will briefly state the results of surveys of cer¬ 
tain different States. These States are chosen as representing different 
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paits of the country, but several in the North Central group, where co¬ 
operation among farmers is most general, have been included. States 
have also been chosen because they illustrate the degree of organization 
existing among the fruit growers of the West,*the farmers of the South, of 
the tobacco belt and of the truck-growing districts, and of the older farming 
districts of the North Atlantic States. 

a) Minnesota. — Co-operative organizations are most numerous in Min-. 
nesota where are 980 or w i8 per cent, of the 5,424 organizations in the United 
States. This prominence of Minnesota is largely due to its position as a 
dairy-farming State. Co-operative creameries and cheese factories form 
about 63 per cent, and elevator companies about 25 per cent, of its associa¬ 
tions. The other 12 per cent, include associations for marketing live stock, 
fruit and vegetable produce associations, and a few miscellaneous organiza¬ 
tions. 

More than boo of the 850 creameries of the State are owned by the 
fanner, and Table II shows that most of these aie co-operative. Nearl} 
all the farmers’ associations which reported themselves to be stock compa¬ 
nies are elevator companies. 

The figures reported by a large proportion of the associations give a ba- 
v.is for estimating the annual volume of business which the organizations as 
a whole transact. The annual total exceeds $50,000,000. The 980 or¬ 
ganizations reporting have about 90,000 members, which indicates the 
extent to which farmers in this State have organized for the purposes of 
manufacturing and marketing. 

b) Iowa. — In Iowa 505 farmers’ marketing organizations were report¬ 
ed, and this State therefore comes second to Minnesota. The two States 
have very similar conditions. The chief organizations in Iowa as in Min¬ 
nesota are those conducting elevators and creameries which comprise 
55 per cent, of the associations leporting. Iowa has however the smaller 
number of creamery and cheese factory associations, namely 204 as against 
the 624 in Minnesota. 

c) Wisconsin ranks third among the States in respect of the number of 
its organizations reporting. It is a less important grain growing State 
than Minnesota and Iowa, and has therefore comparatively few farmers’ 
elevator companies. It is an important dairy-farming State; and 75 per cent, 
of the companies which reported from it conduct creameries or cheese fac¬ 
tories. Whereas in Minnesota and Iowa nearly all'the organized dairies 
are creameries, in Wisconsin a large number of them are cheese factories. 
The other kinds of organizations found in Wisconsin are like those in Min¬ 
nesota and Iowa. 

d) Kansas is another of the States in which farmers’ organizations 
are very numerous. It is an important grain growing State and more than 
bo per cent, of the associations which reported are farmers’ elevator com¬ 
panies. This State contrasts with Wisconsin in that it has many grain ele¬ 
vators and only a few organized creameries and cheese factories. 

e) California . — Conditions affecting the organization of farmers in 
California differ from those in the North Central States. California is 
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one of the leading fruit growing States, and the fruit grower has found it 
profitable to organize the marketing of his produce : it is not therefore sur¬ 
prising that more than 60 per cent, of the organizations reporting from this 
State are fruit and vegetable produce associations. The others are cream¬ 
eries and cheese factories, stores, olive and nut associations, and various 
miscellaneous farmers' marketing enterprises. 

Co-operation in this State is noted for the central organizations, made 
up of local units, which are found among the citrus, walnut, alrfiond, raisin 
and apple growers. There are many examples of centralization of this 
kind throughout the United States but it has been particularly successful 
in California. 

f) The North Pacific States. — The four Pacific North-Western States 
—Oregon, Washington, Idaho and* Montana — may be grouped for conside¬ 
ration of the farmers’ marketing activities. Of the 329 organizations which 
reported from these four States, about 35 per cent, are fruit and vegetable 
produce associations, 30 per cent, grain elevators or warehouses, 15 per cent, 
creameries or cheese factories and 7 per cent, stores, while 13 per cent, are 
classed as miscellaneous. 

The central selling organizations of the apple-growers ate most note¬ 
worthy. There have for the last five years been various movements aim¬ 
ing at making the fruit growers' associations in these States more effective. 
They have led to the rise and fall of many central selling and other associa¬ 
tions, and many changes of affiliations and of policy among local associa¬ 
tions. 

In these States a number of very successful canneries receive the fruit 
and vegetable produce which cannot be advantageously marketed in a 
fresh state. A number of failures among such canneries have however 
also been reported. 

g) Texas. — Conditions in the State of Texas are such that it may be 
considered by itself. Over 50 per cent, of the organizations reporting thence 
are cptton associations and about 20 per cent, are fruit and vegetable pro¬ 
duce associations. The remainder include a few grain elevators, a few 
creameries and some miscellaneous organizations. 

h) Florida. — The organizations in Florida are, like those in Califor¬ 
nia, largely for the marketing of perishable products, such as citrus fruits. 
About 80 per cent, of the organizations reporting from this State are fruit 
and vegetable produce associations. The others are principally miscella¬ 
neous. 

i) North Carolina , South Carolina and Georgia . — Of the total number 
of organizations which reported from these three States, about 41 per cent, 
are warehouse associations handling cotton, this form of organization being 
particularly common in Georgia; about 12 per cent, handle fruit and ve¬ 
getable produce; about 12 per cent, conduct stores; more than 25 per cent, 
belong to the miscellaneous class; and the others consist of a few creameries 
and tobacco associations and one live stock association. 

j) Kentucky. — This State is interesting because of its tobacco growers' 
associations: nearly half the tobacco associations from which reports were 
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received are situated in it. The State reported 66 organizations of which 
21 are tobacco associations, 15 fruit and vegetable produce associations, 17 
miscellaneous associations, six conduct stores and six creameries or cheese 
factories, and one is a grain elevator company. 

k) Virginia , Maryland and Delaware . — These three States reported 
altogether 82 marketing associations, of which 39 are miscellaneous, 22 are 
fruit and vegetable produce associations and 12 creamery or cheese factory 
associations, five handle tobacco and one handles live stock. These States 
are in a truck and fruit growing district and contain some good examples 
of truck growers' central marketing organizations. 

l ) New York. — The State of ]Xew York reported 124 organizations of 
which about 60 per cent, are creamery and cheese factory associations and 
about 25 per cent, handle fruit and vegetable produce. The others con¬ 
sist of a few co-operative stores and miscellaneous organizations. 

m) The New England States reported altogether 157 marketing organiza¬ 
tions, of which 61 conduct creameries, 49 are miscellaneous, 27 handle 
fruit and vegetable produce, 19 conduct stores, and one is a grain elevator 
company. 


§ 5. Representative types op co-operative organization*. 

Requests for more detailed information were sent to some of the larg¬ 
er co-operative associations and also to organizations typifying a certain 
class or illustrating a particular development of co-operation. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange has several times occupied our 
attention in this review in recent years (1). It distributes more than 60 
per cent, of the citrus fruit sent out of California, and in 1916 paid more 
than 827,000,000 to growers for their fruit. There are now more than 
8*000 members of the exchange. 

The growers are organized in local associations which in turn are mem¬ 
bers of district exchanges, and these latter are united in the central ex¬ 
change. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange has agencies in the principal 
markets of the United States and Canada which represent it exclusively. 
It can thus carefully supervise the distribution of its members' produce 
and secure daily information as to conditions in the various markets. It 
has a number of departments which undertake different lines of work : the 
sales department is concerned with the marketing of the fruit; the traffic 
department with transport; the field department helps to standardize the 
fruit and prepare it for market and to secure new members; the advertis¬ 
ing department advertises the members' produce; the legal department 
keeps the exchange and its members informed as to legislation affecting 
the industry. 

(1) See our issue for January 1915 (Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intel* 
h%enu) page 20. 
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Supplies are purchased by the growers through a separate organization 
known as the Fruit Growers' Supply Company which had, in the year end¬ 
ing 31 August 1916, a turnover of more than $4,000,000. The supplies 
which members buy through this organization include box shooks, labels, 
tissue paper wrappers, spraying materials, fertilizers, and other packing¬ 
house and orchard supplies. 

Unsatisfactory conditions affecting the marketing of almonds led to 
the organization of the California Almond Growers' Exchange in 1910. It 
followed on numerous unsuccessful attempts, spread over nearly twenty 
year^, to form an organization of the sort. When founded the organiza¬ 
tion consisted of 11 associations comprising about 230 growers. It now 
includes 18 associations and has a total membership of about 1,000. 

It consists of a number of local non-stock associations charging member¬ 
ship lees varying from Si to $2.50. These local associations are found¬ 
ed in communities growing enough almonds to make them advisable, 
and they are affiliated to the central exchange. Special arrangements 
allow growers without local associations also to market through the exchange. 
A pool is kept for every variety of “ fancy grade ” almonds, and the expen¬ 
ses of each pool are kept separate and charged to the almonds it contains. 
Sales are made over a large part of the United States: a* many as 600 
wholesale dealers have handled the organizations output in one season. 
A nut-slielling plant lias been erected and the development of the Eastern 
demand for shelled almonds is planned. The present annual volume of 
business is about 8750,000 and this will be increased in the next few years 
because a large acreage has been planted with almond-trees which are not 
yet bearing. 

The Delta Creamery Company of California was founded in 1914. Its 
members are dairy farmers, who have since the formation of the company 
received much more satisfactory prices than they did when they marketed 
their produce individually. 

The creamery has established in San Diego a wholesale house through 
which it now markets about a third of its output with good results. It is 
planned to extent this method of selling so that it comes to be applied to the 
whole output. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange is a co-operative non-stock association 
formed on account of the unsatisfactory conditions formerly affecting the 
marketing of the citrus fruit of Florida. During six years the exchange 
built a number of packing-houses in which it now has about 8600,000 in¬ 
vested. It handled about 700,000 boxes of fruit in its second year, in 1915 
more than 2,000,000. At first the loss from decay was large, but improved 
methods have much reduced it and it is now comparatively small. 

The exchange has been instrumental in securing new markets for 
Californian fruit. At first fruit was consigned only to eighteen or twenty 
markets, but now there are about 135 agencies in the United States and Ca¬ 
nada which handle the output of the exchange. During the last four years 
$250,000 have been spent on advertising the brands of the exchange, and 
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as the demand has been increased the money is considered to have been 
well spent. 

The exchange consists of four divisions — the individual growers, the 
local associations which these form, the subexchanges formed by the local 
exchanges, and the central exchange which is formed by the subexchanges. 
The growers own the entire enterprise. The local associations look after 
the picking, hauling, packing and loading of the members' irtiit. The sub¬ 
exchanges are the forwarding agents of the local associations. The central 
exchange has charge of selling, collecting, advertising and kindred business. 

The Farmers ' Union of Maine was organized in 19x2 as the result of a 
movement started by the Bureau of Markets and Supplies of the State 
Agricultural Department. A number of local associations were formed, 
and they in turn formed the central organization which is this Farmers' 
Union. The local associations now number over 70 and one or more of 
them represent every county in the State. A local association is affiliated 
to the central organization by buying one or more $10 shares. 

In 1912 the local unions began to consign potatoes and in that season 
consigned about 250 carloads of thejn. 

There was a demand among the fanners for such supplies as grain, 
flour and fodder, and the manager of the union was able to organize, in or¬ 
der to meet it, tbe Farmers' Union Grain and Supply Company. This com¬ 
pany had a turnover of $250,000 last year. In the autumn of 1915 the 
local unions Voted in favour of buying the private wholesale house, each of 
them giving its note for $500. It is estimated that the saving effected 
will pa3’ the interest and allow the notes to be withdrawn in about five 
years. 

The Farmers' Union has effected a saving to farmers in the matter of 
contracting for fertilizers. The local unions* have erected 23 warehouses, 
25 grain stores, 3 grocery stores and a gristmill. The erection of a floui- 
mill and a wholesale grocery house is contemplated. The gross turnover 
was $324,000 in 1912-1913 and $800,000 in 1914-1915. 

The Litchfield Dairy Association , Michigan, was founded in the winter 
of 1910-1911 because the suppliers of the local creamery were dissatisfied 
with the prices paid to them for butter fat. They therefore bought tbe 
creamery which has since been conducted co-operatively. Tbe annual 
volume of business has increased from 125,000 to 600,000 pounds of butter. 
The creamery has now about 600 suppliers to whose co-operation its 
success has been largely due. It has been helped also by good markets, 
modern equipment and efficient management. 

Encouraged by the success of the creamery the farmers interested in 
it organized as a separate company the Live Stock Shifting Association . 
This has the same manager and has its business transacted in the same office 
as the creamery. Members consign their stock, which is graded and marked, 
on regular days and by carloads to tne terminal markets. The money 
received for it, less the cost of handling it and a contribution to a small 
reserve fund, is paid to the members in proportion to the stock they have 
supplied. 
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The Minnesota Co-operative Dairies Associations was organized in the 
summer of 1907 to bring about better marketing conditions among Min¬ 
nesota creameries. It is a capital stock company and the shares are held 
by a number of co-operative creameries. In 1908 it appointed an agent 
in Chicago to handle the butter consigned there, and in 1910 agents having 
similar duties in New York and Philadelphia. The agents became regu¬ 
lar butter dealers in their respective markets, and this method of selling did 
not therefore differ materially from that commonly followed. It was the 
original plan of the association to have its own butter houses at the prin¬ 
cipal markets and sell the output of the member creameries .through them. 
A distributing office was accordingly opened in New York in the summer of 
1915. It is not yet possible to say how important its results will be. 

The Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association exists m Southern Missouri and 
North Kansas, and markets principally strawberries and peaches. A cen¬ 
tral association markets the fruit of a number of affiliated local associations. 
There are 500 members ; the capital stock is 82,000 divided into shares of 
$1 each of which no member owns more than ten. Several hundred car¬ 
loads of strawberries and peaches are marketed annually. The total vo¬ 
lume of business transacted in 1915 was about ,y 5 oo,ooo The association 
has been successful in standardizing its products and making its brand 
known to the trade. A new venture is the use of various trade papers in 
order to advise the trade, by advertisements during the marketing season, 
of the association’s output. 

We have recently given a detailed account, to which we refer the 
reader, of the Tillamook County Creamery Association in Oregon (1). 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Association was organized in 
1900 in order to market the produce of the farmers in the two counties 
which form the Virginian part of the peninsula between Chesapeake Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean. This is a truck-farming district : the chief crops 
are Irish and sweet potatoes, strawberries, cabbages and onions. The ex¬ 
change markets the produce of about 3,000 farmers, that is about two 
thirds of the total output of the district in which it is active. Its annual 
business includes the sale of from 8,000 to 10,000 carloads of Irish potatoes, 
from 2,500 to 3,000 carloads of sweet potatoes, and from 100 to 300 car¬ 
loads each of strawberries, onions and cabbages. The total annual volume 
of business is between five and six million dollars. The exchange deals with 
more than 1,300 wholesale buyers, distributed among some 50 towns in 
about 40 States and provinces. 

The right to sell produce through the exchange can be procured by 
becoming a stockholder, or a tenant of a stockholder, or by buying a " ship¬ 
ping privilege ” which costs 81 • The exchange has a central office, and 
there are from one to four loading stations in each of the 35 local divisions 
into which its territory is divided. Each local division elects a stock¬ 
holder as director of the general board of directors. The board of directors 
has supervision over the exchange, but the work of management is mainly 

(1) See our issue for December 1917, page 20. 
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left to the general manager and the secretary-treasurer. Each division 
elects a local agent to look after its work. There are also inspectors foi 
each loading point who, in order to ensure efficient and uniform inspection, 
are chosen by the board of directors instead of the local growers. The cen¬ 
tral office keeps in touch with the local agent and thus ascertains the pro¬ 
bable amounts which will be loaded at each point daily, and eventually 
the amounts actually loaded. Thus the central office can see that the pro¬ 
per cars are provided and find markets for the produce loaded. The local 
inspectors examine the produce as it is loaded, allow it to carry the exchange 
trade-mark if it is up to standard, and see that if otherwise it is loaded on a 
car of unmarked produce. The central office conducts sales and forwards 
their proceeds to the local agents, who make out checks for the grower^. 
Payment is made within twenty-four hours of the delivery of the goods. 
The association can.do business on this basis because a large surplus and 
good credit enable it to pay growers for all produce delivered but not sold. 
Its present surplus is about $150,000, and this, together with its paid-up 
capital of $42,000 gives it an ample working capital. Hereafter part of 
the net profits will be returned to the growers in proportion to the amount 
of business they have transacted with the association. Extensive use is 
made of the telegraph in effecting sale.s. Sales are generally made f. 0. b. 
loading point, so that the buyer assumes the risk of delay and normal de¬ 
terioration during transit. Other losses are borne by the association. 

The expenses of the business are met by charging a 5 per cent, com¬ 
mission on the produce sold by the exchange and a 3 per cent, commission 
on a smaller quantity of produce, never more than a tenth of the whole, 
mainly not standardized and intended for neighbouring markets, which is 
handed over to selling agents. 

This organization has brought about an intelligent distribution of its 
members’ produce and has much enlarged the territory in which the pro¬ 
duce of the district is marketed. The service of inspection has led to stan¬ 
dardization. 

In 1913, after a number of'meetings of local farmers had been held, 
cheese producers’ associations were organized at more than 40 of the cheese 
factories in Sheboygan county, in order to improve methods of marketing. 
These associations united to form the Sheboygan County Cheese Producers' 
Federation. In July 1913 the federation appointed a manager. All the 
available storage space was found however already to be engaged so that the 
federation could not at once become active. The Federated Farmers' Ware¬ 
house Company was therefore formed, and this company erected a ware¬ 
house fitted with cold-storage plant which was rented by the Cheese Pro¬ 
ducers’ Federation early in 1914. * 

From 1 April to 31 December 1914 the federation handled 6,125,480 
pounds of cheese, and in 1915 a larger amount. 


(To be continued). 
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THIS CATHOLIC RURAL FUNDS 
AND THEIR FEDERAL ORGANIZATION 

SOURCLf.: 

I irM-O DLLII LLssL RLRYLt -- SOClt 1 A CUOIUKUIM IN NOVEL V.OLI I UIVO E VLTRL PIC- 

u>ii coomumTPi cPLDiro i sisii nii ni r xois (Li l oj Rival Finds, Co-opetah u 
SouUnsColhcti H12 Xante* and uth > S noU Co i> motive Cmht Societies listing i« tqi 5) 
Vtdeid/ione ltaliana clellc casse juulIi lMima, Cooperate a cditiice, 

I/oro anizzyzione Fidirytivy Dim Cyssd Ritryii {Vu Fuhral Qisaiinatwn cf Ibt. Ru¬ 
ral Funds ), m 0 1 ,a R< \ lsioiie obblu,atoiid <kllc Cas^e Rutali»l>v Di Fa dinaudo Buiietti 
Fedaazioixe ltaliana (kllc Casse rui «li Rome kjiS 
Iy\ ITDERL^IONE irVLTAVV Drt/LE CASSrKURVLI imRVNIE II IQI 7 (III ItlllliH PedtiUtluH 
o* Rival Fanil diving 1*117), in * Coopew/iono Popubiic*>, Xos 'j and |, Ronu, 2^ Feb- 
luatv, toi° 

Rl LY 7 IOND MORYTI DPLI A HNIONL LlOXOMICO SOU YI,r Nn, I(>i; (RipOlt Oil thl MOhll Ac- 
tioit\ otthe r Otwniu nnd Social Utunh *n to 17), < Aziotic ^oualt >, No 1, Ficnzi, 1 15 
February kjt^. 

Ywtyl Reports or mr J v oc\lFi nuunovs 01 Lunoric Rtru Finds 

We have already descnbed the results, published in 1911 by the Ufjtcio 
Nasionali del Lavoro, of the enquiry into Catholic v. orking-dass organi¬ 
zations (i), and more recently we dealt with the organization of Catholic 
rural funds in the district of Lodi (2), and showed how important Catholic 
activities are in the sphere of rural co-operative credit These activities 
have been extended in the direction indicated by the Umone Economico- 
Sociale fya i Cattoliri Itahaui and by means of the eneigetic propaganda 
of numerous federations scattered over the provinces. A recent publica¬ 
tion (3) gives interesting data as to these federations, and we think it 
will be useful to summarize it heie. 


§ T. NUMM.lt, GKOGRAPHICA1, DISfKIBUTION AND CHARAOl'KRISfICS 
OP THR CATHOTIC RT"RAt, PtNIXS 

According to a list of these societies, published 111191b by the Eeda- 
lazione Ilaliana della Casse mrali, there were in Italy, at the end of IQ15, 
2,002 Catholic funds, distributed among the provinces as follows: 

(ij See our Issues (Monthly BulUlm ot Eloi'oiiiu unit SmhiI InUllu^nc ) fm Xu^ust and 
September 1912 

(2) See our issue ior December 1016, pi^c 30 

(j) Dr Ferdinando Burrsm: hvtorno ai piogelti dt imla del nspaumo l di vigilanza 
sidle coopt native ha ten mom obbhgatona dalle casse mrali Ferteiozione italiana delle casse 
xuralL Rome, 1918, 
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Alexandria ... 

7 X 

Messina. 

lb 

Ancona . 

28 

Milan. 

24 

Aquila. 

28 

Modena. 

22 

Arezzo. 

iy 

Naples. 

8 

Ascoli Pioeno .... 

3 i 

Novara. 

15 

Avellino. 

8 

Padua . 

()2 

Bari. 

II 

Palermo. 

33 

Belluno. 

ft 

Parma. 

41 

Beueveuto. 

33 

Pavia. 

T 5 

Bergamo. 

73 

Perugia. 

25 

Bologna. 

03 

Pesaro and Urbino . . . . 

■»o 

Brescia. 

43 

Piacenza . 

7 

Cagliari. 

5 

Pisa. 

II 

Caltanissetta. 

38 

Port Maurit e . 

43 

Campobasso. 

5 

Poteuza. 

7 

Oaserta. 

12 

Ravenna . 

31 

Catania. 

30 

Reggio di Calabria .... 

II 

Catanzaro. 

9 

Reggio d’Emilia. 

34 

Chieti. 

2 

Rome. 

. 8y 

Como. 

19 

Rovigo. 

54 

Cosenza. 

34 

Salerno. 

T 3 

Cremona. 

2 9 

Sassari. 

4 

Cuneo. 

63 

Siena. 

14 

Ferrara. 

36 

Syracuse. 

15 

Florence. 

70 

Soudrio . 

10 

Foggia. 

4 

Teramo. 

4 

Eorli. 

40 

Turin. 

JO 

Genoa. 

12 

Trapani . 

31 

Girgenti. 

38 

Treviso. 

74 

Grosseto. 

1 

Udine. 

• 78 

Lecce . 

*5 

Venice .. 

23 

Fegliorn. 

f> 

Verona. 

Q(> 

Eucca. 

X 

Vicenza. 

43 

Macerata. 

0 



Mantua. 

20 

Total . , 

. . 2,002 

Massa and Carrara . . 

I 




As appears from this table, the provinces having the largest utimber 
of these Church funds are Verona (96), Bologna (93), Rome (89), Udine (78), 
Bergamo (78), Treviso (74), Alexandria (71), Florence (70), Cuneo (63), 
and Padua (62). 

A distribution according to districts gives the following figures: 
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♦ 

North Italy. 

Piedmont : Alexandria, Cuneo, Novara, Turin.188 

Liguria : Genoa, Port-Maurice. 16 

Lombardy : Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Mantua, Milan, 

Pavia, Sondrio.* .... 236 

Vcjbetia: Belluno, Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Venice, Verona, 

Vicenza.43O 

Emilia : Bologna, Ferrara, Forli, Modena, Parma, Piacenza, Ra¬ 
venna, Reggio d’Eniilia. 23O 

Total: North Italy . . 1,212 


‘ CENTRAL ITALY. 

Tuscany : Arezzo, Florence, Gros^eto, Leghorn, Lucca, Massa Car- 

tara, Pisa, Siena . 12 \ 

Marches: Ancona, Ascoli Piceno, Alaeerata, Pesaro, Urbino. . . 08 

Latinm : Rome. »Si) 

Umbria : Perugia. 25 

Total: Central Italy . 335 

South Italy. 

Abrnzzi and Molha : Aquila, Campobasso, Chieti, Teramo ... 30 

Campagna: Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, Naples, Salerno ... 70 

Apulia : Bari, Foggia, Lecce. 30 

Basilicata : Potenza. 7 

Calabria : Catanzaro, Cosenza, Reggio di Calabria. 54 

, Total: South Italy . . . 206 

Ixsular Italy. 

Sicily : Caltanissetta, Oatana, Girgenti, Messina, Palermo, Syra¬ 
cuse, Trapani. 240 

Sardinia : Cagliari, Sassaii. 0 

Total: Insular Italy ... 240 

General Total . 2,002 

Catholic rural funds are therefore particularly common in Venttia, 
Emilia, Lombardy (Bergamesque) and Sicily. 

They are based on two fundamental principles: collective and un¬ 
limited liability and the religions profession of their members. To these 
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other secondary principles, intimately connected with them, must be ad¬ 
ded ; namely the absence of share capital, the limitation of the activity 
of each fund to a fixed territory, the indivisibility' of profits and of the 
societies' funds, the absence of charges. Since the capital of these funds 
is very small, being generally made up of the small fees paid by mem¬ 
bers when they are enrolled, and since the reserves, into which annual 
profits are paid almost in their entirety, are also small, the funds usually 
take the sums needed to make loans from the savings deposits which they 
receive from depositors who may or may not be members of the societies, 
or, if these deposits are inadequate, the}' procure the necessary sums from 
banks and other establishments. 

The by-laws of these funds show that if their chief end is to make 
loans to their members, on the basis of their well known technical organi¬ 
zation, they often have as a second aini the improvement of the economic 
condition of these members (i). Sometimes the trade of these is con¬ 
cerned, as when the funds endeavour to protect them as labourers and 
help them when they are brought into relation with other classes of the po¬ 
pulation ; sometimes the funds seek to procure other economic advantages 
for them, as when the}' take collective farms for them, buy articles neces¬ 
sary to agriculture as supplies for them, organize the r insurance of their 
live stock, etc. These various functions are sometimes undertaken by a 
fund directly, but sometimes they are the occasion for foiming special 
annexed institutions, such as agricultural leagues, collective farms, rural 
unions, mutual live stock societies, etc. 

Besides these economic functions, the funds set before themselves as 
a general aim the intellectual and moral improvement of their members. 
To attain it the}' often initiate educational enterprise on behalf of their 
members, organize lectures on general .subjects or on agricultural improve¬ 
ments. give readings, found libraries. 

The circumstance that these institutions are connected with the Church 
is usually very marked. It is stated in the by-laws and is not only that 
element in their constitutions which gives the societies their form and their 
moral duties, but also the basis considered necessary to secure that a fund 
works well and economically. Some by-law's require a religious profession 
as a condition for admitting members and others impose religious obliga¬ 
tions on members. In others this religious character is merely indicated 
as the principle on which the institution concerned is based, and in yet 
others there is no question of it. 

§ 2. The federal organization of the catholic rural funds. 

From the time when the movement in favour of small rural credit 
began, the Catholics took care of the working of the rural funds, as re- 

(i) See In this connection Lc Orgzniszaziani Opcraic Cattoliche in Italia . Appendix: Le 
Organizzasionr di Cooperazione , Mutuality e Crediio . Ministero di Agriooltuxa, Industrie e 
Commercio* Diiez^one* Generale della Statistics edel Lavoro. Uffido del Lavoro. Rome, xqii. 
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garded their administration, legal affaiis and book-keeping. They applied 
the most various methods, but in particular they gioupcd the funds in 
federations which aimed at propagai da, piotection at d supexvision. Thus 
while the first Catholic ruial fui ds atose in Italy in 1892, the first fede¬ 
ration, which united the fifty-two funds of the diocese of Treviso, was 
formed in 1894. This example was soon followed at the piincipal centres 
whence the movement spread. Tow aids the erd of 1894 ard in the be¬ 
ginning of 1895 the furds of the dioceses of Adria, Verona, Vicenza, Ber¬ 
gamo and Alba, and then those of Tortona, Casal and Aosta, united in 
as many federations. 

Today thexe are thirty-four regional, provincial or diocesan funds. 
Their headquarters are at Turin, M01 dovi, Asti. Aosta ard Toxtora; 
Bergamo, Brescia, Milan ard Lodi; Tieviso, Rovigo and Udine; Parma 
and Reggio d’Emilia; Bologna; Faenza, Forll ard Ferrara; Florence, 
Pistoia and Arezzo; Fano, Scnigallia, Feimo and Amatrice ; Rome; Co- 
senza, Benevento, Salerno, Ripatransone, Reggio di Calabiia, Palermo, 
Caltanissetta and Cat ana. 

Scattered all over Italy, the>e federations group about half the exist¬ 
ing rural funds. They are supported principally by the contributions of 
their adherent funds and they have their offices and inspectors. 

In addition to their general aims, in accoidance with which they co¬ 
ordinate and represent the fedeiated societies, they usually ha\e a bank¬ 
ing department. They concentrate capital, furnish credit, and in general 
exerci&e the functions of an inspectorate of the funds. Where federations 
having these funds do not truly and properly speaking exist, the funds 
almost always belong to more impoitant credit institutions, which afford 
them credit, receive their deposits, and undertake the inspection and su¬ 
pervision which they require. 

All these federations are in their turn attached to the Federazione 
Italiana delle Ca$se Rurali Ccittoliche , which was formed in 1909 on the ini¬ 
tiative of the Unione Economic0 Sociah and has its offices in Rome. This 
federation supervises them, gives them the instructions as to technique 
which are in any given case required, undertakes general propaganda, stu¬ 
dies matters of law and taxation which affect lural co-operative credit, 
and gives an account of its activity in a monthly paper, the Cooperazione 
Popolare , 

We will now survey the chief Catholic federations, grouping them 
geographically: 

1) Piedmontese Group . — The rural funds of Piedmont have a district 
federation which has its offices at Turin and w r as legally constituted in 
1911 as a joint stock co-operative society. 

It groups 125 funds and its working, which is regular, is supported 
by the Federazione Agricola Torinese . In some dioceses there are local 
federations, among them that of Mondovi which was founded in 1904 
and has always undertaken the supervision and assistance of its nine¬ 
teen federated fitnds. There are also the federations of Asti Aosta and 
Tortona. 
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j) Lombard Group. — This group comprises lour federations, the 
chief of them being that in the province of Bergamo to which seventy 
societies conducting rural and popular funds adhere. The societies having 
funds of these two kinds are differentiated : in the case of rural funds mein . 
hers are free to save or not; in that of popular funds they are obliged to 
save, a weekly minimum of saving being fixed in the by-lavs. The foi- 
mer are found in agricultural centres, the latter in places where industry 
is prevalent and trade most active.' This federation inspects its federated 
institutions, helping them to make out their monthly statements of ac¬ 
counts and yearly balance-sheets. In order to train good book-keepers 
and administrators it often organizes courses of technical and legal instiuc- 
tion. 

In the same district there are the federation of Brescia, which was 
founded in 1896 and now comprises twenty-four rural funds, the Fede¬ 
ration of Milan which unites about twenty rural funds and gives well or¬ 
ganized help in book-keeping, legal matters and administration to its adhe¬ 
rent societies, and finally the Diocesan Federation of Lodi which unitevS 
12 funds (1). 

3) Venetian Group. — As is the case with the funds, the federations 
of Venetia in which the movement for the.organazition of rural co-opera¬ 
tive credit began are among the oldest. We must mention first the Fe¬ 
deration of Treviso, with its thirty-two rural funds, which was founded 
in 1894 and which has been for years among the most active and enter¬ 
prising. Its organ, the Vita del Popolo , has been an effective instrument 
of propaganda in favour of the spread of Venetian rural funds. Its work¬ 
ing has a solid financial basis supplied by the contributions of the federated 
funds and the grants of the Banca Cattolica San Libcrale of Treviso. Ac¬ 
cording to its by-laws its directing council must send one member to inspect 
such funds as ask to be inspected. Its activit}" eontiuutd to be regularly 
exercised until October 1917. 

In Ma3 T 1805 there was constituted at Lendinara in the province of 
Rovigo a federation of the economic and social associations in the diocese 
of Adria as to which Signor ^licheli spoke as follows (2) in 1898 : “ The 
activity of this federation is extraordinary. It has inspectors whose task 
it is to supervise the book-keeping of the funds. It affords credit to the 
funds and facilitates their operations in the courts. On several occasions 
it has, in doubtful cases, taken the opinion of the ministry. It has a spe¬ 
cial office and an employee who are at the disposal of the federated insti¬ 
tutions, for which from its first foundation it has conducted a department 
for collective purchases. Once or twice a year all the cashiers and book¬ 
keepers of the funds are gathered together and clearly instructed as to the 
easiest and surest way of keeping accounts and books. The Central Fund 


(1) For further information as to this federation see : Vigorulli (Dr. Remo), La coope- 
i&zime ru/al e di aedito nel Lodiziano. Lodi, Biancardi, 1916. 

(2} Giuseppe Micheli: Lc Casw Ru,.ui Parma, Cooperaziono Popolare, ifyR. 
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of Farina and the other banks do not open current accounts for the diocesan 
funds except by the medium of the federation 

The activity which began so well has continued to the piesent time. 
Inpections are made at regular intervals, and at the same time courses have 
been organized for the training of secretary-bookkeepers. 

The federations of Padua and Udine should also be mentioned. The 
latter was formed on io May 1917 on the initiative of the local Catholic 
bank. Sixteen funds adhere to it. 

4) Emitian Group. — This group comprises the federations of Parma, 
Reggio d'Emilia, Bologna, Ferrara, Faenza (1) and Forli. The most im¬ 
portant and best organized of them is the Federazione delle Cassc Rurali 
e Popolari della Provincia di Bologna which was founded in 1904 and groups 
89 funds having altogether 7,268 members. The following are some data 
as to this federation: 



19 X 1 

on 31 OuLobu 

1915 

1916 


— 

— 

— 

Number of federated funds*. 

S3 

so 

88 

Number of enrolled members. 

7 . 3> s 5 

7,5-iT 

7.617 


Assets. 


*■ 

liias 

lu as 

liras 

Loans to members. 

1,870,065.74 

1,810,060.95 

1,581,904.68 

Securities.. 

Deposits on current credit ac- 

573.565.74 

708,682.33 

1,067,237.34 

count. 

Cash, merchandise and va¬ 

863,138.91 

982,745.64 

1,903,131.7 7 

rious assets . 

198,864.90 

■ 221,646.68 

336,088.39 

Interest debited and costs for 

3.505.635.38 

3.7^3.135.60 

4,888,362.18 

io months. 

106,606.98 

110,691.64 

130,208.02 


3,6x2,296.26 

3.833,827.24 

5,018,570.20 


(1) For the Fedaaaiom delle Cassc Ritrali c Sdcictd CoopaaliVt, della Romagna {Federation 
of Ruial Funds and Co-operative Societies of Romagna), see Ven\nzio G ybmotti: Lp Coo- 
pa azione di Crcdito nelhi Romagna Ccniudc Bagnaca^llo, 1911. 
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Liabilities. 

liras luas. lu 1 


Trust deposits. 

3,276,908.17 

3,455,818.73 

4,649,820.76 

Current debit accountb . . 

60,122.85 

57.667.31 

17.376.33 

Interest not due and various * 




liabilities. 

24,810.77 

42,771.98 

40,645.05 


3,361.841.79 

3.556.258-02 

4,707,842.14 

Society's capital. 

125,528.3; 

147,315.14 

167,788.97 


3,487,370.16 

3.703.57316 

4,875,631.11 

Interest credited and profits 




for 10 months. 

124,926.10 

130,254.08 

142,939.09 


3,612,296.26 

3.833.827.24 

5,018,570.20 


In 1904 the federated funds numbered twenty-nine and had 2,044 mem¬ 
bers, a capital of 12,674 liras, trust deposits for 368,292 liras, loans to mem¬ 
bers for 308,157 liras, deposits on current credit account for 83,781 liras, 
securities for 20,941 liras, and 113,581 liras in cash, merchandise and various 
assets. The progress which this federation has realized is therefore truly 
noteworthy (1). 

Its working has always been regular. In order better to fulfil its task 
it unified the by-laws and administrative and book-keeping systems of its 
federated funds, and for this end supplied them with the necessary forms 
and books of which it has an important store. 

In order to supervise its affiliated societies it revises their deeds and 
documents, and inspects them on the principles contained in a special guide, 
known as the Gtiida per le Ispezioni die Casse Rurali and drawn up by 
its secretary. 

A special committee has the duty of advising and supervising the funds 
as to investing any sums in excess of the amount they need. The,-.e sums 
are generally used to buy securities or titles. 

The federation also holds courses in bookkeeping for the secretaries 
of co-operative societies. In 1907 it organized a congress of the rural 
funds of Emilia and Romagna. It acquired legal form in 1917. 

5) Tuscan Group. — Almost all the rural funds of Tuscany are or¬ 
ganized. They adhere to the Interprovincial Fund of Florence, which 
extends its activity over a large number of funds in the provinces of Flo¬ 
rence, Pisa, Siena and Grosseto, and to the diocesan federations of Pis- 

(1) For more elate* as to this federation see. in addition to its annual reports, the single 
issue which it published on i Mar 191 j. on the occasion of the fourth federal f£te of the rural 
and popular funds of the province of Bologna 
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toia and Arezzo, In the other provinces the number of funds is some¬ 
what restricted, 

6) The Federations of Adriatic Central Italy . — All these federations 
are of recent date. They have their respective offices at Fano, Senigallia, 
Fermo and Amatrice. The federation at Amatrice was founded in 1911 
and is active in the eleven communes of the circondario of Cittaducale in 
the province of Aquila. It annually exercises its functions as an inspector 
which have contributed to ensuring the regular administration and book¬ 
keeping of its adherent funds. 

7) Southern Group . — Of late the South has been the object of spe¬ 
cial care on the part of the directors of Catholic activity in Italy. Tbe 
Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rurali had confided the supervision of 
small rural credit to the institution, then in existence, which was called 
Credito Centrale del Lazio and which carried on in several centres a truly 
useful work. It was founded in 1909 and became active on 1 January rgro 
as a federation and a central fund. Its aim was, according to its by-laws, 
to “ develop and promote the Catholic institutions for small credit in Rome 
and Tatium and to indicate to them the path they should follow ” The 
Catholic economic institutions of Latium could become members of this 
institution and had a right to obtain credit and advice from it. The admi¬ 
nistrative council annually nominated a consultative committee made 
up of two or three persons who w r ere responsible for supplying the techni¬ 
cal and legal information necessary to their working to the Credito Ccn - 
bale and the societies associated with it and to visit these societies. In¬ 
spections had to take place every year. The federative work of the Credito 
Centrale was intensively carried on until 1917. The Federazione Laziale 
delle Casse Rurali e Operaie was then constituted as a co-operative joint 
stock society by a deed of 27 June 1917, and its regular activity has con¬ 
tinued. 

There are federations belonging to the same group. They are the 
Federation of Cosenza which was founded in 1902 and now groups 41 funds ; 
those of Benevenlo and Salerno, both founded in 1916 ; that of .Ripatran- 
sone, founded in 1917; and that of Reggio di Calabria which was founded 
in 1915 to group the eight rural funds of the five dioceses of the province. 
This last federation has introduced a uniform method of book-keeping into 
all its funds. Since a further need was felt for a central financial insti¬ 
tution, a Cassa Centrale Federativa was constituted at Reggio by a deed 
of 19 July 1916. It has been working for a } T ear in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner. The federated funds are now twelve in number, and others are in 
course of formation as a consequence of the propaganda work, extending 
into the province of Catanzaro, of the federation. 

8) Sicilian Group. — The funds of Sicily are attached not only to 
the diocesan federations but also to a district organization, the Segreta - 
riato Regionale Siciliano per le Opere Economico-Sociali (1) which belongs 
to the Sicilian Regional Catholic Union. This Secretariat was founded 
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at the Regional Congress of Catana on 5 October 1908, and has been working 
regularly for several years, thanks to the services rendered by the inspectors. 
It desires, among other aims, if to co-ordinate, by means of opportune 
guidance and the application of pratical rules, the plans and the activity 
of the institutions; to promote the formation of provincial federations; 
ao supervise, by means of the foundation of an inspectorate and of a right 
tf inspection over all adherent institutions, their economic and moral 
octivity, and the maintenance of their fundamentally religious character 
and of their spirit of true co-operation; to help and to protect the adherent 
institutions when these meet with difficulties in their relations with the 
Treasury or individuals, forming for them, as much as possible, an office 
of consultation and advice 

As regards federations, there are now in Sicily four of thevSe, having 
their respective headquarters at Palermo, Caltanissetta, Catana and Gir- 
genti. The federation of Girgenti was formed in April 1899, and received 
in 1910 a well defined constitution, by-laws approved by the bishop, a 
president, a secretary and a federal council. It directed the co-operative 
movement by means of its agents of propaganda who also acted as inspec¬ 
tors, and by means of the meetings of federal delegates which it held fre¬ 
quently. Having acquired legal form it founded two federal sections in 
the districts of Bivona and Sciacca. The services which the federation 
has rendered are familiar. It has afforded advice, protection and super¬ 
vision and made collective purchases. 

To complete these notes we give in the Table on page 201 some data 
as to the situation of the local federations of Catholic rural funds on 31 De¬ 
cember 1916. 

As has been said, these federations axe in their turn attached to the 
Federazione Italiana delle Casse Rurali which on 31 December 1916 repre¬ 
sented 1,049 f un( is comprising 114,158 members. This federation is an 
integral part of the Unions Economico-Sociale fra i Cattolici Italiani which 
is the great co-ordinating and directing centre of all the economic and 
social organizations and institutions of Catholics in Italy. 
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-MISCELDAMEOVS JMF( TAXATION RELATING To CO-OPERATION 
AMD ASSOCIATION IN VARIOrS COUNTRIES. 


BELGIUM. 


THE BOERENBOND j US 1916. La Rijomhe Socta’f, Paris*, 1- 6 March 191b. 

The Riforme Socicde resumes as follows the report presented to the 
general meeting o r the Boerenbond on 28 May 1917 by Canon Luytgoens: 

In 1916 the Boerenbond attempted to assist not only agriculturists 
but the entire Belgian population. The inspectors never ceased to visit 
as often as possible the agricultural gilds and the sections of these in districts 
in which military occupation did not prevent their ingress. They thus 
kept*in touch with the rural population, encouraged and advised them, and 
heard their grievances and complaints in order to transmit these to the pro¬ 
per quarters. Often they had the satisfaction of drawing the attention of 
the occupying power to circumstances which were worthy of interest. At the 
same time they supplied members of the Boerenbond with valuable informa¬ 
tion as to multiple measures and ordinances so complex *that they might 
involve farmers in serious difficulties. 

Where material interescs were concerned, the association endeavoured 
to ensure that the farmer should have a sufficiency of concentrated foods 
to feed his live stock and the manures essential to the maintenance of bis 
crops in the districts which have suffered most. It also did everything pos¬ 
sible to obtain that the requisition of harvested grain should be well regulat¬ 
ed and that there should be a good supply of seed for the autumn sowing, 
a particularly difficult undertaking owing to the inst fficiency of tile previous 
harvest and the poor quality of the grain harvested in most districts Latei, 
when a new tax had been laid on agricultural profits which would have hea¬ 
vily burdened farmers, especially small holders, the Boerenbond felt it 
incumbent on itself to ask for the necessary alienations for small holders. 
Finally, to defend agricultural producers against the accusation of having 
made use of the existing circumstances in order to realize excessive profits 
by charging unduly high prices, the association's council of management 
circulated throughout the country a manifesto which made the state of 
affairs clear and showed the injustice of imputing to all farmers, without 
distinction, a fault which has been committed only by a small number of 
speculators who had foigotten both their duty and their interest. 

The following are the chief _ general measures which were put in 
practice. 
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The particular activity of each group comprised in the association's 
framework did not lessen. Agricultural unions, the farmers' league, the 
horticulturists' federation, the purchase and sales counter, the inspectorate 
of dairies, the central credit fund, the inspectorate of ruial gilds and funds, 
all worked with perfect regularity and with the maximum result possible in 
the existing circumstances. 

The activity of the central credit fund was especially important, 1916 
being a most important year of its existence. The continuous increase 
of new affiliations and the considerable influx of savings deposits were par¬ 
ticularly striking. Thus 44 new funds were affiliated in 1915 and 48 in 
1916, and the total sum of deposits which increased by six million francs in 
1915 did so by sixteen million francs in 1916. Of the 873 rural funds which 
now exist in Belgium (as against only 777 at the outbreak of war) 485 are 
attached to the central fund. Moreover the central fund's capital increas¬ 
ed by 308 members' shares, so that the&e numbered 9,370 on 31 December 
1916, and its guarantee capital was brought up to 9,370,000 francs. As to 
the circulation of funds, this in 1913, the last normal 3 T ear, did not exceed 
49,766,292 francs, but reached 63,009,921 francs in 1915, and in 1916 — 
to the surprise of the management itsel f - 101,667,430 francs. At the same 
time the total amount of savings deposits was 38,698,018 francs on 31 De¬ 
cember 1916, as agaimst only 16,110,371 francs at the end of 1913. 

The compiler of the report considers that this increase, which was 
truly extraordinary in view of the countiy’s circumstances, was‘due to 
the large profits which the high prices of produce and reduction of farming 
capital allowed farmers to realize. “ There is no doubt", he says, ** that the 
lack of chemical manures caused a considerable economy, and it is no less 
certain that the exliausted soil will later be in need of the fertilizing ele¬ 
ments which have been taken from it. The famine in concentrated foods 
was an even more abundant source of saving ; but the effects of the intrinsic 
depreciation of stock and its reaction on dairy production will long be 
felt; and if fanners who wete obliged to rid themselves of their beasts re¬ 
ceived high prices for them they were, on the other hand, compelled to fill 
their places when prices had not fallen, Every requisition took away many 
horses and swelled the farmers' savings ; but a farmer cannot do without 
horses, and will be obliged, after the war, to procure others, aud doubtless 
at exorbitant prices 

Thus all the deductions made from the figures do not give cause for 
rejoicing. It is none the less true that in the midst of the crisis through 
which they are passing the Belgians are showing a quite remarkable spirit 
‘of thrift, and that the influx of saved capital does credit to the central 
fund which owes the larger part of its success to the confidence it inspires 
and to its wise management. While most financial establishments have been 
led hy circumstances to lower the rate of interest the3 r pay on deposits, 
the central fund has been able continuous^ to keep this rate at 3 per cent 
ou deposits at sight, and thus has provided an investment, equally remune¬ 
rative and safe, for savings, and justified its reputation among local funds 
and individuals 
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BRITISH COLONIES 

THI<: ANTIGUA ONION GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. — Aiincultinnl AVfc's, vol. XVI, 
No. 406, Barbados, 17 November 1917. 

The Antigua Onion Growers’ Association, which we noticed in a pre¬ 
vious number of this review (1), was in a flourishing condition in 1916-1917. 

The onion crops of members were paid for at the rate of ic. per pound 
as soon as deliveries had been made at the associations premises. After¬ 
wards the onions were cured, graded, packed and maiketed by the associa¬ 
tion. After working expenses and a payment of 3 per cent, to the associa¬ 
tion’s general fund had been deducted, profits were distributed among the 
members in proportion to the quantity of onions each of them had 
delivered. 

During 1916-1917 some thii ty-four estates contributed their produce to 
the undertaking, and the total weight of the produce received at the asso¬ 
ciation^ premises was 302,968 lbs. 

The total number of the crates shipped by the association was 5,664 
as against 5,353 in 1915-1916, the increase in the year being thus one of 311. 
This constitutes a record. Shipments were made to New York, Trini¬ 
dad, Martinique, Demerara, Canada, Barbados, St. Lucia, Grenada and 
St. Vincent. As the total number of crates of onions shipped from Antigua 
in 1916-1917 was 6,940, it is seen that 82 per cent, of the total crops was 
handled by the association. When all expenses had been paid the total sum 
available for distribution among growers was £1,855 9s, or 294c. for every 
100 pounds of onions delivered. In 1915-16 the distribution was at the 
rate of 88 %c. per 100 lbs. of delivered onions, ^1914-15 at that of 51 ^c. 

All onion glowers on the island with two exceptions are members of 
the association. 


CANADA 

VIiOJUTABI.lv GARDENING ON VACANT lyOTS OF URBAN AND Ml BURBAN I,AND. 

— The Canadian HortioulUuist , Toronto, November 1017. 

The cultivation of vacant land near centres of population was first 
practised on the American continent in Philadelphia in 189b and it met 
with a great success. Everywhere the exploitation of land of this kind has 
been stimulated by the European war, and it has notably contributed to 
increase the total amount of garden produce. 

The example of Philadelphia was followed in other towns in the United 
States and in Canada. Toronto now possesses a flourishing organiza¬ 
tion, called the Toronto Vacant Tots Cultivation Association, which co¬ 
operates with the Rotary Club of Toronto. 


(1) See our issue for January 1017, i»a*e 16. 
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The association was founded in 1914 when it was holder of 75 gardens. 
It had 800 gardens in 1917 and anticipated that it would have 1500 this 
year. It consists of a president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, a secre- 
tar y, a superintendent and fifteen directors; and it is supported by voluntary 
contributions. It secures unemployed land fiom its owners, manures, 
ploughs and harrows it, and then hands it over to citizens who promise to 
cultivate it thoroughly, providing them moreover with fourteen varieties 
of seeds. A lot holder pays only 81 a yeai for all these privileges. The 
superintendent arranges for the ploughing and* allotting of the sections, 
and also gives demonstrations of the best methods of cultivation. The 
various district Ratepa3 T ers’ Associations give prizes for produce and for 
the best kept gardens. The Toronto Horticultural Society threw its annual 
September exhibition open to the city in 1917. Of the S 350 it gave as pri¬ 
zes, no less than S250 were won by the lot holders of the Toronto Vacant 
I v ots Association. 

Of the 800 gardeners of vacant lots 80 were discharged soldiers, 
some of them badly crippled. 

F,ach lot has an area of from 3,500 to 6,000 square feet. Some garde¬ 
ners realize a profit of as much as S150, very few T less than 825. The aver¬ 
age return is about 8 50, wdnch means a total of about £40,000. The cost 
to the association has been about £5 50 a lot. 

The lots have done much to keep down the price of vegetables. It 
is believed that they will also help rhe *' back to the land ” movement, for 
several holders have already signified their intention of taking up land for 
themselves. 


GREVT BRITAIN VND JRFJAXP. 

1. THE IRISH AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION SOCIETY IN 1917. — Beth, 
Business, Vol. Ill, No. 2, Dublin, February 1018. 


The 3 T ear 1916 was one of particular success for the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

The number of adherent societies fell from 991 to 958, but the total 
membership, on the other hand, was increased by 3,701. The decline in 
the number of societies is explained by the fact that fifty pig and cattle 
supply societies in County Wexford were struck off the list because they 
did not keep accounts. 

A. Producers' Societies. — The creameries, which keep their lead among 
co-operative enterprises in Ireland, slowly but steadily increased during 
1916. Some of them have taken to cheesemaking, which has the advantage 
of not penalizing the neglect of winter dairy-work as does buttermaking. 

The number of existing co-operative creameries might be further in¬ 
creased a) by rendering the existing proprietary dairies co-opeiative, and 
b) by changing the S3 r stem of agriculture in the large grazing districts of 
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Meath, Westmeath and Kildare. It is possible that dairy farming will 
be extended in these counties as a consequence of the tillage orders. 

The great need of the co-operative creameries is for a strong central 
trading organization. 

The agricultural societies are affected by the circumstance that the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society receives a grant from the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioners which subjects it to some government control, directed 
rather to the advancement of trading societies than to that of the general 
we’fare of the rural population. In this way the central society is forbid¬ 
den to organize the so-called “ stores ”, that is the societies supplying do¬ 
mestic necessaries, and may not engage in a large propaganda for render¬ 
ing rural trade generally co-operative. The local agricultural societies 
can still organize stores themselves after they have been founded. There 
is among co-operators a desire that there should be no restriction on the 
organization of stores. The general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation Society, held in December 1917, stated in a resolution that stores 
were particularly important 1) because they allowed labourers as we 1 as 
farmers to benefit by co-operation; 2) because they organizad country 
producers as consumers, and thus encouraged a feeling of solidarity among 
producers and consumers and tended to bridge the gulf between dwellers 
in towns and the country; 3) because their business, since they dealt in 
articles of general consumption, continued throughout the year, and there¬ 
fore the agricultural societies maintaining them could employ a permanent 
paid secretary; 4) because economical distribution becomes more and more 
important as prices rise ; and 5) because stores can be organized in towns 
and thus benefit town labourers. 

I/ike the creameries the agricultural societies have, since they were 
first founded, increased in number; but such increase has, as the following 
figures show, been in their case irregular. 


Year 

No. oi Agncultmal 
Societies 

No. of 
Creameiies 

Piopoition of Agri- 
cultora] Societies 
to Creameile* 

1896. 

. 38 

53 

40.60 percent. 

1899 ... . 

. 91 

171 

32.60 » » 

1904. 

. . . . 130 

209 

33.60 0 » 

1908. 

.... 166 

292 

38.60 » » 

1911. 

. Ijl 

326 

31.60 » » 

1915. 

. 219 

344 

38.60 » )) 

1916 .... 

.... 234 

346 

41.60 » » 


It is seen that in 1916 the agricultural societies increased propor¬ 
tionately more than the creameries. This is partly because economical 
distribution was made more than ever important by the high price of groce¬ 
ries and other domestic necessaries, and partly because there is an inevit¬ 
able limit to the possible number of co-operative creameries unless condi¬ 
tions of farming and ownership be modified. 
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The poultry societies decreased by one in 1916 but did good work. 

The flax societies were activoih the matter of the government's methods 
in regard to the sale of flax which aroused much dissatisfaction. Twenty- 
five of these societies held a conference in Belfast at which they passed a 
number of resolutions relating to the production of flax, and these resolu¬ 
tions were adopted by the general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Orga¬ 
nization Society. 

As before, a couple of societies made bacon-curing their principal 
business in 191b, and several developed curing on a smafll scale for home 
consumption. This industry is however said to be endangered by the Food 
Control Orders. 

We have already given detailed accounts of co-operative fishing socie¬ 
ties (1) and of the co-operative wheat growing society at Foynes (2). 

B. Credit Societies . — In the last few years the number of co-operative 
credit societies has declined as is shown by the following figures: 


No ot Credit 

Year Societies 

190s ... . . 2G8 

19 °9 . 1 2 34 

1910 . 237 

1911 . 236 

1912 . 234 


No. of Credit 


Year Societies 

1913 .... 235 

1914 ... . 233 

* 9*5 . ^5 

1916. 224 


Of the 224 societies existing in 1916 only 116 furnished returns. The 
Central Co-operative Credit Society appears to be making no progress. 

The considerable fall in the number of societies since 1914 is ascribed 
to the fact that both the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board have recalled their loans. That this should cause the de¬ 
cline would seem to show that all the credit societies had not taken deep 
root in the soil. Such as have subsisted have steadily increased their busi¬ 
ness and become more stable ; and it may be that those which have lapsed 
either were defectively managed or else supplied no serious need. Among 
the causes suggested for their disappearance are the following; i)the cream¬ 
eries have absorbed a large share of the ability of rural Ireland; 2) the 
joint stock banks have branches in every country town in Ireland, and have 
made it easy for the more prosperous farmers to do without co-operative 
credit; 3) in some cases the co-operative rural banks have fulfilled their 
mission and their beneficiaries are no longer in need of credit; 4) through¬ 
out a laige part of Ireland farmers, while they have improved their methods 
to 'some extent, have not yet realized that they need capital in order to 
effect further devdopments; 5) the deposit side of banking has been compa- 
rativdy neglected in Ireland. 

(1) See our issue for December 1917, page 9. 

(2) See oui issue for July 1917, page s 
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In the future Irish farming is likely to need more capital. The short¬ 
age of imported foods will necessitate bo^ an increase of the area under till¬ 
age, and more intensive agriculture involving the use of artificial manures 
and — in default of labour — of machinery. Artificial manures, machi¬ 
nery and imported foods for live stock are likely to be expensive. The 
joint-stock banks ma3 r supply the resultant needs for credit or it maybe 
met by the State. But if the joint-stock banks are inadequate to the oc¬ 
casion, and if there is a desire to escape the restrictions which generally 
accompany State grants, there may be a revival of co-operative credit. 

C. Finance. — The apparent total turnover of the societies in 1916 
was £6,099,880 and in 1915 £4,657,036 ; and the increase in the year was 
therefore one of £1,442,844 or slightly more than 25 per cent. Since the out¬ 
break of war the increase has been one of about 80 per cent. That this fi¬ 
gure represents the amount of the increase only apparently is due to the 
lessened purchasing power of money. More accurate conclusions can be 
drawn from the figures relating to the output of the societies. This can¬ 
not be exactly estimated; but if the case of butter be taken as typical, 
we find that 37 million pounds were produced in 1913, 36.99 million pounds 
in 1914, 37.6 million poimds in 1915, and 42,350,286 pounds in 1916. A 
certain amount of cheese has also been produced in the last couple of years. 
1916 therefore showed indubitably a largefy increased production. 

Since 1911 the proportion which co-operative trade bears to the whole 
trade of Ireland has steadily increased. If the figure one be taken to repre¬ 
sent the value of the co-operative trade, we find that the value of the whole 
trade \ras 51 in 1911, 44 in 1912, 45 in 1913, 42 in 1914 and only 37.5 in 
I 9 I 5 * 

The Irish Agricultural Organization Society suffers from lack of .sup¬ 
port from its adherent societies. In 1916 their fees for affiliation and sub¬ 
scriptions amounted to £3,257, having increased by £662 since 1915. 
The society’s annual expenses are however about £11,000; it has to meet an 
annual deficit of more than £5,000 which is largely but not entirely made 
good by grants from the Development Commissioners. At the general 
meeting last December a resolution to call upon the societies to subscribe 
a halfpenny in the pound from their turnover was unanimously adopted. 
If this resolution be carried into effect a sum between £14,000 and £15,000 
a year will be realized and the society will become independent. 


2. THE IRISH PARSERS’ UNION. — Dittu Bits, ness t Yal III, No. 2; Dublin, Pebrtioty 

101S. 

The Irish Farmers’ Union, which was founded in 1911, exists to pro¬ 
vide a central consultative agency for local farmers' associations. 

Its formation was due to a few county farmers' associations; and at 
first it seemed destined to fail because these local associations had not enough 
spare vitality to maintain a central union. But in 1913 the Dublin lock- 
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out stimulated the energy of the County Dublin Fanners' Association, the 
most important body affiliated to the Union, and brought the farmers of 
County Dublin together; and the lock-out was followed by the special 
agricultural conditions caused by the war. In the autumn of 1014 the 
Irish Farmers' Union was resuscitated by its original founders. 

Twenty-seven farmers' associations, all active in the three southern 
provinces, are now affiliated to it. They include the County Dublin Farmers' 
Association to which belong 300 farmers dwelling or farming in County 
Dublin. The other affiliated associations are severally active either within 
a count}" or within a less district centring in a market-town. An affiliated 
association pays a fee of two pounds and is then entitled to send two dele¬ 
gates to the union's meetings. The union meets quarterly in the rooms of 
the County Dublin Farmers' Association, and employs and pays the same 
secretary as this latter body. It has a committee of twenty members which 
meets every month and-a number of standing committees. It receives no 
government grant but is entirely self-supporting. 

As regards prospective additional members of the Union, numerous 
associations are springing up on all sides. In County Wexford twenty-six* 
associations have formed a county farmer^' union and this is negotiating 
as to its affiliation. Some Ulster farmers have attended meetings of the 
Irish Farmers' Union, and the latter body has been in communication 
with the Ulster Fanners' Union, but so far the tw'o unions have not 
attempted to combine. 

The work hitherto accomplished b} T the Irish Farmers' Union has been 
mainly in the direction of influencing the government of Ireland in the in¬ 
terest of farmers, and although small it has been important. The union 
has obtained a hearing from the Department of Agriculture, and it obtained 
a hearing from the Irish Convention although it failed to secure representa¬ 
tion on that body. When the Central Wages Board was formed in 
September 1917 it secured a seat 011 it for its president. 

As regards the place which fanners should give to co-operation there 
is a difference of opinion among the members of this union and other ex¬ 
perts. On the one hand Air. Russell of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society strongly advocates the development of co-operation as a means 
of eliminating the middleman, and criticizes the farmers' associations be¬ 
longing to the union: they are, he says, " so dominated by traders that 
the tame fanners in them actually made it a boast that they were not going 
to trade or do an} r thing which would le v ssen the profits of the middlemen 
On the other hand some of the farmers belonging to the associations state 
that they have no time to spare from their farming to give to the commit¬ 
tee meetings of co-operative societies; that they must leave trade and manu¬ 
facture to middlemen and manufacturers. The fact is that the associa¬ 
tions which form the union flourish in districts where large and mixed ra¬ 
ther than small farming is the rule, and where therefore farmers can realize 
profits without the strict economy at which a co-operative society aims. 
The union however acknowledged the uses of co-operation to some extent 
when its meeting of 25 July 1917 resolved " that where local and other cir- 
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cumstances point to the necessity for the formation of co-operative socie¬ 
ties for the buying of farmers’ requirements and the selling of their produce, 
associations affiliated with this union shall be free to act as they may indi¬ 
vidually desire ”. 

The union also pursues a work of education. It instructs its adherent 
farmers on points of hygiene important to their children’s health; and it 
has resolved “ that in view of the great importance of agriculture to Ire¬ 
land this union considers the education afforded in county schools should 
be in large measure directed towards giving pupils an intelligent insight 
into matters appertaining to rural life and conditions ”. 

REGENCY OF TUNIS. 

THE NATIVE THRIFT SOCIETIES IN 1916 (1) — Report of the business of the native 
thrift societies in 1916 in the Journal officiel Tvnmen , 22 December 1917. 

Financial Situation. — The receipts of the native thrift societies which 
increased their assets amounted in 1916 to the following sums: 


1. Recoveries on credit of former societies . . . 3,713.15 francs 

2. Recoveries on additional centimes of the 

medjba tax. 8,172.86 a 

3. Quota due to the native thrift societies of re¬ 

coveries of temporary subscriptions . . . 150,148.18 » 

4. Additional centimes of the canoun tax on 


olive and date trees : 

a) Years before 19x0 .... 989.85 1 

b) 1910 and later years . . 157,075.25 ) ' L3 ° ,UU5 ” LU 

5. Additionnel centimes of the 

achour tax: 9 

a) Years before 1910 . . . 1,390.52 ) 

b) 1910 and later years . . 215,747.08 j 217,137.00 

6. Additional centimes of the 


Djerba* land tax. 9,326.19 » 

7. Additional centimes ot mradjas . 3,420.09 » 

8. Recoveries of costs of management and 

commission: 

i ') for loans of seeds .... 11,272.29 \ 

b) for mortgage loans 85,526.57 ( ~ 

c) for advances to affiliated ( 90,210.72 > 

societies. 1,417.86) 

9. Recovery of gifts and legacies . .... 1,000.00 » 

10. State advance taken from sum annually due 

by the Banque de l*Alg£rie. 15,497*69 , 

Total . . . 864,697,58 


(1) For the activity of these societies during 1915 see our issue for February 1917, page 25. 
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Independently of receipts increasing assets, 2,841,969.45 francs were 
recovered in 1916 from the amount of loans. This sum was made up as 
follows: 


I* 

Loans of seeds 

1908-09 . 

3,162.11 

francs 

2. 


I9O9-IO . ... 

3 , 759-33 

; 

3 - 

— 

I9IO-II ... 

17,605.86 


4 - 

— 

I 9 II-I 2 . 

980.16 

» 

5 - 

- 

1912-13 . 

117,712.38 


6. 

— 

I 9 I 3 -I 4 . 

63,156.92 

»> 

;• 

- 

I 9 1 4 -i 5 . 

1,338.696.42 


8. 


1915-16 . 

542,630.52 


9 * 

Loans of subsistence 

1908-09 . 

9,188.61 


10. 


1910-11 . 

1,231-31 


IX. 


1912-13 . 

1 , 235 - 9 ° 


12. 


T 9I3-I4 .... 

11,683.95 


13 - 

‘ 

I'JI 4 -I 3 • • • • 

575 ,o 83 . 5 ° 


14.'Mortgage loans. . . 


65,892.9 2 

) 

15 . 

Advances to co-operative societies . . . 

89 , 919-57 

» ' 



Total . . . 

2,841,969-45 



Carried over from recoveries increasing assets 

of societies. 864,967.58 


of societies. 864,967.58 

General total of recoveries in 1916. 3,706,937.03 


Thus although the harvest of 1916 was good only in certain districts 
the recoveries of the native thrift societies were satisfactory. Their as¬ 
sets under the head of the centimes additional to direct taxes, which con¬ 
stitute the real subscriptions of members, increased by a sum of 546,270.02 
francs, and this has been surpassed only in 1911. 

Moreover the total costs of management and the commission, which 
represent the profit realized on the loans made, amounted to 98,216.72 
francs, and this gives a notable advance on preceding years. 

Finally a gift of 1,000 francs, offered to the societies by the Tunisian 
Chemical Manures Society on the occasion of a first delivery of super- 
posphates for the loans of the season 1916-1917, figures among the receipts 
increasing the assets of the societies. 
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Repayment of loans took place normally in 1916. A total sum of 
2,841,969.45 francs was recovered under this head. 

Recoveries by the kaids and the sheikhs, on behalf of the native thrift 
societies, of loans of seeds and subsistence had not up to 1916 given rise to 
any* remitment to these native officiels. The decree of 20 May 1907 which 
instituted the native thrift societies contemplated-that any help which these 
organizations of mutual aid might obtain should be rendered freely. How¬ 
ever in view of the development of lending operations it seemed just to 
* indemnify the native chiefs for the extra work and responsibility which 
such operations imposed on them. Therefore a decision of 5 January 1916 
allotted to them from 1J anuary 1916 1 per cent, of all recoveries of loans of 
seeds and subsistence, to be divided in equal parts between the kaids and 
the sheikhs. 

Loans granted . — Since the harvest of 1915 was defective in certain 
regions, notably in Sahel and in the centre and the south, the societies had 
to face for the 1915-1916 season loans of grain as seed amounting to 32,899 
quintals of wheat and 2-1,297 quintals of barley and entailing an ex¬ 
penditure of 1,043,749.82 francs + 524,407.8-1 francs = 1,568,157.66 francs, 
that is 31.72 francs per quintal of wheat and 21.58 francs per quintal of 
barley, sacks included. 

Further in 1916 the native thrift societies made loans of seed potatoes 
for the first time, thus distributing 87.50 quintals in the kaidat of Sousse. 
The seed potatoes cost 2,325.60 francs, or 60.50 the delivered quintal. 

The only advance made in the form of a mortgage loan in 1916 was a 
supplementary loan of 15,000 francs to the recipient of a former loan. 
This was in response to the only application for such a loan made to the 
native thrift societies. Although on principle loans of this kind have been 
suspended for the period of the war, the societies are disposed to receive 
requests for them which particular^ deserve attention. 

The following table shows that advances to co-operative societies 
amounted in 19x6 to 100,586.55 francs. 



Advances Total Costs of management 
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Assets of Societies on 31 December 1916. — No expenditure occurred 
in 1916 to diminish the receipts increasing assets and these therefore 

amounted to the net sum of. 8(4,697.58 francs. 

to which should be added the amount of the socie¬ 
ties' assets as shown by the last report namely . . (.,951,915.43 j> 

The total on 31 December 1916 was therefore 5,816 613.01 » 

These assets were made up as follows : 


1. Cash in hand. 970,234.42 francs 

2. Still to be recovered troni loans ot seeds in 11)08-09 .... 46 , 517-26 » 

3. » 1 » » » 1909-10 .... 21,431.21 » 

1. ) 1 » 1910-11 .... 76,072.89 >. 

5 . * 10x2-13 .... 348,163.03 

o, • 1013-14 .... 136,176.62 *» 

7 - » » ioit-15 • . T , 911,999.26 

8 . iOiVio . . . 1,057,852.7.1 

9 L<»aus oi Mil nisiencc in 1913-11 , . . ...... . 56,938.08 

i'». 1913-11 . . . . . . 18,31973 

11. Mortgage loans,. i,Oj ',,521.10 > 


12, Advances to co-operative societies. . 12,305.11 » 

13I Sums advanced on 31 December 1916 loi loans ot seeds in 

1016-17 and not yet distributed among the debtor societies . 98,336.24 « 

Total . . . 6,402,116.13 

* 

whence must be deducted the amount oi reco\ cries of subsistence 
loans ot 1900, 1911 and 1914-1915, to be repaid to the State which 
advanced them: 

9,188.01 irancs 1 

t’WS* » l 5«a,50j.4J 

575,083.50 >. 1 


a) loans of 1009 
l" xnxi . 

L > 191 1-15 . 


Remainder . . 


5,816,013.01 
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191; 

Having described the development of organizations insuring against 
hail, considered ingroups, we have still to make use of a whole series of data 
which will give us a better insight into their business. Where certain 
aspects of the question are concerned we have already been able to give a 
total figure which bore in general on the period from 1881 to 1915. In the 
ensuing tables there will bd question of certain analyses of these totals. 

The following elements will occur in the order in which they are cited: 
a view of the aggregate development of these organizations, giving details 
as to insured sums, premiums, the amount of losses, costs of administration, 
and the various reserve funds; the four last named items of liability in the 
societies' books expressed as percentages of the insured sums; some details 
as to the premiums and losses of local unions from 1908 to 1915, and the re¬ 
sults shown by each of these societies in their reports for 1915. 

Let us state at once that the period from 1881 to 1915 comprises the 
years 1881, 1885, 1890, 1805, and 1900 and every year from 1900 to 1915. 


§ 12. Development of ale the organizations, taken together, 
FROM 1881 TO 1915. 

A. — We will at once show, for the years indicated, the sums insured, 
the premiums and the amount of losses. These two latter items will 
eventually be expressed in terms of a percentage of the first (Table A). 
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TabeE A. — Development oj the combined ou’unizulUms. 


Yeui 

Sums 

insured 

Premium^ 

% of sums 
insured 

Amount 
ot losses 

% of sums 
insured 

— 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

1881 

1,028,096,043 

15,274,403 

0.94 

12,661,249 

0.78 

1885 

1,625,346,555 

18,914,051 

1.16 

17.222,352 

1.06 

1890 

2,229,665,971 

21,282,490 

1.00 

17,622,577 

0.79 

1895 

2,295,170,535 

19,476,273 

0.85 

14,484,423 

0.63 

1900 

2,661,359,191 

24,912,381 

0,94 

21,317,356 

0.80 

1901 

2,643,855,604 

26,125,586 

0.99 

21,458,323 

0.81 

1902 

2,861,371,419 

2,852,498,573 

29,808,709 

1.04 

27,890,636 

0.98 

1903 

28,566,572 

1.00 

24,015,810 

0.85 

1904 

2,892,774,523 

26,628,412 

0.92 

18,955,014 

0.66 

1905 

2,961,575,523 

41,794,485 

1.41 

45,340,094 

T.53 

1906 

3,io8,r86,Oi5 

42,608,003 

1-37 

41,611,084 

1 34 

1907 

3,152,164,715 

43,797.427 

i -39 

41,921,289 

1-33 

1908 

3,275,802,096 

54.095.457 

1.65 

55,619,993 

1.70 

1909 

3,166,700,005 

31,322,026 

0.99 

16,636,056 

0-53 

1910 

3 . 330 , 353,813 

53,662,403 

1.61 

48,980,586 

1.47 

1911 

3 , 31 °, 235 , 9 12 

34,516,52s 

1.04 

21,644,060 

0.65 

1912 

3,522,669,487 

43.941.655 

1.26 

36,284,043 

1.0 3 

1913 

3 , 56 i, 955 , 8 i 2 

37,499,864 

1.04 

25,042,954 

0.70 

1914 

3 , 652 . 595.376 

44,076,440 

1.21 

34,236,051 

0.93 

1915 

4,157.691,390 

36,926,621 

0.89 

25,741,816 

0.62 


Between the first and the last date for which we have data the insured 
sums passed, as is seen, from 1,628,096,043 marks to 4,157,691,390 marks, 
the progressive movement being almost continuous save for a fall of 2,740,488 
marksbetween 1881 and 1885, of 17,503,587 marks between 1900 and 1901, 
and of 8,872,846 marks between 1902 and 1903; while from 1908 to 1909 a 
fall is registered of 109,192,691 marks, and from 1910 to 1911 another oi 
20,117,901 marks. To sum up : between 1881 and 1915 this most impoit- 
ant figure was multiplied by slightly more than two and a half. 

The amount of premiums was multiplied by 2.4. It passed from 15,274,403 
marks to 36,916,621 marks, suffering in the same period the following falls: 
one of 1,806,217 marks between 1890 and 1895 ; one of 1,242,137 marks 
between 1902 and 1903; one of 1,938,160 marks between 1903 and 1904; 
of 22,773,431 marls between 1908 and 1909; of 19,145,875 marks 
between 1910 and 1911; of 6,441,791 marks between 1912 and 1913; 
and of 7,149,819 marks between. 1914 and 1915. Such fluctuations 
were possible owing to the rise to 41,794,485 marks in 1905 and even 
to 54,095,457 marks in 1908. In 1881, when the period began, the 
percentage which premiums formed of the amount of the insured sums was 
almost at its lowest, being 0.94, and in 1915 it w'as 0.89, while in 1895 it 
reached its very lowest level, being 0.85. The bulk of associations insuring 
against hail being mutual societies, it follows that there is very great 
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approximation between the figure representing losses incurred and that 
standing for premiums received, and in consequence the percentage of 
premiums has oscillated from a minimum of 0.85 to a maximum of 1.65. 

The amount of losses rose from 12,661,249 marks to 25,641,816 marks, 
that is it did no more than double during this period. It should be noticed 
that it even reached 55,619,993 marks, a sum slightly in excess of the sum of 
the premiums, in 1908. This same circumstance was produced in 1905, a 
year in which premiums stood at 41,794,485 marks and losses at 45,340,094 
marks. It will be seen that the data we possess do not show a loss during 
a period of this duration except in the two years mentioned. 

As regards the percentage of the insured sums formed by losses, this 
ranged from 0.7 to 0.62 and even sank to 0.53 in 1909. In 1908 it was at 
ts maximum, being 1.70. 


§ 13. Development of the various categories of societies 
FROM 1881 TO 1915. 

d) The total figures can be distributed among the different categories of 
societies as shown by the data in tables a) to c). In table a) the insured sums 
are thus distributed. 

They passed from 786,457,088 marks in 1881 to 983,655,083 marks in 
1915, but in 1907 reached 1,077,173,625 marks. Since between 1881 and 1885 
they had fallen to 709,048,813 marks, the increase between 1885 and 1915 
was on?, in round figures, of 275 million marks. We do not know whether this 
item continued to rise after 1915, but it is to be noted that between 1914 
and 1915 a rise of 83 million marks is found. 

The sums insured by the territorial mutual societies having initial 
and additional premiums passed from 610,268,910 marks in 1881 to 
2,127,773,581 marks in 1915. Fluctuations were few during this period: 
there was a fall of 61,374,138 marks between 1900 and 1901, one of 
4,669,117 marks between 1902 and 1903, one of 22,935,385 marks between 
1910 and 1911. * 

The territorial mutual societies haring distributory premiums insured 
149,790,045 marks in 1881 and 410,078,326 marks in 1915. Between 1881 
and 1903 three retrograde movements are noted: a fall 0120,169,770 marks 
between 1881 and 1885, another of 10,814,675 marks between 1890 and 1895, 
and a third of 5,250,975 marks between 1902 and 1903. Since insured sums 
still amounted to 150,876,175 marks in 1905, this group of societies may be 
said to have marked time for some twenty years, and to have accomplished 
all its increase in the fifteen subsequent years. Since the sums insured by 
this group were almost tripled, progress in the last period indicated was 
very certain. 
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Tama, «). — Sums insured 


Territorial mutual societies 


Yeai 

Stock 

companies 

hating 

initial 

and 

additional 

premiums 

hating 

distributory Total 

premiums 

kocal 

organiza¬ 

tions 

btati 

| institutions 

1 Foreign 
j societies 


marks 

marks 

marks t maiks 

marks 

| marks 

| marks 

i88x 

786,557,088 

1 

610,268,910 

1 

149,790,0451 760,058,955 

81,480,000 

1 

1 

| *,504,644 

1885 

709,048^x3 

694,441,878 

129,620,275' 824,062,153 

70,580,000 

1 20,150,945 

428,9x0 

1890 

867,439,792 

1,057,76T,359 

1334x1450' 1,191,172,809 

85,990,000 

84,634,460 


1895 

835,381,273 

1,099,600,637 

122,596775 1,222,1974x2 

78,180,000 

* 39437,850 


1900 

982,670,229 

1,238,236,497 

144,720,925 1 1.382,957,422 1 

101,220,000 

1 * 94 , 5 X 1,540 

1 

1901 

955,8x9,600 

1,229,263 939 

150,876,175 1,380,140,114 

103,000,000 

205,095,890 

- 

1902 

1,058,4x5,303 

x,30i,747,oSi 

x 69 , 737,475 1,471,484,556^ 

117,650,000 

215,821,560 

- 

1903 

1,050,140,129 

1,297,077,964 

164,486,500 1,461,564,464 

117,450,000 

223,343,980 

1 

1904 

1,060,915,190 

x,302,395,453 

171,804,900 1,474,200,353 

125,850,000 

231,808,980 


1905 

1,073,064,366 

1,342,248,397 

185,296,600 1,527,544,997 

131,440,000 

229,526,160 


1906 

1,121,347,348 

1,407,768,837 

202,934,100 1,610,702,937! 

144,890,000 

231,246,330 


1907 

1.077,173,625 

x,456,939,680 

224,175,400 1,681,115,080 

157,840,000 

236,036,010 

- 

1908 

1,069,204,282 

x, 538 , 293 , 867 | 

2 47 » 553, x 50 1,785,847,017 

166,163,637 

( 254,587,760 


1909 

930,716,931! 

x,539,026,955 

259,9X3,X50 1,798,940,105 

169,482,349 

267,560,620 

— 

1910 

941,650,425 j 

1,652,034,908 

283,814,400 1 , 935 , 849,308 

179,821,290 

273,032,790 

! 

191X 

902,058,249 

1,629,099,523 

304 , 454,300 1 , 933 , 553,823 

208,693 500 

275 , 930,340 

— 

1922 

908,261,183 

x, 783 ,i 73,974 

317,786,204 2,100,960,178 

230,038,366 

283,409,760 

— 

1913 

900,572,776 

1,823,335,433 

325,501,173 2,148,836,606 

23 M 44 , 2 3 ° 

281,102,200 


1914 

900,299,015 

1,861,600,975 

335 , 3 X 5,273 2,196,9x6,248 

236,969,253 

318,4.10,860, 

, 

1915 

983,655,083 

a,X 27 , 773 , 58 i 

4x0,078,326 2,537,851,907! 

325,000,000 

311,184,400 

— 


Whether the territorial mutual societies exact initial and additional 
or distributory premiums they have the great point of resemblance that 
their premiums are fixed. Therefore their groups may be considered to¬ 
gether, if only for the purpose of noting the degree of importance which 
mutual institutions have acquired in the sphere of insurance against hail. 
It is seen that they insured 760,058,955 marks in 1881 and were able to 
increase this sum to 2,537,851,907 marks in 1915. Out of an increase of 
505,106,014 marks, found to have occurred between 1914 and 1915 in the 
total sums insured against hail in Germany, 340,935,659 marky are to be 
assigned to the territorial mutual socities taken toge ther . 

The local organizations have made even more progress. They insured 
81,480,000 marls in 1881 and 325,000,000 maiks in 1915. During the period 
under consideration therefore the sums insured were quadrupled. The pro¬ 
gress so indicated is of much the same kind as that we have already noted as 
standing to the credit of the territorial mutual societies having distribu¬ 
ter premiums. The amount insured by the local associations re mai ned 
tationary for more than fifteen years, a period of oscillations which produced 
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no stable rise, and then, from 1900 onwards, a persistent rise, without any 
relapses, occurred. 

The sums insured -at the Bavarian State Institute are indicated by 
data which cover the period from 1885 to 1915. In 1885 the figure which 
stood for them was 20,150,945 marks, in 1915 it was 311,184,400 marks. 
Thus the increase was considerable, the earlier figrure being multiplied by 
fifteen. In 1901, however, the amount reached was already 205,095,890 
marks, which shows that after having been multiplied by ten in the space 
of fifteen years these sums could not continue to rise at the same rate. The 
increase became much slower but it was still almost constant. It should 
be noted moreover that the maximum amount, namely 318,410,860 marks, 
was reached in 1914. 

As regards foreign societies, the sums they insured are of very little 
importance. In 1885 thej’ insured 1,504,643 marks, and 428,910 marks 
in 1890. For the rest of the period under consideration there are 
no data. 

b) Table b) is concerned with the distribution of premiums. 

These in the stock companies were represented by 7,196,003 marks in 
1881 and by 11,079,026 maiks in 1915. The fluctuations have not been ex¬ 
cessive : in 1885 premiums were at their minimum figure, namely 6,671,118 
marks, and they were at their maximum, namely 11,079,026 marks, in 1906. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
showed 5,310,865 marks as the figure representing their premiums in 1881, 
and this had passed to 15,909,020 marks in 1915. Since premiums were not 
fixed it is not astonishing that their amount fluctuated considerably during 
this period. This minimum, 5 million marks, subsequently varied, rises 
and falls succeeding each other, and the maximum, 33,003,319 marks 
occurred in 1910. 

The same fluctuations occurred among the territorial mutual societies 
having distributory premiums, the premiums of which amounted to 
1,746,535 marks in 1881 and to 3,621,890 marks in 1915, being at their 
minimum, namely 747,751 maiks, in 1895, and at their maximum, 
namely 4,630,860 marks, in 1908. 

The premiums of the territorial mutual societies aggregated 7,057,400 
marks in 1881 and 19,530,910 marks in 1915; the maximum, namely 
36,911,796 marks, occurring in 1908. 

The local organizations had premiums amounting to 1,021,000 marks 
in 1881 and to 1,830,000 marks, the maximum, in 1915. Their minimum 
was 361,000 marks and occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had premiums amounting to 238,067 
marks in 1885 and to 4,486,685 marks in 1915. The most accentuated 
rise occurred between 1885 and 1900,■ the premiums amounting to 2,474,605 
marks at the latter date. The maximum, 4,992,443 marks, was reached 
in 1914. 

The premiums of foreign societies passed from 14,716 marks in 1885 
to 4,090 marks in 1890. 
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marks marks 

m irk«i m u Kb 

murks 

Ill'll ks 

mul s 

I88l 

7,196,003 5,310,865 

1,746,535 7,°57 t°° 

1 , 021,000 
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1885 

6,671,11b 9,366,112 

2,263,038 11,629,150 

3 (>I ,000 

238,067 

J4 7 J 6 

1890 

8,211,912 10,034,672 

1,487,562 11,522,234 

545,000 

999,254 

4/90 

1895 

8,073,722 8,612,007 

747,751 9 359,758 

^75,000 

1,667,70 , 


IQOO 

9,219,927 11,6^9,401 

1,004,448 12,663,849 

554,000 

2,474.605 


1901 

9,044,208 12,530,962 

1,186,347|i3,7I7,3 0 9 

680,000 

2,684,06c) 

1902 

10,399,399 14 *69,349 

1,647,171 15,816,520 

7io,ooo| 

2,882,700 

1 - 

1903 

Io , 487,3 02 I3i* b °i964 

1,2x7,908 14,398,872 

595, 000 

3,085,398 

1 

I9O4 

10.45*,336 10,589,079 

1,099,178 11,688,257 

805,000 

3 683,810 

1905 

10,625,072 22,651,296 

3,178.449 25,829,745 

i,575,ooo 

3.764,668 

1906 

11,511,621 23,603,256 

2,457,565 26,060,821 

i,i 86 ,ooo| 

3,849,561 

1907 

**,257,367 23,930,670 

3,470,524 27,401,194 

1,251,000 

3,887,866 

190S 

11,273,614^32,280,936 

4,630 8t>o 36,911,796 

1,773,067 

4,136,980 

1909 

10,642,900 13 237,059' 

1,724,028 14,961,087 

996,068 

4 721,97* 

— 

19IO 

10,961,30033,003,319 

3,842,479 36,845,798 

942,035 

4,873,270 — 

I9II 

10,875 878 14,95s 647 

3,042,522 18,001,169 

780,80 1 

4,856,681 

1912 

10,699,698 22,690,862 

4 358,863 27,049,725 

1,502,250 

4,689,985 

5 t 

1913 

10,547,11317972,294 

3,474,25521,346,540 

*,189,273 

4,416,929 


X9U 10,31898323,918,264 3,”o8,484 57,626,748 1,138,266 4,992,443 
1915 11,079,026x5,909,020 3,621,89019,530,9x0 1,830,0^0 4,186,685 


c) The amount of the losses recorded by the slock companies was 
5,873,708 marks in iSbi and 3,579,85b marks in 1915. The minimum, 
2,664,234 marks, occurred in 1909, and the maximum, 15,323,767 marks, 
in 1905. Since these figures depend on a number of factors — more or less 
frequent falls of hail, the lise and fall in the amount of business undertaken 
and consequently of the insured sums — no conclusions can be drawn from 
them. 

In the case of the territorial mutual societies having initial and addi¬ 
tional premiums, 188 produced 4,117,699 marks, the minimum figure. I111915 
losses amounted to 13,666,221 marks, and in 1910 they readied their ma¬ 
ximum, 31,366,065 marks. 

The territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums had los¬ 
ses amounting to 1,699,842 marks in 1881, and to 3,322,267 marks in 19x5. 
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The minimum figure, 540,842 maiks occuiied 111 1895 and the maximum, 
4,550,581 marks, m 1908 

The teinional mutual societies taken togethei had tlieiciore losses 
amounting to 5,817,841 marks m 1881 and to 16,988,488 marks in 1915 The 
minimum figure was that for 1881, and the maximum, 35,100,853 marks, 
occurred m 1910 

The local societies had losses amounting to 970,000 maiks 1111881 and 
to two million marks m 1915 Then minimum undei this head, 176,599 
marks, occuned m 1909 1915 was the year in which societies of this 

group suffered the heaviest losses 

Tuilf c ) — Amount 0/ losses and costs of oaluahons 
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■>,873.708 

A I 1 7,699 

1,090 842 

3 8r-,8*i 

970 (00 

— 

— 

1885 

5,689,788 

8,598,1 ifc 

2 283,417 

1 881,573 

366,001 

275,478 

95i> 

1890 

6,304,0,8 

8,346,200 

1,330,931 

9,077,1 -,1 

oo 5 000 

I 02{,226 

II 2 {2 

1S95 

4,678,70, 

7 5 u0 °51 

540,842 

S 010,896 

278,000 

1,486 S22 

— 

1900 

6,550,238 

10,021,139 

839,500 

10,860,639 

372,000 

^534*479 

— 

190I 

5,342,024 

11,078,636 

1,080 on 

12 164,647 

630,000 

2,821,652 

— 

1902 

9,338,,71 

13,203,01 ) 

1,492,614 


539,ooo 

3,318,208 

— 

1903 

6306,476 

12,227, |00 

1,188,771 

13,416 1S0 

346 000 

3,947.154 

— 

1904 

6,913,591 

9 123935 

933,"58 

10,036,693 

603,000 

1,381,73° 

— 

1905 

15,323,707 

21 518 761 

3.4 48,20 5 

241967,056 

1,8924 00 

3157.271 

— 

1906 

10,760,968 

23 545Hfr> 

2,196,66) 

26,012,124 

i,io9iOOO 

3,668,992 

— 

1907 

10,455,559 

22,782 523 

3 606,213 

26,388 766 

1,2 r 8,00 > 

3,858,964 

— 

190S 

13,118,395 

29,742,148 

4,550,58 i 

11,292,729 

1,859,290 

6,349 570 

— 

1900 

2,66|,234 

8,150,6 fQ 

2,141,828 

10592477 

176,509 

3,202,716 

- 

1910 

9,206,761 

31 366,< 6 5 

3,741,788 

35» IOO >85'5 

708,451 

3,864,521 


I9II 

->,3 fi t 183 

12,094,110 

2,722,086 

1 {,817,096 

425,0 0 

3,040,781 

— 

IQI2 

6,126,339 

21,872 817 

4,396,370 

26,269,18*’ 

r,516,121 

2,364,081 


1913 

3,101,180 

I|>235;52 6 

2,952 265 

*7> lS 7>79i 

595,649 

4,158,334 

— 

1QI* 

3,837,147 

20,924,390 

4,oiO S83 

24,941,273 

711,029 

3,74 6 ,3°- 


1915 

3,579,856 

13,666,221 

3,322 267 

16,988,488 

2,000,000 

3,173,172 

- 


The Bavarian State Institute lecorded its minimum losses, 275,478 
marks, m 1885. Itslosses amounted to 3,173,472 maiksmiQi5 and, reached 
their maximum, 6 349 570 marks, m iqoh 
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As regards this point also, foreign societies registered only for the two 
years 1885 and 1890, their losses amounting to 9,513 marks in the former and 
11,242 marks in the latter 3 r ear. As the amount of their insured sums and 
premiums diminished, that of their losses increased. This would sufficiently 
explain their disappearance from the sphere of insurance against hail. 

It is to be noted in the figures we have reproduced that, save in the case 
of rare exceptions, the largest sums stand for losses in the period from 1905 
to 1910. 


Table d). — Territorial Mutual Societies. 


Year 

Initial Premiums 

Additional Premiums 

— 

marks 

marks 

1881 . . . 

• • 4.518.494 

790,661 

1885 . . . 

• • 5.419.7 08 

3,946,400 

1890 . . . 

. . 7,442,091 

2,572,620 

X895 . . . 

• ■ 7,248,997 

1,363,010 

I9OO . . . 

. . 8,252,740 

3,406,662 

1901 . . . 

. . 8,292,560 

4,238,402 

1902 . . . 

. . 8,741,208 

5,428,142 

1903 •• • 

. . 8,716,487 

4,455,997 

I9O4 . . . 

• • 8,742,533 

1,838,377 

1905 • ■ • 

. . 8,948,908 

-13,792,362 

1906 . . . 

■ • 9,571,597 

14,031,659 

1907 . . . 

. . 10,006,784 

13,923,885 

1908 . . . 

■ • 10,745,911 

20,147,242 

1909 . . 

. . 10,868,482 

2,205,163 

I9IO . . . 

. . 12,213,452, 

20,298,259 

I9II . . . 

. . 12,214,571 

2,699,357 

1912 . . . 

. . 13,218,208 

9,392,714 

X 9 I 3 • • • 

. . 13,398,222 

4,483,021 

1914 . . . 

■ ■ 13 . 479.855 

10,314,116 

1915 . . . 

• • r 5 > I 79, I0 3 

508,810 


d) In table b) the initial and additional premiums oi the territorial 
mutual societies were lumped together. Tables a) to c) have enabled us to 
complete our analysis of the figures on Table A. We will now take the 
figures which show how these societies make the distribution among initial 
and additional premiums. 

In l88iimtial premiums amounted to 4,518,494 marks, and they follow¬ 
ed an almost constant progress to reach 15,179,103 marlrs in 1915. These 
sums marked their minimum and maximum, respectively. 
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Additional premiums rather follow the more or less unforeseen course 
of losses. They were at their minimum, 508,810 marks, in 1915. In 1881 
they were 790,661 marks and they reached their maximum, 20,298,259 
marks, in 1910. In most years their amount is less than that of the initial 
premiums. When it exceeds it grave losses are indicated, and this 
distribution shows us once again that insurance against hail went through 
a critical period from 1905 to 1910, 1909 being however a more or less 
normal year, while the additional premiums recorded for 1914, if they do 
not exceed the initial premiums in amount, yet indicate that losses must 
have been very grave. The same is true, in a less marked degree, of the 
year 1912. 

2) Costs of administration and reserve funds have not been brought 
together as a total in table A, but, what is more important, we have the ele¬ 
ments which compose them for every category of societies except the foreign 
societies. The slight importance, which seems actually to have ceased 
to exist, of the foreign societies to insurance against hail apparently brought 
about that no further mention of them was made. 

In 1S81 the stock compames entered 1,593,082 marks as their costs of 
administration, and in 1915 the sum of 1,749,267 marks. Their minimum 
under this head, 1,303,699 marks, occurred in 1S85 and their maximum, 
2,497,940 marks, in 1906 These two extreme figures occurred exactly 
in the years in which the amount of insured sums was, respectively, lowest 
and highest. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
had costs of administration amounting to 1,074,017 marks in 1881 and to 
3,591,952 marksin 1915, these two sums being their minimum and maximum, 
respectively. The sums insured stood to these costs in the same relation as 
that noted in the case of the stock companies. 

The territorial mutual societies having distributor}- premiums recorded 
their minimum costs of administration, 59,319 marks, in 1881. In 1915 
these costs were 165,474 marks, their maximum, namely 173,960 marks, 
occurring in 1913. In this group of societies the costs of administration 
did not follow exactly the same course as the insured sums. 

Taken together, the territorial mutual societies had costs of adminis¬ 
tration which amounted to 1,133,336 marks in 1881 and to 3,757,426 marks 
in 1915, these two sums being, respectively, their minimum and maximum. 

In the case of the Bavarian State Institute, these costs amounted to 
4,030 marks in 1885 and to 373,528 marks in 1915. The former figure also 
represents the minimum, but the maximum, 384,921 marks, was recorded 
in 1914. In this Institute the minimum and maximum costs of administra¬ 
tion and the minimum and maximum of the insured sums correspond, hut 
it is to be noted that in the period considered the costs of administration 
increased at a greater rate than the amounts of the insured sums. 

The question of costs of administration does not arise in the case of 
the local organizations. 


4 
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TabeE c)« — Costs of administration and provisions . 




Territorial mutual societies 


Year 

Stock 

having 

having 


State 

companies 

initial 

and additional 
premiums 

distributor 

premiums 

Total 

Institute 


marks 

marks | 

marks 

maiks 

marks 

1881 

1,593.082 

1 

1,074,017 

59,319 

1,133,336 

_ 

1885 

1 1,303,699 

1,337,2261 

”4,465 

1,451,691 

4,030 

1890 

1 1,677,256 

2,154,106, 

143,^4 

2,297,230 

21,013 

1895 

1,860,077 

2,251,091 

131,609 

2,382,700 

27,893 

I900 

2,048,630 

2,574,819 

128,681 

2,703,500 

56,679 

1901 

2,353,221 

2,554,690 

137,991 

2,692,681 

51,575 

1902 

2,304,208 

2,649,992 

128,761 

2,778,753 

55,152 

IQ03 

2,3°7,I7° 

2,606,220 

1 17,538 

2,723,758 

60,287 

1904 

2,359,461 

2,54 2 »5 10 

132,788 

2,675,298 

54,417 

1905 

2,363,333 

2,530,802 

xi 7*253 

2,648,055 

57,461 

1906 

2,497,94° 

2,669,389 

124,992 

2,794.381 

60,102 

X907 

1 2,296,004 

2,7 1 9,72i 

126,458 

2,846,179 

02,641 

1908 

2,132,554 

2,898,706 

127,997 

3,026,703 

78,518 

1909 

; 2,202,478 

2,949,062 

144,229 

3,093,291 

122,2* t 

1910 

' 2,154,146 

3.083,231 

139,831 

3,223,062 

217,431 

1911 

« 2,184,630 

j 3,094,195 

150,818 

3,245,013 

198,175 

1912 

1,797,102 

! 3,251,912 

i 69 , 7 8 9 

3,421,701 

•317,076 

X9I3 

1,803,393 

3,411,470 

173,960 

3,585,430 

328, TOO 

1914 

r, 706,960 

3,489,602 

1 I7i,5i9 

3,661,121 

384,921 

1915 

| 1,749,267 

1 3,591,952 

165,474 

l 

3,757,426 

373.528 


f) The relatively greater or less importance of the reserve funds shows 
well the diversity of the groups of societies. 

In the case of the stock companies funds of this kind amounted to 
600,276 marks in 1881 and 14,724,501 marks in 1915. Their minimum, 
69,540 marks, occurred in 1885. The maximum figure occurred in 1915 
and was a high figure in comparison with those found in the other two groups. 
The great fluctuations which we have seen in the figures for the years from 
1904 to 1912, eight years during which the amount of the reserves of the 
stock companies fell from nine to three millions and then with difficulty 
rose again to eight millions, are explained by the liquidation of one of 
these societies during a succession of somewhat difficult years. 

The territorial mutual societies having initial and additional premiums 
had reserves amounting to 1,179,126 marks in 1881 and to 8,576,081 marks 
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in 19x5. This latter figure represents the maximum. The minimum, 440,158 
marks, was registered in 1885. Here also difficult periods are shown by 
fluctuations which are however spread over a larger number of years. The 
differences are not therefore considerable. The sum of 3,229,234 marks was 
reached in 1895 and in 1910 the amount was still 3,008,823 marks. But 
during the next five years reserves were almost tripled. During this period 
of fifteen years the maximum fall was one of no more than about a million 
marks. 


Table f). — Reserve Funds and Special Reserves. 


Territorial mutual societies 


Year 

Stock 

companies 

having 

initial 

and additional 

premiums 

having 

distributor? 

premiums 

Total 

State 

Institute 


marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

marks 

l88l 

600,276 

1,179,126 

^89,164 

1,568,290 


1885 

69,540 

440,158 

386,436 

826,594 

222,395 

1890 

4,345,6x0 

1,423,578 

469,748 

1,893,326 

1 , 255 * 94 ° 

1895 

8,677,443 

3 , 229,234 

589,045 

3,818,279 

2,114.391 

1900 

7,594,361 

2 , 323,971 

770,011 

3,093,982 

2,662,648 

1901 

8,339,653 

2,415,681 

869,948 

3,285,629 

2,842,818 

1902 

7,483,420 

2,108,309 

1,006,709 

3,115,018 

2,725,785 

1903 

8,202,673 

2,116,899 

1,045,424 

3,162,323 

2,174,167 

1904 1 

9,171,331 

2,332,941 

1,198,665 

3,531.606 

6,268,147 

1905 

4 - 774 , 8 x 8 

2,449,928 

1,250,111 

3,700,039 

7,297,765 

1906 

* 631,599 

2,487,482 

1,166,283 

3,653,765 

7,943,871 

1907 

4,644,815 

2,642,487 

1,047,940 

3,690,427 

8,442,137 

1908 

1 4 , 553,130 

2,566,813 

1,059,023 

3,625,836 

6,652,718 

1909 

3 , 591,126 

3,855,560 

1,511.935 

5,367,495 

8,517,3°! 

1910 

4,914,868 

3,008,823 

1,641,746 

4,650,569 

9,772,930 

X 9 II 

6,646,569 

4,426,494 

2,004,300 

6,430,794 

11,887,416 

1912 

8 , 175,256 

4,187,098 

2,104,316 

6,291,414 

14,338,698 

1913 

1 10,780,460 

6,616,471 

2,581,805 

9,198,276 

14,935,278 

1914 

12,454,942 

7,472,075 

2,441,167 

9,913,242 

16,602,938 

1915 

14,724*501 

8,576,081 

2,888,361 

11,464,442 

18,389,061 


The fluctuations in question are still less marked in the case of the 
territorial mutual societies having distributory premiums. The reserves of 
these reached 389,164 marks in 1881, and their maximum, 2,888,361 marks, 
in 1915. Their minimum, 386,436 marks, occurred in 1885. From this lat- 
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ter date progress was continuous until 1905 when the reserves amounted to 
1,250,111 marks. The subsequent fall was one of only 200,000 marks in 
three years. Progress was then resumed and was arrested only at the last 
date as to which we have data. 

The territorial mutual societies when taken together afford the follow¬ 
ing figures: in 1881 an amount of 1,568,290 marks; in 1915 this amount 
reached its maximum, 11,464,442 marks; the minimum, 826,594 marks, 
occurred in 1885. 

The Bavarian State Institute had much larger reserves than the other 
societies. They amounted to 222,395 marks when they were at their mini¬ 
mum in 1885, and reached their maximum, 18,389,061 marks, in 1915. At 
the latter date they were larger by nearly four million marks than those of 
the stock companies, although these latter insured a three times larger 
amount of insured sums. Moreover except between 1907 and 1908, when 
the reserves of this Institute fell by 1,800,000 marks, their increase was 
continuous. They showed no trace of that period of crisis during which 
all the other groups of societies suffered more or less. 

(to be continued). 



Part III: Credit 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE republic. 

THE BANK OF THE ARGENTINE NATION AND ITS DEVELOPMENT — Tie Stattit, 
vol XC, No 2071, Iyondon, 3 November 1917 * 

The Bank 01 the Argentine Nation is the official government institu¬ 
tion, the directors being nominated and all the liabilities guaranteed by the 
government. It was founded in October i8qi with an official capital of 
$50,000,000 paper. The corresponding shares were offeied for public sub¬ 
scription. Against a bond representing the whole issue the Caja de Conver¬ 
sion (Governmental Issuing Department) delivered to the newly founded 
bank an equal sum m currency, without at this time any real guarantee. 
It was intended that the money should be paid back if and when the public 
should subscribe the shares. The bank was practically working upon a debt 
until 1904, when its charter was reformed and it received the real charac¬ 
ter of a State bank, the Argentine nation becoming fully liable for its ope¬ 
rations. The capital of $50,000,000 paper was confirmed, not however as 
a debt to the Caja de Conversion but as fully paid-in capital. 

In such a critical time the new bank was not regarded with popular 
favour and the shares were not taken up. The bank had become and is 
a government institution, but it is not allowed to lend the government more 
than 20 per cent, of its capital and reserve. It pays no dividends, 50 per cent, 
of its annual net profit being carried to the credit of capital account and 
50 per cent, converted into gold, to reserve. In the last three years expenses 
have been equal to the gross profit on account of the inclusion of sums 
written off. In this way the capital has been increased to $128,000,000 
paper, and a reserve of $ 14,465,505 gold has been built up. 

In spite of initial difficulties the bank has acquired a position of the great¬ 
est importance in Argentina. At the end of 1892, when the first balance- 
sheet was issued, the deposits in sterling equivalent amounted to £4,312,549. 
Twenty years later, on 31 December 1912, the sterling equivalent amounted 
to £41,758,686, and on 31 December 1916 to £65,969,817. Development 
is equally shown by the fact thet 186 branches of the bank are now active 
in the republic. 
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In his report to the Minister of Finances, the president of the bank 
pointed out that the year 1916 was, like the two previous years, beset 
by difficulties and a feeling of insecurity. In spite however of the circum¬ 
stances unfavourable to the normal increase and development of banking 
transactions, which kept the market in a constant state of unrest, the de¬ 
crease of bankruptcies, which began in the latter half of 1915, continued 
and became still more marked in 1916; and this was a proof that the liquida¬ 
tions! businesses which had for years been insecure was tending to bring 
about a gradual settlement of the general situation. Once again the balance 
of trade was in favour of Argentina, notwithstanding the prolonged drought 
and other plagues which rendered fruitless the labour of many and put to a 
hard test the wonderful productive capacity of the soil, and notwithstanding 
the adverse conditions affecting the export trade owing to scarcity of 
tonnage. 

During 1916 the Bank not only, as in previous years, was the regulator 
of credit and mainstay of business in general, but also continued by its 
intervention to obviate numberless failures which would have demobilized 
many elements of labour, production or commerce. It was afforded an 
opportunity of giving practical proof of its care for the continuance and 
growth of the agricultural and pastoral industries. It made opportune and 
efficient regulations which could be applied immediately and which tended 
to strengthen the position of agriculturists and cattle-raisers, by means 
of grants to secure them against accidents attaching to the abnormal eco¬ 
nomic and commercial conditions, by enabling them to sow their fields 
and harvest their crops, or by saving them from being forced to sell to 
speculators at ruinous prices. Stocks-raisers were also helped to improve 
the quality and thus increase the value of their stock. 

The bank has not only fostered the development of the agricultural and 
pastoral industries but has also devoted particular attention to support¬ 
ing small industries, making every effort to render the country independent 
of foreign manufacture, and endeavouring to connect itself with all sound 
enterprises of this description. 

The progress of the business of the Banc a de la Nation Argentina ap¬ 
pears from the following figures : 



3i Dec. 1916, 31 Dec. 1915 31 Dec. 1914 ' 31 Deo T913 f 31 Dec xqio | 31 Dec. 1900 <jc Dec. 1893 31 Dec. 1892 
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EGYPT 

ACTIVITY OF THE AGRICULTURAL BANK OF EGYPT IN 1916 — The Statist 
vol. XL, London, 3 Novuuber 1917 

During 1916 Egypt experienced much prosperity, largely owing to the 
very high prices realized for crops of all kinds, notably co tton. Consequently 
the small cultivators made money, and the business of the Agricultural 
Bank of Egypt, formed in 1902 to make loans to small cultivators on the 
security of their land and to enable them to obtain credit on reasonable 
terms, expanded. 

The capital of the bank consists of bonds and shares and amounts to 
£10,310,000. 

In 1913 the bank was authorized to invest its surplus funds in loans on 
the first mortgage of land in Egypt, and as a result it bought 194,621 ordi¬ 
nary shares of the Mortgage Company of Egypt, out of a total of 200,000, thus 
obtaining control of the company. The shares are of £5 each on which 
£1.55. has been paid up. In the same year the Egyptian government ex¬ 
tended the scope of the bank's operations by increasing the amount of its 
loans — the "A" loans (for a maximum period of 15 months, secured by crops) 
to £ E. 200, and the “ B ” loans (for 20 % years, secured by first mortgages 
on land which must have a value double that of the sum lent, interest char¬ 
geable at rate of 8 per cent) to £ E. 1,000. 

The twelve months ending on 21 January 1917 were the most prosperous 
in the bank's history. The gross profit was £ E. 1,174,948 as compared 
with £ E. 1,018,389 in the previous year; the net profit £ E. 774,375 as 
compared with £ E. 5 Z 5>870 in the previous year and £ E. 151,729 in the 
year ending on 31 January 1913. The ordinary dividend was raised from 
6 to 7 per cent., and the deferred dividend from 300 to 800 per cent. 

The year ending on 31 January 1915 was a very poor one, in 
which, in accordance with the terms of the government guarantee of 
dividend, it was necesary to draw on the general reserve fund to the extent of 
£ E. 472,700. This sum was reduced by repayments in the two subsequent 
years to £ E. 144,757. 

On 31 January 1917 the total arrears outstanding were £ E. 817,254 
as against £E. 1,209,186 on 31 January 1916, Of the total £ E. 291,239 
represented interest. 

The sums collected in the year ending on 31 January 1917 from the an¬ 
nual instalments due and the arrears of past years reduced the instalments 
overdue from £E. 1,443,280 to £E. 1,052,831. There was every expecta¬ 
tion that the bank s clients would dispose of their produce at even better 
prices in 1917 than in 1916, and that there would therefore be a further 
important reduction of this item. 

The wax conditions naturally enjoin caution, and lending business has 
been restricted, the loans falling from eight«anillion Egyptian pounds in 
1910 to five and a half million in 1917. 
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Every effort was made in 1916 to sell the bank's holdings in land which 
had been increasing for some years. On 21 Januaiy 1917 the bank was left 
with 4,726 feddans valued at £ E. 126,620. Owing to the high prices ob¬ 
tained by agriculturists for all their crops in 1916 there was a distinct re¬ 
vival of land purchase among those who form the bulk of the bank's clients. 

The following table summarizes the bank's liabilities and assets in 
various years since its foundation : 


Liabilities » 


1 

31 January 

1917 

31January | 
1916 

3Z January] 

1915 

3X January j 
X914 

1 

31 January, 
rgxo 1 

31 

December 

1905 

31 

December 

1903 


£. E. 

£. E. 

£. E. j 

1 

£. E. | 

£. E. 

£. E. 

£. E- 

Capital. 

.1 

3,646,500 

1 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 

3,646,500, 

3,646,500 

3,646,500 

1 , 699,530 

Reserve funds. 

1 . 674*472 

1,668,343 

1 . 587,777 

1,282,582 j 

701,515 

143,964 

14,503 

Total capital and reserve 

5,320,972 

5 , 314,843 

5 . 234,277 1 

4,929,082 1 

4,348,015 

3,790464 

1,714,033 

% of total liabilities . 

42.6 

43-5 1 

43-8 | 

4X.8 1 

38.9 

54 -i 

75 -x 

Debentures. 

6.405.750 

6 , 405,750 1 

6,405,750 

6405,750 

6405,750 

2437,500 

— 

%. 

5.31 

524 J 

53*5 | 

542 

57*3 

34*8 

— 

Sundry creditors . . . . i 

166,631 

135,247 

110,686 

120,2x9 

107473 

553,722 

462,2x2 

%. 

x, 3 

l.l 

0.9 

x.o 

1.0 

8.0 

20.0 

Interest on loans accrued 

85,337 

93,353 

104,853 

118,388 

165,655 

87,387 

36,833 

%. 

0.7 

07 

0.9 

1.0 

i .5 

1.2 

1.6 

Miscellaneous. 

145,379 

97,321 

85,510 

28,620 

13,338 

7,951 

6,830 

%. 

1.2 

0.8 

j 0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

o.x 

0.3 

Profit balance. 

355,048 

183,306 

32,256 

208,934 

132,769 

X22,X8X 

66489 

%. 

2.9 

i .5 

0.2 

Avtels. 

xB 

1.2 

1.8 

2.8 

Cash .. 

1 1,488,054 

1 , 356,956 

418,823 

795,477 

1425,302 

776,001 

15,384 

% of total assets . . . 

11.9 

n.i 

3-5 

6.7 

12.8 

11.1 

0.7 

Investments. 

3,616,246 

2,530,674 

2,423,908 

2,210,093 

209,781 

20,387 

— 

%. 

28.9 

20.7 

20.2 

18.7 

1.9 

0.3 

— 

Loans etc. 

5,584,168 

6,136,968 

6,809,7 87 

7 , 185,679 

8,1554x7 

5,765,762 

2,195,842 

%. 

44.8 

50.2 

56.8 

60.8 

72.9 

824 

96.x 

Discount. 

570,010 

579,989 

589,631 

598,946 

650,443 

266480 

17,131 

% . 

4.6 

4-7 

49 

5.1 

5.9 

3.8 

0.8 

Instalments overdue etc. 

1,052,831 

1443,280 

1 , 531,465 

804,783 

442,402 

28,908 

1,47* 

%. 

84 

zz .8 

Z 2.9 

6.8 

3*9 

— 

04 

Interest on loans acciued 

85,337 

93,353 

104,853; 

118,387 

165,655 

87,387 

36,833 

%. 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

X.0 

i*5 

X.2 

1.6 

Bank pi excises. 

82,471 

88,599 

94,865 

97,628 

124,000 

54,370 

17,735 

%. 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 j 

°*9 

x.x 

0.8 

0.8 


ITALY. 

TIIR “ BANCA DICREDITO AGRICOEO” IN TUSCANY. — Relasione del Consigho ii am- 
mmstrasione. Bserctsto 1917. Florence, 1918. 

At the end of 1913 the representatives of some of the agricultural 
institutions of Tuscany began to do propaganda work for the constitu- 
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tion of an agricultural bank of which the need was much felt in this district. 
Such an institution was founded in October of the same year in the form 
of a joint-stock co-operative so 'iety with a capital of 6,000 liras. It propos¬ 
ed to afford agricultural credit to all classes of producers. The members, 
who at first numbered 25, had reached the number of 403 on 31 December 
1916. They then held 858 shares corresponding to a capital of 85,800 liras. 
On 31 December 1917 they numbered 472 and had a subscribed capital 
of 101,100 liras. In 1917 more than 500 applications for loans, of a total 
sum of 1,684,976 liras, were received, as against 568,483 in 1915. The 
deposits on current account amounted on ji December 1916 to 93,725 liras 
and on 31 December 1917 to 136,581 liras. The total sum deposited during 
the year we are considering reached 878,926. The year closed with a pro¬ 
fit of 5,144 liras. 

This bank has not limited itself to the function of affording credit, 
but has made itself, to meet the needs of the time and place, an active 
centre for all initiative taken in the matter of organizing agricultural trade 
and industry. It has associated agriculturists and brought them into 
direct contact with institutions concerned with consumption, thus saving 
them from exploitation by dishonest middlemen. The various kinds of 
initiative it has taken include the formation of the Societa fra proprietari 
di boschi per lo smercio del legname, or Society of Owners of Woods for the 
Sale of their Timber. A consortium of producers for the direct sale of 
their produce on the market of Florence is also in course of formation 


SPAIN. 


ACTIVITY OF THE P 6 SIT 0 S IN 1916. — Actividad de los Pdsitos durante el ejercuio de 
1916. Delegacidn Regia de Pdsitos. Memona que lleva al gaibierno de S. AT. el Delegado 
Regto. Madrid iqiy 

We borrow from a memorial as to 1916, which the Royal Delegation of 
the Pdsitos has published, the following data showing the activity of these 
old institutions of agricultural credit from which the rural element in Spanish 
Society has in other times derived so much profit (1). 

In the year we are now considering total receipts amounted to 600,535.36 
pesetas, and disbursemets to 540.999*82 pesetas, so that there was a credit 
balance of 5°i535-54 pesetas. 

The total loan operations effected covered 25,087,411.25 pesetas; of 
which sum 21,419,604.83 pesetas was the amount of loans granted, and 
3,667,806.42 pesetas that of deferred repayments and renewals of loans. 
These figures are less by 939,446.97 pesetas than those of the preceding year. 

Repayments amounted to the total sum of 20,624,442.42 pesetas of 


(t) For the origin, the historical development and the present organization 01 the Pdsitos 
see our issues for January 19x4 and March and December 19x5 (Monthly Bulletin of Economic 
and Social Intelligence). 
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which sum 19,133,269.45 pesetas represented 114,931 voluntary repayments, 
and 1,491,172.96 pesetas represented 10,441 forced repayments. 

At the close of the year in question the capital of the Positos amounted 
to 94,107,116.68 pesetas, distributed as follows : 76,137,211.17 pesetas were 
held by 244,946 debtors; 12,189,111.35 pesetas were in hand ; 5,780,794.16 
pesetas were held in securities and inventoried property. 

Old debts, of which a good number represent fictitious sums, difficult 
of recovery, and originated before the creation of the Royal Delegation 
of the Positos , numbered 108,783 and amounted to 49,644,374.07 pesetas at 
the end of 1916. 

To conclude these brief notes, we will give comparative figures as to 
loans granted and renewed by the Pdsitos in the five years from 1912 to 
1916, and as to the repa3 r ments effected in that period. 


Loans 


Year 

Granted 

Renewed 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 . . . 

• • 18,257,369 

3.169,335 

21,626,705 

1913 . . . 

. . 16,812,287 

4.545.494 

21,357.782 

1914 . . . 

• • 19.194.495 

4.079.995 

23,274,491 

1915 • ■ • 

. . 17,907,822 

4.607,253 

22,514,075 

1916 . . . 

. . 21,419,605 

3,667,806 

25,087,411 


Repayments 


Year 

Voluntary 

Forced 

Total 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

1912 . 

14,643,679 

1,697,406 

16,331,086 

1913 .... 

16,137,845 

1,127,157 

17,265,003 

X 9 I 4 . 

15.783,510 

1,177,688 

16,961,148 

X 9 X 5 . 

17,314,781 

1,203,573 

18,515,354 

1916 . 

19,133,269 

I , 49 I , I 73 

20,624,442 
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AUSTRALIA. 

AN INTERESTING AWARD AFFECTING LABOUR 
IN SHEEPFARMING. 


source: 

The Pastoral Reviea> Vol XXVII, Nos 4, 1 , 6 and 7,16 Apul, 16 May, 16 June and 16 July 
10x7 Sydney and Melbourne 


A recent dispute has ended in an award which establishes the terms on 
which Australian sheepfarmers, that most important class of the citizens 
of the dominion, may engage labour. The Australian Workers' Union 
on the one hand, and the Pastoralists’ Federal Council of Australia, the 
United Pastoralists' and Grazing Farmers' Association of Queensland, the 
Graziers' Association of New South Wales, the Pastoralists' Association of 
South Australia, the Pastoralists' Association of West Darling andthePas- 
toralists' Union of Southern Riverina were in conflict. The case was tried 
before the Court of Counciliation and Arbitration at Sydney. 

An award of 1911 had established conditions for certain dassses of 
employees. The extension of the regulation of rights and duties, affecting 
respectively employees and employers, and the rate at which other catego¬ 
ries of labourers were to be paid in the sheepfarming industry, were the 
subject of the dispute. We will consider it merely in so far as its results 
are concerned, disregarding its aspect as a class struggle. 

The terms which have been fixed are of great interest as affording an 
example of an extremely minute and detailed agreement which governs the 
relations of a considerable group of federated agricultural labourers and those 
who may be called their united employers, the latter also being represented 
by their unions or associations in the various States of the commonwealth. 
European countries afford no example of an agreement of an equally large 
bearing or equally precise as to its clauses. We therefore think it well to 
reproduce almost completely the provisions of this Australian award, which 
will remain in force until 1920 when it may be recast. 
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§ i. The employees’ demands. 

The claims of the employees on sheepfarming stations, which the Aus¬ 
tralian Workers’ Union formulated, aimed at bettering the conditions of 
their life as well as at securing higher wages for them. Essentially they have 
been determined by the rise in the cost of living which has followed on the 
war, a rise which caused the pressure brought to bear on the sheepfarmers* 
associations to be irresistible. 

As regards their general living conditions the shearers asked that each 
man should be provided with a fibre or kapok mattress, that the employer 
should engage a man who would keep the huts in order while shearing was 
in process and pay him a shed hand’s wages, and that the employer should 
provide a properly stocked medicine chest and place a clock in the shearing 
shed. They asked that the hours of labour of all station hands should not 
exceed forty-eight in one week and should cease at noon on Saturdays. 
No sheep suffering from an offensive wound or sore or maggots or corrup¬ 
tion was to be brought into the shed. Shearers were to have the right to 
refuse to shear sheep affected with prickly pear, and were to receive extra 
pay if they consented to shear them. 

The workers also asked that cooks should be paid at a fixed rate, that 
the conditions on which shed hands were employed should be modified, 
and that station hands should receive certain notable benefits. For this 
latter class minimum rates of weekly pay, additional to board and lodging, 
were fixed as follows, irrespectively of age: boundary riders, 40s; bullock, 
horse, camel and mule and donkey drivers, stockmen, musterers, rabbit 
poisoners, prickly pear cutters, lamb markers, tank sinkers, dam makers, 
well borers’ labourers, pick and shovel men and sheep drovers, 50s; carpen¬ 
ters, blacksmiths, saddlers, cooks, cattle drovers, 50s; married couples, 
£150 a year and double rations; all other classes of station hands, classi¬ 
fied as “ general station hands ”, 50s. 

The union also demanded that shearers, wool pressers, etc. should 
be paid according to a certain scale. 

The case came before the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in April 
1917, after several vain attempts to reach an amicable settlement. The im¬ 
portance of the agreement in question appears from the fact that the Aus¬ 
tralian Workers' Union, which was the claimant, has nearly 73,000 mem¬ 
bers in whose name it imposed conditions. The union’s claims were exa¬ 
mined very carefully; evidence given by the Commonwealth Statistician 
as to the increased cost of living was taken into account; and the award 
fixing rates of pay was given only after exhaustive discussion had taken 
place. It may therefore be held to be fitted to the present conditions of la¬ 
bour on Australian sheeepfarms. 
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§ 2. The new award as to employment on sheepfarms. 

The following are the chief provisions of the new award governing the 
relations between labour and capital in the sheepfarming industry. 

Before any member of the Australian Workers' Unions is employed for 
hire, by or on behalf of any member of the employers' associations already 
named, who are respondents in this case, on shearing, crutching (i), wig¬ 
ging (2) or ringing (3), or as shed hand, general hand, woolpresser or dumper (4) 
or employer's cook for the classes of employees cited, a written agreement 
shall be signed by the member of the workers' union concerned and by 
his emplo3 T er. 

This provision also applies to persons employed on scouring wool. 

No respondent in the case shall permit any of the functions of these kinds 
of employees to be exercised on his station by a contractor or any other 
person except in accordance with the terms and conditions of the award 
and on the same terms as though the contractor or other person were a 
respondent and bound by the award. 

The terms on which labour may be hired are the following; 

Shearers are *to receive the following minimum rates of pay: 

If they are not given rations of food : for shearing flock sheep (wethers, 
ewes, lambs), 30s. per hundred; for shearing rams over six months old, other 
than special stud rams, and ram stags, 60s per hundred; for shearing stud 
ewes and their lambs, other than special stud ewes, 37s 6 d per hundred; 
for shearing special studs, pay as specially arranged but not less than 175 a 
day additional to cooked rations of food, shearing requisites being provided. 

If they are given rations of food they receive these rations of food less 
20s a week. 

“ Ram stags " are rams which have been castrated after they are eigh¬ 
teen months old ; and “ stud ewes " are ewes from which rams are bred for 
sale or use on stations. 

The minimum rates of pay for crutching, wigging or ringing at sheds 
or to employees other than station hands are the following: 

If rations are not provided: for crutching between the legs only, 6s per 
hundred ; for all other crutching, 7s 6 d per hundred; for wigging or ringing, 
3s 6 d per hundred ; for either wigging or ringing in addition to crutching, 
is per hundred additional to crutching rate; for wigging and ringing, 5s 
6 d per hundred; for wigging and ringing in addition to crutching, is 6 d per 
hundred additional to crutching rate. 

If rations are found 17s a day; or if piece work rates are paid: for crutch¬ 
ing between the legs only 5s per hundred; for all other crutching 6s 6 d per 


(1) To “ crutch ” is to remove the dirty wool about the hoofs of sheep. 

(2) To “ wig ”is to shear the head of a sheep 
{3) To “ ring ” is to trim a fleece. 

(4) To “dump * ’ is to press together two balls of wool until theyare reduced to the volume 
of one. 
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hundred ; for wigging or ringing 3s per hundred ; for either wigging or ringing 
in addition to crutching, 9 d per hundred additional to the crutching rate; 
for wigging and ringing 5s per hundred; for wigging and ringing in addition 
to crutching, is 3 d per hundred in addition to the crutching rate. 

The minimum rates to be paid to those acting as shed hands or being 
generally useful during shearing or crutching are: to adults £3 a week and 
keep ; to boys between 18 and 21, 37s 6 d a week and keep; to boys under 
18,30s a week and keep; for overtime, pay at the rate of one and ahalf times 
the ordinary pay for the first two hours and double the ordinary pay after¬ 
wards. 

The minimum rates to be paid to woolpressers, if the Ferrier, the Rack 
and Pinion or the Adelaide Box Press be used, are the following: 

If rations be not provided : For greasy wool pressed by hand, 7 %d 
per cwt. or 2s per bale; pressed by hand and also dumped, 9 d per cwt. or 
2S 4 y 2 d per bale; pressed by power 4 s / 4 rf per cwt. or 15 3 y 2 d per bale; 
pressed by power and also dumped, 6 y 2 d per cwt. or is 8 ) 2 d per bale. 

For washed wool pressed by hand, 10 B / i d per cwt. or 2s 3 v 2 d per bale; 
pressed by hand and also dumped, is 1 y 2 d per cwt. or 2s 9 d per bale; 
pressed by power, 7 d per cwt. or is 5 y 2 d per bale ; pressed by power and 
also dumped, 8 y 2 d per cwt. or 2s 1 V 2 d per bale. 

The weights mentioned are the net weights of the wool. 

The pressing of wool does not include weighing, branding or stacking. 

A bale is to be treated as dumped if it is pressed to 18 cubic feet or 
to a height of* 3 feet 3 inches. 

For pressing by an}" other press than those mentioned an extra id per 
cwt. or 3 d per bale is paid. 

If dumping is done with an Adelaide Box Press the rate of pay is less 
by id per cwt. or 3^ per bale. 

But if the total sum which the woolpresser would receive under these 
rates is less than 95s per week of employment, the employer shall pay the 
deficiency to the employee. 

If rations be provided these rates are less by 20s a week. 

For time work : £4 a week and keep. 

When wool scours are held on stations the minimum rates to be paid 
to those working on them are the following : 

For adults, £3 a week and keep; for boys between eighteen and 
twenty-one, 37s 6 d a week and keep; for boys under eighteen, 30s a week and 
keep; for overtime, one and a half times the usual rate for the first two hours 
and double the usual rate afterwards. 

For cooks: 6s per week for every man for whom cooking is done and 
keep, or 72s per week and keep. 

But if the total sum a cook would receive when paid at the former of 
these rates be less than 72s a week, the employer shall pay him the defi¬ 
ciency. 

When an employer has mixed functions (e. g. as woolpresser and shed 
hand) he shall be paid as though he discharged only the most highly paid 
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of Ms functions. For the purpose of this clause weighing, branding and 
stacking shall be treated as functions of shejl hands. 

Of every ten pens used during shearing or crutching, at least one shall 
be given to or reserved for a learner. 

The minimum rates to be paid to station hands other than boundary 
riders are the following: 63s per week without keep ; 48s per week with keep, 
but for boys between eighteen and twenty-one 20s per week with keep and 
to boys under eighteen only 15s per week with keep. 

The minimum rates to be paid to boundary riders are 55s per week 
without keep and 40s per week with keep. 

But wages may be paid to station hands in kind, that is to say in the 
form of allowances and perquisites, up to a value not exceeding 30s a week. 
The value of the allowances or perquisites is to be fixed from time to time 
by an agreement between the employer and the employee to which the 
claimant organization assents in writing, or failing such an agreement by 
the appropriate Board of Reference. 

In the case of station hands working at or about the homestead, hours 
of duty shall not exceed fifty-two a week without payment for overtime 
wMch shall be at a rate one and a half times the ordinary rate. 

Stationhandsshallbeentitledtoholidays, without deduction of pay, on 
Christmas Day, Boxing Day, New Year's Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Eight Hour Day, the King's Birthday, and any day fixed for the Federal 
or State elections, or on such other day as the employer and employee 
may mutually agree to substitute for these. The holidays specified mean 
the days so observed in a district. An employee called upon to work on a‘ 
holiday to which he is entitled shall be paid for the whole day at a rate one 
and a half times the ordinary rate. 

Old and infirm employees who act as shed hands, are generally useful 
during shearing or crutching, or work at a wool scour or as station hands, and 
are unable to earn the fixed minimum rate, may be paid at a lower rate, to 
be fixed with the consent of the claimant organization by a written agreement 
signed by this organization or b}* its authority, or such rate may be 
fixed with the written consent of the appropriate Board of Reference. The 
consent in writing must in either case accompany a statement of the specific 
ground (age, slowness, infirmity or other) on wMch it is granted and the 
minimum rate permitted, and it must apply to no more than one year and 
no more than one employer. 


§ 3. The boards of reference. 

Seven Boards of Reference are established for the following districts: 
1) the West Darling district as defined by the rules of the Pastoralists' As¬ 
sociation of West Darling; 2) the rest of New South Wales except Southern 
Riverina as defined by the rules of the Graziers' Association of New South 
Wales; 3) the State of Victoria and the Southern Riverina district as de- 
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fined by the rules of the Pastoralists’ Union of Southern Riverina; 4) the 
State of South Australia; 5) the Cook, Burke, North Kennedy and Gre¬ 
gory North districts of Qeensland, as defined in the existing State land Acts 
6) the Leichhardt, South Kennedy, Port Curtis and Mitchell districts of 
Queensland, as defined in the same Acts; 7) the Gregory, South Warrego, 
Maranoa, Burnett, Moreton, Wide Bay and Darling Downs districts of 
Queensland as defined in the same Acts. 

A board shall consist of two persons to represent employers and two 
persons to represent the claimant union; except in districts 1), 5) and 6) 
where it shall consist of one person to represent employers and one to repre¬ 
sent the claimant union, and where the Registrar may fill vacancies in the 
board or, at the request of any party to the award, substitute for any 
member thereof another member in the same interest. 

The board is to meet when and where the members arrange, or, failing 
such arrangement, as the Registrar or Deputy Registrar of the State 
appoints. 

If the board be equally divided on any question and call on the Regis¬ 
trar for his decision, he or his nominee for the occasion shall be a member 
of the board. 

The following functions are assigned to each board : 

a) That of deciding whether any rations or living accommodation sup¬ 
plied or to be supplied by any respondent are good and sufficient; 

b) That of deciding whether the rate at which the cook of a joint mess 
is paid or a scale of rations observed is too high, and if so by how much it 
is too high; 

c) That of deciding whether an employer keeps or has kept a proper 
and sufficient stock of the simpler medical and surgical remedies, or whether 
he sells or has sold such remedies at cost price added to cost of carriage ; 

d) That of ascertaining the value of perquisites or allowances given 
or to be given to station hands in part payment of wages ; 

e) That of fixing a lower rate of wages than the prescribed minimum 
rate in the case of the employee unable to earn such minimum. 

As regards 6), if the board find the rate at which the cook of the joint 
mess is paid or the scale of rations observed is too high, the claimant organi¬ 
zation undertakes to pay to the employer the amount of the excess as asses¬ 
sed b}' the board. 

“ Keep ” is stated to mean “ good and sufficient living accommodation 
and good and sufficient rations cooked, so far as necessary, by a competent 
cook”, except in the case of station hands in which “it does not include ac¬ 
commodation under a roof or cooking when the circumstances render such 
accommodation or cooking inpracticable 

The term " station hand ” does not apply to “ female domestics working 
only at the homestead or any male domestic who has no duties outside the 
bouse ”. 

The award immediately, on 28 June 1917, affected rates of pay, except 
in the case of station hands in which it became operative after 1 January 
1918. 


5 
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The rate at which agricultural labourers in Australia are paid under this 
award is the same rate as that already applicable in the case of town workmen, 
the minimum being in both cases 63s a week. It is the first time this parity 
of treatment has been realized. We must add that the measure is not only 
due to the generally increased cost of living which has resulted on the war. 
It is also in part an effect of the scarcity of labour which has followed on enlist¬ 
ments, and whifch it seeks to mitigate by offering to rural labourers similar 
conditions to those enjoyed by town workmen. 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN ENGLAND 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO OXFORDSHIRE. 


source: 

Ashby (Arthur W«): Allotments and Small Holdings tx Oxfo/dshnc, The Claiendon Press, 
Oxford, 1917. 


§ i. The decline oe the smaee eandowner. 

In the first three quarters of the nineteenth century the agricultural 
production of England was largely increased; and this increase was the ac¬ 
companiment of a change in the agrarian system, the alteration from the 
system of small to that of large farms. The following circumstances are 
cited as causing the decline of the small cultivating landowner which al¬ 
lowed his holding to be merged in a large farm : 

1. Some of his rights were indefinite and may have been lost during 
enclosures of land under Acts of Parliament or on the occasion of disputes. 

2. When allotments were made after enclosures the overhead and 
direct expenses of the process fell more heavily on small than on large owners. 

3. ^ The class of labourers who at the same time worked for wages and 
owned some land was adversely affected by the fall of wages at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and many of its members were obliged to sell or 
mortgage their small properties. 

4. Small owners or tenants who cultivated their holdings without 
employing labour outside their own families suffered by the system of sub¬ 
sidizing wages by poor rates, for they were compelled to pay poor rates and 
yet derived no benefit from them. 

5. Owners occupying their own small holdings were led to mortgage 
these during the period of high prices in the earlier nineteenth century 
by the cost of enclosures and improvements, their desire to buy more land 
or the necessity of paying legacies left by their fathers. In the period of 
falling prices these mortgages were a source of ^weakness. 

6. Some small owners sold their land because they wished to invest 
money in industries other than agriculture; a greater number because they 
wished to become tenants of larger farms, capital invested in land being 
less productive than capital invested in farm stock. They found their 
market among capitalists who wished for a safe investment and capitalists 
acquiring land in order to build up for themselves a social position. 
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7. The high prices of land made arable farming the most profitable 
form of agriculture, and it was one in which considerable economies could 
be eifected by production on a laige scale. 

& Between 1790 and 1845 there were frequent and violent changes in 
piices which allowed only strong alert men in any class of cultivators to 
maintain their position. 

9. Between 1760 and 1845 there was an almost universal tendency 
towards production on a large scale. New and strong competitive forces 
were rapidly clearing away all customary supports and defences, and in 
consequence both fanning methods and the agricultural class were subject 
to new and rigid tests. 

The great objections to the new prevalence of large leasehold farms 
aie fist that it disturbed the distribution of wealth, making the cottager 
poorer than before, at least as compared with the farmer and with the land- 
owner ; secondly that a landless labourer is widely held to be less valuable 
as a citizen than a small landowner ; and thirdly that a place as producer 
of poultry, butter and cheese, bacon and vegetables which the smallholder 
was fitted to fill was left vacant on his disappearance. 

It is remarkable that the process of capitalizing agricultural production 
and engrossing farms went no further than it did. Banners did not seek 
to hold more land than they themselves could manage and capitalize. The 
limit of the engrossing movement seems to have been reached about 1875, 
and in 1885 it was stated that “ the tendencies of the day are running counter 
to the large farm system in favour a quarter of a century ago farmers, 
in part perhaps because they did not anticipate the competition they even¬ 
tually encountered from importers of American wheat and beef and Austra¬ 
lian mutton, never adopted the system of management common in indus¬ 
tries other than agiiculture. 

§ 2. The landless labourer and the demand 

FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 

The disappearance of the small owner left the large landowners, the 
tenant farmers and the landless labourers who worked for wages as the 
only important representatives of the agricultural interest in England. The 
improvement in agricultural methods effected in the earlier nineteenth 
century benefited the two former but not the last-named class. The la¬ 
bourer did not receive his due share of the results of progress. The Report 
on Labourers’ Wages in 1824, that of the Poor Law Commission a decade 
later, the Reports on Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture 
in 1843 and 1867, and the articles of James Caird in 1851 all bear witness 
to this fact, at least as far as the midland, southern and western counties 
were concerned. 

The industrial worker who lost his economic independence sometimes 
found a substitute for it in association with his fellows. The weaver who 
had to abandon his own hand-loom and become a factory worker might 
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join a co-operative or friendly society^ and he thus could become part of 
a unit larger than a family whose accumulated force was one with which 
to reckon. But it was difficult for the disposessed agricultural labourer 
to combine with others because the members of his class were widely scat¬ 
tered over the rural areas. Some experiments in association were failures. 
The effort of the Dorchester labourers to form an union in 1834 was so suc¬ 
cessfully checked that no new attempt in the same direction was made until 
in 1871 the agitation began for a Herefordshire union and in 1872 the Na¬ 
tional Union was organized in Warwickshire. This movement of the ' se¬ 
venties was handicapped by the condition of the labourers : their wages al¬ 
lowed no margin for subscriptions to an association; they were uneducated, 
in many cases quite illiterate, and thus not equal to the work of orga¬ 
nization. In spite of these causes of weakness the movement met with 
initial successes, but it failed ultimately because of the disorganization of 
the agricultural industry brought about by the loss of capital which arose 
out of the wet seasons and the influx of foreign produce in the f seventies. 
The supply of resident labourers came to exceed the demand, and there was 
a reversion among them to individualistic methods, to competition which 
was accompanied by reduced wages. The family became once more the sole 
economic unit in agriculture. 

The demand which afterwards arose among labourers for small holdings 
has been of two kinds. First there has been a demand for a small holding 
of some five acres which is like that for allotments (1) in that it arises from 
the necessity of supplementing inadequate wages. Secondly there has been 
a demand for small holdings up to 50 acres in extent and sufficient to 
support a family; and this want springs from a desire for economic and 
moral independence. 

It is natural that the demands of both kinds should be keenest where 
agricultural wages are lowest. The labourers’ movement of the ‘ seventies, 
the movement for allotments and the movement for small holdings are 
alike in that they have been largely confined to the counties in which lit¬ 
tle has been done to improve the economic position of the labourer. In 
1907 the average weekly earnings of ordinary farm labourers in England 
w'ere 17s. 6 d. In twenty-one counties in which this average was exceeded 
294,400 males were employed on agriculture in addition to bailiffs and fore¬ 
men. In these counties 3,669 agricultural labourers, or fifteen per thou¬ 
sand of the total number, applied for small holdings between 1907 and 1914; 
and the number of holdings established was sufficient for ten per thousand. 
In the nineteen counties in which the average earnings were below the ave¬ 
rage there were 294,200 agricultural labourers ; and of this number 7,393 
or more than twenty-five per thousand applied for holdings between 1907 
and 1914, and the number established would provide for twenty-eight pel 
thousand. These facts appear clearly from the following table : 


(1) See the article in our issue for February 1018, pacje i(>|. 




(i) Number uncertain. 
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It should be remembered that not all small holdings are held by la¬ 
bourers as supplementirg their wages and by persons whose sole income 
they constitute. The following table shows the predominant source of‘ 
the income of the persons who in 1914 occupied the 360 small holdings 
existing in the county of Oxford. 


Class of occupiers 


Number 


Percent, of total 


I abourers. 

59 

16 

Persons depending on their holdings (excluding poultry , 
specialists and market gardeners) . . . 

76 !i79 

21 

Market gardeners., 

»»\ 1 

7 ^ 

Poultry farmers. 1 

16 

4 

Pensioners and persons having private means.j 

51 

14 

Artisans.' 

38 

IO 

Professional persons. ... 

b 

2 

Tradeis. 

23 

6 

Hauliers and carriers. ... 

47 ’ 

13 

Publicans. 

2 ° 

: 5 

Farmers vt o have annexed small holdings to larger farms 

8 

( 2 

Unclassi ed.I 

A 

0 

f 

360 

TOO 


Thus only 46 per cent, of the small holdings in Oxfordshire were occu¬ 
pied by agricultural labourers and by persons who had no source of income 
outside the holdings. In some cases the labourers use their holdings as the 
means to acquire others which are self-supporting. But in Oxfordshiie, 
the county as to which we have detailed facts, the small holding has little 
importance as a step in the social ladder of the agricultural class. Not more 
than 4 or 5 per cent, of the labourers can become self-supporting cultivators. 
In this connection the special conditions prevailing in this county of low 
wages and large farms should be remembered. 

In Oxfordshire large farms of 300 acres or more cover more than 40 
per cent, of the total acreage, in all England and Wales only 24 per cent, 
of the total acreage. Farms of from 50 to 300 acres also cover in Oxford¬ 
shire a larger acreage than the average for all England and Wales. It is 
therefore noi^ surprising that while 14 per cent, of the whole area of England 
is given up to holdings between five and fifty acres in extent, only 8 per 
cent, of the area of Oxfordshire is so occupied. This fact must be borne 
in mind if any idea as to English small holdings in general is to be derived 
from the following tables: 
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Thus it appears that in Oxfordshire the large majority of occupants 
of small holdings of all sizes rent them, and that the number owning them 
has diminished both relatively and absolutely. 


§ 3. The value of small holdings. 

There are four motives which mainly influence the advocates of an 
increased productivity of land. They desire that the country shall directly 
maintain the largest possible rural population; that it shall yield the 
greatest possible gross amount of food; that it shall give the greatest pos¬ 
sible net income to those cultivating it; or that it shall yield the greatest 
possible net amount of food to be sold for the sustenance of the industrial 
population. 

The two first of these both arise out of the presumption that the rural 
population is more valuable to the State than the town population. 

Mr. Arthur Ashby, who has made an exhaustive enquiry into the small 
holdings of Oxfordshire, does not however rate the small holder highly as 
a citizen. “ Where a men climbs from the allotment to the small hold¬ 
ing, and from the small holding to the farm, the early stages frequently 
have been made possible with the assistance of some subsidiary industry 
or petty business. During this period, which may last for many years, 
the cultivator becomes accustomed to making small economies and small 
cautious investments; in fact thrift and caution are the keynotes of the 
management. When the passage is made from the holding of thirty acres 
or so to 100 acres or more, the cultivator is usually past his prime as a worker, 
his mind is stereotyped by his former cautiousness and frugality, and the 
effect of his life's experience is to make him a very conservative farmer 
and unprogressive as a business man ”. There is a danger that the advant¬ 
ages of industry and thrift may be purchased at too heavy a cost. Too 
continuous application to work sometimes hardens and narrows a small 
holder's character. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the new generation, it 
is important to notice that in Oxfordshire the small holders occupy larger 
houses, have better supplies of fuel and better and more food — especially 
vegetables, bacon 1 and eggs, and milk and butter where cows are kept — 
than the farm labourers. 

As regards the productivity of small holdings this varies with the use 
to which they are put. In producing vegetables, fruit and flowers on small 
holdings the cultivator has more advantages over the large unit than in fol¬ 
lowing any other system of cultivation. A high ratio of capital and labour 
to acreage prevails, and close detailed attention is necessary to success; 
and although the use of machinery on larger market-gardens may have its 
advantages, many of the necessary processes need highly skilled manual 
labour. A family is therefore well suited to the work of a small holding 
used as a market-garden, and being directly interested in its yield is usually 
stimulated to work on it industriously. Market-gardening is however con- 
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ditioned by an ever increasing demand for quality and quantity. In this 
respect the small holder is under a handicap: he often has not the time, even 
if he have the ability, to watchthe constant variations of the market closely; 
his consignments are small and his costs of transport proportionately 
heavy; his methods of preparing and packing are sometimes unsuitable or 
clumsy. It therefore happens frequently that he is at the mercy of the 
salesman who may or may not have time and inclination to instruct him. 
The area of the most successful small holders' market gardens is from four 
to ten acres. 

Poultry are generally regarded as stock particularly suited to small hold- . 
ings; but it was found that in Oxfordshire the small holders themselves, 
except a few specialists, are too apt to look upon them as unimportant ac¬ 
cessories. Little trouble is taken in selecting breeds either for laying or 
for being fattened ; and fowls are rarely crammed. Some few holders who 
make a speciality of poultry were however producing eggs and chickens 
in 1914 to the gross value of £70 or more an acre. This represented the most 
intensive agricultural production in the county. It required considerable 
skill, experience and capital; how much of the last-named appears when it 
is found that a holder producing birds and eggs to the value of £200 a 
year might earn no more than 15s. to £1 a week. From one to three acres 
is the most usual size of an intensive poultry holding in Oxfordshire; and 
this, if sufficiently stocked, is enough to employ one person. On a poultry- 
farm of more than five acres other stock was invariably found in 1914. 

Dairy farming is suitably practised on a small holding if the market¬ 
ing of the milk and the making and marketing of its derivatives be properly 
organized. A dairy farm needs the personal and sympathetic supervision 
which a small holder is likely to give. Milk cannot be supplied from abroad 
and therefore the small holder has no competitor save the large dairy 
fanner. The latter has however fairly well filled the market in Oxfordshire ; 
and the small holder's best chance in this county is to produce and retail 
milk in rural areas where the bulk of the milk produced is sent to large 
consuming centres. Butter and cheese are largely imported ; and in com¬ 
peting with the foreign importer the small holder is necessarily at a dis¬ 
advantage because his product is not standardized. Where cows are kept 
mainly or solely to raise stock the small holder has a certain advantage 
where the rearing of young calves is concerned, especially if he use substi¬ 
tutes for milk. But his facilities of this kind are expensive. 

It is recommended that dairy farms be not established on holdings 
of less than twenty-five or thirty acres; and on holdings of this size only if 
green crops and roots, to supply extra fodder, be grown on a large part of 
the land. Otherwise a dairy farm should be at least forty acres in extent. 
Where stock is raised on a small holding the land should be fertile: other¬ 
wise the area of fifty acres is insufficient. 

Sheep farming is best followed on holdings of more than fifty acres. 
If no rough grazings exist a small holder has difficulty in securing a liveli¬ 
hood from the sheep on his land. If there are rough grazings the flocks 
on them should be grouped if much duplication of labour is to be avoided. 
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Moreover a small holder very rarely has the highly specialized qualities of a 
good shepherd. 

In the case of arable farms small holders suffer from their lack of ma¬ 
chinery. A small holder occupying twenty-five acres or more of arable or 
mixed arable and pasture land can make a living: he keeps two or three 
cows, he rears young stock, he keeps pigs. But to develop the full capaci¬ 
ties of twenty-five acres of arable land he should keep a team of horses 
which would be idle for about a third of its time, and use harvesting ma¬ 
chinery for preparing foods economically. If he have no machines for 
cutting chaff, cutting roots and grinding com he must spend long evenings 
of winter laboriously performing these operations by hand. 

Small holdings were in favour in the period of high spasmodic earn¬ 
ings and intermittent employment in agriculture. The small holder could 
then increase his income by occasionally working for a neighbouring farmer. 
Agricultural labour has become scarce and employment has consequently 
been regularized; and it is possible that this may eventually lead to a 
decline in the demand for small holdings, other than the market-gardens, 
the poultry farms and the dairy farms which are so situated in relation to 
markets that they are certainly profitable. 

In conclusion something should be said of the class who use their small 
holdings only as subsidiary means of support. In Oxfordshire they consti¬ 
tute slightly more than half the total number of small holders. Experience 
and capital being equal, the man whose sole occupation is the cultivation 
of his land is the best fanner. Among the others the labourer whose hold¬ 
ing supplements his wages is usually a keen cultivator. Tradesmen some¬ 
times use a holding solely or chiefly as grazing land ; and hauliers and car¬ 
riers in some cases do the same, thus sacrificing the initial advantage for 
tilling their holdings which their possession of horses and equipment gives 
them. Mr. Ashby found in 1914 that some men who used small holdings 
in Oxfordshire as adjuncts to other businesses should either be deprived of 
them or else stimulated to make fuller use of them. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN BRAZILIAN AGRICULTURE — The Statisl, Vo 1 XCI, 
No. 2081, London, 12 Januarv 1918. 

Owing to the war there has been a very important decline in the stea¬ 
dily increasing migratory current into Brazil. In 1913 the immigrants 
numbeied 192,000. During the war their numbers have been as follows: 


1914 . 82,000 persons 

1915 . 32,000 » 

1916 34,000 » 


By the Italian participation in the war and the emigration of Italian 
colonists these figures have been further reduced. 

On the other hand the greater demand for foodstuffs in Europe lias led 
Brazilian agriculture into quite untiodden paths. The pressure of circum¬ 
stances has demanded an increase of agricultural laboui and the consequent 
utilization of native labour. An interesting situation has thus arisen for 
it had been said that the agricultural piosperitv of the country was variously 
tied to the annual immigratory currents. 

Of course to Brazil, with her 27 million inhabitants spread over an im¬ 
mense territory, an annual immigration of from 150,000 to 200,000 persons 
seemed a special benefit. The European newcomers, penetrating further 
and further inland, tilled the soil, created new riches and developed the 
country. But there is a difference between the general needs of the country 
and the wants of the landowners. 

Brazil had suffered for centuries, morally and economically, from the 
evil of abnormal labour conditions produced by slavery. The rapid revolu¬ 
tion of 1888 shattered the very basis of her social structure, and immigrants 
seemed to provide the only way out of the difficulty. Such a view was en¬ 
couraged by events in the province, afterwards the State, of San Paulo, 
which foresaw the consequences of emancipation and organized immi¬ 
gration according!}-. 

Between 1888 and 1917 Brazil received about 3,000,000 immigrants, 
the final million reaching the country during the last ten years. These 
European immigrants used to find employment on the large coffee estates, 
but their intention generally was to become accustomed to the environ 
ment, earn some money, and buy a small holding after a couple of years. 
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It was a good thiug for the country, but a precarious arrangement for the 
landowners who had to renew their labourers almost every year. 

The depression of the coffee industry and its crises determined a still 
more accentuated movement of colonists towards small holdings. The 
San Paulo administration, alarmed by the proportions of this movement, 
organized a scheme for supporting the landowners, and formed 11 colonial 
nuclei ” of small properties in the coffee district, in order to constitute 
“workmen nurseries” which would provide agricultural labour during the 
busy season on the plantations. Several devices were tried to retain im¬ 
migrants or increase immigration. 

A rough idea of laboui conditions in Southern Brazil is given by the 
San Paulo census for 1906. About 325,000 labourers were registered, namely 
151,000 Brazilians and 174,000 foreigners. Brazilian labourers were most 
numerous in the old districts. Among the newly opened areas of the west 
the following coffee districts aie typical: 


Municipes Frazilians Foreigners 

Roberrao Preto (Mogyana Railway). 4,717 16,805 

Jahu (Paulista Railway). 2,015 8,535 

S. Manoel (Sorocabana Railway]. 1,126 6,237 


It is no exaggeration to say that in Brazil at the beginning of the war 
there were about ten million persons on small holdings who did not do 50 
per cent, of the agricultural work the nation was entitled to expect of them. 
This fact was very important to Brazilian economy and should be borne in 
mind if the effects of the war on the country are to be understood. 

The immigration of skilled European labourers, whom for obvious 
reasons the landowners preferred to employ, the prevailing low wages in 
agriculture, the low prices of foodstuffs and the difficulty of reaching re¬ 
munerative markets, to some extent the national listlessness, the almost 
absolute need of rural banking institutions and rural credit, the want of 
technical knowledge — these were the chief causes of the inferior position 
of Brazilian labour. 

The war has changed the conditions of Brazilian agriculture; rice, 
beans, sugar, cotton, maize and other products can be sold at good prices, 
and consequently there has been in the last three years a rush towards the 
country and rural enterprise. Further,' Brazilian landowners have made the 
experiment of employing Brazilian labourers and found that to do without 
them was a mistake. In Minas Geraes, for example, schemes devised for 
producing nee on a large scale by means of Japanese or Chinese labour were 
finally carried out by Brazilian labourers with success. 

These facts are the natural result of the law of supply and demand. 
In order that the movement may continue government action is also neces¬ 
sary. San Paulo and Rio de Janeiro already have a special department 
for the “ localization ” on small holdings of Brazilian labourers and the pro¬ 
vision of work for them. There should be similar institutions in other 
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States. The establishment of a “ colonial nucleus ** in every area, of experi¬ 
mental stations provided with modem machinery to teach the unskilled 
natives, of credit facilities and of cheap transport is the best means of 
training the national activities to produce efficient and stable labour con¬ 
ditions. 

After the war the steady stream of immigrants will undoubtedly once 
more flow into Brazil, perhaps in increased volume, but it will find a com¬ 
petitor in the native supply of labour which will have a sound economic 
basis. 


CANADA. 

I GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF THE PRICES OF FOOD AND VEGETABLES — 
The Canadian Horticulturist, Toronto, November 1917. 

The chief duties of the Food Controller of Canada are to increase pro¬ 
duction and to prevent the cornering of food by speculators. He enlisted 
about the middle of 1917, the co-operation of well informed men from the 
various provinces and these form a special “Fruit and Vegetable Com¬ 
mittee”. 

This committee has organized in each province a sub-committee includ¬ 
ing one of its own number, and thus it is able to commit the decision on 
purely local problems to the provincial subcommittee they concern. 

The main work of the committee is to promote production by ensuring 
that producers receive, as far as possible, a fair profit on their crops. Undue 
speculation must not be allowed to affect the marketing of crops, and 
middlemen must be prevented from absorbing an undue share of profits. 
The committee also aims at facilitating the distribution of crops. Experts 
have been appointed to supervise the loading and distribution of cars, and 
they will endeavour to enable crops to be marketed with a minimum risk 
of loss from frost or heat. 

The first matter with which the committee dealt was the marketing 
of the apple crop, grown, in particular, in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Nova Scotia. In order to prevent speculation an order-in-council has been 
passed which compels every wholesale merchant dealing in apples to regi¬ 
ster at the Food Controller's Office, and to file there a statement as to his 
purchases, sales, prices, etc. It is believed that this will enable a record 
of gross profits to be kept. Anyone who deals in carloads of apples will 
be held to be a wholesale dealer. 

In order to find out if the profits of wholesale dealers in fruit are unduly 
large the business of some twenty of the most important of them has been 
investigated. Their representatives were questioned at length by the com¬ 
mittee and their books and records examined. Contrary to the general 
opinion, it was found that none of them were making large profits, while 
many, including several of the largest, were hardly covering expenses. One 
well known firm, having a turnover of about a million dollars a year, had 
made a profit of only $ 1,600 in the previous twelve months. In no case 
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did the gross profit exceed II per cent., while the net profits varied from 
1 to about 5 per cent, in the case of the largest firms. 

The-following figures refer to two large firms. 

Firm A. 


Percentage of expenses 


Year 

on sales ' 

Net profits 

1912 . 

• • 7-7 % 

0 0/ 

J /o 

1913 • • • • 

6.7 % • 

2.3 % 

I 9 I 4 . 

• • • 7 % 

2.5 % 

I 9 I 5 . 

• • • • 7 % 

i -9 °o 

1916 .... 

. . . . 6.2 % 

1-7 % 

1917 until July 

- . • . 6.4 % 

0.18 % 


Firm B. 


Year 

Gross profit 

Net profit 

i 9!5 . 

• • • 10.75 % 

2.42 % 

1916 . 

• • • 9-14 °o 

2.26 % 


An order is pending which will make n per cent, the maximum profit 
any wholesale dealer can exact in dealing in apples or potatoes. 

The data we have given show that the problem Canada has to solve is 
rather that of increasing production than that of fighting the illicit profits 
of middlemen. 


* 

* * 

2. WAGES OF FARM LABOURERS IN MANITOBA. 

Crop Bulletin No. 96, recently issued by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Immigration of Manitoba, contains interesting data as to the 
wages paid to farm labourers in the province in 1917. Throughout the 
year farm labourers were very scarce and wages unprecedentedly high. 
The harvest was considerably helped by gangs of town labourers who were 
organized and sent out to the fields to do stooking. The table we reproduce 
shows the average monthly wages in the different agricultural seasons in 
each of the five districts in the province. It is noted in the bulletin that it 
was impossuble to secure an accurate statement of autumn wages as some 
hands are engaged by the month and many by the day. The figures as 
to autumn wages in the table are based on the daily wages for a month 
estimated to include twenty working days. 
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Winter 


Seeding-time 


Summer 


District 

Number 1 Average 
employ-1 monthly 
ed ) wage 

Numbei Average] Number 
employ- monthly employ¬ 
ed wage | ed 

Aveiagc 

monthly 

wage 

Numbei 

employ¬ 

ed 

North Western . . 

. 2,429 

$ 21 

« 

Th 

CO 

IO 

§ 47 4.582 

$ 45 

1 

1 

9,085 

South Western 

• 1.478 

19 

3 ,° 4 ° 

48 1 2J89 

47 

5 , 8 ° 1 

North Central .... 

• 1.546 

23 

3,204 

45 | 2 >737 

46 

7,553 

South Centiai . . . 

•' 1.767 

20 

2,7 

461 2,974 

45 

l 5,497 

Eastern. 

. 1,469 

22 

2,5831 41 | 3 . 74 ° 

42 

1 8,952 

Total 

■ •, 8,689 

1 

I 

16,915' 116,345 

i 


1 36,89 u 


Harvest 
and autumn 


Avei.ige 

lonlhly 

wage 

$ 6 5 

74 

66 

6S 

59 


Some 4,919 women servants were employed on the farms in the first 
and 5,117 in the latter half year. Their average monthly wages from Jan¬ 
uary to June were $18 in the North Western and Eastern, $19 in the North 
Central and South Central, and $21 in the South Western district. From 
June to December these average wages were §20 in the North Western, 
S21 in the Eastern and South Central, S22 in the North Central and $24 
in the South Central District. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

I. A NEW CULTIVATION OF LANDS ORDER FOR ENGLAND AND WALES — 
Journal or i^ncullurt.V ol XXIV, xi, London, February 1018 

In our issue for Ausust 1917 wc showed, m an article called “ Agricul¬ 
ture and the War ", how the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries was en¬ 
abled, by an amendment of the Defence of the Realm Regulations ,passed on 
13 March 1917, to override property rights with a view to ensuring agricul¬ 
tural production in the public interest (1). The powers conferrred by the 
amendment were, as we also explained, given in England and Walts by the 
Cultivation of Lands Order to the War Agricultural Executive Commit¬ 
tees (2). On 11 January 1918 a new Cultivation of Land*? Order was is¬ 
sued by which the poweis granted by the former order and the amendment 
were amplified as follow* : 

r) The committees were already able to take over buildings on land 
of which the}* had taken possession, or buildings convenient to the cultiva¬ 
tion or adaptation for cultivation of such land. They are now empowered 
to take possession of any land or buildings required to provide accommo- 


( 1 ) Pages 79 and 80 . — (3) Pages So to 
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dation for persons, machinery, implements, plant, farm produce, stock 
or animals, employed by the Board of Agriculture, or by the committees on 
its behalf, for the cultivation of land or the increase of the country’s food 
supply; and the land thus taken over may be retained for any of these 
purposes. A committee is not however enabled to provide additional 
buildings for a person who is cultivating land for himself and not on 
behalf of the board. Inhabited dwelling-hoUvSes cannot be taken over, 
and the consent of the board is still necessary to taking over common land. 

2) The committees are further enabled to compel an occupier of 
any land to repair or remove his hedges and fences, and to clear or repair 
his field-drains and ditches, whether natural or artificial. Notice maybe 
served on him to do so, as notice to cultivate his land has been served 
under the earlier order. 

j) The Board of Agriculture obtains the power to call for returns 
from occupiers or managers of any .agricultural lands with respect to the 
cultivation of these or the crops or live stock on them. The board has not 
delegated these powers to the Agricultural Executive Committees. It pro¬ 
poses to issue and collect forms on which at! holders of more than 20 acres 
will state the area of grass land they have ploughed and the area they have 
planted with wheat and other crops at the end of every month until the 
end of April. The^e 1 eturns will be tabulated and the figures for each county 
will be sent to the Agricultural Executive Committee concerned, for its 
information. 

4) The board obtains pnwer to restrict or prohibit, either generally 
or within special areas, the cultivation of particular crops, such as mustard 
or strawberries, or the ploughing up of certain classes of land, such as old 
leys. This power also has not been delegated. 

5) Any negligence or wilful failure to comply with a notice or order 
under the amended -regulations or this order, any obstruction of or inter¬ 
ference with executive action under the regulations, a refusal to give up 
land or buildings of which possession is required under the regulations 
or the order, or refusal to quit land of which the tenancy is similarly deter¬ 
mined, becomes a summary offence. A prosecution cannot however be insti¬ 
tuted by an officer of an Agricultural Executive Committee for any such of¬ 
fence without the consent of the Board of Agriculture. 

6) If, upon the board withdrawing from possession of land, a tenant 
resume possession of it, the v<ilue to such tenant of the tillage and other ope¬ 
rations accomplished by an Agricultural Executive Committee should be 
claimed from him on the basis on which the value of such works is custo¬ 
marily claimed from incoming tenants. Expenditure on more permanent 
w’orks, such as repairs to buildings, draining and the clearing of drains and 
ditches, 'may however create a value which will have to be apportioned be¬ 
tween the landlord and tenant for the purpose of its recovery by the com¬ 
mittee. Except where the tenant accepts sole liability, negotiations for 
a settlement should be conducted at the same time with the landlord and 
with the tenant. 

7) Many drainage authorities established by local Acts have hitherto 
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been unable to levy rates for drainage beyond a fixed sum per acre or per 
pound of rateable value. The recent high prices of coal and labour have 
sometimes caused these limits to prevent the execution of necessary works. 
The new order therefore empowers the Board of Agriculture to enlarge 
such limits upon the application of the drainage authority concerned. The 
power thus to override local Acts cannot be delegated. 


2. AI^IyOTMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WAIVES IN WARTIME. — The Journal of the 
Board ot A^iculfute, Vol XXIY, No. n, London February, 19x8. 

Allotments in 1916 anti, 1917. — In the last two years allotments in 
England and Wales have multiplied at a rate which is characterized as 
marvellous. It is estimated that their present number is not far short of 
one million. Their increase is directly consequent on the movement to 
increase the home production of food which is a result of the war. The new 
allotments belong to the class which in our previous and general article on 
this subject (1) we called‘‘garden allotments ” # They are many of them si¬ 
tuated in or near towns. 

About 200,000 of the new allotments have been formed under the Cul¬ 
tivation of Lands Order administered by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture ; and probably at least as many more have fol¬ 
lowed on voluntary agreements. As an example of the enormous expansion 
of the movement for allotments the position in Luton in Bedfordshire 
may be cited. Before the war there were about a thousand allotments co¬ 
vering 126 acres in this town of 50,000 inahbitants. Since the outbreak 
of war 952 new plots, covering 93 acres, have been provided as permanent 
allotments, and 553, covering 37 acres, for temporary cultivation. In other 
words one in twenty of the population hold allotments. This proportion 
is however far exceeded in Tenby where 450 out of the 900 householders 
are said to have allotments. In Wales progress has been almost as rapid as 
in England. It is in most districts favoured by the landowners, but here 
and there compulsion has had to be exercised in order to obtain land. At the 
beginning of the war the total area of the allotments in Llandudno was 
7 acres: at the end of 1917 the urban council had formed 300 war allot¬ 
ments and 34 plots on railway sidings were being cultivated by railway men. 

The Food Production Department does not advise that wheat be grown 
on allotments. It is estimated that from twice to three times a* much human 
food is obtained from such an average vegetable crop as is commonly grown 
as from an average crop of com on a similar area. Moreover the risk 
of losses to corn crops through the ravage of birds, especially in residential 
districts, and of losses from wind and rain is much greater on a small than 
on a large area. Vegetables are also less liable than corn to the attacks 
of wireworm on newly broken land; they suffer less from drought; they 


(1) See the article in our issue for February 1918, page X55. 
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allow several crops to be obtained from one plot during a year; and their 
cultivation is especially adapted to the use of the spade. 

More than a million tons of vegetables are estimated to have been pro¬ 
duced on English and Welsh allotments in 1917 and to have been consumed 
by the growers and their families. As a consequence the carriage of produce 
was notably reduced, and thousands of working-class families were supplied 
more generously than ever before with fresh vegetables. 

Plans for 1918. — By common consent supplies of food will be very 
short throughout the world in 1918, and it is quite possible that the efforts 
of allotment holders will make all the difference between a reasonably plen¬ 
tiful supply and an extreme scarcity of fresh vegetables. The Food Pro¬ 
duction Department therefore exhorts every allotment holder to redouble 
his efforts. Arrangements have been made to supply artificial manure. 
Every holder who has difficulty in obtaining it locally should apply to one 
of the approved agents for the sale of artificial fertilizers recognized by his 
County Agricultural Executive Committee or the Food Production Depart¬ 
ment. A list of these agents can be obtained from the committee or de¬ 
partment. Holders will obtain the most favourable terms by combining 
to place a large order as appears from the following prices which have been 
fixed for sulphate of ammonia bought between January and May of this 
year: 

Price of quantity between 2 cwts. and 1 ton. 18s. per cwt. 
y> » » » 1 » » 2 cwts. 19s. » » 

j) » » » 28 lbs. » 1 * 21 $. » » 

Pamphlets on the use of artificial manure can be obtained freely by 
applying to the Food Production Department. 

To prevent damages to allotments by trespassers the same department 
is supplying a notice which any holder may expose on his plot, thereby 
rendering anyone who “ enters or remains ” on hi<= land or “ damages any 
growing crop or hedge or fence theieon ” " liable, on conviction un^er the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations to a fine of £foc or imprisonment ”. 

The Food Production Department wishes further to increase the 
number of allotments by at least 50 per cent, this spring. The Rural 
league, the Vacant Lands Cultivation Society, the Federation of Allotment 
Holders, the Agricultural Organization Society, the Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety and other organizations are actively co-operating to secure this end. 

Already the borough of Sunderland is acquiring 40 acres to lay out as 
560 allotments. At Southwick-on-Wear seven acres are being divided into 
100 plots. Twenty-five acres at Coventry have just been cut up to make 
350 Allotments. Portsmouth has recently enrolled x,ooo new allotment hold¬ 
ers, Newcastle-on-Tyne 420, the mining village of Ashington 364, and Port 
of Blythe in Northumberland 260. On the advice of the Food Production 
Department Hammersmith has lately laid out 140 plots of 10 rods each and 
Maidenead 120 covering 8 acres altogether; Wigton has divided 5 acres 
into allotments, Carlisle 6 acres into 90 allotments and Kingston-on-Thames 
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12 acres into 168 allotments. The Leeds authorities are laying out 5,000 
allotments of about Vu of an acre each on 333 acres. Among the miners 
of the north the demand for small plots is keen : at Consett 16 more acres 
are being divided for 2Z\ applicants; at Blaydon-on-Tync 11 % acres for 
161; and at Beadgate 2 *4 acres. When this area has been allotted 900 
of the 1,060 householders in these mining towns will hold allotments. The 
corporation of York has arranged with the Agricultural Executive Commit¬ 
tee for the North Riding of Yorkshire that it receive 5 3 / 4 acres of land out¬ 
side the city to lay out as allotments. A firm in 1ST ewark-on-Tr ent has laid 
out 8 acres in 112 plots to be cultivated by its workpeople. In Wales in 
the village of Penrhynside a field of 5 acres has been taken over compulsorily 
and will be cultivated as allotments by tenants of the parish council. Steps are 
being taken to respond to 51 applications for additional plots received 
by the Bangor Allotment Association. Inspectors are employed by the Food 
Production Department to negotiate for new allotments where an unsatisfied 
demand for them exists. In one wek in January they visited twenty-eight 
centres of population, and as a result the authorities took measures to ac¬ 
quire 626 acres which would provide 9,106 allotments. 

Tradesmen's associations, friendly societies, trade unions, working 
men's clubs and sporting organizations are asked to organize their members 
as allotment holders and firms owning unused land to allow their employees 
to cultivate it in allotments. I y ocal councils are advised to apply for an 
order of the Board of Agriculture which will allow them to take over un¬ 
cultivated kitchen gardens belonging to uninhabited houses. Individuals 
unable to obtain allotments are instructed to apply to the local authorities, 
and if they do not thus secure land to the Food Prqduction Department, 
which will immediately enquire into local needs and resources. 


UNITED STATES. 

i/SEIDING SCALE BONUSES IN THE SUGAR-CANE PLANTATIONS OF HAWAII.— 
Emmet (Boris): Profit Shauns; in the United States, in Bulletin of the United States 
Bateau of Labor Statistics, No 208, Washington, December iqi6. 

A plan providing for a sliding scale of bonuses has been followed in 
many sugar-cane plantations in the Hawaiian Islands since 1 January 1917. 
In 1916 the planters decided that the labourers should have a larger share 
of the unusual prosperity due to the continuance of the European war and 
the consequent high prices of sugar. 

They therefore adopted a more liberal system of giving bonuses than 
that of 1912. The essential features of the new plan were established as 
follows: 

“ The current bonus period from 1 November 1915 to 31 October 1916 
will be divided into two parts. The first will include the five months to 
1 April 1916, for which the bonus will be settled on 31 October 1916, ac¬ 
cording to the schedule heretofore existing. For the remaining seven 
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months from i April 1916 to 31 Octobei 1916 the bonus will be based on 
the schedule hereinafter set forth. Thereafter the bonus period will be 
for the twelve months to end on 31 October in each year until further notice. 

" A) The bonus shall be based on the average of the daily New York 
market price for 96° centrifugal raw sugar, duty paid, for the year, as re¬ 
ported to the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association by . . . of New York. 

" B) If the New York market price for 96° raw sugar averages for the 
year be 3.55 cents per pound — S71 per ton—labourers shall receive a bonus 
at the rate of 1 34 pe* cent. of their wages or earnings as hereinafter set 
forth, and for every dollar per ton increase over said $71 per ton the bonus 
will be increased 1 V 2 per cent, as follows * 


Market price 
per pound 

Market price 1 
per ton | 

Boniii 

MaTket price 1 
1 per pound 

Market price 
per ton 

Bonus 

cents 

dollars I 

Percent . 1 

cents 1 

dollars 1 

Percent . 

3o5 

71 

1*5 

4.80 

96 , 

39 — 

3-6o 

72 

3 — 

485 

97 

40.5 

3-05 

73 

4-5 

4.90 

98 

42 — 

3*70 

1 

74 

6 — 

4*95 

99 

43*5 

3-75 

75 

7*5 


IOO 

45~ 

3.bo 

76 

9 — 

5*05 

IOI 

46.5 

385 

77 1 

10.5 

5.10 

102 

48- 

3-90 

78 1 

12- 

5-15 

103 

49*5 

3*95 

79 

13*5 

5-20 

1 104 1 

5* — 

4 — 

80 

15 — 

5-25 

10 5 

1 525 

4.05 

81 

16.5 

5.30 * 

| 106 

54- 

4 10 

82 

18— , 

j 5-35 

| 107 1 

1 55*5 

4* *5 

83 

19.5 

i 1 5-4° 

108 

57 — 

4.20 

84 

21 — 

' 5-4’ 

109 

58.5 

4-~5 

* 85 

22.5 1 

i 1 5-5° 

1 no 

60 — 

4*3° 

86 

24— | 

5-55 

iii 

61.5 

4*35 

87 

25-5 | 

| 5-6o 

112 

i 

•MO 

88 

27 — 

1 5-S3 

1*3 

; 64.5 

4*45 

89 1 

28.5 

j 1 5-70 

| **4 

1 66 — 

4-50 

90 

30 — 

I 5-75 

1 XI 5 

, 6 7*5 

4-55 

9i 

3*-5 

5-80 

. 116 

69 — 

4.60 

92 

33 — 

3.85 

i*7 

1 7°-5 

4 .t >5 

93 

34*5 

' 5-90 

118 

1 

72 — 

4.7c 

94 

36 — 

ll 5-95 

119 

1 73-5 

4 75 

95 

37*5 

1 , 6 “ 

1 120 

75 — 


“ And so on iii like proportion. 
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“ All labourers on a day-wage basis receiving wages of $24 per month 
and under and all short-term contractors shall be entitled to a bonus pro¬ 
vided they work, in the case of men, not less than 20 days per calendar month, 
and in the case of women not less than 15 days per calendar month. 

“ To these labourers 20 per cent, of their monthly earnings shall be 
paid monthly on account of the annual bonus due October 31, and if they 
shall thereafter continue in the employ of the same plantation until the 
end of the bonus period they shall then be paid the balance of the bonus, 
if any. 

“ Cultivating contractors shall be paid a bonus on the basis of wages 
at the rate of S24 a month of 26 days in the case of men and $18 per 
month in the case of women, provided they work not less than 20 days in 
any calendar month in the case of men and 13 days in any calendar month 
in the case of women 

“ None of the above provisions in regard to the payment of bonus shall 
apply to the contractor whose contracts are settled according to the price 
of sugar 

" If the labourer shall have been excused from work by the manager 
because of physical disability or other good reason, the loss of time caused 
thereby shall not be construed to deprive him of the entire amount of the 
bonus, but he shall be entitled to a proportion of the same for the number 
of da>s* work performed 

The various plantations have also adopted another schedule for bonuses 
to be paid to skilled labourers, from managers downwards. The mana¬ 
gers of one of the largest plantations have decided to pay a bonus of 20 per 
cent, on their earnings of iqi6 to employees of this class 


2. LAND SETTLEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. — Califo?ma Cultivator, Los Angeles, San 

Fiancisco, 23 FeLruary 1918 

The last session of the State legislature of California appropriated 
§10,000 to the expenses of maintaining .the Land Settlement Commission 
and enablingit to make a trial of the Australian method of subdividing tracts 
of land into small holdings, of no more than some 10 acres each, selling these 
to bona fide farmers, allowing long terms for payment and charging a low 
rate of interest. Together with this appropriation there was another of 
§250,000 for the financing of the movement. 

The first land was furnished by Northern California where the board 
bought 6,000 acres near Chico. A part of this area is already under crop, has 
been levelled and is ready for irrigation. The price paid, for land, water 
rights and improvements, was $100 an acre. The land will be sold on con¬ 
ditions which will do no more than allow the State to get back the money 
lent to help this development. Amortized payments will be made over a 
term of twenty years,interest being charged at the rate of 5 per cent, and 
3 per cent, towards repayment of the principal. The settler who pays 
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8 per cent, a year will thus have his land free of encumbrances. The same 
interest will be charged on money lent to help the building of barns and other 
improvements. If a settler wishes to secure a longer term for payment he 
can do so by obtaining a loan from the federal Loan Bank, but it is not be¬ 
lieved that longer terms will be needed. 

The applications received show that there is a demand for more land 
than the State can furnish in this settlement within the limits of the appro¬ 
priation made. 

A circular letter has been sent by the board in Northern California to 
agricultural engineers and others interested in rural organization and pro¬ 
gress. This alludes to the necessity of preparing plans for houses and other 
farm buildings and the grouping of these. The cost of the farm labourers' 
houses will range from about $800 to $1000; that of the farmhouses may 
be as much as $3000. Within these limits it is desired to erect convenient 
and sanitary dwellings which “ have something of beauty ”. The other farm 
buildings will include sheds to hold 100 tons of hay, byres for from ten to 
thirty cows, bouses and shed * for as many as 200 hogs, sheds and shelters 
for as many as 500 sheep. 

„ The board hopes to illustrate by these Californian farm colonies what 
preliminary study and organization can do to lessen the expense and in¬ 
crease the attractiveness and profit of rural life. 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ALGERIA. 

MUTUAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN 1915. 


OFFICIAL, SOURCE: 

Report to the President of the Republic on the business transacted in Algeria in 
1915 with the help of payments made by the bank of Algeria in accordance with 
ihe laws of 5 July 1900 and 29 December 1911 — Journal offiotel de la Rtpnbhgje 
riatiQdise, Appendix, 7 April 1918 

The number of the regional funds of mutual agricultural credit, which 
was forty-one on 31 December 1914, became only forty because one native 
fund in the department of Algiers was dissolved during 1915 and there 
was no new foundation. At the end of 1915 there were 17 funds in the de¬ 
partment of Algiers, 13 in that of Constantine, and 10 in that of Oran. 

Business diminished considerably everywhere. The number of bills 
discounted, which in 1913 was 18,264 for a total sum of 15,620,663 francs, 
fell in 1914 to 11,713 for 11,229,151 francs, and was in 1915 only 4,379 * or 
3,428,620 francs. About a third of the funds, to be precise 14 of them of 
which four are native funds, did no discounting business in 1915* This 
great retrogression is entirety due to the state of war. 

If however discounting business has been restiicted or even suppressed, 
most of the funds have none the less not been inactive. Almost all of 
them have taken pains to improve their position and made a point of 
diminishing the number of bills they have renewed. At the end of 19*4 
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TabliO I (continued). — Gemral situation of the Regional Funds of Mutual Credit tn Algeria. 
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Table JI (continued). — Long-term Advances to Co-operative Societies. 
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such bills reached for all the Algerian funds the total sum of 11,869,976 
francs; on 31 December 1915 only 8,270,748 francs. This improvement 
was not however quite general, and even in the case of four funds — one 
European and three native — the number of renewed bills was larger 
in 1915 than in 1914 although three of them discounted no bills in 1915. 

The slackening of business was ncessarily inimical to the constitution 
of reserves. Tour funds in the department of Constantine, three in that 
of Algiers and three in that of Oran suffered a diminution of their reserves. 
Moreover in the last-named department one fund has no longer any reserve 
and two others never have had one, although many and pressing recom¬ 
mendations on this subject have been addressed to them. However, in 
spite of the falls we have noticed, the total reserves increased in 1915 by 
39,050 francs, an increase which certainly is not important but is as much 
as can be expected in present circumstances. 

The deposits made by individuals gave in 1915 different results in diffe¬ 
rent departments. In that of Algiers they increased by 413,263 francs and 
in that of Constantine by the insignificant sum of 4,056 francs, while in that 
of Oran they diminished by 608,966 francs. In this last department they 
were, indeed, larger than anywhere else until 1914 and still amounted to 
1,209,338 francs in 1915. On 31 December the total deposits of individuals 
reached 3,311,138 francs. 

Total advances from the funds emanating from the Bank of Algeria and 
still owed by the regional funds of credit reached the sum of 5,397,133.34 
francs. A sum of only 4,000 francs was repaid in 1915 In the present 
state of the agricultural and economic situation it was not thought wise 
to make any exaction from the funds. Their position gives rise to no 
uneasiness. 

Two new co-operative societies were formed in 1915, one in the depart¬ 
ment of Algiers and one in that of Constantine. The department of Oran 
remains quite outside the co-operative movement. 

* The advances made to co-operative societies amounted on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1915 to 880,300 francs, of which 179,300 francs had as yet no mandate. 

The payment of annual instalments is made without difficulty at the 
agreed dates. One society paid nothing in 1914 and 1915 but in the cur¬ 
rent year made the deferred payments, so that all the co-operative societies 
which have received advances are now in an absolutely regular position as 
regards the colony. The contrary would be surprising for these societies 
seem entirely prosperous. Most of them have already redeem^ the costs 
of their first establishment and all possess important reserves. 

In accordance with article 2 of the law of 3 December 1913 three de¬ 
crees, all dated 25 March 1915, have become applicable to Algeria within 
limits imposed by differences in the administrative and financial organi¬ 
zation of the colony, its economic situation and the personal status of its 
populations: 

1 The law of 19 March 1910 instituting individual long-term credit; 

2. The decree of 23 August 1912 which applied article 6 of this law; 

3. The decree of 17 October 1912 applying article 12. 
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Agriculturists will henceforth be able to obtain from funds of agricultural 
credit advances of which the amount has been limited to 8,000 francs and 
which are repayable within a maximum period of filfteen years and intended 
for the acquisition, adaptation, transformation and reconstruction of small 
rural holdings. 

A decree of 15 September 1915 also applied in Algeria the decree of 
26 March iqio. It regulated by public authority the application of the 
law of 19 July 1909 as to the constitution of family property exempt from 
s eiz ure, the provisions of which law had been extended to the colony by 
the decree of 31 January 1915. 

Finally the decree of 2 December 1915 unified the resolution of 24 June 
1915 of the full meeting of financial delegations as to the declaration of the 
constitution of a family property exempt from seizure. 

Thus the various legislative measures which regulate mutual agricul¬ 
tural credit in the mother-country have, with ne< essary modifications, been 
applied in Algeria. 

The new measuies which we have mentioned necessitate the modifi¬ 
cation of the by-laws of the credit funds. It is however certain that it 
is only after the cessation of hostilities that the new legislation will produce 
the results wich may be fairly expected of it. 



UNITED STATES. 


A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY INTO CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


§ 6. The co-operative societies' sources of credit. 

By means of a special enquiry it has been possible to obtain informa¬ 
tion as to the source from which the farmers' co-operative marketing asso¬ 
ciations derive their capital and are able to finance their operations. About 
650 of them have reported on this point. 

Table IV. shows for each kind of association the amount of paid-up 
capital and membership fees, the value of buildings and equipment and the 
excess of assets over liabilities. Many data were obtained by the personal 
visits of enquiry agents to the organizations and by interviews with bankers 
and other competent persons during the years 1914 and 1915. 

The following table resumes an enquiry into the amount of capital held 
by 401 farmers' co-operative associations and the source from which it is 
derived. 

We will now examine in detail the sources of the capital of the chief 
kinds of associations which figure in Table IV. 

A) Elevators. 


The capital of farmers' grain elevators is generally only enough to pro¬ 
vide the means of doing business and leaves very little excess as working 
capital. A considerable capital is required during the season in which 
there is a rush of marketing, for an elevator usually pays cash for giain as 
the fanner delivers it. Several days elapse before returns are received foi 
this grain and it often accumulates in the elevator. An elevator's small 
working capital does not go far towards paying for all the grain delivered. 
Financial help must be secured from such outside sources as banks, 
commission firms and individuals. 

On the basis of the average sum required from outside sources in order 
to market members’ grain, as this average is shown by the reports from 262 
elevators (Table V), it may be estimated that in 1914 the total sum 
borrowed was about $30,000,000, most of it being borrowed for short 
periods. The sum, large in itself, is small as compared with the total 
value of the products marketed, 

, Secwrtly for Loans .—Of the 291 organizations which reported 99 gave 
their company's notes as securities for the loans they obtained, 82 gave only 
agreements to consign certain amounts of grain to the commission houses 
making the loans, 8 gave mortgages on the elevator and equipments, 5 
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Table IV. — Amount of paid-up capital and the excess 
of assets over liabilities of 653 co-operative farmers* marketing associations. 



Paid-up capital 
and membership fees 

Value of buildings 
and equipment 

Excess of assets over 
liabilities (1) 

Kind of association 

Number 

reporting 

Paid-up 
capital and 
membership 
fees 

$ 

Number 

reporting 

Amount 

$ 

Number 

reporting 

Amount 

« 

Elevators. 

Average . . . 

Creameries and cheese 

328 

2.553.463 

7.785 

326 

2,857,555 

8,765 

328 

4,361,875 

13.380 

factories. 

Average . . . 
Fruit and vegetable 

172 

716.996 

5.331 

174 

1,199,424 

6,893 

173 

1,093,339 

6,320 

produce ..... 
Average . . .' 
Cotton warehouses and 

84 

1 

1 

1,672,311 

19,908 

76 

1 

1 

993,215 

13,069 

1 

1 

91 

2,411,318 

26,499 

gins. 1 

Average . . J 
Miscellaneous associa¬ 

26 

i 

1 179,778 

1 6,915 

1 

27 j 

204,772 

7.584' 

26 

1 

321,146 

12,351 

tions . 

Average . . .1 

43 

1 

I 

1 456,057 

; 10,606 

35 

205,792 

5,885 

42 

740,675 

17,635 

Total . . . 

Average . . . 

653 

i 

128,578,605 

I 43,765 

638 

5,460,758 

8,559 

660 

8,928,453 

13,528 


(1) Paid up capital stock and membership fees are not included as liability. 


gave their company's notes endorsed by individuals, 12 warehouse receipts 
for stored grain, and 85 the personal security of responsible individuals, 
usually officials of the company or well-to-do members 

These data show that at least one third of the elevators reporting have 
110 credit acceptable to bankers except that given to responsible individuals 
who assume a personal responsibility. No co-operative business organiza¬ 
tion should be so conducted that it is necessary for a few members to assume 
large personal risks in order that the business, which benefits all the 
members, may be carried on. Each member should assume a liability 
proportionate to the benefits he receives or the amount of business he 
does through the organization. 

Interest. — As to the rate of interest the3 T pay, 298 elevators report as 
follows: 

Number reporting... 6 71 z no 61 14 5 xo 8 a 4 5 * 

Rate per cent.5 6 6 % 7 8 10 8-10 6-7 7-8 6-8 5-6 5-7 5 34-7 










Tabw V. — Source of the capital of 401 co-operative associations . 
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The figures show that more than one third of the elevators report that 
they pay 7 per cent, for funds with which to carry on their business. 
Seventy-one pay 6 per cent., and 14 pay 10 per cent., the latter high rate 
being in most cases due to a lack of such approved collateral security as is 
generally accepted by bankers. Several elevators have arranged with the 
banks for overdrafts for which they pay from s / 4 per cent, to 1 per cent, per 
month, that is at the rate of ftom 9 to 12 per cent, a year. The reports 
show clearly that rates vary within the same territory, Minnesota eleva¬ 
tors, for example, paying rates which range from 6 to 10 per cent. Of two 
companies within ten miles of each other which borrow from local banks one 
pays 7 per cent, and the other 10 per cent. 

An elevator obtaining funds from a commission firm is generally 
charged 6 per cent., in some cases as much as 8 per cent. An investigation 
conducted by the Office of Markets and Rural Organization together with 
the University of Minnesota found that of 158 elevators which borrowed 
funds in Minnesota, 51 per cent, were financed wholly or partly by commis¬ 
sion men who charged interest at the average rate of 6.74 per cent.; 71.5 
per cent were financed partially by local banks and paid on an average 
7.39 per cent; and 13 per cent, also borrowed from individuals, usually far¬ 
mers, and paid interest at the average rate of 6.25 per cent. 

Duration of Loans. — Most of the loans made to elevators by banks and 
individuals are for short periods of time, one to four months or the heavy 
marketing season. Forty-one elevators report that they secured loans 
payable on demand. When commission firms advance funds the business 
is handled on open account and a final settlement made after the business 
year has closed. Thirty-five elevators secured loans for 12 months for 
improvements. 

vSo'me 14 elevators have an arrangement with their banks by which sums 
not exceeding a certain amount are advanced to them in order that they 
may take care of their business, interest being charged only on the funis 
as they are advanced. In this way interest is not paid on a large balance. 

Advances to Members on Warehouse Receipts . — Of 326 elevators which 
reported, 62 made advances to members on warehouse receipts which ranged 
from small amounts to as much as 75 per cent, of the grain. Two hundred 
and sixty-four reported no advances. 

As a rule it is considered inadvisable for an elevator to make advances 
to members on stored grain, for it is thus brought into a department of 
banking which is better left to local banks. A farmer sometimes objects 
to paying interest on a loan from an elevator, because he considers that as 
it holds his grain the money advanced is a part payment on his property. 
All loans by elevators to suppliers of grain should be made on open account 
or secured by a personal note. The prevailing late of interest should be 
charged. 

The storing of grain is variously regarded and practised to a varying 
extent in the different States. In the south-western and eastern parts 
of the grain belt many elevators forbid storing and the practice is generally 
discouraged. In the north-western grain States storing and hedging are 
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practised in about 95 per cent, of the elevators. The managers of elevators 
have in some instances taken advantage of the presence in the elevators of 
stored grain to speculate, and inefficient book-keeping has brought direct 
loss to their employers. Such losses are partly responsible for the disfavour 
with which the storing of grain is in some districts regarded. 

An elevator financed by a commission firm is sometimes handicapped 
because it cannot take advantage of the better prices which may from 
time to time be offered by markets other than such firm. Elevators which 
are not thus dependent can consign grain first to one market and then to 
another, and thus promote competition among the commission men and 
secure the best prices possible. Commission firms have however served a 
useful purpose in financing the farmers' elevators for they have sometimes 
given financial help which could not have been secured elsewhere. However 
elevators are every year turning more and more to local sources for their 
funds, and this is their best course. 

B) Creameries and Cheese Factories . 

As a rule a farmers'ereamery and cheese factory has little difficulty in 
financing its manufacturing and marketing, for it withholds payment to 
the producer until returns have been received from the products marketed. 
Manufacturing costs are small and can be met from the returns for sales. 
Where funds from outside sources are needed the.plant and equipment are 
usually amply sufficient to cover any loans secured and to serve as a basis 
for credit. 

As fast as milk or cream is received it is mad& into butter or cheese, of 
which a large part is immediately consigned to markets, very little being 
stored. Payment to members is made for periods varying from two weeks 
to a month, on the basis of the average price which the manufactured pro¬ 
duct brings, less the manufacturing, selling and miscellaneous costs. Eor 
example, when two payments a month are made the farmer will receive a 
check on the 1st of each month for his deliveries from the 1st to the 15th of 
the previous month, and on the 15th for his deliveries from the 15th to the 
30th thereof. This system is followed in most of the country creameries 
and cheese factories in the United States, and the farmers do not seem to 
object to the necessity which it imposes on them of waiting from 15 to 30 
days for their “ cream checks The system has met with such success 
among co-operative organizations that some privately owned dairies have 
adopted it. In some districts however co-operative creameries have been 
compelled to pay cash in order to compete successfully with privately owned 
factories which do so; and a co-operative organization in such case has been 
obliged either to secure funds from outside sources, or to form a surplus with 
which to cover the value of the milk and cream for which suppliers have been 
paid but which has not yet been sold as butter or cheese. 

The amounts borrowed as shown in Table V were needed to meet the 
general running expenses of the business, to buy supplies, in some instances 
to pay for new machinery and repairs, in others to make advances to 
members. 
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Of 35 creameries which reported as to the security given for loans, 
i^Tgave their company's notes, 14 others notes personally endorsed by 
the directors, 2 were able to obtain funds without giving any collateral 
security, 3 gave mortgages on their plant and equipment, and 2, which had 
cheese in storage, gave warehouse receipts. These figures do not take into 
account sums borrowed for the building of the factory and initial 
equipment. Where loans for this purpose were secured members at the 
outset paid enough in membership fees and as capital stock to furnish a 
basis for the required credit which was usually obtained from banks. In 
some instances machinery companies gave credit for the equipment. 

Interest. — Thirty-two companies report as fellows as to the rate of 
interest on loans: 

Number reporting. 13 S 8 I 2 

Rate per cent. 6 7 7-8 8 10 

The rates vary with districts and depend upon the season, the term of 
the loan, and the credit which the organization enjoys. 

Duration of Loans. — Seven organizations used borrowed money during 
three months ; six during from two to three months in order to make ad¬ 
vances to members in the summer when deliveries of milk are heavy. Se¬ 
venteen reported that they used bon owed funds for from three to ten 
months ; three that they worked throughout the year on borrowed capital. 

Weaknesses of the Organizations. — A great difficulty of the average 
co-operative creamery is due to the facL that it makes no provision for replac¬ 
ing plant and machinery. Such repairs, replacements and improvements 
as are made are charged, until they are paid for, against the deliveries of 
members to the extent which the business will allow. Organizations should 
form a reserve to guard against the depreciation of plant and equipment, so 
that replacements can be made without special assessments. 

There is great need for improvement in the accounting and the ge¬ 
neral business management of these organizations. Their present unsatis¬ 
factory condition is recognized by the bankers and they have consequent 
difficulties in obtaining credit. 

C) Fruit and Vegetable Produce Associations. 

Organizations marketing fruit and vegetable produce generally require 
considerable sums of money in order to meet the expenses of early market¬ 
ing and make advances to growers, for some weeks usually elapse between 
the delivery of members' produce and the receipt of returns from the market. 
It is necessary for the growers to have funds with which to meet the expenses 
of picking and packing. Since independent buyers are willing to pay for 
the fruit on delivery, the co-operative organizations make as liberal advances 
as possible to members at the outset. Various plans have been devised by 
which an association can secure funds from outside sources, for in many cases 
it is impracticable to accumulate a surplus which would cover the early 
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advances, and as the money is required only for a short time it would, if 
accumulated, be idle for a large part of the year. 

Hitherto bankers been unvilling to lend on the security of perish¬ 
able produce, but they now consider such produce marketed through an 
efficient organization to be good security and make loans accordingly to 
co-operative marketing organizations. 

The amount of money needed to handle perishable produce varies with 
the size of the business and the methods of conducting it. Some organi¬ 
zations which conduct only a consignment business and do not make ad¬ 
vances to growers need only a small amount with which to meet general run¬ 
ning expenses. This is in many cases provided by the issue of capital stock, 
by membership fees, or by the accumulation of a surplus of which a sufficient 
part can easily be turned into cash. Many organizations have developed 
a large f. o. b. business, making drafts against consignments and arrange¬ 
ments with the banks to honour these, and placing them to the credit of 
the association. This provides funds for immediate uses and decreases the 
necessity for seeking funds from outside sources. Where pools are made 
advances to members are often necessary, for a pool may not be entirely 
closed for months after the first receipts come in. If it is possible to secure 
funds to make the early advances, returns for consignments will, as they are 
received, cover other advances to the growers. Some of the successful ve¬ 
getable produce associations in the Atlantic States buy the members* pro¬ 
duce outright and pay for it at the time of delivery. This plan needs large 
sums of money. 

Security for Loans. — Of the 75 organizations which reported as to 
the amounts they borrowed, 38 gave their associations* notes as security. 
Twenty-six gave such notes endorsed by the directrs or individual members 
who assumed the liability. Three gave no security, receiving the funds they 
needed from bankers on overdrafts. Two gave mortgages on their packing 
plant/ One had obtained about $300,000 from bankers on warehouse 
receipts for stored nuts; and one had similarly secured a large sum on 
receipts for stored apples. 

These figures show that more than half the organizations can borrow 
the sums they need to meet the expenses of the early marketing season 
and m a k e advances to members, without security other than that which 
they can themselves give. A surprisingly large number, 26 out of 72, are 
however so organized that the personal security of directors or members is 
needed for the financing of theiT operations. 

Rate of Interest . — Seventy-six organizations report as follows as to 
the rate of interest on loans : 

Xumbei reporting. . 28 10 3 7 20 1 5 3 

Rate of interest. . . 6 7 6-7 7-8 8 8-10 10 12 

The rates of interest thus vary from 6 to 12 per cent. The two organ¬ 
izations paying 12 per cent, are much in need of reorganization and have h a d 
considerable difficulty in obtaining funds. The associations on the Atlantic 
coast usually secure funds at the rate of 6 per cent. Some of the larger 
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organizations on the Pacific coast can, because they borrow large amounts 
and have an excellent business, secure loans by paying from 6 to 7 per cent, 
although the banks ask a considerably higher rate of individual pro¬ 
ducers. One of the large distributing agencies in the Pacific North-West 
borrowed nearly $400,000 in one season and advanced most of this sum 
to members delivering fruit. The five organizations which paid 10 per cent, 
borrowed small amounts at the time of year at which money is at a 
premium in farming communities, and have moreover an insufficient 
amount of capital. 

Duration of Loans. — Of 74 associations which reported as to the pe¬ 
riods for which they borrow funds, 21 borrow only for three months or 
the early part of the marketing season ; 7 for 6 months ; and the others for 
from I to 12 months, usually for from 1 to 4. 

It is possible only in 3 T ears in which marketing conditions are good to 
advance a high percentage of the total amount due to a grower. When 
markets are bad great caution is necessary for it is possible to overpay. 
The stored fruit may not produce the returns anticipated in the early season. 
In 1913 the large distributor in the Pacific North West was able to secure 
advances on apples. Some banks offered to lend at 6 per cent, as much as 
$1 on every box of stored apples. But in 1914, when the crop was large 

Table VI. — Annual sales of the larger co-operative fruit 
and vegetable produce associations . 


Name of association 

Produce sold 

Year 

| Sales 

$ 

California Fruit Growers’ Ex¬ 
change 

> 

r 

Citius ft nils 

Year endne 
31 August 
* 915 - 

| I 9 , 737 , 85 0 

Calif >rnia Fiuit Growers’ Ex¬ 
change Supply Co. 

Meinbeis* supplies. 

31 August 
19 X 5 

3 i 3 X 9 ,o 62 

Eastern Shore of Virginia 
Prorluce Exchange , 

1 Vegetables, principally po- 
, tntues. 

1914 

5 , 752 , 69 ° 

Monmouth County Fanners’ 1 
Exchange 

; do. 

1914 | 

1 , 323,443 

Noith Pacific Fruit D’stri- 1 
butors 1 

1 

1 Ptrishab’c fruits 

1 

1913 | 

3 , 372 ,X 96 

Otoigia Fiuit Exchange . . 

Peaches 

1913 1 

2,2500 0 

Florida Citrus Exchange . . | 

Citrus fruits. ( 

1913 

3 , 500,000 

Puyallup and Sumnti Fruit 
Growers’ Association 1 

Fre«*h fruits; operates two l 
canneiies | 

1914 

1,300,000 

American Cranberry Exchange 

Cianbcrries. j 

1913 1 

1,500,000 
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and markets were more or less disorganized, it was almost impossible to 
secure advances from banks or cold storage companies. One large packing 
firm offered to lend at 8 per cent. 12 % cents per box of apples. Conditions 
improved later in the season and distributors could negotiate a heavy loan 
on the basis of 35 cents a box, but this was only on the best qualities stored. 
Nevertheless in the Pacific North West the stronger growers' oiganizations 
were advancing as much as 40 cents per box to growers on all varieties, 
grades and sizes, which proved, since marketing conditions were unusually 
bad, that their own situation was excellent. 

Table VI shows the business done by certain of the larger co¬ 
operative associations marketing fruit and vegetable produce in the 
United States. 


§ 7 Official agencies assisting co-operation 

Several organizations take an active interest in co-operative organiza¬ 
tion, help to form new associations and render aid to those already formed. 
Among them are the United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, State departments of agricul¬ 
ture, State marketing bureaus, and various other organizations, companies 
and individuals. 

A) The United States Department of Agriculture. — The Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization has been devoting considerable attention to co-opera¬ 
tive purchasing and marketing, and has lendered assistance where organiza¬ 
tions for these purposes have already been formed or are contemplated. Many 
personal visits have been paid to give help of this kind, local conditions have 
been studied, and recommendations have then been made as to the desirabi¬ 
lity of organization, as to methods, and the like. In other instances similar 
help has been given by means of correspondence. General information is 
available as to the advisability of organization, and as to the form and me¬ 
thod of organization proper to various conditions Suggested by-laws 
have been supplied to a large number of organizations. 

The accounting systems of existing co-operative associations have been 
studied, and uniform systems of accounting have been perfected for eleva¬ 
tors, fruit and vegetable produce associations, associations consigning live 
stock, creameries, stores and other types of organization. Assistance in 
introducing these systems has been given in many cases. Educational work 
is done with a view to improving systems of accounting and making the ge¬ 
neral methods of co-operative enterprises more businesslike. The financing 
of these associations has been studied and methods have been evolved for 
them. 

This office has made not only a general survey of co-operative market¬ 
ing in the United States but also more detailed surveys of certain classes of 
organizations. Several bulletins dealing with co-operation and co-opera¬ 
tive marketing have been issued and have served to give information on 
the subject to many people. 
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The Dairy Division is interested principally in the production and 
manufacture of dairy products, and therefore keeps in touch with a large 
number of farmers' creameries and cheese factories. It helps them chiefly 
in their manufaetury but also in the organization and management of 
their creameries. 

The States Relations Service helps farmers’ organizations and farmers 
desiring to organize indirectly, through the county agents in the different 
States. In many States the organization work of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations is carried on largely through the county agents. 

B) Other Official Agencies. — Among the organizations which further 
co-operation among farmers should be mentioned the State agricultural col¬ 
leges, the departments of agriculture and departments of markets. Some of 
these institutions have taken an active part in organizing and assisting 
farmers’ co-operative organizations ; others have furthered co-operation by 
educational work; but a few have hitherto done nothing for it. The work of 
these institutions for co-operation is now being enlarged. A number of agri¬ 
cultural colleges and State departments have recently turned their attention 
to marketing, in collaboration with the Office of Markets and Rural Organi¬ 
zation, and in some cases they are specializing in the problems of co¬ 
operative organization. 


§ 8 lyAWS ON CO-OPERATION. 

A) General Survey. 

In the main the laws regulating the formation of co-operative associa¬ 
tions in the various States are of two types. Some are very general and 
others outline in detail the methods of forming an organization and manag¬ 
ing its business. The general laws leave the details to be worked out by 
each individual organization, and supporters of this type of law argue that 
in allowing latitude to organizations they enable these to take the form 
which best suits the needs of a community. There is no doubt however that 
a detailed law secures the greatest uniformity of organization. If, moreover, 
detailed laws on co-operation had existed in all States when the movement 
for the organization of farmers began, the proportion of truly co-operative 
organizations now in existence would unquestionably be larger than it is. 

The laws usually state the minimum number of persons who may or¬ 
ganize and the kind of business in which they may engage. The method of 
incorporation is outlined some times but not always: in some States the asso¬ 
ciations are leferred to the general corporation laws on this point. The laws 
often include restrictions as to the board of directors and the officers. Gene¬ 
ral laws usually leave questions concerning the capital stock to the decision 
of each association, while detailed laws usually regulate the minimum 
and maximum amounts of capital stock, share values, the limit on the indi¬ 
vidual ownership of shares, the issue of shares and the transfer of stock. 
Most of the laws recognize the importance of regulating the voting power, 
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the majority of ^ them stating that each member is to have one vote 
irrespectively of the amount of stock he holds. Regulations as to voting by 
proxy and by post are sometimes included. 

The method of distributing any profits there may be docs or should 
figure importantly in laws on co-operation. While some States leave this 
matter to be decided by each association others provide for it in detail. 
In the latter case dividends on stock are usually limited to a fair rate of 
interest; there is provision for a reserve fund and sometimes also for an edu¬ 
cational fund ; and for the distribution of remaining profits as a dividend 
to supplieis. Some laws specify that such dividends to suppliers are to be 
paid only to members ; others allow each association to decide whether or 
not suppliers who are not members shall receive dividends. Seveial 
States provide that suppliers' dividends shall be paid at a lower rate to 
non-membeis than to membeis. In a few instance there is a detailed provi¬ 
sion for the apportionment of profits, which associations may however re¬ 
vise. Since the desirability of a truly co-operative method of distributing 
the profits of an association is often not recognized, it is advisable that it 
should be made obligatory by the laws on co-operation. Non-co-operative 
organizations could thus be prevented from masqueradiug as co-operative. 

The points to be covered by the by-laws of co-operative organiza¬ 
tions are sometimes indicated in the laws on co-operation. Provision is 
sometimes made for the invesflhent of the reseive fund and the purchase of 
the business of other associations. Frequently there are provisions which 
allow existing organizations to reorganize, complying with the requirements 
of the law. Regulations are also often included in the law for the dissolu¬ 
tion of an organization, for making annual reports compulsory, and for 
limiting the use of the word “ co-operative 

Bj The Chief Points Covered by the Laws . 

We will give later a summary of the State laws relating to co-operative 
oiganization, or rather of the laws of this kind which are in force in 30 States. 
These include 33 laws ,* for Colorado, Michigan and Washington have two 
separate Acts each, one providing for non-stock organizations and one for 
organizations with capital stock. 

Scope and Purpose . —Most of the laws provide in detail as to the kinds 
of business in which the organizations may engage, but a few make no such 
restrictions, leaving them free to engage in any lawful business. Where 
scope and purpose are fully outlined the field covered is usually sufficiently 
large to make organization for any lawful purpose possible. 

Minimum Number of Members . — All but three of the laws state the 
minimum number of members who may organize. Two which do not 
mention this point provide for it indirectly by specifying the number of 
directors and officers which an association must have. Four stipulate 
that at least 3 persons are needed to organize ; 5 is the minimum required 
by 18 laws ; 7 that required by 4; 10 and 20 are each required by one • 
and 15 by 2. 
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Filing of Articles of Incorporation. — Methods of filing articles of in¬ 
corporation vary considerably in the different States. Twenty-two laws 
provide for filing the articles with the Secretary of State, in addition, in 
14 cases, to some other official. Tour laws make no stipulations as to me¬ 
thods of filing; three ^tate that the organizations shall be governed in this 
matter by the regulations applying to corporations in general. 

Management — Twenty-two laws have clauses which regard the ma¬ 
nagement of tft associations. Thirteen provide for a board of director of 
at least 5 members, and 11 of these specify which officers the associations 
shall have; 4, of which 2 also provide for the officers, stipulate that there 
shall be a board of at least three directors ; one states that it shall have at 
least 5 and not more than 9 members ; one that it shall consist of the presi¬ 
dent, secretary and three directors. Three leave the question of manage¬ 
ment to the by-laws of the associations. 

Capital Stock. — Seven of the laws provide for the organization of asso¬ 
ciations without capital stock Eleven make some provision as to the 
value of shares or the amount of stock which may be issued. Ten provide 
that shaies aie not to be issued to stockholder until they are paid for in 
full. Ten limit the amount of stock which one person may own to 81,000 ; 
and one of these ten forbids that any one person own more than a thiid of 
the stock outstanding, while another gives an association the power to 
change the limits. Three laws state that the limit of individual stock owner¬ 
ship shall be as prescribed in the by-laws of the associa cions. Tour pi ovidc 
that one person must not own more than 20 per cent, ot the stock, one that 
he must not own more than 10 per cent, theieof; one limits him to one 
share ; one to five shares ; one to $ 400 ; and one to & 5,oco. Four do not 
touch on this point and seven relate to non-stock organizalions. 

Eleven laws provide for the transfer of shares of stock, six of them mak¬ 
ing the permission of the board of directors necessary to a transfer. Four 
laws leave this matter to the by-laws of each association ; and one allows an 
association to insert in its by-laws a clause giving it the option of purchasing 
any stock which may be for sale. 

It is frequently desirable for two associations to amalgamate or for 
one to hold stock in another, and fouiteen of the laws have made some 
provisions for this. Some of the laws limit the amount that may be so in¬ 
vested and some provide for the authority to invest. The commonest de¬ 
vice is to limit the amount which may be thus invested to 25 per cent, of an 
association’s capital, and to stipulate that such investment must be autho¬ 
rized by a vote of two thirds of an association’s members. 

Voting power. —Twenty-three of the laws provide that each member of 
an association shall have one vote, inespectively of the amount of stock he 
holds. Two state that each association shall set forth in its articles of in¬ 
corporation or by-laws the rules to be followed in this matter. 

Seventeen deal with the question of voting by proxy and hy post. Of 
them seven allow voting by post if a written copy of the question voted on 
accompany the vote ; five leave the questions of voting by proxy and by 
post to be decided by the by-laws of the assotiations ; two allow both these 
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foims of voting; one provides for voting by post but forbids voting by 
proxy ; one forbids voting by proxy but allows provision for voting by post 
to be made in an association's by-laws ; and one forbids voting by proxy and 
does not refer to voting by post. 

Distribution of Profits . — It is in their method of distributing piofits 
that many organizations fail to reach the co-operative ideal. The co-ope¬ 
rative laws make very various provisions as to this poiht. Some state 
that profits shall be distributed to those entitled to them as the by-laws 
provide ; others mak$ detailed provision for the distribution. It is con¬ 
sidered under the heads of the pa> ment of interest on capital stock, the for¬ 
mation of a reserve fund, provision for an educational fund, and the pay¬ 
ment of a dividend to suppliers. 

Eleven laws leave the question of dividends on stock or interest on 
money invested in shares to be decided by each association’s by-laws ; four 
laws do not refer to this point; six provide that a dividend on stock shall 
not exceed 6 per cent, but four of these six allow associations to change 
this regulation at will; two make 8 per cent, the maximum rate ; two make 
it 10 per cent, and subject it to revision by the associations ; one makes it 
5 per cent.; and one either 5 or 6 per cent. 

Nine laws provide that a reserve fund shall be formed in the manner sti¬ 
pulated by the by-laws ; ten do not mention this point; nine provide that 
not less that 10 pei cent, of profits shall be set aside for a reserve fund until 
this be equal to 30 per cent, of the paid-up capital, but six of these nine pro¬ 
vide that associations may revise this rule ; one provides that not less than 
5 or more that 25 per cent, of net profits be thus set aside ; another makes 
these limits 10 and 25 per cent; another provides that not less than 5 per 
cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal to 20 per cent, of the paid-up capi¬ 
tal has been accumulated ; another that 10 per cent, shall be set aside until 
a sum equal to 20 per cent, of such capital has been accumulated; and yet 
another that less than 10 per cent, shall be set aside until a sum equal 
tc 50 per cent, of such capital has been accumulated. 

Eleven laws provide that the educational fund shall be as stipulated 
in the by-laws; 13 do not mention this fund; 6 provide that 5 per cent, of 
net profits shall be set aside for it but 4 of them allow associations to change 
this rule ; one law states that there shall be an educational fund which shall 
not exceed 5 per cent, of net profits; one that, subject to revision by the asso¬ 
ciations, it shall not exceed 2 per cent, of such profits ; and one that 2 y 2 
per cent, of net profits shall be used for this purposes. 

Twelve co-operative laws state that non-members who supply the asso¬ 
ciations with material shall or may receive dividends, several specifying 
that the rate at which such dividends are paid shall be half that at which 
those to members are paid. Several laws do not touch on this point, and 
many leave the matter to be decided by the by-laws. 

Dissolution . — Sixteen lawsprovide for the dissolution of organizations. 
Eight allow dissolution to take place at the written request of two thirds 
of the members of the association concerned ; five provide that if an associa¬ 
tion have not paid dividends on stock for five consecutive years, five or more 
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members thereof may petition the court for its dissolution; one makes a 
similar provision for the case of an organization which has not paid dividends 
for three consecutive years, one provides that the vote of a majority of 
the members may bring about a dissolution, and one that the procedure for 
dissolution shall be that laid down by the general corporation law. 

Annual reports . — Sixteen laws stipulate that associations shall make 
certain reports. Ten of them provide for an annual report to the Secretary 
of State, and two of these for other additional reports, one to the State Divi¬ 
sion of Markets and one to the State agricultural college. Two laws pro¬ 
vide that the creameries shall report to the Dairy and Food Commissioner 
of the State; one that reports shall be made to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture 

Use of the word “ Co-operative — Eleven laws restrict the use of the 
word “ co-operative Generally speaking, it may be applied only to an as¬ 
sociation which has been organized after the relevant law on co-operation 
has been passed and which confoims to the provisions of this law. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELAT 1 N 0 TO CO-OPIiRATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


A NATIONAL WOOI, GROWERS’ ORGANIZATION — Reynolds (Edward W.) in The 
Grain Growers * Guide, Winnipeg, 20 February 1018. 

In order to examine the methods by which the new conditions aris¬ 
ing out of the war could be met, Canadian growers of wool held a series of 
meetings at Toronto from the 5th to the 8th of last February, and after a 
far-reaching and comprehensive discussion reached an agreement. 

It is interesting to note that the Canadian government was especially 
favourable to the organization in a compact group of wool growers in the Do¬ 
minion, and that arguments in favour of such organization were advanced 
by a State official, the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture. He pointed out how anomalous was the pre¬ 
sent unco-ordinated position, which led to the exporting of certain wools 
from Canada and a consequent necessary importing, in order to supply the 
needs of Canadian industry, of Australian wools. 

The committee decided to advise the delegates to form a company with 
a capital of $ 200,000 and shares at $ 10 par, none but sheepfarmers and 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits being allowed to acquire shares. 
The head-office of the company will be at Toronto. The annual meeting 
will be held in the first week in February, the shareholders in each province 
electing representatives, and ten delegate shareholders forming a quorum. 
Each delegate shareholder will have only one vote, however many shares he 
represents. Shares cannot be jointly owned, but associations may hold 
shares in the name of an individual himself eligible to hold them. 

The directors have power to negotiate with financial institutions in 
order to obtain money on the company’s credit, to issue bonds, debentures 
and other securities, and to raise money in other legitimate ways. The board 
of directors is authorized so to conduct the company’s affairs as to provide for 
the payment of 6 per cent, interest on the paid-up capital, and further to 
provide a reserve fund which shall not exceed r per cent, of the year's sales 
in any one year and shall at no time exceed the paid-up capital. Any 
further annual surplus funds in the company’s possession shall be distributed 
to those supplying it with wool, whether they are shareholders or not, in 
proportion to the business done. 

The Canadian Co-operative Wool-growers, limited, will be a fully or¬ 
ganized company with a Dominion charter of incorporation. It is expected 
that within a year the head-office and warehouse will be handling nine or 
ten million pounds of wool, and in time the entire Canadian clip. Possibly 
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a special office, where Canadian wool will be handled, will be opened in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Special permission was obtained from the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture to appoint the chief of the Sheep and Goat Division as general 
manager of the company. 


HUNGARY. 

THE UNION Or THE RAIFI'EISEN SOCIETIES OF HERMANNSTAPT (Slebeubttrgeii) 

111 I II 5-IOl6 

This union comprised at the end of 1915-1916 the General Savings- 
Bank of Hermannstadt, the Central Union of Selling Societies, 184 savings 
and loan societies having 16 602 members, 59 selling societies having 3,736 
members, five co-operative cellars having 163 members, and a co-operative 
null having 37 members — in all 252 societies and 20,538 members. As 
compared with the membership in 1914-1915 the latter figure showed 
an increase of 117 while the number of societies had not changed. 

The year 1915-1916 ended before the Rumanian invasion, and the Raif¬ 
feisen banks profited largely by the piosperity of all ntral enterprise. The 
183 banks which have supplied figures issued bills for a total sum of 
12.104,799 crowns, or for 3,111,318 crowns more than in the previous year; 
and loans on bills of exchange amounted to 492,698 ciowns, or 162,844 ciowns 
more than in the previous year. The liabilities of the General Savings 
Bank of Hermannstadt were reduced by 2,922,682 crowns and amounted 
to 3,947,222 crowns; while the balance of this bank's available funds in¬ 
creased by 720,314 crowns, reaching the amount of 968,290 crowns. The 
bank's assets increased by 2,614,749 crowns, reaching the amount of 
3,063,564 crowns; its reserve investments increased by 222,765 crowns, being 
brought up to 1,911,362 crowns ; its savings deposits amounted to 13,909,800 
crowns, having increased by 3,682,514 crowns; its reserves to 1,713,020 
crowns, having increased by 184,926 crowns; and its other funds to 165,616 
crowns, having increased by 28,260 crowns. One hundred and seventy 
societies declared a total net profit of 161,904 crowns, and 13 societies had 
to bear losses aggregating 10,314 crowns. 

Fifty-seven selling societies which supplied figures as to their business 
made sales representing altogether 1,483,818 crowns in the year under con¬ 
sideration, the inciease on the previous year's total being one of 305,510 
crowns. The stocks in warehouse were valued at 365,335 crowns; the 
members' share capital amounted to 54,336 crowns and the reserves to 
82,552 crowns. Fifty-five societies realized a net profit of 27,149 crowns ; 
while two had losses amounting to 1,427 crowns. The dividend allotted 
to members amounted to 22,278 crowns or 4 per cent. 

The purchases of the wholesale stores societies covered 658,229 crowns 
(54 per cent, of the total value of their purchases). The stocks in warehouse 
were valued at 80,800 crowns. The stiares held by societies affiliated to the 
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union represented altogether 11,600 crowns, the reserves 24,370 crowns, and 
the net surplus 26,018 crowns. Of this last sum 9,170 crowns (1 y 2 per 
cent.) were distributed to members as a dividend ; 557 crowns (5 per cent.) 
were paid as interest on shares; 1,542 crowns were paid to the managers; 
and 13,844 crowns were paid into the reserve. It is thus evident that the 
wholesale selling society is still a quite modest enterprise. 

In 1916 sales amounted to 652,068 crowns as against 647,248 crowns 
in 1915. Net profits amounted to 63,716 crowns; and 18,780 crowns were 
distributed among the shareholders as a dividend ( 3 °/ 0 ). During the occupa¬ 
tion of Hermannstadt by the Rumanians the Central Union closed its doors, 
which fact makes the increase attested by the figures referring to sales 
most satisfactory. The reserve fund amounted to 4° *67 crowns. The 
share capital has not changed. The warehoused merchandise was valued 
at 48,824 crowns. 


ITALY. 

1. THE FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AGRICULTURAL CO- 
OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. — La Coopcraztonc Itahana .,No 1285, Milan, 1 March 1918. 

It was decided on 24 February, at a congress of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies at Reggio d’Emilia and on the initiative of the Lega Nazionale 
delle Cooperative , to constitute the Fedcrazione Nazionale dclle Cooperative 
agricoie, which will have its headquarters at Bologna and will admit as its 
constituent elements “ only co-operative societies open to all, exercising 
their class action along lines laid down by the national organisms of resist¬ 
ance and co-operation ”. According to the scheme of the by-laws drawn 
up by this league, it is the aim of the federation : tf) to encourage the ini¬ 
tiation and development of co-operative societies and collective colonies 
and farms in all the districts and farms in Italy most adapted to them ; 
b) to maintain the moral and economic superiority of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion, fighting all the forms of exploitation and parasitism which intervene 
between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in every way the 
direct undertaking of agricultural works by labourers on the land united 
in agricultural co-operative societies; c) to organize offices and commercial 
agencies for the collective purchase of the primary material necssary to 
agriculture ard of agricultural machines and implements and for the sale of 
the products of the soil; d) to conduct establishments for the production 
of manures and articles useful to agriculture; e) to provide for a better 
defence of agriculture against the losses caused by fires, hail and the sick¬ 
ness and death of live stock by means of organizations for mutual aid; 
f } to undertake the management of farms directly or on behalf of federated 
organizations; g) to found scientific offices and laboratories of experiment 
in order to give agricultural activity the largest possible contribution in 
advice and practical aid. 

At the congress wishes were further formulated that the government 
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should: i) encourage the constitution by rapid methods of co-operative 
societies, collective agencies and agricultural colonies and institutions; 

2) ensure by making advances to agricultural labourers their provision of 
the pr imar y material, machines and implements necessary to agriculture; 

3) give collective bodies of labourers a preference when the lands of the State 
domain were assigned; 4) facilitate by special measures the concession on 
Ipasp or otherwise of the lands of public administrations; 5) constitute mixed 
provincial commissions to determine equitable rents. 


2 THE NATIONAL BANK OF THK ITALIAN RURAL FUNDS IN 1917 — Repeat of the 
Administrative Council and the Commissioners of Accounts presented to the ordinary 
general meeting of members at Rome on io March 1018. 

The Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rnrali ItaHane was organized as a 
co-operative joint stock society and became active with a capital of 125,000 
liras on 1 January 1915. It has to a large extent ensured the rediscount at 
a privileged rate of its paper at the Bank of Italy and some flourishing co¬ 
operative banks. Its principal aim is “ to supply funds to the rural funds and 
other mutual and co-operative societies concerned with the diffusion of credit 
especially in the country”. Thanks to the administrative systems which it 
has adopted it has obtained results worthy of mention. As is stated in 
the report presented to the ordinary meeting of members on to March 1918, 
it has in the first three years of its existence granted loans in return for 
signed bills as follows: in 1915 for the amount of 948,82Q.281iras; in 1916 for 
2,690,410.73 liras and in 1917 for 3,096,067.08 liras; or for 6,735,307.09 li¬ 
ras on all. 

The increase of savings deposits and deposits on current account has 
been particularly noteworthy. This item was represented on 31 October 
1917 by 1,247,029 liras and on 28 February 1918 by 1,431,205 liras. The 
year 1917 closed with a net profit of 9,422.49 liras, distributed as follows: 
to the ordinary reserve 471.19 liras ; for the amortization of chattels 
264 liras; to the extraordinary reserve for fluctationsin the value of secu¬ 
rities 5,327.30 liras; balance carried over 3,360 liras. 


3. A MEETING OF AGRIOUI/TURAI, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN SICILY. — ha 
Cooperazione ltabana, No. 1283, Milan, 15 February 1918 

A meeting of agricultural co-operative societies has been held at 
Palermo. Its chairman was the manager of the Office for the Inspection 
and Assistance of Agricultural Co-operative Societies which was founded 
at Bologna by the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazioiio. At this 
meeting a motion was approved which demanded, among other things, 
a) that the lands of the latijondia and lands not directly cultivated by their 
owners should be given to the agricultural co-operative societies, and should 
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constitute an inalienable domain for the profit and use of collective bodies 
of workers; b) that the fixing of the customary dues for the usufruct of 
lands, and the making of decisions in every controveisy regarding the pas¬ 
sage of land to co-operative institutions, should be within the competence 
of special councils of arbiters ; c) that when land lias thins been ensured in 
perpetuity to workers united in associations, its value should preferably be 
realized by a system of individual usufruct which would necessaiily in¬ 
volve the carrying out of improvements on land granted for long terms, but 
that associations should reserve to themselves such special crops as are ill 
fitted to be entrusted to isolated workmen ; d) that in addition to the land, 
the land credit necessary to emancipation from burdens and to eventual 
purchase should be ensured, and also credit to provide for improvements, 
agricultural settlement, roads, buildings, a water-supply, plantations, etc. 
and that there should at the same time be provision for the protection and 
technical assistance of agricultural co-operative societies. 

* 

V * 

4 THE ACTIVITY OF THE DEPARTMENTS FOR PROPAGANDA, CONSULTATION 
AND ASSISTANCE OF THE “ I,EGA NAZIONAI^E DEEI/B COOPERATIVE ” 
IN 1917.— 'La Coopeyaaioiie Itahava, organ of the Lega Nc&ionalc thllc Coopc>ahve t 
No. 1283, Mite 11, 15 February 1918 

Among the best organized bureaux of the Lega Nazionale dellc 
Cooperative, or National League of Co-operative Societies, the Catlcdra 
Mia Previienza {Chair of Thrift) and the Ujficio di Consitleitza legale 
(Office of Legal Consultation), which in spite of present difficulties 
were intensively at work throughout 1917, deserve mention. The Chair 
of Thrift is concerned with the propagation of the principles of thr ift 
and co-operation by holding lectures and taking part in meetings, 
congresses and committees. It also renders help and advice in respect of 
technique, legal matters, administration and book-keeping to co-operative 
and mutual societies. The following tables group the results of the 
work accomplished by this institution in 1917 and compare them with 
those obtained in the three previous years : 
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La Cooperazionc Itahana , the league’s oigan, also deals with the prin¬ 
cipal questions which aiiso in the spheic of co-operative insurance. To 
speak only of questions connected with the thrift and lnsuiance of societies, 
the following weie imblished in 1917 . 170 columns of propaganda for the 
Cassa Nazionalc di Preouhnza, 20 aiticles on tliis subject, 48 articles on 
insurance against accidents, 46 aiticles on insurance by societies in general, 
108 paragraphs and letters on thrift and co-operation in Italy and abroad. 
There was also a huge distribution of the literature of propaganda — 
manuals, pamphlets, forms for book-keeping etc.; and the Annuavio 
Stathtico della Cooperazionc Ttaliana (Statistical Yearbook of Italian Co¬ 
operation), which appeared in the first months of 1917, was largely circulated. 

We reproduce the following data as to the activity of the TJfficio di 
Consnlenza Lceale, an office which gives advice in legal matters. 
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To this work which the league has accomplished we should add the 
varied initiative which it lias taken during the year and as to which we 
have kept our readers informed. 


I: 

5 THIS “ FEDERAZIONE ITALIAN A DEI CONSORZI AGRARI ” IN 191 y. — VItaha 
Rurale i ou*an ol the federation, No 5 fo, Piacenza, 26 March 1918. 

This Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia made sales in 1917 
for the total sum of 64,109,580 bras, a very high figure which shows, as 
is lemarked in tlie repoit of the administrative council, the influence of 
the high price of primaty material and of the corstant increase of 
freight and the cost of insurance against the risks of war, and of the ex¬ 
change. As in previous years the federation has undeitaken the direct 
importation of nitrate of soda from Chile, and the provision of sulphate of 
copper (60,000 quintals), sulphui (23,460 quintals, kaffir paste (16,435 quin¬ 
tals), food for live stock (10,000 quintals), and wheat for sowing (13,695 
quintals). It has continued moreover to concern itself with the transport 
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of phosphorites from the ports of Tunisia and Algeria on behalf of the co¬ 
operative superphoshate factories of Piacenza, Novara, Secugnago, Cre¬ 
mona, Bagnolo, Mella, Cerea, Mantua aud Montebelluno. The sale of agri¬ 
cultural machines accounted for 6,039,179 liras as against 2,913,725 liras 
in I<)i6. 

* 

* * 

6. THE ACTIVITY OF THE “ PRIMO CONSORZIO AGRARIO COOPERATIVO PI AC¬ 
CENTING”. — VAf*ricoltiiia Picwenti 7 ia, No. 3, Piacenza, 31 March i<)i8. 

Among agricultural purchasing societies which were the object of a spe¬ 
cial enquiry, of which the Federazione Italiana dei Consovzi Agrari published 
the results in 1911, this First Co-operative Acricnltural Consortium of Pia¬ 
cenza occupies a leading place. As appears from its report for 1917, its 
sales in that year reached a value of 11,336,940 liras. 

The work of the Consortium of Piacenza consisted chiefly in supplying 
merchandise which was a firs 4 - necessity to agriculture. The manufacture 
of superphosphates and their distribution constitute one of the most impor¬ 
tant forms of its activity. 226,770 quintals of mineral superphosphates, or 
49,000 quintals more than in the previous year, were delivered to the agricul¬ 
turists of the province. There was also an increase in the corresponding 
quantity of nitrate of soda which reached 6,646 quintals as against 6,391 in 
1916, and in the corresponding quantities of sulphate of copper and kaffir 
paste (14,325 quintals in 1917 as against 11,505 quintalsin 1916). Wheat for 
sowing was supplied up to 9,881 quintals, as against 5,850 in 1916. There 
was also a very notable development in the trade in agricultural machines 
of which the value surpassed half a million liras. 

An initiative worthy of note was taken in the matter of distributing 
1203 ounces of silkworm-eggs and drying more than 30,000 kilogrammes of 
cocoons, as also in that of buying and circulating tractors for mechanical 
cultivation. 

The consortium was active through the medium of 32 agencies entrusted 
to very skilful agents. The year closed with a net profit of 200,654 liras 
as against one of 150,000 liras in 1916. The society’s capital increased by 
100,000 liras and its membership by 200, an unmistakable sign of the popu¬ 
larity of this institution among the agriculturists of the province who had 
on 31 December entrusted two and a half million liras to it in the form of 
interest-bearirg bonds. 


MAURITIUS. 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN MAURITIUS — Report on the Working of Co-operative 
Credit Societies in Mauritius for the year ending 30th June 1918 

On 30 June 1918 there were on the island of Mauritius 23 co-operative 
credit societies which comprised 2,837 members and had a total working 
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capital of Rs. 237,797, as against 20 societies including 2,271 members and 
having a total worldng capital of Rs. 198,468 on 1 July 1917. 

All the societies are small: their individual membership varies from 51 
to 245. Loans are usually issued for a year or a shorter period. They are 
granted in the earlier part of the year and are repayable after the sugar-crop 
has beeii gathered. Loaus for shoitc r terms are made to growers of crops 
other than sugar-cane and are recoverable affcei such crops have been har¬ 
vested. On the higher plateaux of the island loans have in a few instances 
been made for a period of two years in order to help members to replant 
their cane-fields, the virgin crop of which would not be reaped until from 
twenty to twenty-two months after the planting. The rate of interest 
always charged on loans is 12 per cent. 

Loans are issued principally to enable the growing and manuring of 
cane and other crops ; but it is not uncommon to grant them to enable the 
purchase of land, a cow or a carriole-poney or the repair of a cart, and in 
special circumstances they have covered the expenses of a marriage or 
funeral or released members from the hands of moneylenders. 

The capital of the societies is made up of money collected as shares, 
deposits of members, deposits of non-members, and loans from government 
funds. The following table shows the present position : 


Year 

No. 

of Societies 

Shares 

Deposits 
of Membeis 

Deposits 

of 

Non-Members 

Gouvernment 

Loans 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1914 

15 

Rs, 52,721 

6,067 

23,302 

37.550 

19*3 

20 

Rs. 87,028 

37,220 

22,662 

35.550 

1916 

23 

Rs. 106,143 

41,707 

20,814 

41,180 


Government loans are granted only at the beginning of the life of a 
society, for it is held that after two or three years of work a society should 
inspire enough confidence to allow it to obtain money from other sources. 
All the societies have decided to pay no dividends until five years after 
their registration. 

The inspection of the societies found that their financial position was 
in general satisfactory. All the 23 societies closed the year ending on 30 
June 1918 with a profit which amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 21,567. 


RUSSIA. 

THE NIJNI-NOVGOROD UNION OF SMALL CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS — The Rwtvan 
Co-operator, Vol No, 5, Loudon, March 1918 

The following information is taken from a memorandum submitted 
by the Nijni-Novgorod Union of Small Credit Institutions to the local 
branch of the State Bank. 

The union’s business of buying and selling goods on comnr'ssion is 
developing rapidly. New branches of agriculture and of the kustar 
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industries which are so important in the province are gradually being cove¬ 
red. The union’s turnover in this department has been as follows, in the 
five yeais for which the latter has existed: 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

(7 months) 


Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Roubles 

Bought . . 

■ • 63.167 

289,257 

764,279 

2,035.184 

180,743 

Sold. . . 

• • 62,773 

289,699 

739.424 

1.650,713 

3,052,985 


In pursuing this activity the uniou has entered into agreements with 
the local zemstvos and food control committees, and thus has monopolized 
the purchase of agricultural machinery and implements, seeds, fertilizers, 
ironware, nails, horseshoes and other articles for the entire province. 

It has placed orders in advance for this spring's sowing for more than 
3,000,000 roubles, and ordered 3,000,000 roubles’ worth of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and implements through the Moscow Narodny Bank. 

With the assistance of the local food control committees it began itself 
to produce the simplest agricultural machines. The repairing and kustar 
shops and works which it owns have produced 3,000 ploughs and were ex¬ 
pected to produce 8,000 last winter. 

The union has also helped to unite the sales of a number of kustar ar¬ 
tels in the province, among them felt making artels whose output was ex¬ 
pected to be worth 3,000,000 roubles, felt-boot making artels having an 
output estimated at 1,000,000 roubles, cutlery artels having one estimated 
at 5,000,000 roubles, and forest-working artels which were expected to sup¬ 
ply timber for one million and various wooden goods for 200,000 roubles. 

The union is organizing the sale of flax which is of great importance to 
some districts of the province. It buys and supplies all the wool needed 
by the felt-making artels, spending more than a million roubles a year on 
such purchases. 

The prevailing scarcity of goods makes it practically impossible to buy 
only on commission, for it is often necessary to buy goods as soon as they 
appear on the market. The union has therefore obtained from the Nijni- 
Novgorod branch of the State Bank an advance of one million roubles for 
a term of twenty years. 
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GERMANY. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL (conclusion). 


sources: 

Rohrbeck (D Jur and D Phil , \V.) (of Cologne). Die Dtutsche Ha gel vei s i chei itng in Wtri- 
schafi utid Reck* du Veisith > ibis: —S implement to Mitteilungen fm die nffenthchen Feuer- 
eeisichtnings Anstalha, published b> the Vnband offenthcher Ftueneisickemngs-Antfal-' 
ten m DoiitsihUnd — 49th vear, rew sprits, 6th yeai, nos 1 and 2, 87 pp , Kiel, 
Febraaij 1917 


§ 14. The various data as to insurance against hail expressed 

IN TERMS OF A PERCENTAGE OF THE INSURED SUMS. 

The tables which we have reserved for the conclusion of this account 
will allow us more and more to define the preceding data in that they will 
express them from one of the most significant points of view in the domain 
of insurance. The absolute figures which we have already published in 
this connection do not really acquire theii full value until they can be re¬ 
reduced to percentages of the sums insured. This reduction has been made 
for the period from 1881 to 1915. But we should notice that for the pe¬ 
riod fiom 1881 to 1900 the calculation has been made only every five years, 
that is foi the years 1881, 1885, 1890, 1895 and 1900. After the last 
named date each year is considered, with some exceptions which we will 
not fail to notice as we show the position of the different groups of societies. 

a) Stock Companies — In 1915 and even after 1912 these companies 
numbered four, but in 1881 ten of them were active. After 1885 there were 
only five of them. In the interval the Preussischc Hagclversicker ungsge- 
sellschaH does not appear in the relevant table, and in 1912 the Vaierl&ndtsche 
Hagelversichemngsgesellschaft, having gone into liquidation, has also disap¬ 
peared. Thus some of the fluctuations noticed in the various items of the 
account-keeping of this group of societies are largely explained, at least in 
so far as the periods which immediately followed the years 1881 and 1911, re¬ 
spectively, are concerned. These fluctuations affected the absolute figures 
which referred to all these societies taken together. In the relative figures, 
expressed as percentages, no trace of them can be found except in the 
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percentages for the combined societies, for those which apply to each society 
necessarily give a clearer view of the different elements examined. 

The percentages for the combined societies give the following extrema 
figures : premiums which were 0.91 per cent, in 1881, the minimum figure, 
become 1.12 per cent, in 1915, having already reached 1.20 per cent, in 
1910 and in 1911. The ratio of premiums to insured sums increased con¬ 
stantly from 1881 to 1912, and after 1911 diminished but at a rate which left 
a significant margin indicating the increase of premiums. The percentage 
formed by damages was 0.75 in 1881 and 0.36 in 1915. Their maximum was 
1.43 in 1905, and their minimum, 0.29, occurred in 1909. Costs of adminis¬ 
tration passed from 0.20 per cent, of the insured sums in 1881 to 0.18 per 
cent, in 1915. Their minimum was 0.18 per cent, which occurred in 1885, 
and their maximum, 0.25 per cent, occurred in 1901. As for the reserve 
funds they formed a percentage which rose from 0.08 in 1881 to 1.50, their 
maximum, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.01, occurred in 1885. 

It should be remembered that if the premiums for all kinds of socie¬ 
ties taken together be considered for the whole period from 1881 to 1915 an 
average figure of 1.08 per cent, is obtained. The corresponding average for 
damages is 0.90 per cent., for costs of administration 0.17 per cent., and for 
the reserves 0.49 per cent. 

An analysis of these figures in so far as they concern the Berliner 
Hagel Assekuranzgesellschaft from 1881 to 1915 gives the following results. 
Premiums were 0.91 per cent. in 1881 and 1.23 per cent. in 1915. The former 
of these percentages was the minimum ; the maximum, 1.40 per cent., oc¬ 
curred in 1909. Damages were 0.52 per cent, in 1881 and 0.39 per cent, in 
1915. The minimum, 0.28 per cent., occurred in 1913; the maximnm, 1.08 
percent., which exceeds the percentage for premiums by 0.10 per cent., 
in 1905. Costs of administration oscillated between 0.30 per cent., the maxi¬ 
mum whicb occurred in 1881, ando.igpercent., the minimum which occurred 
in 1915. Reserve funds were 0.24 per cent, in 1881 and reached 2.95 per cent., 
their maximum, in 1915 ; but were non-existent in 1885. 

The premiums of the Kolnische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft passed 
between 1881 and 1915 from 0.84 per cent., their minimum which is found 
in 1881, to 1.09 per cent, in 1915, having reached their maximum, 1.15 per 
cent., in 1911 until which date their increase was continuous. Damages 
were represented by 0.60 per cent, in 1881 and .by only 0.35 per cent, in 
1915, their minimum, which occurred in 1909, being only 0.31 per cent., and 
their maximum, found in 1905, 1.59 per cent., apercentage which exceeded 
that for premiums by 0,69 per cent. A parallel excess of 0.07 per cent, oc¬ 
curred in 1906 and one of 0.25 per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration va¬ 
ried from 0.18 per cent, in 1881 to 0.15 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. 
Their maximum, 0.21 per cent., occurred in 1910. Reserve funds passed from 
0.32 per cent, in 1881 to 0.90 per cent, in 1915. The maximum, 1.16 per 
cent., was reached in 1895. In this society" however reserves and payments 
into reserves were non-existent during the three years 1905,1906 and 1907; 
and from 1908^0 1911, inclusively, the statistics of percentages give no 
indications as to them. 
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For the Magdeburgische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft and the Berliner 
Hagel-Assecuranz we have complete series of data. Premiums go from 0.98 
per cent, in 1881 to 1.19 per cent, in 1915, their minimum, 0 97 per cent., 
occurring in 1885 and their maximum, 1.31 per cent., in 1911. After the 
latter year the percentage decreased continuously as in the case of the com¬ 
pany last examined. Damages were at 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and reached 
0.45 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. This figure was at its highest, 1.64 
per cent., in 1905 when it exceeded the percentage formed by premiums by 
0.50 per cent. This excess occurs on the whole infrequently considering the 
length of the period : it appears as 0.06per cent, in 1906 and as o.i6per cent, 
in 1908. Costs of administration were 0.24 per cent, in 1881 and 0.22 per cent, 
in 1918. The minimum is represented by 0.20 per cent, in 1885 and the 
maximum by 0.30 per cent in 1911. Reserve funds reached their maximum, 
0.83 per cent., in 1915, but were non-existent from 1881 to 1885 and in 1905, 
1906, 1907,1908, 1909 and 1910. 

The Union also figures in our series for the whole period. Premiums were 
0.93 per cent. in 1881 and 1.04 per cent. in 1915. They reached their mini mum, 
0 87 per cent., in 1900, and their maximum, 1.08 per cent ,in 1911 and 1913. 
The percentage formed by losses went from 0.75 per cent, in 1881 to 0.28 
per cent, in 1915. The minimum, 0.23 per cent., occurred in 1909 and 
the maximum, 1.26 per cent., in 1908. The percentage formed by dam¬ 
ages exceeded that formed by premiums by 0 34 per cent, in 1905 and by 0.30 
per cent, in 1908. Costs of administration went from 0.16 per cent, m 1881 
to 0.15 per cent, in 1915. This latter figure was the minimum and had al¬ 
ready occurred in 1885; the maximum, 0.22 per cent., was reached in 1911. 
The reserve funds , non-existent in 1881, had reached as regarded their 
paid-up part 2.07 per cent, in 1901, attained to a maximum of 2.27 per 
cent., and were 1.94 per cent, in 1915. 

The data for the Vaferldndische Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft cover 
only the years from 1881 to 1911, and the data as to the reserve funds do 
not go beyond 1907. Premiums were at 0.90 per cent., their minimum, 
in 1881, and at 1.18 per cent, in 1911. Damages were at their maximum, 
1.23 per cent., in 1881 and at 0.33 per cent, in 1911. Their minimum, 0.21 
per cent., was reached in 1909. Damages exceeded premiums in 1881 by 
0.33percent.,ini902byo.i3percent.,ini905byo.22 percent., and in 1908 
by 0.12 per cent. Costs of administration were represented by 0.20 per cent, 
in 1881 and by 0.26 per cent., their maximum, in 1911. Their minimum, 
0.19 per cent., occurred in 1885,1890,1900 and 1901. As to sums paid into 
the reserve funds these were often non-existent, namely in 1881,1885, 1 9 02 » 
1903, 1905,1906, and in 1907, the last year for which this negative item has 
been recorded. In i895*however these payments amounted to 0.35 per cent. 

For the Preussische HagelversibherungsgeseUschaft we have data for 1881. 
In order not to interrupt the course of this analysis, we will cite them, 
formless and devoid of interest as they may seem to be: premiums 0.91 per 
cent.; damages 0.60 per cent.; costs of administration 0.20 per cent.; reserve 
funds , no payment. 

b) As regards the Bavarian public institution for mutual insurance, the 
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Bayerische Landescmstalt our data are like the preceding data but are for a 
shorter period, that from 1885 to 1915. The figure referring tc damages is 
moreover more analytical than it is for the other societies, for it compri¬ 
ses indications of two kinds, as to damages ascertained and as to damages 
paid. We will see however that this distinction has no importance except 
until 1909, after which a complete agreement between the two figures 
begins. 

The percentage formed by premiums was 1.18 per cent, in 188*5 and kept 
at this level in the succeeding period, until 1890, and then, increasing regu¬ 
larly, reached 1.67 per cent, in 1906, after which two years of modification 
brought it to 1.62 per cent., but it reached its maximum, 1.78 per cent., in 
1910, .sinking afterwards to 1.44 per cent, in 1915. Damages went from 1.36 
per cent, in 1885 to 1.02 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.60 per cent., 
occurred in 1904, and their maximum, 1.82 per cent., in 1900. The ascer¬ 
tained damages went from 1.68 per cent in 1885 to 1.02 per cent. in 1915. reach¬ 
ing their minimum, 0.57 per cenc., in 1904, and their maximum, 3.28 per 
ceut., in 1908. In its ratio to the figure standing for ascertained damagf »s 
that for paid damages was subject to a certain reduction, sometimes suffi¬ 
ciently high, until 1908 inclusively. This reduction was 0.32 per cent, of 
the amount of the insured sums in 1885 ; 0.10 per cent, in 1890 ; 0.85 per 
cent, in 1900 ; 0.02-per cent, in 1901 ; 0.32 per cent, in 1902; 1.28 per cent, 
in 1903 ; 0.79 per cent, in 1908. Sometimes the contrary phenomenon did 
indeed appear but always in a less proportion. The percentages by which 
paid damages exceeded ascertained damages were the following: 0.03 in 
1895, 1904 and 1905; 0.02 in 1906; 0.03 in 1907. Sometime j the paid da¬ 
mages exceeded the premiums, namely by 0.18 per cent, in 1S85, by 0.03 
per cent, in 1890, by 0.55 per cent, in iqoo, by 0.08 per cent, in 1901, by 
0.24 per cent, in 1902, by 0.39 per cmt. in 1903, by 0.S7 per cent, in 1908. 
Costs 0} administration increased almost conKnuousl}', from 0.02 per cent, 
in 1883 to 0.12 per cent, in 1915. The quotas paid into reserve funds were 
i.xo per cent, in 1885, and 5.91 per cent, in 1915, reaching their minimum, 
0.97 per cent., in 1903. Since we arc dealing in this case with a State in¬ 
stitution we have data as to State subsidies from 1883 to 1911, after which 
they do not figurein the statistics. These subsidies reached their maximum, 
0.20 per cent, oftheinsured sums, in 1885, and fell in 1895 to 0.03 per cent., 
after which they were most often between 0.07 and 0.10 per cent. It wa*» 
certainly these subsidies which enabled certain deductions to be made from 
time to time from the figure representing damages paid. 
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c) The private territorial mutual societies furnish altogether the fol¬ 
lowing data expressed as percentages, also for the period from 1881 to 
1915. Premiums were 0.93 per cent, in 1881 and 0.77 per cent, in 1915, 
reaching their maximum, 2.06 per cent., in 1908. Damages were 0.77 
per cent, in 1881 and 0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum 0.59 per cent., 
occurred in 1909 and their maximum, 1.92 per cent., in 1908. In societies 
of this group damages rarely exceeded premiums. Such an excess did 
occur in 1905 when it was only of 0.04 per cent., and in 1906 when it was 
of 0.01 per cent, of the insured sums. Costs of administration were 0.15 per 
cent, at the beginning and the end of the period, this figure being the mi¬ 
nimum, and fluctuations were inconsiderable since the maximum never sur¬ 
passed 0.20 per cent. Generaly, these costs amounted to 0.17 per cent, of the 
sums insured. Sums paid into the reserve were 0,21 per cent, in 1881, 
had fallen to 0.10 per cent., their minimum, in 1885, and reached 0.45 
per cent., their maximum, in 1914 and 1915. 

These total figures are distributed among the various societies of this 
group of which, it will be recalled, some have initial and additional and the 
others distributory premiums. 

d) The societies of the foimer type as to which we have data num¬ 
ber 12, but the data for the whole period from 1881 to 1915 apply to hardly 
half of them. 


Private Territorial Mutual Societies . 


Year Premiums 

16S1 0.93 

1885. ....... 1.41 

1S90 . o.<)7 

1895 . 0.78 

1900 . 0.91 

i9or . o 99 

1902 1.08 

1903 0.98 

1904 0.79 

1905 r-59 

1906 . 1.61 

1907 . 1-63 

1908 . 2.06 

i9°9 . 0.83 

19x0 . 1.91 

1 9 11 . 0.93 

1912 . 1.38 

1913 . 1.00 

1914 r.25 

1915 . 0.77 


Damages 

Costs 

of 

administration 

Reserves 

— 

— 

— 

0.77 

0.15 

0.21 

1-32 

0.18 

0.10 

0.81 

0.19 

0.l6 

0.67 

0.20 

0.32 

0.79 

0.20 

0.22 

0.S8 

0.20 

0.24 

X.00 

0.19 

0.21 

0.92 

O.I() 

0.22 

0.68 

0.l8 

O.24 

1.63 

O.I7 

O.24 

1.63 

0.17 

0.23 

1.56 

0.17 

0.22 

1.92 

O.I7 

0.20 

0-59 

O.I7 

0.30 

1.82 

0.17 

0.24 

0.77 

O.I7 

0.33 

1.28 

0.l6 

0.30 

0.80 

O.I7 

0.43 

1.13 

O.I7 

0-45 

0.67 

0.15 

0.45 
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The data as to the Allgemeine Deutsche Hagelversichernngsgesellschaft 
extend only from 1881 to 1902. The premiums taken together go from 0.80 
per cent, in i88ito 2.37 per cent, in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.71 per 
cent in 1893. In 1881 and 1895 this society had no additional premiums to 
record. It is noticeable that its additional exceeded its initial premiums 
three times out of five, respectively by 0.30, 0.32 and 0.53 per cent, of the 
amount of the insured sums. The figure standing for damages goes from 
0.54 per cent, in 1881 to 1.29 per cent in 1902, reaching a minimum of 0.46 
per cent, in 1895, but never exceeds the figure representing premiums. 
The costs of administration are represented by 0.38 per cent., in 1881 and 0.50 
per cent, in 1-902, the minimum, 0.30 per cent., occurring in 1885. * As for 
reserve funds they reached their maximum, 0.19 per cent, in 1881, and in 
the other years, except in 1885 and 1902 when nothing was paid into 
them, the sums allocated to them varied from 0.08 to 0.11 per cent. 

The Borussia society appears in this group for the whole period consi¬ 
dered. Its premiums were at 0.62 per cent., their minimum, in 1881, and 
ati.n per cent, in 1915, reaching their maximum, 1.89 per cent., in 1910. 
Iu 1881 only there were no additional premiums to record. Here also 
additional exceed initial premiums, by 0.36 per cent, in 1885, by 0.13 per 
cent, in 1890, by 0.54 per cent, in 1900, by 0.29 per cent, in 1903, by 0.30 per 
cent in 1906, by 0.01 per cent, in 1907, by 0.16 per cent, in 1908, by 0.46 
per cent, in 1910, by 0.01 per cent, in 1912, and by 0.04 per cent, in 1914. 
In other years the converse occurred, the initial exceeding the additional 
premiums by 0.32 per cent, in 1895, by 0.22 per cent, in 1901, by 0.15 per 
cent, in f 1902, by 0.55 per cent, in 1904, by 0.12 per cent, in 1905, by 0.07 per 
cent, in T909, by 0.36 per cent, in 1911, by 0,21 per cent, in 1913, and by 0.28 
per cent, in 1915. This is to say that almost from year to year a kind of com¬ 
pensatory system established itself where premiums were concerned, mem¬ 
bers of the society reaping the benefit in that they paid only very reasonable 
charges. The figure representing damages goes from 0.53 per cent, in 1881 
to 0.89 per cent, in 1915, its minimum of 0.49 percent, occurring in 1904 
and its maximum of 1.65 per cent, in 1908. Balance was maintained so that 
in no year damages e tlier exceeded or even equalled premiums. Costs of 
administration went from 0.18 per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 0.24 
per cent, in 1915. Their maximum, 0.42 per cent,, occurred in 1902, 1903 
and 1905. The data as to reserve funds begin only in 1890 when they were 
at 0.03 per cent., their minimum, and reached a payment of 0.30 per cent 
in 1915, their maximum, 0.34 per cent., occurring in 1900. 

The data of Ceres extend from 1890 to 1915. Its premiutns appear 
as 1.43 per cent, in 1890 ando.8o per cent, in 1915, reaching aminimumof 
0.79 per cent, in 1904 and a maximum of 2.12 per cent, in 1910. The 
amount of additional exceeded that of initial premiums only in 1905 by 
0.49 per cent., in 1906 by 0.11 per cent., in 1907 by 0.14 per cent., in 1908 
by 0.48 per cent, and in 1910 by 0.55 per cent. No additional premiums 
were recorded in 1915. The excess of the initial over the additional pre¬ 
miums was of 0.01 per cent, in 1890, of 0.16 per cent, in 1895, of 0.31 per 
cent, in 1900, of 0.07 per cent, in 1901, of 0.06 per cent, in 1902, of 0.24 per 
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d) Institution having initial 



Additional premiums. 


Damages. 

Costs of administr. and provisions j 
Reserve funds. 


Additional premiums. 




Premiums. 

Damages. 

Costs of administr. and provisions | 

Reserve funds. 

Initial premiums . . . 

Additional premiums. . 


Premiums. 


Ja § i Costs of administr. and provisions 



Initial premiums. . . 
Additional premiums 
Dividends.. 


Premiums. 
I D images . 
i Ci 


Costs of administr. and provisions j 

Reserve funds. 

Initial premiums. * . 

Adlitioual premiums .... 


Premiums. 


Costs of administr. and pro\ isions 

Reserve funds. 

premiums,. 

\ Additional premiums. 



Premiums. 


I Costs of adminis. and provisions 

J Reserve funds. 

/ Initial premiums. 

8 \ Additional premiums. 


1881 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

X90X 

X902 

o.8o 

I.44 

1-52 

0.71 

1.14 

1.92 

2.37 

0.54 

I.14 

1.11 

0.46 

0.52 

1.27 

1.29 

0.38 

0.30 

0.45 

o .35 

0.50 

0.54 

0.50 

0.19 


0.08 

0.10 

o.n 

0.08 

— 

0.80 

0.57 

0.87 

0.82 

0.71 

o *75 

0.80 

0.92 

— 

0.70 

— 

o .39 

1,12 

1.45 

0.62 

1.62 

1.27 

0.98 

1.88 

1.36 

1-45 

0.53 

i -35 

1.11 

0.72 

1.53 

1.14 

1.20 

0.18 

0.26 

0.24 

0.32 

0.34 

0.40 

0 42 

— 

— 

0.03 

0.12 

0.34 

o .33 

0.31 

0.62 

0.63 

o -57 

0.65 

O.67 

0.79 

0.80 

— 

0.99 

0.70 

0.33 

I.2I 

o .57 

0.65 

— 


i -43 

1.12 

0.95 

1.18 

x.18 

— 


0.67 

0.54 

O.56 

0.80 

0.86 

— 


0.23 

0.25 

O.46 

o .45 

0.46 

— 

—* 

0.05 

0.18 

0-34 

0.36 

0.31 

— 

— 

0.72 

0.64 

0.63 

0.62 

0.62 

— 

— 

0.71 

0.48 

0.32 

0.55 

0.56 

1.54 

i.6 4 

1.52 

1.57 

1.62 

1.64 

1*59 

1 0.84 

O.67 

1 0.43 

1 0.43 

O.48 

I.I2 

1.09 

0.56 

0.55 1 °-52 

1 0.60 

0.50 

0 . 5 1 

051 

1.80 

2.49 

3.38 

4.10 

3-90 

3.78 

3.71 

■ !i 54 

1.64 

1.52 

1-57 

1.62 

i -64 

1.59 

1 

0.2 7 

0.26 

0.54 

0.63 

0.30 

0,18 

— 

— 

i -54 

? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.60 

? 

— 1 

! — 

— 

1 - ! 

— 

0.45 

1 ? 

— 

— 

t ' 


— 

0.07 

? 

; - 

_ 


1 1 

— 

0.59 

? 

— 

1 

— 

i 

— 

0.95 

? 

— 

1 

— 

| 

0.96: 

I.O4 

1.12 

1.26 

1.10 

1 

1.25 

1.49 

0.61 1 

O.76 

1.00 

0.97 

0.63 

0.82 

1.02 

0.35 1 

0.36 

0.23 

o .34 

0.48 

0.45 

o .55 

0.14 1 

0.20 

0.27 

0.20 

0.27 

0.34 

0.35 

0.79I 

0.83 

0.79 

0.76 

0.73 

0.67 

0.76 

0.15 

0.21 

0.33 

0.51 

0*37 

0.58 

o .73 

1 


/ 

1.08 

— 

— 

— 

' System of dlstributory \ 

0.92 

1 

— 

— 

— 




1 0.29 

— 

— 

— 


premiums j 

| 0.33 

' 0.68 


- 

- 



1 

0.41 

— 

! —• 
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1 

1903 | 

1901 

1 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— | 


1 

z 

— 

— 

l 

— 

— 

— 

— j 


- 

— 1 

' — 

1 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

— j 

— 

— 

—■ 

— 

__ 1 


- 


— 

— 

! 


I*. 81 

0 91 

1.26 

1.72 

1.4 1 

1.84 

i.25 

1.89 1 

1 

1.06 

M5 

1 1.18 1 

1 

1.42 

I.II 

I.60 

049 

0.96 

1.44 

1.07 

1.65 

093 

1*55 

0.83' 

1,20 

0.98 

1.25 

0.89 

O.42 ' 

1 0.41 

0.42 

0.44 

o.37 

o.35 

0.35 

0.32 

0.32 

0.29 | 

0.291 

0.28 

0.24 

0.21 

o.33 

0.28 

0.17 

0.20 

0.15 

0.19 

0.25 

0.271 

°.29j 

0.2S 1 

0.27 

0.30 

O.76 

o-73 

0.69 

0.71 

0.70 

0.G6 

0.59 

0.68 

0.68I 

0.68 

0.66 | 

0.65 

0.65 

1.05 

0.18 

1 

o.57 

1.01 

I 0.71 

0.82 

0.52 

1.14 

0.32 ^ 

0.69 

°-45 | 

0.69 

0-37 

M3 

o.79 

1.83 

I.*t5 

^ 1.50 

2.10 

0.94 

2.12 

1.00 j 

1 43 1 

1.25 

1.51 

0.80 

0.76 

0.49 

1.47 

1.06 

1.17 

1 I-7 1 

| 0.C6 

1.87 

°.81. 

1.04 

0.96 

*•34 I 

0.59 

0.44 

1 041 

046 

0-43 

043 

1 0 4° 

041 

0.37 

0.38 

0-34 

0.35 

0.32 

0.29 

0.371 

0.36 

o.35 

o.39 

o.37 

1 0.36 

0.32 

0.28 

0.20 

0.31 

0.33 

0.36 

0.39 

*o.6S 

0.66 

0.67 

0,67 

0.68 

0.68 

0.72 

0.78 

0.80 

0.82 

0.81 

0.80 1 

0.80 

0.44 

0.13 

1.16 

0.78 

0.82 

1.16 

0.19 

1.33 

0.20 

1 

0.61 

0.44 1 

1 °-7i 

—. 

1.66 

1.73 

1.72 | 

1.79 

1.78 

2 62 

1 i-8 3 

2.04 

I.9I 

1.95 

1.86 

1.87 

1.92 

1 28 

I.06 ! 

2.28 

r.8o 

1 1.70 

J.8 3 

0.48 

2.19 

0.80 

I.03 

0.59 

1.xo 

0.49 

050 

O.49 

0.49 

0.49 

1 0.49 

0.51 

0.51 

0.52 

046 

0.45 

0.44 

0.45 

0.4 8 

346 

3.26 

2.24 

1.58 

1.22 

047 

0.50 

0.41 

0-39 

0.67 

1.26 

1-35 

1.61 

1.66 | 

1 i-73 

1.72 

1*79 

| 1.78 

I.8l 

1.83 

1.86 

1.91 

1.95 

1.86 

1.87 

1.92 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

O.78 

■— 

0.19 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

— 

— 

0.25 

— 

— 


— 

0.30 

1 1 

0.23 

_ 1 

1 

1 0.29 

1 __ 

0.20 

0.53 


— 

— 

—■ 

— 

— 





_ 1 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— 
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— 

— 

— | 

l 1 

_ 1 


z 

, 

1 

1 — 
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— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 _ 
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— 

— 

— 

1 _ 

— 1 

1 — 

— 
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— 
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1 

1 z 
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_ 1 
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d) Insti'utious having initial 






( 

( 

\ 

I 


I 

1 


\ 

( 


Percentages of 


! 

i88r 

1 

1 

1885 | 

1890 

1895 

1900 j 

1 

1901 

1 

190a j 

i 

Premiums.^ 

l 

i 

l 

1.69 


1.24 

1.35 

1-13 

/ 

1.19 

f 

1 

I.27! 

Damages.. . [ 

1.58 

1 * 3 ° 

1.03 

1.14 

0.84 

0.98 

•0.96 

Costs of administr. and provisiors ' 

o- 34 i 

0.38 

0.25 

0.22 

0.44 

0.40 

O.4I j 

Reserve funds. 

0.l8 I 

0.07 

0.12 

0.18 

0.16 

0.10 

O.I4 

Initial premiums. 

o -73 

i.o6j 

0.83 

0.66 

0.56 

0.61 

0.6l ] 

Additional premiums.. 

O.96 

| 

0.36 1 

1 

0.411 

0.69 

0-57 

0.58 

©.66, 

i 

Premiums. 

1 

1 

1 

0.93 

1 

1-49 | 

1.07 

1 - 7*4 

1.56 

1.46 

Damages., 

Costs of administr. and provisions 1 

— 

0.51 

0.90 1 

0.79 

0.93 

0.86 

0.91 1 

— 

0.211 

1 0.37 

0.41 

0.47 

0.55 

0.69 

Reserve funds.j 

- I 

0.06 l 

1 0.12 

0.14 

O.II 

0.17 

0.13 

Initial premiums.., 

_ ' 

o .93 

— 1 

1 0.64 

0.62 

064 

t 0.76 

Additional premiums.. 

— 

— 

— 

0.42 

1.12 

1 , 

0.92 

0.70 

Premiums.. 

1 

O.S4 

1.28 

, O.73 

1 

I 0-63 

0.81 

0-94 

1.05 

Damages. 

0.64 

| 1.1S 

1 0.66 

I 0-65 

1 °* 75 

0.85 

1.03 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

0.17 

1 0.18 

0.16 

l 0.16 

0.16 

016 

0.16 

Reserve funds. 

O.II 

1 0.03 

0.13 | 0.21 

0.10 1 

0.12 

0.0S 

Initial premiums.. 

0.72 

0.78 

1 0.67 

0.63 

0.65 

O.65 

0.64 

Additional premiums. 

0.12 

1 

0.50 

0.07 

1 ~ 

0.16 

1 0.29 

0.41 

Premiums. 


_ 

I.X2 

0.96 

1 

1 0.79 

1 

1.04 

1.21 

Damages. 

— 

— 

0.82 

0.67 

! 0.56 

O.84 

0.91 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

— 

— 

l O.32 

0-34 

1 0.33 

0-33 

o -33 

Reserve funds. . .. 

— 

— 

O.II 

1 0.24 

1 0.25 

0.22 

022 

Iaitial premiums. 

— 

— 

1 0,78 t 0.70 

J 0.64 

0.62 

0.61 

Additional premiums. 

— 

— 

0.34 

J °* 2 5 

1 

1 o - x 4 

1 

O.42 

0.60 

Premiums. 

1 

1 O.78 

| 1-40 

l 

I 0.87 

0.72 

0.88 

1.00 

0.93 

Damages. 

1 0.6l 

1 1.40 

1 0.91 

o *55 

0.88 

1.02 

0.97 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

1 0.08 

1 0.07 

! 0.09 

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

0.09 

Reserve funds. 

, o -39 

0.06 

1 O.IO 

o .75 

0.21 

0.21 

0.15 

Initial premiums.. 

, 0.78 

1 0.S1 

1 °-73 

0.72 

I o -72 

0.73 

o .73 

Additional premiums.. 


o .59 

t 0,14 

— 

> 0.16 

0.37 

<l„*o 

Dividends. 

— 

1 

— 



— 

Premiums. 

1 0.87 

1*35 

0.94 

0.78 

1 

1 

0.94 

1.02 

1.09 

Damages. 

0.68 

1.24 

1 °-79 

0.68 

0.81 

O.90 

I.OI 

Costs of administr. and provisions 

0.18 

0.19 

0.20 

0,20 

0.21 

0.2 X 

0.20 

Reserve funds. 

1 0.19 

0.06 

1 0.13 

1 0.29 

0.19 

0.20 

0.l6 

Initial premiums* .. 

1 0.74 

0.78 

1 0-70 

1 0.66 

0.67 

O.67 

O.67 

Additional premiums.. 

i 

, °-57 

1 0.25 

1 

j 0.12 

J °* 2 7 

0*35 

O.42 
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aid additional premiums (continued). 


insured sums 


1903 

1904 

1905 J 

1906 j 

1907 

X908 

1909 

1910 1 

l 

igix 

19x2 1 

1 

1913 j 

1914 

1915 

1.02 

0.80 

1.65 

1.62 

1.42 

2.21 

o .95 

1.83 

0.93 

1.49 

i 

0.89 

1.29 

0*73 

O.76 

0.54 

1.54 

1.51 

1-25 

2.22 

0.60 

1.63 

0.64 

1.19 

0.64 

1.06 

0.62 

O.4O 

O.42 

°*37 

0.32 

0.29 

0.31 

0.31 

0.27 

0.30 

0.29 

0.29 

0.27 

0.23 

018 

0.21 

0.19 

0.16 

0.14 

0.13 

0.22 

0.17 

0,27 

0.31 

0.40 

0.47 

0.43 

0.62 

O.63 

0.57 

0.61 

o .55 

O.67 

0.68 

0.68 

0.72 

0.71 

0.71 

0.69 

o -73 

0.39 

0.16 

1.08 

I.OI 

0.87 

O.96 

0.19 

0.83 

0.21 

0.78 

0,18 

0.59 


I.67 

1.48 

, 



— 


__ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

0.85 

O.67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.80 

O.84 

—* 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0.08 

0.00 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

074 

* 0.72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0.90 

0.72 

. 


~ 





~ 




1.02 

0.79 

1.76 

1.62 

1.69 

i -97 

0.80 

1.82 

0.87 

1.21 

0.90 

I.21 

0.67 

'0.99 

0.74 

1.66 

1.56 

1.48 

1.73 

0.62 

i .79 

o .75 

1,28 

0.72 

1.26 

0.61 

0.l6 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0,l6 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

0.16 

0.10 

0.11 

0.14 

0.14 

0.17 

0.15 

0,29 

0.16 

0.28 

0.21 

o .37 

O.44 

0.46 

0.64 

0.63 

0.63 

0.6 j. 

0.65 

0.66 

Oj66 

0.7c 

0.70 

0.70 

0.69 

O.67 

0.67 

0.38 

0.16 

I.I 3 

0.96 

1.04 

i- 3 * 

0.T4 

1.12 

0.17 

0.52 

0.21 

0.54 


i *0.91 

0.90 

2.20 

1.76 

1.73 

2.10 

1.00 

2.80 

1.14 

1,56 

1.05 

I.8I 

0.71 

0.63 

0.62 

1.96 

1.52 

MS 

1.88 

0.70 

2.50 

0.88 

1.28 

0.83 

1.43 

0*53 

! 0.33 

0.33 

0.31 

0.32 

o -33 

0.32 

0.29 

0.32 

o .35 

0.32 

0.31 

0.31 

0.30 

0.22 

0.24 

0.20 

0.19 

0.l8 

0.16 

0.14 

0.18 

0.23 

0.23 

0.21 

°*37 

0.31 

0.62 

0.61 

0.61 

0.61 

0.6l 

0.59 

0-53 

0,62 

0.65 

0.64 

0.63 

0.65 

0.65 

i 0.29 

0.28 

1.59 


X.12 

1.31 

0-37 

2.08 

0.50 

0.92 

0.42 

1.16 

0.07 

0,74 

0.7 5 

1.40 

*.93 

1.60 

2.48 

0.80 

2.40 

0.84 

1.16 

1.08 

1.23 

0.82 

0.78 

0.68 

0.62 

1.94 

1.63 

2.52 

0.83 

2.30 

0.71 

1.09 

0.93 

1.29 

0.73 

0.10 

1 0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0,10 

0.09 

0.10 

0.09 

0.09 

0,08 

0.09 

0.09 

0.08 

0.12 

1 0.16 

0.14 

0.13 

0.12 

0.16 

0.14 

0.18 

0.26 

0.24 

o .33 

0.22 

0.21 

[ O.74 

1 o .75 

0.74 

0.76 

O.77 

0.79 

0.82 

0.83 

0,84 

0.84 

0.84 

0.82 

0.82 

— 

1 — 

0.67 

1.17 

0.84 

1.59 

— 

l 57 

— 

o .33 

0.25 

0.41 

1 — 

1 

I.OI 

1 

0.81 

1.69 

1 1.67 

I.64 

2.10 

0.86 

2.00 

1 

0.92 

1.27 

1 1.00 

1.28 

! 0.75 

0.941 0.70 

1.61 

1 7 

1.57 

1.93 

o .55 

1 . 9 * 

0.74 

1.23 

0.78 

1.12 

1 0.64 

0.20 

0.20 

I 0.19 

1 °»I 9 

0.19 

0.19 

0,19 

0.18 

0,18 

0.18 j 

1 0.19 

0.19 | 0.17 

0,l6 

0.18 

0.18 

0.18 

0.18 

0.17 

0.25 

0,18 

0.27 

0.23 1 

' 0.36 

0.40 

0.40 

O.67 

1 0.671 0.67 

0.68 

0.69 

0.70 

0.71 

0.74 

o .75 

0.74 

°-75 

0-73 

0.71 

0.34 

0.14 

1.63 

0.99 

0.95 

1.30 

0.14 

1.23 

0,17 

0.53 

1 0-25 

o .55 

0.03 
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cent, in 1903, of 0.53 per cent, in 1904 and 1909, of 0.60 per cent, in 1911, 
of 0.21 per cent, in 1912, of 0.37 per cent, in 1913 and of 0.09 per cent, in 
1914. Here also the figure representing damages has always been lower than 
that representing premiums. Damages figures as 0.67 per cent, in 1890 and 
as 0.59 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.49 per cent., occurred in 1904 
and their maximum, 1.87 per cent., in 1910. Costs of administration were 
at their minimum, 0.23 per cent., in i8qo and at 0.29 per cent, in 1915, 
their maximum, 0.46 per cent., occurring in 1900, 1902 and 1905. As re¬ 
gards reservefunds the minimum payment to them, 0.05 per cent., was also 
made in the first year, 1890. A gradual increase had brought this payment 
in 1906to 0.39 per cent, which figure oec urred againin 1915. 

Our data for the Deutsche Uagcljersicherungsgesellscliaft fur Gartne - 
reien comprise one additional element, the dividends. Premiums were 1.54 
per cent, in 1881 and 1.92 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 1.52 percent., 
which occurred in 1890 was sufficiently high, and their maximum, reached 
in 1908, was 2.62 per cent. In a fair number of } r tars the premiums were 
equal to nearly 2 per cent, of the sums insured. The initial premiums 
almost always reached this level, except in 1908 and 1910, the only two. 
years in which additional premiums were recorded. They were 0.78 per 
cent, and 0.19 per cent., respectively, that is to say less than the initial 
premiums which were 1.81 and 1.8b per cent. This company is therefore 
not far removed from the type of company which has fixed premiums. 

The dividends noted for more than half the years considered are more 
or less restitutions, considerable in amount since their minimum, which 
occurred in 1902, was 0.18 per cent, of* the insured sums, and their maxi¬ 
mum, found in 1900, 0.63 per cent. This minimum and maximum were 
respectively equivalent to 11 and 40 per cent, of the amount of premiums 
received. Evidently this is another way of bringing the piemiums to be 
paid as close as possible to the damages incurred. The latter figure as 0.84 
percent, in 1881 and as 0.49 per cent, in 1915, reaching their minimum, 
0.43 per cent., in 1890 and 1895,and their maximum 2. 28 per centrings, 
the only year in which damages exceeded premiums. The excess was 0.56 
per cent, of the insured sums. Costs of administration were 0.56 per cent, 
in 1881 and 0.48 percent, in 1913, their minimum, 0.44 per cent, occurring 
in 1913, and their maximum, 0.60 per cent., in 1895. Payments to reserve 
funds were high : 1.80 per cent, in 1881 and 1.61 per cent, in 1913. The 
minimum, 0.39 per cent., and the maximum, 4.10 per cent., in 1893, 
and during half the years considered these payments oscillated between 2 Vs 
and 4 per cent. These figures are so high that none like them could be 
shown by any of the companies which are the subject of this study except 
the Bavarian Institute. 

For the Germania company we have data only for the year 1890 and 
they have no interesting characteristics/ 

The Hagelversickerungsbank, stated to have existed since 1867, does 
not figure in our statistics until 1902. The figure representing 'premiums 
goes from 0.96 per cent., the minimum, in 1881 to 1.49 percent., the maxi¬ 
mum, in 1915. Initial premiums were invariably higher than additional 
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premiums, the differences between the two being the following: 0.64 per 
cent, in 1881, 0.62 per cent, in 1885, 0.46 per cent, in 1890, 0.25 per cent, 
in 1895, 0.46 per cent, in 1900, 0.09 per cent, in 1901 and 0.03 per cent, in 
1902. Damages went from 0.61 per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 1.02 
per cent., their maximum, in 1902, and their amount has never equalled 
or exceeded that of the premiums. Costs of administration were 0.35 per 
cent, in 1881 and 0.55 per cent., their maximum, in 1902; their minimum , 
0.23 per cent., occurring in 1890. Payments to reserve funds went from 014 
per cent., their minimum, in 1881 to 0.35 per cent., their maximum, in 1902. 

We have data for the Haim. Braunsch. Hagelvesichennigsgesellschaft 
only for 1895, up to which date it followed the system of distributory 
ptemiums. 

On the other hand we have complete data for the years from 1881 to 
1915 for the Leipziger Hagelversichenmgsgesellschaft. Premiums were 1.69 
per cent, in 1881 and 0.73 per cent., their minimum, in 1915. Their 
maximum, 2.21 per cent., occurred in 1908. The amount of additonal 
premiums exceeded that of initial premiums by 0.23 per cent, of the 
amount of the insured sums in 1881, by 0.03 per cent, in 1895, 0.01 per 
cent, in 1900, 0.05 per cent, in 1902, 0.51 per cent, in 1905,0.40 per cent, 
in 1906, 0.32 per cent, in 1907, 0.29 per cent, in 1908, 0.15 percent, in 1910 
and 0.07 per cent, in 1912. The excess of initial over additional premiums 
was 0.70 per cent, in 1885,0.38 per cent, in 1890,0.03 per cent, in 1901,0.23 
per cent, in 1903,0.47 per cent, in 1904,0.49 per cent, in 1909,0.51 per cent, 
in 1911, 0.53 per cent, in 1913 and 0.10 per cent, in 1914. The damages 
went from 1.58 per cent, in 1881 to 0.62 per cent, in 1915, reaching their mi¬ 
nimum of 0.54 per cent, in 1904. and their maximum of 2.22 per cent, in 
1908, the only year in which they exceeded premiums and that only by 0.01 
per cent v of the amount of the insured sums. Costs of administration went 
from 0.34 per cent, in 1881 to 0.23 per cent, in 1915, reaching their mini- 
mtim of 0.22 per cent, in 1895 and their maximum of 0.44 per cent, in 1900. 
Payments to reserve funds, were 0.18 per cent, in 1881 and 0.43 per cent, in 
1915. The minimum, 0.07 per cent., was recorded in 1885, and the maximum, 
0.47 per cent., in 1918. 

Our data as to the Magdebnrgische Gesellschaft Patria only cover 
the period from 1885 to 1904. Premiums passed from a minimum 
of 0.93 per cent occurring in 1885, to a maximum of 1.74 per cent., found 
in 1900, and were at 1.48 per cent, in 1904. No additional premiums were 
recorded in 1885 or 1890. Additional exceeded initial premiums by 0.50 
per cent, in 1900, by 0.28 per cent, in 1901 and by 0.16 per cent, in 1903. 
The excess of initial over additional premiums was 0.22 per cent, in 1895 and 
0.06 per cent, in 1902. Premiums of the two categories were equal to each 
other in 1904. Damages went from c.51 per cent., their minimum, in 1885 
up to 0.93 per cent., their maximum, in 1900 and .were at 0.67 per cent, in 
1904. They never equalled or exceeded premiums. Costs of administra¬ 
tion increased continuously from 0.21 per cent, in 1885 to 0.84 per cent, in 
1904. Payments to reserve funds were 0.06 per cent, of the insured sums in 
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1885 and readied a maximum of 0.17 per cent. In the last year considered, 
1907, they were non-existent. 

For the Norddeutsche Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft we have another 
complete series of data. The amount of premiums begins at 0.84 per cent, 
in 1881, reaches its minimum, 0.63 per cent., in 1893, and its maximum 1.97 
per cent., in 1908, and ends at 0.67 per cent, in 19x5. There were no addi¬ 
tional premiums in 1895 or 1915. They exceeded initial premiums by 0.50 
per cent, in 1905, by 0.32 per cent, in 1906, by 0.39 per cent, in 1907, by 
0.65 per cent, in 1908 and by 0.42 per cent, in 1910. Initial exceeded addi¬ 
tional premiums by 0.60 per cent, in 1881, by 0.28 per cent, in 1885, by 0.60 
per cent, in 1890, by 0.49 per cent, in 1900, by 0.44 per cent, in 1901, by 0.23 
per cent, in 1902, by 0.26 per cent, in 1903, by 0.47 per cent, in 1904, by 0.52 
per cent, in 1909, by 0.53 per cent, in 1911, by 0.18 per cent, in 1912, by 0.48 
per cent, in 1913 and by 0.13 per cent, in 1914. Damages were 0.64per cent, 
in 1881 and 1.79 per cent., their maximum, in 1910, reaching their mini¬ 
mum, 0.61 per cent., in 1915. They exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, 
of the insured sums in 1895,0.07 per cent, in 1912 and 0.03 per cent in 1914. 
Costs of administration oscillated continually between 0.16 and 0.18 per 
cent., the minimum figure occurring much the most frequently. Payments 
to reserve funds were 0.11 per cent, in 1881, reached their minimum, 0.03 
per cent., in 1885, and their maximum, 0.46 per cent., in 1915. 

Our data as to the* Preussische HagelvesicherUngsgesdlschaft cover a 
shorter period, that from 1890 to 1913. Premiums were at 1.12 per cent, in 
1890, reached their maximum, 2.80 per cent., in 1910, and their minimum 
0.71 per cent., in 1915. Additional exceeded initial premiums by 0.98 per 
cent, in 1905, 0.34 per cent, in 1906, 0.51 per cent, in 1907,0.72 per cent, in 
1908,1.46per cent, in 1910,0.28 per cent, in 1912 and 0.51 per cent, in 1914. 
Damages were 0.82 per cent, in 1881,1.96 per cent, in 1905 and little diffe¬ 
rent in the three following years, reaching 2.50 per cent., their maximum, in 

1910, and 0.53 per cent., their minimum, in 1913 They never equalled or 
exceeded premiums. Costs of administration oscillated between a minimum 
of 0.29 per cent., found in 1909, and a maximum of 0.35 per cent., reached in 

1911. Starting in 1881 at 0.32 per cent., they were only 0.30 per cent, in 
1915. Payments to reserve funds were at their minimum, 0.11 per cent., 
in 18S1, at their maximum, 0.37 per cent., in 1914, and at 0.31 per cent, 
in 1915. 

Complete data as to the Schwcdter Hagelversicherungsgesellschaft ex¬ 
tend from 18S1 to 1915 and are missing only with regard to dividends which 
are merely stated to have existed. Premiums go from 0.78 per cent, in 
1881 to 0.82 per cent, in 1915, their minimum, 0.72 per cent., being reached 
in 1895 and their maximum, 2.48 per cent., in 1908. In 1881, 1893, 1903, 
1904, 1909, 1911 and 1915 no additional premiums were recorded. Addi¬ 
tional exceeded initial premiums by 0.41 per cent.in 1906, by o.oyper cent, 
in 1907, by 0.80 per cent, in 1908 and by 0.75 per cent, in 1910. Initial 
exceeded additional premiums by 0.22 per cent, in 1885, by 0.59 per cent, 
in 1890, by 0.56 per cent, in 1900, by 0.36 per cent, in 1901, by 0.53 per cent, 
in 1902, by 0.07 per cent, in 1905,by 0.51 per cent, in 1912,by 0.59per cent. 
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m 1913 and by 041 per cent, in 1914. Damages were 0.61 per cent, in 1881, 
<>•55 P er cent., their minimum, in 1895, 2 52 per cent., their maximum, in 
1908, and 0.73 per cent, in 19x5. They were exactly equal to premiums in 
1885 and 1900; and exceeded them by 0.04 per cent, in iSq'), 0 02 per cenc. 
in 1901, 0.04 per cent, in 1902 and 1903, 0.01 per cent, in 1906, 0.03 per 
cent, in 1907, 0.04 per cent, in 1908, 0.03 per cent, in 1909, and 0.06 per 
cent, in 1914. The costs of administration were always very low, oscillating 
bel ween a minimum of 0.07 per cent., leached in 18S5, and a maximum of 
0.10 per cent, which is recorded with some frequency. Payments to reserve 
funds were 0.39 per cent, in 1881, 0.06 per cent., their minimum, in 1885, 
0.75 per cent., their maximum, in 1895, and 0.21 percent, in 1915. These 
payments were most frequently between 0.10 and 0.20 per cent, of the 
insured sums. 

Taken together, the percentages which the various items form of the 
amount of the insured sums lead to the following conclusion, in so fax as 
mutual societies which follow a system of initial and additional premiums 
are concerned. When they are taken together the points on which they 
have sometimes seemed to deviate from this system are less apparent. Pre¬ 
miums were at 0.87 per cent, in 1881, at 2.10 per cent., their maximum, in 
1908, and at their minimum, 0.73 per cent , in 1915. Initial premiums 
are fairly stable, oscillating only between 0.66 and 0.78 per cent. The va¬ 
riability of premiums affects only their additional part which varies from 
0.03 to 1.63 per cent. This additional part exceeded the other by 0.96 per 
cent, in 1905, 0.31 per cent, in 1906, 0.26 per cent, in 1907, 0.60 per cent, in 
1908 and 0.49 per cent, in 1910. In the other years’initial exceeded addi¬ 
tional premiums by 0.61 per cent, in 1881, 0.21 per cent, in 1885, 0.45 per 
cent, in 1890, 0.54 per cent, in 1895, 0.40 per cent, in 1900,0.32 per cent, in 
1901, 0.25 per cent, in X902, 0.33 per cent, in 1903, 0.53 per cent, in 1904, 
0.57 per cent, in 1909, 0.58 per cent, in 1911, 0.21 per cent, in 1912, 0.50 
pei cent, in 1913,0.18 per cent, in 1914, and 0.68 per cent, in 1915. Damages 
were 0.68 per cent, in 1881,1.93 per cent., their maximum, in 1908, and 
0.64 per cent., their minimum, in 1915, and were equal to premiums only 
once, in 1906. Thus in order to arrive at the results of a system of insurance 
against hail, it is not unprofitable to glance at the whole after having ascer¬ 
tained what might be the defects of detail. A notable condition of equilibrium 
is discovered where costs of administration are concerned for they are constant¬ 
ly balanced in the mean between 0.17 and 0.21 per cent, of the insured 
sums, the minimum being recorded in 1913. Payments to reserve funds 
oscillate between 0.06 and 0.40 per cent.; the minimum occurs after 0.19 
per cent, has been recorded and the maximum at the end of the period. 

e) The societies which have distributor premiums are not nume- 
ous. After having numbered four they were reduced to three in 1895 when 
one of them was transformed to the type having additional and initial 
premiums. Those which still adhered to the othei system seem to have suc¬ 
ceeded in surviving, keeping costs of administration as low as possible and 
granting insurance at variable rates which were always as low as possible. 

The Greifswalder Hagelvcrsichenmgsgesellschaft has had premiums which 
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varied in amount from 0.96 per cent, in 1881 to 0.95 per cent, in 1915, reach¬ 
ing 0.43 per cent., their minimum, in 1895 and 2.22 per cent, their maximum, 
in 1885. Damages varied from 0.96 per cent, in 1881 to 0.93 per cent, in 
1915, reaching their minimum, 0.32 per cent., in 1914, and their maximum, 
2.50 per cent., in 1885. Costs of administration are reduced to their simplest 
expression for they oscillate only between 0.01 and 0.03 per cent, of the in¬ 
sured sums. Payments to reserve funds go from 0.71 per cent, in 1881 to 
0.67 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.45 per cent., occurred in 1885 
and their maximum, 12.5 per cent., in 1902. The figures representing pre¬ 
miums and damages are thus slightly higher, on the whole, than those sup¬ 
plied by the societies having initial and additional premiums. Costs of 
administration are at the same time much lower, and payments to reserves 
generally twice as high. 

Under the year 1895 we have already noticed, among the societies hav¬ 
ing initial and additional premiums, the Hannov . Braunschw . Hagelversiche - 
rungsgesellschaft. It is found in this second category in the period from 1881 
to 1890. Its premiums oscillate between 1.25 and 1.32 per cent.; damages 
between 1.06 and 1.12 per cent., its costs of administration between 0.06 and 
0.19 per cent., and payments to reserve funds between 0.14 and 0.18 per 
cent. The relative lowness of this last item, as compared to its amount in 
other societies of the same kind, probably prevented this society from conti¬ 
nuing to practise insurance according to this system, all the more so because 
its costs of administration seem to have been too high for a society of its 
kind. Even when it was only a society having distributory premiums its 
books showed results which brought it nearer the other system. 

The Mecklenburgische Hagelversicliernngsgescllschaft was uninterrup¬ 
tedly faithful from 1881 to 1915 to the system of distributory premiums. 
Its premiums were 1.30 per cent, in 1S81 and 0.82 per cent, in 1915 ; their mi¬ 
nimum, 0.39 per cent., occurred in 1909, and their maximum,2.32 per cent., 
in 1905. Damages went from 1.32 per cent, in 1881 to 0.73 per cent, in 
1913, reaching a minimum of 0.34 per cent, in 1895 and a maximum of 2.58 
per cent, in 1903. Costs of administration oscillated between 0.03 per cent, 
in 1881 and 0.08 per cent, in 1890 and 1901, but were only 0.04 per cent, in 
1913. Payments to reserve funds were at their minimum, 0.09 per cent., in 
1905 and at 1.01 per cent, in 1914. It is seen that societies of this kind suc¬ 
ceed, while their costs of administration are much less than those of the 
stock companies as a whole, in constituting relatively important reserve 
funds, and this is an achievement since the premiums received correspond 
when taken together with the damages incurred. Thus in the case of this 
society damages exceeded premiums by 0.02 per cent, in 1881, by 0.03 per 
cent, in 1901, by 0.26 per cent, in 1905, by 0.17 per cent, in 1906, by 0.16 
per cent, in 1907, by 0,76 per cent, in 1909 and by 0.05 per cent, in 1910. On 
the other hand premiums exceeded damages by 0.06 per cent, in 1890, by 
0.12 per cent, in 1895, by 0.10 per cent, in 1900, by 0.12 per cent, in 1902,by 
0.06 per cent, in 1903, by 0.03 per cent, in 1904, by 0.13 per cent, in 1911, by 
0.10 per cent, in 1912, by 0.20 per cent, in 1913, by 0.12 per cent, in 1914 
and by 0.09 per cent, in 1913. 
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As to the OstdcntscJicr Hagelversichcrungsverband we have data for the 
period from 1895 to 1915. Premiums were at 0.71 per cent, in 1881 and at 
0.91 per cent, in 1915. Their minimum, 0.51 per cent., occurred in 1904 and 
their maximum, 1.73 per cent., in 1910. Damages passed from 0.34 per cent., 
their minimum which occurred in 1881 and 1904, to 0.78 per cent, in 1913, 
reaching their maximum, 1.69 per cent., in 1910. Their excess over pre¬ 
miums was never more than slight: 0.06 per cent, in 1912,0.08 per cent, in 
1913 and 0.18 per cent, in 1914. the other hand premiums exceeded 
damages by 0.37 per cent, in 1895, 0.20 per cent, in 1900,0.10 percent, in 
1901 and 1902,0.12 pei cent, in 1903,0.17 per cent, in 1904,0.11 per cent, in 
1905, o xo per cent, in 1906,0.11 per cent, in 1907,0.08 per cent, in 1908, 0.09 
per cent, in 1909,0.04 per cent, in 1910,0.10 per cent, in 1911 and 0.13 per 
cent, in 1915. This excess generally represented the amount of the costs 
of administration, which were a little higher than in other societies of the 
same kind, oscillating between 0.07 and 0.25 per cent. Payments to re¬ 
serve funds wer small on the other hand, from 0.08 to 0.42 per cent, of the 
insured sums. 

Taken together, this small group of societies has premiums which go 
from 0.62 to 186 per cert., damages between 0.44 and 1.86 per cent. Dam¬ 
ages exceeded premiums by 0.01 per cent, in 1885, °- I 4 per cent, in 1905, 
0.01 per cent, in 1906, 0.06 per cent, in 1907, 0.16 per cent, in 1909, o.ox 
per cent, in 1912 and 0.08 per cent, in 1914. Premiums exceeded damages 
by 0.04 per cent, in 1881,0.12 per cent, in 1890,0.18 per cent, in 1895,0.11 
percent, in 1900, o.oyper cent, in 1901,0.09per cent, in 1902,0.01 percent, 
in 1903,0.10 per cent in 1904,0.03 per cent, in 1908,0.02 per cent, in 1910, 
0.10 per cent, in 1911,0.13 per cent, in 19x3, and 0.08 per cent, in 1915- On 
an average costs of administration went from 0.04 to 0.11 per cent. Payments 
to reserve funds were between 0.26 and 0.79 per cent. 

f) As to the local unions insuring against hail we have data for the 
eight years from 1908 and 1913, but they only concern the premiums and the 
damages incurred in consequence of falls of hail. Since they concern a pe¬ 
riod which includes a considerable number of years in which falls were ex¬ 
ceptionally frequent and important, to draw conclusions from them is some¬ 
what hazardous. It is well however to preserve them with a view to fur¬ 
ther studies. For the moment the total number of figures supplied for all 
the unions implies that they are societies of a form which attains to 
comparatively encouraging results. Any rise in values which may be noted 
is only the natural effect of the lack of compensatory elements found in any 
society which is active only in a limited territory. 

g) Under the letter g the data, expressed in absolute figures, will be 
found which were furnished by the German societies insuring against hail 
in 1915. The Sdchsischer Militar Hagelversicherungs Vcrein and the Wilsted- 
ter Kirchtimher Hagelschaden-Unterstiitzungs Vcrein have not been included 
in them because the statistics gave no data relative to them. 
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f) Local unions insuring 


Names of Unions 


1908 

1909 

Pre- 1 
miums j 

Dam¬ 

ages 

Pre¬ 

miums 

Dam¬ 

ages 

* 

Schleswig. Holstein I<auenburgisch Hagelversichenmgsverein. . . 

0.85 

I.04 

0.42 

0.11 

Hagelsch&denversicherungsgesellschaft fur das Oderbruch .... 

0.75 

1.55 

0.80 

O.17 

Hagelschadenverein Sddwestl. Holst. 

O.40 

0.39 

0,10 

— 

Hagelversichertmgsgesellsehaft A. G. fur das Ffirstentum Ratzeburg 

O.40 

? 

0.20 

0.02 

Grevesmiihl. Hagelversich. Verein. 

1.92 

1.90 

I.OI 

0.13 

Nusser Hagelversichemngsges. a G. 

1*35 

2.98 

o.39 

0.08 

Dithmarsch. Hagelasseairanzverein . . 

0.20 

O.14 

0.20 

0.071 

Angler Hagelschadenverein fur das Herzogtnm Schleswig .... 

0.18 

0.I5 

0.06 

0.04 

Oldenburg. Hagelversich. Gesell. a. G. 

0.80 

0.88 

0.50! 

0.02 

Nordschlesw. Hagelversicherungs. Verein. 

? 

? 

? j 

i 

? 

Gegenseiiiger Hagelversich. Verein fiir das nordostliche Holstein. 

0.20 

0.20 

0.02 

O.02 

Hagelversicherungsgesellsehaft f. d. Weichsel-Nogat-Delta. . . . 

0.56 

0.10 

o -55 

0.0 X 

Heesling. Hagelsch. Unterst. Verein A. G. 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Hagelsch&d. Vers. Ges. « Constantia ». 

0.89 

o .73 

— 

0.01 

Hagdsch&lenversichenmgsgesellsch. < Neuharlingersiel ». 

0.15 

0.17 

0.15 

0.06 

SSchs. landw. Hagelvers. Verein Z . Radeb. 

1.50 

1*74 

1.23 

0.91 

Hagelsch. Verein f. d. Holst. Elbmarseh. 

0.40 

0.40 

0.10 

0.00 

Sdchs. Milit&r. Hagelversich. Verein .. 

2.02 

6.60 

1*49 

0.81 

Hagelsch&denversicherungsverein f . den Mittebriicken Schleswigs 

? 

? 

? 

} 

Wilstedt. Kirchtimker. Hagelschaien-TJnterstutzungs verein . . . 

? 

? 

? 

? 

• Total . . . 

1.06 

1.12 

0.59 

O.XO 
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againrf Hail. . 


Percentage of sums Insured 


19x0 

1911 

Z9I2 

1 

1913 

1914 j 

1915 

Pie- 

Da- 

Pre* 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da* 

1 

Pre- 

1 

Da- | 

Pre- 

1 

Da- 

Pre- 

Da- 

tntlltrlfl 

mages 

mi urns 

mages 

infyins 

mages 

tnlwna 

mages 

miums 

mages 


mages 

O.4O 

0.10 

0.80 

0.75 

0.82 

0.90 

O.42 

0.24 

0.40 

O.14 

O.4I 

0.06 

0.80 

i.40 

0.71 

0.07 

O.80 

0.31 

0.80 

0.13 

0.80 

0.7S 

0.80 

0.35 

o.xo 

0.01 

O.IO 

— 

O.3O 

0.28 

O.7O 

0,14 

O.IO 

0.14 

0.12 

0.16 

0.20 

0.02 

0.20 

0.01 

0.20 

0.05 

0.50 

0-53 

0.30 

0.06 

1.00. 

0.98 

O.7O 

— 

0,50 

0.34 

I.07 

I.I 3 

0.77 

0.30 

o .75 

0.32 

0.95 

1-44 

060 

0.50 

0.65 

0.49 

O.4O 

0.20 

X.II 

0.94 

0.49 

0-15 

0.6l 

0.52 

0.20 

0.30 

0.20 

0,00 

0.20 

0.06 

0.20 

0.03 

0.20 

0.39 

0.20 

0.12 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

O.O5 

0.03 

0.25 

0.25 

0.04 

0.02 

0.08 

0,08 

! 1-30 

1-94 

0.60 

O.42 

O.87 

0.48 

0.60 

0.30 

0.70 

0.60 

0.51 

0.23 

? 

? 

? 

? 

0.13 

’0.17 

0.13 

0.03 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0 

b 

00 

0,02 

0.02 

— 

0.01 

O.I4 

0.15 

0.l6 

0.17 

0.03 

0.04 

0.12 

O.13 

i 0.56 

1 

0.32 

0.55 

0.26 

0-54 

0.40 

°*53 

0.09 

0-54 

0.39 

0.53 

0,10 

1 

1.00 

i 

1.50 

0.50 

0.07 

O.5O 

0.16 

0.50 

°-33 

0.50 

0.20 

O.50 

0.09 

— 

0.10 

0.40 

0.13 

0.19 

0.03 

0,20 

0.03 

0.30 

0.23 

0,10 

0.03 

0.30 

0.25 

0,10 

0.04 

0.15 

0.11 

— 

— 

0.23 

0.29 

O.IO i 

0.05 

1 o-75 

*0.46 

1.00 

0.74 

1.00 

0.85 

1.10 

0.91 

1.00 

0,89 

1.00 ! 

j 

0.84 

0.10 

0.00 

O.IO 

0.04 

0,10 

0.00 

0.10 

0,06 

O.IO 

0,00 

0.10 

0.14 

i -33 

0.27 

— 

— 

1.00 

0.25 

1.20 

0.68 

1.03 

0.75 

? 

? 

0.08 

? 

0.05 

0.04 

0,07 

0,00 

0,20 

0.16 

0,32 

O.3I 

0.15 

0.09 

? 

? 

? 

? 

0.50 

? 

0.50 

1.67 

? 

? 

? 

? 

0.47 

0.44 

0.37 

1 

0.20 

0,65 

0.66 

0.52 

0.26 

0.48 

0.31 

0.56 

0.62 
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Part II: Credit 


SPAIN. 

THE INSTITUTION OF AGRICULTURAL PLEDGES 
AND THE CREATION OF WARRANTS. 


source: 

Real decreto de 22 de septi^mbre de 1917, estableciend el crSdito mobujario agrI- 

COLO SOBRE LA PRENDA SIN DEPLAZIAMENTO Y CREANDO EL * WARRANT” [Royal decree Of 

22 September 1917 instituting agricultural credit on chattels secured by goods pledged '* in 
situ ” and creating warrants). Gaceta de Madrid, 25 September 1917* 


§ i. Introduction. 

As a complement to the decree of 15 July 1917 creating aCentralFund 
of Agricultural Credit (1) the Spanish government has lately promulgated 
another decree, dated 22 September 1917, which institutes in Spain agri¬ 
cultural credit on chattels, secured by goods pledged in situ , and creates 
warrants. 

It should be noted in the first place that this law has modified what the 
civil code had established with regard to contracts for pledges. The code 
insisted that a pledge should be in the possession of the creditor or a third 
party, and did not allow crops or implements and machines, intended for 
cultivating a given property, to be considered as chattels for the purposes 
of such a contract. 

But in order that a contract of this kind should yield good results in 
practice it was necessary that it should give a sufficient security for capi¬ 
tal. The framer of the law has therefore judged it well that such contracts 
should have as binding and as effective a legal form as possible. In ru¬ 
ral circles two chief objections were made to this principle : it was said that 
the costs of the contract would be increased and that operations of credit 
would lose their mobility. These objections have been met by filing a 
much reduced tariff, both for paying a notary for his intervention and for 
registering the property. 


(1) See the article in owe issue for November 1917, pp. 37-48. 
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In order to encourage as much as possible the flow of capital towards 
business of this kind, and because capital is not attracted by contracts 
which must be cancelled in the law-courts if‘certain of Iheir clauses are not 
performed, the decree which we are about to examine provides that when 
recourse to the law-courts is necessary the simplest and most rapid procedure 
will be followed, and that when a loan is not repaid the creditor may sell 
the pledge by the method peculiar to contracts of this kind and without the 
intervention of the law-courts. 

The penal liability which a debtor who does not deliver his pledge may 
incur justifies the supposition that borrowers will not make that useless 
resistance which constitutes a crime. 

The provisions as to contracts pledging goods in situ and the creation 
of the Central Fund will indubitably cause a useful development of agri¬ 
cultural credit. But these provisions do not by themselves suffice for the 
entire solution of this problem, for agricultural credit has, besides these 
forms of personal credit and credit on pledges, another form based on the 
security which may be given by harvested and stored crops. 

To correspond to this last security a warrant has been created which 
may be pledged and endorsed and is an outcome of the decree we are 
studying. 

This document will represent a real value and effective security, which 
will allow a farmer to raise money on the security of his harvested crops 
without being obliged to sell them so hastily that their price may be 
lowered. It is clear that the granter of a loan in such a case should have, 
as regards the warrant, a certainty based on the declaration of the depo¬ 
sitors of the crops that the latter are in a state of good preservation and 
really exist 

The warrant is a security of which the effectiveness depends on the ma¬ 
terial and moral solvency of the depositor. In order that it may inspire 
confidence it should be precisely conditioned. To attain this end in accord¬ 
ance with the stipulations of the commercial code, which authorizes only 
general storehouses satisfying certain special conditions to issue warrants, 
the desired circulating facilities of the institutions would be diminished, 
and therefore the framer of the law has thought it well largely to extend 
the authority to issue warrants so that it will be hard to find places where 
they cannot be obtained. In this way every warrant will not perhaps be 
be made an instrument of credit which can be realized in any part of Spain ; 
but it will, according to the framer of the law, be possible easily to contract 
loans wherever the moral and material solvency of the issuer of the war¬ 
rant is known, and to extend their effectiveness by means of successive 
endorsements, so that a warrant will come to be easily discountable com¬ 
mercial paper. 

We will now examin e the chief provisions of the decree in question. 
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§ 2 Agricueturae peedges. 

The decree of 20 September 1917 first lays down that agriculturists 
and owners of live stock, and the institutions they constitute, may formally 
pledge, as security for the loan they receive, plantations, growing fruit and 
other elements of the agricultural and stock-raising industry, while keeping 
these on their land. For the purposes of the decree farmers and live stock- 
farmers who derive a profit from an agricultural industry or a branch of 
stock-raising will be considered to be agriculturists and owners of live stock- 
Trees, growing fruits, machines, receptacles implements and tools intended 
for the working or the management of a given holding will be held to 
be chattels. Thus the decree modifies, in order to allow agricultural pledges, 
the provisions of the Spanish civil code which by article 334 determines 
that property of these descriptions constitute real estate. 

In that he himself will become the keeper of the pledge the debtor will 
acquire the character of a depository with its inherent liabilities ; for the 
purposes of the contract of pledge he will be considered as a third party. 

The articles of property which we have cited as capable of being 
pledged, if already, owirg to a mortgage on a holding or any other 
contract, they secure the fulfilment of another obligation, cannot be pledged 
unless the lender while recognizirg the earlier charges explicitly accepts 
the security offered. If he does this, the fact should, be noted in the 
contract of pledge which will clearly define the charges previously 
constituted. 

loans made on the security of pledges in the form described should be 
recorded in a legal document wiiich will state : 1) the name, firm and address 
of the lender and the borrower and their age and calling ; 2) the amount of 
the loan and of the stipulated interest, the date at which either falls due, the 
declaration of the payment of both and of the sum indicated as the costs se¬ 
cured by the pledged property 1 3) the agricultural operation for which the 
lent sum is destined; 4) the description of the property offered as security, of 
its condition and the circumstances which enable its recognition and^iden¬ 
tification and, in the case of property which can remain on the same real 
estate, of the holding on which it is to be found; in every case, as in that 
of live stock, implements and other things connected with agriculture and 
stockfarming, the place in which it is utilized; 5) the name and description 
of the person in whose hands the pledged goods are if this person be not the 
pledger of the goods; 6) the price at which these goods could be offered 
for auction if the obligation were not fulfilled; 7; the fact of the remission 
of the lent capital which ought to be repaid within no more than eighteen 
months; 8) the owner's consent to recourse being had, if the obligation is 
not fulfilled, to an alienation of the pledge by auction, and to the consequent 
penal obligations and liabilities entailing the necessity of keeping the pledge, 
if it remain in the borrower's power, at the disposal of the auctioneer; 
0 ) the declaration of the borrower, with regard to the liberty of the pledged 
goods, as to whether or not they are intended for the fulfilment of an obli- 
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gation; io) the kind of contract entered into with the landowner, it the bor¬ 
rower is a lessee; for if he be a metayer he will be able to pledge only a part 
of his holding proportionate to the shaie of its produce to which he is 
entitled. 

Property thus pledged should be insured on behalf of the borrower, 
and in the deed establishing the loan the risks of insurance should be 
stated and the amount of insurance and the insuring firm indicated. 

The decree lays down that the insurance can in no case profit any mort¬ 
gage creditor to the detriment of the creditor accepting the pledge. 

The first copies of public deeds showing loans to have been made on 
agricultural pledges will be negotiable by endorsement. 

The endorsee will, in right of the endorsed deed, acquire all rights 
correspondent to those of the endorser. The endorsement should contain : 
a) the name or firm and the address of the endorsee ; b) a declaration of the 
endorser that his credit has been made good ; r) the date and the endorser's 
signature, written in the presence of a notary to whom the endorser is 
known; if such endorser is not known the presence of two witnesses is 
necessary. 

The registrars of property will have a special register for agricultural 
pledges, in which they must enter the contracts of pledge in question and the 
transmissions and annulments of such contracts, in order that these may 
take effect against a third party. 

The registers of agricultural pledges will be public, and should be shown 
to all who desire knowledge of their contents. These persons must moreover 
receive at demand certificates of entries in the registers. 

The decree provides that a debtor who retains pledged goods in liis owfl 
hands may make use of them so long as he does not reduce their value. 
He will be obliged to do the work and incur the expense necessary to their 
preservation, repair and management. He is similarly obliged in the case of 
the harvest in regard to which he has the duties and liability incumbent on a 
depository. Before he may transport pledged goods from the place in which 
•the agricultural or stock-farm is situated and where these goods were 
when the contract was drawn up, it will be necessary for him to advise the 
creditor, informing him of the place to which the goods are transported. 
There should be the same procedure in the case of produce transported to 
another place than that in which it was when the contract of pledge 
was made. 

If the borrower make a bad use of the pledged property, or seriously 
damage it, the creditor may exact repayment of the loan or the immediate 
sale of the pledged property, without taking into account other liabilities 
which may eventuate. 

If the borrowing depository of the pledge die, the creditor may de¬ 
mand that the deposit be immediately placed in the hands of a third party. 

While the contract is in force the creditor may control the pledged 
goods and inspect their condition. If the debtor resist the exercise of this 
right which he is asked to allow by the medium of a notary, the obligation 
will fall due. 
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The debtor may sell all or part of the pledged goods if the creditor 
authorize and intervene in such sale, and the product of the sale will go 
to the creditor up to the amount of his credit. If the price agreed upon 
for this sale which the debtor makes be less than the total amount of the 
credit, the creditor will have a right of pre-emption of the goods in question, 
at the agreed price ; and his credit for the difference will subsist. 

At any moment the debtor may repay the sum he has borrowed and 
the interest appurtenant to it to the creditor, and if he does so the deed 
establishing his obligation will be remitted to him. If the creditor refuse 
to receive the sum lent, or if the creditor, being an endorsee who has not 
exercised his right of entering his endorsement on the register of agricultural 
pledges, be not known, the debtor may remit the sum in question by means 
of the law, and the pledged goods will in this case remain free of the charge 
which had burdened them. 

Finally, it is provided in the decree, as regards the contract of pledge, 
that if this contract be endorsed its owner may, at the time when the obli- 
tgation falls due, receive the sum of his credit by entering into relations with 
the debtor and the pledged goods, while at the same time he keeps, as is na¬ 
tural, a subsidiary right to claim the payment of the debt from the endorsers. 
Action may be taken against the endorsers within thirty days of the sale 
or the ajudication of the pledge. 

The fees of the notaries who authorize the registration of agricultural 
pledges and issue copies of these entries constitute a question of capital 
importance. The decree provides, as we have said, that these fees be 
fixed in accordance with the amount of the loan as fell or, s : 


Fees 

Pesetas 


Xoans up to 100 pesetas. i 

* from ioo to 200 pesetas. 1.50 

> > 200.01 to 300 >. 2 

* » 300.01 tO 400 ) . 2.25 

* » 400.01 to 500 » 2.50 

» * 500.01 to 1,000 » . 4 

> » 1,000.01 to 2,000 » .. 5 

> » 2,000.01 to 5,000 » . 6 


For copies of the entries after the first copy there will be a fixed fee 
of 1 peseta. Notaries will receive the same fees for each transaction, whether 
they are present when a signature is affixed to an endorsement or to identify 
the endorser and witnesses, whether they are required to take cognizance 
of the payment of a loan and annulment of a deed of pledge or of the modi¬ 
fications of the original contract. 

We reproduce below the tariff of the fees which the registrars of property 
should receive for the process of registering an agricultural pledge. 
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Loans up to 

Loans abo\e 
5000 and up to 

Loans above 


5000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas 

50,000 pesetas- 


pesetas 

pesetas 

pesetas 

Presentment and examination 
of deed. 

0.75 

1.50 

2.25 

Registration. 

0.50 

1.00 

1.50 

Total or partial annulment . 

O.5O 

1.00 

1.50 

Issue of certificates. 

0.50 

1.00 

1.50 

Production of books. 

0.25 

0.50 

o -75 


§ 3. The warrants. 

We will now briefly examine the provisions of the decree of 22 Septem¬ 
ber 1917 as to the issue of warrants which, as we have already said, are 
connected with the circulation of agricultural credit based on harvested 
and stored crops. 

The agricultural and industrial syndicates, the institutions which these 
may form when federated, the rural funds and every other institution which 
may eventually be authorized by the government, even if it have not a com 
mercial basis conforming to the provisions of the commercial code, may un¬ 
dertake the transactions which are the particular business of general stor¬ 
ing depots and grant credit to those who qualify for them, issuing deposit 
bills which will be negotiable and may be transferred by an endorsement 
or any other analagous title. Such paper will have the character and va¬ 
lue determined by the aforesaid code for paper issued by the companies 
mentioned. It is understood that the deposits will derive a character as 
such from the institutions named, provided the latter guarantee their exist¬ 
ence and particular circumstances, even if they are retained by the depo¬ 
sitor or held and kept by a third party. These details should be established 
by the relevant deeds. 

The deeds conferring the character of deposits received by the insti¬ 
tutions named will, if ceded, effect the cession or the pledging of the depo¬ 
sited products. Deeds of this kind will therefore have three parts: the 
counterfoil which should remain with the depository institution; the depo¬ 
sit bill which attests the deposit and the transference of which implies a 
transference of property in the deposited products; and the warrant by means 
of which the deposited products can be pledged. If the deposit bill, 
which is a kind of receipt, does not have effect at the same time as the war¬ 
rant, it will give the right to dispose of the deposited products only within 
the limits specified in the contract which the warrant guarantees. The re¬ 
mission of the warrant without the deposit bill will not transfer property 
in the deposited products, but will merely signify that these remain pledged. 
The remission of the two documents will be equivalent to an absolute and 
unlimited transference of property in the documents to which they refer. 

Every institution authorized to preserve and keep the products and 
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merchandise entrusted to it, and to issue the nominative deposit bills which 
give these deposits their value as security for credit, should keep books 
in accordance with the rules of the commercial code. Even if the fact be 
not indicated in its by-laws and its foundation rules it will be liable for its 
business as a depositor}" and consequently for the deposit bills which it 
issues in connection with such business. Products and merchandise which 
are, while deposited, subject to loss and deterioration by the action of time, 
may not constitute deposits for which these institutions may issue com¬ 
pletely valid deposit bills, unless the depreciation in question be a mere loss of 
weight which can be calculated beforehand and does not prevent the utili¬ 
zation of the goods affected. The depositor will none the less be liable for 
losses which these products and merchandise may suffer, as for those which 
have purely natural causes. 

The depositor can remit in kind or cash the part of the value of these 
products and merchandise which the loss in question represents. Tor the 
purposes of the guarantee new deliver}" will replace the lost products. 

Products worth less than 500 pesetas cannot constitute deposits. The 
documents relative to them shall comprise : 1) the name or firm and ad¬ 
dress of the depositor and the depository; 2) the description of the deposited 
goods, their quality, quantity, weight, receptacles and dimensions being 
noted, with other data serving to identify them, in conformity with the rules 
established in commerce "with regard to these products; 3) the state in 
which these goods are found and their approximate value ; 4) a statement 
as to the stores in which they are deposited, the time for which they are de¬ 
posited, the amount of storage costs, the time and place at which the docu¬ 
ment is issued; 5) the signatures of the depositor and the depository. 

The goods forming a deposit should be insured, either by their owner 
directly or by the depository institution on his behalf, and in the contract 
the insured risks, the amount of insurance and the insuring company vsn.ll 
be indicated. 

Institutions thus acting as depositories may not receive deposits of 
goods which already secure a mortgage on the land to which they belong, 
entered in the Property Register, or which constitute a pledge entered in 
the Register of Agricultural Pledges, or which have been previously 
burdened in any way. If in spite of being thus burdened they constitute a 
deposit, the depository institutions will be liable jointly with the 
depositor for the sum figuring on the deposit bill, if such bill have been 
transferred and if the goods mentioned on it have been pledged. 

Deposit bills can, like warrants, be ceded by means of an endorsement. 
In an endorsement of a warrant there will appear, beneath the signatures 
of the debtor and the creditor, the sum forming the object of the loan, the 
amount of the stipulated interest, the date at which the loan falls 
due which date must be within the term of deposit, and the place 
at which it has been agreed that payment will be made. 

Deeds of pledge will follow the same rules as deposit bills. On the 
latter as on a warrant the registration of the transaction in the books of 
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the depository institution and on the counterfoil of the contract will be 
noted : otherwise pledgings will be ineffective. 

A creditor may transfer his credit by endorsing a warrant. In endorse¬ 
ments of deposit bills and warrants the name or firm and the address of 
the endorsee, the endorser’s declaration as to his indemnification, the date 
and the signature of the endorser should be indicated. 

The depository institution may not contract a loan secured by goods of 
which it is depository. The holder of a warrant will have the right, when 
the guaranteed obligation falls due, to exact from the depository company 
or institution the sale of the goods entered on it, and to exact that the 
amount of his credit be remitted to him after deduction of costs of storage, 
keeping and sale. 

Any remainder of the price the goods fetch will remain with the depo¬ 
sitory institution at the disposal of the holder of the deposit bill. The sale 
will be made in the form established by the Commercial Code; it will be 
announced at least ten days in advance at the place where the stores 
containing the goods in question are situated and in a local newspaper. 
The notice will indicate what are the place, day and hour of the auction, 
the kind of auction proposed, the goods which will be sold and the stores 
whence they emanate. 

When a warrant has been endorsed and an obligation falls due, its 
holder may render the credit effective by taking action against the deposited 
goods. Any endorser may, even unrequested, render the amount of the 
credit effective by withdrawing the warrant and substituting himself 
for the creditor as regards the rights the latter has over the debtor and for 
previous endorsers as regards their rights. An endorser who has rendered 
credit effective by demanding a judgement will have a right equivalent to 
subrogation. 

If the produce of a sale of goods does not suffice to cover the amount 
of the credit, after earlier costs have been deducted, the holder of the war¬ 
rant can take combined action for recovery of his loss against the depositor 
and any earlier endorsers, on condition, where the latter are concerned, that 
the depository company or institution has notified them that the auc¬ 
tion is going to take place, at the instance of the aforesaid holder of the 
warrant €fnd by a registered and receipted letter. This action will not be 
allowed thirty days after the date on which the creditor has received the 
liquid sum arising out of the sale of the goods in question. 

At all times, even it the term of deposit have not elapsed, the person 
holding the deposit bill relative to the deposited goods will have, if he 
desire and if he remit the warrant, the right to have the deposited 
goods remitted to him. on payment of the interest and commission usually 
charged in the case of banking operations liquidated before maturity. 

The holder of the deposit bill may, if the goods figuring on it have been 
pledged, pay before the loan falls due the amount of the sum lent. If the cre¬ 
ditor do not accept payment the holder of the deposit bill can remit the 
sum entered as a debt to the depository institution. In this case the in¬ 
stitution concerned will remit the deposited goods to the holder of the depo- 
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sit bill, and the sum remitted will remain al the disposal of the holder of 
the warrant. 

The owners of the deposit bills will have, together with the holders 
of the corresponding warrants, the right to demand that the deposit be 
divided into a certain number of parts or fractions, and that the cor¬ 
responding deposit bills be remitted for each of these parts. 

Institutions which are depositories of agricultural products may not 
store on the same premises or on contiguous premises goods capable of de¬ 
preciating each other. The stores of which these institutions make use should 
be adapted to the best possible preservation of the deposited goods. Hol¬ 
ders of deposit 01 guarantee bills may examine, on the aforesaid premises, 
the goods figuring on these documents, and may take samples of such goods 
if their quality permit. These institutions may not undertake the purchase 
and sale of products analogous to those deposited with them. The govern¬ 
ment may at any time cause these companies and institutions, authorized 
to issue deposit bills, to be inspected, thus discovering whether whey work 
according to the provisions of the law and in the conditions permitted by 
the special authorization. 

The depository institutions, to which'the decree we are examining re¬ 
fers, may also undertake the following business ; 

j) the cleansing, preparation, classification, collection, distribution 
and packing of products, and analagous business ; 2) the establishment of 
exchanges and the publication of price quotations. 

Thus when there is question of merchandise for which commercial 
practice has fixed determined categories, these institutions may collect 
in their receptacles, silos or other fit plant the merchandise of different de¬ 
positors which belongs to one clac-s, if this procedure be specified in the re¬ 
levant contracts. 


It is not easy to foresee for the present the results which the provisions 
we have examined will yield in practice. If however we judge by the favour 
with which the rural element in Spanish society has received this^decree, a 
favour reflected in the appreciations of the agricultural press, these results 
cannot but be satisfactory. Certainly this decree does r.ot pretend, any 
more than that of 15 July 1917, to be final. But it can be taken to be an 
attempt’to adapt to the special agricultural economic conditions of Spain 
systems Ibng since adopted in other countries in which they have had 
good results in profitably extending agricultural credit. Considered even 
from this modest point of view, this tentative legislation is very important 
to the solution of so complex and so grave a problem in a country which 
is, like Spain, eminently agricultural. 
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The 'solution of the problem of the division, of lands in the Argentine 
Republic has become more than ever grave and urgent. The privileged 
geographical position of this country, its climate which is favourable to the 
most varied crops and its abundant watercourses give it such sources of 
wealth that, were the value of these realized, very superior results to those 
which have hitherto been attained might he secured within a lew years. 
In recent years the cultivated area in Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, C6rdoba, 
Entre Rios, Mendoza and TucumAn has been largely extended. But lit¬ 
tle has been done in the other provinces which would be much more pro¬ 
ductive if they did not lack labour and capital. In Santiago del Estero, for 
example, there are great expanses of land on which sugar-cane, cotton, lu¬ 
cerne grass and maize might be more intensively cultivated. In Jujuy 
sugar-cane is grown to a considerable extent but agricultural production in 
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general is weak. Only part of the lands of the province of Salta are planted 
with sugar-cane, vines and tobacco. The picturesque country of Misiones 
which might, since it is perhaps the most fertile in the whole republic, have 
a very high yield, is almost solely characterized by its production of the mate 
herb. Uraco and Formosa are known chiefly for their rich pasture-lands. 
The Central Pampas, which has an area of about a million hectares of which 
the abundant productivity has been proved, still includes very extensive 
properties which cannot be more profitably cultivated because they are not 
divided. In the Andes, Patagonia, also a fertile country, is largely a desert 
and, although something has been done of recent shears, still waits for the 
value of its lands to be realized by reasoned and profitable colonisation. 

In these countries, which are favoured less than others by climate, 
economical and rapid means of communication, the neighbourhood of mar¬ 
kets and other advantages, colonization is more difficult than in Buenos 
Ayres, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entre Rios, Mendoza and Tucumdn. It is more 
difficult and at the same time more urgent, in view of the sad conditions 
in which, in spite of the soil's fertility, agriculturists find themselves. Some 
uninhabited districts should be populated with farmers who in going to 
them will know that they are not travelling to a desert and an uncertain 
future. 4 

The pressing need is therefore for an energetic colonization which will 
encourage above all the division of property. 


§ i. Sale of rural properties and tendency to subdivide them. 

An index to the present state of rural landownership in Argentina is 
found in the movement of the alienations of land which have taken place 
in recent years. 

We give below a table showing for the five years from 1911 to 1915 the 
total number of sales of rural properties, the value of the properties sold, 
and the mortgages burdening Argentine rural property. 

Table I. — Sales of - Rural Properties and Mortgages constituted. 


Sales Mortgages 


Year 

, Area 

Value 

Area 

Value 

— 

hectares 

petos m/n 

hectare^ 

pesos m/a 

I9II .... 

11,149.253 

396.837,383 

8,919,758 

281,137,532 

1912 .... 

8,559.248 

372,295,585 

10,515,712 

348,573,331 

1913 .... 

6,636,237 

298,932,633 

7.832,635 

285,958,857 

1914 .... 

5,672,510 

232.756,195 

8,107,519 

275.831.812 

1915 • • ■ • 

5,880,654 

2x7,921,627 

5,529,357 

142,902,445 

I9II-I9I5 . . 

37,897,902 

1,518,743.423 

40,904,981 

1,334.403,977 
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These figures show that the area sold diminished in the first three and 
remained almost stationary in the last two years of the period considered. 
Mortgages did not increase in this period. They rather diminished than 
otherwise in the latter years, which fact may indicate an inprovement in 
general economic conditions, doubtless due in part to the recent develop¬ 
ment of agricultural co-operation in Argentina. 

It is therefore important to know what was the movement of these 
sales and mortgages in the different provinces, given the diversity of the 
economic conditions prevailing in each of them. 

Table EC. — Sales and Mortgages of Rural Property. 

Quinquennial period 1911-1915 Quinquennial period 1911-1915 


Provinces 
and territories 

Area 

of lands sold 

Value 

of lands sold 

Area of lands 
mortgaged 

Value of lands 
mortgaged 

— 

hectares 

pesos m/n 

hectares 

pesos min 

Buenos-Ayres . 

2 , 930,707 

433.462,935 

7,2x2,126 

501,411,099 

Santa Fe . . . 

3.394.206 

252,662,838 

5,624,632 

177,634,405 

Cdrdoba. . . . 

3,408,912 

244,162,473 

4,740,872 

230,420,457 

Entre Rios . . 

975.312 

66,524,501 

*>355,641 

40,808,561 

Corrientes. . . 

124,350 

5,441,284 

136,711 

3,884,601 

Tucumin . . . 

541.119 

19,313,600 

562,380 

21,678.305 

Mendoza . . . 

6,665,713 

154,5x4,921 

4,465,748 

104,864,504 

San Juan . . . 

358,266 

10,962,561 

155.821 

6,024,579 

San Luis . . . 

1 , 371,721 

48,957.059 

1,852,800 

40,820,794 

Santiago delEs-< 
tero .... 

2,369,897 

32,848,613 

2.185,631 

27,037,443 

La Rioja . . . 

602,075 

2,391,326 

361,922 

1,626,648 

Salta . 

1,874,108 

32,146,194 

1,673,333 

24,847,938 

Jujuy . 

823,200 

20,704,727 

488,645 

14,620,308 

Catamarca . . 

642,677 

1,501,933 

162,506 

576,975 

Central Pampas. 

2,319,584 

74,753,846 

2,875,931 

63,034,705 

Rio Negro. . . 

3,078,654 

48,575,625 

2,964,687 

33,115,223 

Neuqu6n. . . . 

609,739 

5,901,264 

643,076 

4,267,487 

Chaco. 

1,808,830 

26,898,704 

1,361,783 

22,765,703 

Misiones. . . . 

622,771 

5,155,736 

742,503 

3,480,599 

Formosa. . . . 

364,847 

1,570,629 

209,677 

1,481,679 

Chubut .... 

1,282,543 

8,337.517 

558,428 

3,487.653 

Santa Cruz . . 

1,825,770 

18,461,700 

670,128 

6,524,311 

Tierra del Fuego 

522,901 

3,403,437 

— 

— 

Los Andes. . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total. . . 

5 * 

37,897,902 

1.518,743,423 

40,904,981 

1,334,403,977 
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From this table it appears that the provinces in which there were most 
sales of rural properties were Mendoza, Cdrdoba, Santa Fe, Rio Negro, Bue¬ 
nos Ayres, Santiago del Estero, Central Pampas, Santa Cruz, Chaco and Chu- 
but. If we consider the sales effected in the previous five years, that is 
from 1906 to 1910, we find, taking them together, a diminution of the area 
sold. In this period 10,738,381 hectares were sold in the province of Men¬ 
doza, 6,447,996 hectares in that of C6rdoba, 4,918,691 hectares in that of 
Buenos Ayres, 4,257,555 hectares in that of Santiago del Estero, and 3,754,117 
hectares in that of Central Pampas; and therefore there was a 
marked diminution as compared with the period from 1911 to 1915. This 
diminution was not counterbalanced by the slight increases in some terri¬ 
tories and provinces, as in Rio Negro, Chaco, Santa Fe and Catamarca; and 
thus while from 1906 to 1910 the total area sold was 47,884,030 hectares, 
in the following five years it was 37,897,902 hectares, giving a difference of 
at least some 10,000,000 hectares. It should however be noted that while the 
value of the 47,885,030 hectares sold from 1906 to 1910 reached 1,222,319,9x2 
pesos m/n, that of the 37,897,902 hectares sold in the later quinquennial 
period was 1,518,743,423 pesos m/n. Thus altogether, in spite of the fact 
that the total area sold diminished by 20.8 per cent., the value of the rural 
properties sold increased by 24.2 per cent. This is confirmed by the course 
of mortgages which reached in the five years from 1906 to 1910 the total 
value of 751.974,633 pesos and burdened 34,368,281 hectares; and which 
from 1911 to 1915 reached the amount of 1,334,413,999 pesos and burdened 
41,004,871 hectares. 

This increase in the individual value of lands may be partly attributed 
to the speculation which was largely practised in Argentina, but it is also 
an -outcome of other causes which have raised the actual value of the soil, 
such as the development of systems of irrigation, the extension of railways, 
the fact that capital has become more available for colonists by the exten¬ 
sion of credit, and finally the tendency to subdivide rural property which 
has become manifest of late years. We would like to study this subdivi¬ 
sion ajt length were the available statistical data regarding it more abundant 

The few data bearing on the subject which we have been able to bring 
together refer to the provinces of Buenos Ayres, Santa Fe, Mendoza and 
Entre Rios. For the four first of these they extend only to 1914, as 
appears in Tables III and IV, but for the province of Entre Rios we 
have data for 1915 which show that in that year there were 14,475 pro¬ 
perties of an area of from 10 to 200 hectares, 4,774 of an area of from 300 
to 500 hectares, 119 of 10,000 hectares, and 71 which were more extensive* 
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Table in. — Division of Rural Property. 


Number of properties 


Area of twonerties 

_Buenos Ayres 

' ' - 

^C6rdoba 


from 10 to 25 

hectares 

1914 

17,464 

-S3 

19H 

14,001 

fference 

% 

+24-7 

1914 

8,025 

19x1 

5,671 

Difference 

% 

+41.5 

> 26 a 50 


15,016 

14,191 

+ 5*8 

7,580 

5,045 

4-50.2 

) 51 ) 100 

> 

10,117 

9,248 

+ 9-4 

7,556 

5,280 

4-43.1 

> 101 ) 200 

> 

7,483 

7,466 

+ 0.2 

7,493 

5,732 

+ 30.7 

1 202 1 300 

> 

3,167 

3,850 

— 17.7 

3,239 

2,658 

4-23.4 

) 3OI a 650 

3 

Ul 

W K> 

o\ 

4,940 

+ 6.6 

3,987 

3,870 

4- 3*o 

j 651 » 1,250 

a 

3,297 

3,256 

+ 1.3 

1,760 

1,685 

4- 4-5 

A 1251 2,500 

» 

2,382 

2,530 

- 5.8 

975 

992 

— 1.7 

j 2501 * 5,000 

3 

1,627 

1,6*19 

— 1.3 

524 

619 

— 15.3 

5001 3 10,000 

D 

857 

682 

+ 25.7 

221 

268 

— 17.5 

above 10,000 

» 

368 

306 

+ 20,3 

122 

147 

— 17.0 


Total . . • 

67,045 

62,119 

+ 7.9 

42,482 

31,967 

4-29.8 


Table IV. — Division of Rural Property. 

N umber of properties 


Area of oroDerties 


~ 

Mendoza _ 

' 

_ Santa Fe " 


— 





■Difference 


W * I ** & “~ Difference' 





1914 

xgxx 

% 

1914 

1911 

— 





— 

— 

— 

— 

% 

. from 1 to 

4 

hectares 

6,722 

5,093 

+ 32.0 

— 

— 

— 

> 

5 * 

9 

a 

3,229 

2,224 

+ 45.2 

— 

— 

— 


10 » 

25 

» 

3,339 

2,198 

+ 51.9 

7,803 

6,876 

+ X 3.5 

A 

26 a 

50 

» 

1,407 

938 

+ 50.0 

7,592 

6,830 

4- 11.2 

» 

51 » 

100 

» 

1,061 

632 

+ 67.9 

7,918 

7,276 

+ 8.8 

A 

IOI » 

300 

a 

680 

453 

+ 50.X 

8,121 

7,875 

+ 3.1 

B 

201 a 

300 

» 

370 

168 

+ 66 .x 

3,144 

3,020 

4 - 4.1 

» 

301 a 

650 

a 

363 

309 

+ 17.5 

2,397 

2,545 

- 5.8 

» 

651 a 

1250 

a 

202 

158 

+ 27.8 

2,202 

1,263 

— 4-8 

a 

1251 a 

2500 

> 

154 

162 

— 4.9 

773 

768 

4- 0.6 

a 

2501 a 

5000 

a 

113 

115 

— x .7 

56 i 

566 

— o # 9 

) 

5001 a 10,000 

a 

80 

50 

+ 60.0 

198 

205 

— 3.4 

above 10,000 

a 

238 

137 

+ 73-7 

132 

136 

— 2,9 



Total . . . 

17,867 

12,647 

+ 41.3 

39,841 

37 , 36 o 

4- 6.6 


As appears from these data, not only was the number of small proper¬ 
ties larger in 1914 than in 1911 —in Mendoza the number of rural proper¬ 
ties between 50 and 100 hectares in extent increased by 67 per cent. —but 
a tendency showed itself to subdivide small areas, as appears from the 
figures referring to properties of an area between 4 and 300 hectares. 
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§ 2. THE LAND LAW AND GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION FOR 
ITS RIGOROUS APPLICATION. 

In spite of this tendency towards the subdivision of lural property the 
problem of colonization has not yet been solved, for the greater pail of the 
land is still in the hands of a small number of persons who are enormous 
landowners either in consequence of political events or as the effect of greedy 
speculation. The Argentine Republic has moreover never followed a true 
colonizing policy, and shortsighted action has often been taken, to the detri¬ 
ment of the people as a whole, in order to favour private interests. In the 
opinion of some jurists* of the country itself the land laws are too complex 
and lack precision, and can even be turned to their own uses in given cases 
by speculators. 

It is not long since the General Direction of State Lands in Argentina 
made a careful examination of property titles, and found that 1,740,000 
hectares had been sold and let in large areas in contravention of the provi¬ 
sions of the land law No. 4,167. 

In article 2 of this law it is forbidden that any individual or body 
corporate take on lease more than 20,000 hectares and in article 9 that he 
buy more than 10,000 hectares. Leaseholders are obliged to manage their 
leaseholds personally , and within two years from the time the contract first 
has force to keep live stock of their own on them, in conformity with clause 
6 of article 39 of this law which rules that this live stock pastured on every 
league must be worth at least 2,000 pesos. 

The law also lays down that a contract of lease is untransferable ; and, 
by clause 5 of article 39 that the light to buy at the expiry of a lease is trans¬ 
ferable only as an inheritance. Fraud practised to evade the law and to 
the prejudice of the laws of the State renders a transference, whether by 
sale or otherwise, null and void, and by the same clause 5 a contract of 
lease can be annulled at any moment if it be proved that it has been transfer¬ 
red from one individual to another when it has been drawn up by the inter¬ 
vention of a third party. 

This law allows grants and sales of land which contravene the pro¬ 
visions of the law and of the executive power to be declared void. In such 
case improvements and liquid capital go to profit the State. It is on the 
basis of this article of the law that the executive promulgated two decrees, 
respectively on 21 April and 4 June 1917, because legal provisions were held 
to have been violated by the concessionaries and buyers of State lands in the 
territory of Santa Cruz, and because such lands should therefore, by article 
4 of the national constitution, return to the jurisdiction of the executive 
power and be subsequently conceded in accordance with legal provisions. The 
first of these decrees concerns an area of 725,568 hectares within which four 
concessions had been made, respectively of 255,568, 200,000, 75,000 and 
4,167 hectares. The second decree refers to an area of 1,067,062 hectares 
within which 1,015,000 hectares were conceded or sold, divided into the fol¬ 
lowing concessions: 1) 190,569 hectares ; 2) 50,561 hectares; 3) 44,644 
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hectares; 4) 175,543 hectares ; 4) 119,215 hectares; 6) 124,820 hectares; 
7) 141,610 hectares; 8) 212,500 hectares; and 9) 35,000 hectares. 

Thes two decrees have much the same provisions. They declare the 
contracts leasing these lands void, except where conditions as to population 
and other conditions of the contract are recognized to have been fulfilled, 
and they order the restitution of titles to the property. The sales made are 
declared void and entries were made on the property register accordingly. The 
Ministry of Agriculture proceeded to take immediate seisin of the lands in 
question and the improvements made on them, and the pertinent penal ac¬ 
tions, to be taken in conformity with articles 64 and 65 of the federal law 
of 14 September 1863, were authorized. 


§ 3. Justification of the measures adopted 
BY THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 

We should notice that a portion of the lands which should, as an effect 
of the decrees we have examined, revert to the State domain were sold or 
let under the previous government. Such sale does not in itself-give the 
vState the power to preserve a right of indefinite duration in the lands sold 
or let. Thus the purchaser becomes, sooner 01 later, master of that which 
the State, as a legal person, has transferred to him. 

A question therefore arose as to whether the existing government had 
power to annul, by an act of authority, sales made by the previous govern¬ 
ment and concluded by the fulfilment of the stipulated terms and the trans¬ 
ference of full possession to the purchaser. This question was decided in the 
affirmative in accordance with the opinion not only of politicians but also of 
some economists in the country. These latter affirm that the State's sales 
of lands differ from sales by individuals in which the seller gives up all 
his rights in the property sold, so that normally no remaining tie^onnects 
him with such property. The State, they say, as the agent and the legal 
representative of the public, cannot entirely rid itself of its rights in the real 
estate which it delivers to an individual who is part of such public, if this 
delivery is made with the object of realizing the value of the real estate 
in question in order to contribute to the growth of national wealth. The State 
should always keep the right to cause the terms on which it has consented to 
cede a property, of which the value should gradually increase, to be observ¬ 
ed. Thus even if the State has delivered the relevant property title to 
the purchaser, whose possession has thus been completed, it can still, if 
the terms of law No. 4,167 have not been observed, annul contracts drawn 
up by a previous government. It is indeed true that while a government 
retains its integrity through time, the persons constituting and represent¬ 
ing it vary ; and if officials of today judge that their predecessors of yesterday 
have compromised the position of the Treasury illegally, they should apply 
a remedy for the sake of public advantage and security. 

If this be granted, the two decrees of which we have spoken are fully 
justified. If on the one hand they be deemed to be severe, on the other it 
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has been recognized that they may effectively contribute to the solution 
of the grave problem of the parcelling of landed properties in that they will 
render a vast area available for sale in small lots. 


It is indubitable that with regard to the problem of the colonization of 
Argentina some progress has been made in recent years. If the tendency 
to parcel lands continue its constant progress, if the government ensure that 
the terms of the land law be observed in letting and selling contiacts, and 
if severe action be taken against speculators, the problem will certainly be 
on the road to solution. 

But if the fundamental aspect of the problem of colonization is found 
in the parcelling of land, there are also other questions which must be an¬ 
swered and other conditions which must be encouraged before Argentina, 
which commands such a wealth of energy and resources, can become one 
of the greatest ot agricultural countries. Contracts of lease and sale must 
be transformed so that a colonist may be attached to the land and not 
turned away from agricultural labour by his experiences or the illusive hope 
of realizing larger gains in another industry. Above all agricultural credit, 
co-operation and mutuality must be fostered in their various forms, so that 
a large amount of capital be available for the land as for other objects ; 
and steps must be taken to populate the country by the promulgation of 
suitable laws on emigration and immigration which will both encourage 
the inflow of foreign colonists and prevent the exodus of labourers from the 
republic. Only thus will Argentina to able to occupy her true place in the 
economy of nations. 



miscellaneous information relating to agricultural 

ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 

FARM COLONIES FOR DISCHARGED SOLDIERS IN ONTARIO — Craadi',’ f zk«/, a 

Vol IX,No 4, Winnipeg, 20 February 1918 

The government of Ontaiio has evolved a scheme for placing large num¬ 
bers of ex-Semce men on the fertile and as yet largely undeveloped lands 
in Northern Ontario. A portion of this province, commonly known as 
the Clay Belt, extends west from the boundary between Ontaiio and Que¬ 
bec for a distance of about 400 miles. This belt of land varies it 1 depth from 
twenty-five to more than a hundred miles. The soil is a rich clay loam, 
free from rock and admirably adapted to mixed fanning. The country is 
fairly well timbered and is well watered by numerous lakes and stre ams . 
The forests abound in game and fish are plentiful in the lakes and streams. 

Returned soldiers who wish to take advantage of the scheme should 
communicate with Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests in Ontario. 
Their applications will be examined by a committee on which the Depart¬ 
ment of Lands, Forests and Mines, the Department of Agriculture, the Mili¬ 
tary Hospitals Commission, the Great War Veterans' Association, the Sol¬ 
diers' Aid Commission, the Canadian Patriotic Fund Committee and the 
Vocational Training School are represented. Men who pass the medical 
examination and whose applications the examining committee approve are 
sent to the agricultural training depot, established on the government 
experimental farm at Monteith, which is on the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railroad, 444 .miles north of Toronto and 35 miles south of 
Cochrane. Comfortable temporary quarters have been erected on this 
farm, and a permanent school, wich will accommodate nearlj^one hundred 
men, has also been built. Competent instructors will give the men every 
opportunity to become versed in all branches of farming, and they will 
also acquire experience in clearing land, logging, and all kinds of bush work. 

From time to time, as they are considered sufficiently proficient to suc¬ 
ceed as settlers, they will be transferred to the farm colony established at 
Kapuskasing, 70 miles west of Cochrane, or one of the colonies which will 
be established later. 

The large area set aside for them in the neighbourhood of Kapuskas- 
ing lies along the line of the National Transcontinental R a il r oad and in the 
heart of the best day-belt country Already twenty houses, forming a 
vilage, have been built for seme of the married men engaged in the prel mi- 
nary clearing and their families, as well as a dormitory and cook-house for 
fifty men. A government s* ore, a superintendent's residence and office and 
other necessary buildings are also in existence Roads will be made to 
serve the needs cf the settlement, and school accommodation and a hall 
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to serve as a public meeting-place in each community will be provided. A 
central colony farm will be established in each community, and on it suitable 
barns will be erected and a stock of horses, cattle and sheep will always be 
kept. There will always be on it a number of horses and a complete outfit 
of the heavier farm implements, such as binders, mowers and threshing ma¬ 
chines, and these will be available for settlers who will thus be able to avoid 
a large expenditure on stock and implements in their first year or two of 
settlement. 

One hundred acres, of which ten have been cleared, will be allowed to 
each settler without charge. The government proposes to make, when neces¬ 
sary, a loan which will not exceed $ 500 to pay for housing, machinery, tools 
and live stock and to help a settler generally to improve his holding. Any 
such advance, whether in the form of stock, buildings or otherwise, will 
bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum* and will be repayable 
within twenty years. No payment, whether of principal or interest, will 
be required within three years of the date of the advance. A lien on the 
settler's holding and chattels will be taken as security. 

At the expiry of five years from the date at which the ex-soldier 
actively participates in the scheme he will, if he have performed certain 
obligations as a settler, be entitled to receive a patent from the crown. 

Transportation of the men from Toronto to Monteith and to the farm 
colonies is provided by the government, and provision will also be made for 
transporting their families and household effects when their homes are ready 
to be occupied. 

While the men are being trained and while they are working in parties 
to make the ten-acre clearings on each lot, such of them as are single are 
paid at the rate $ 2.50 for a working day. The rate of pay for married men 
or men with dependents is $ 1.10 a day, with an additional grant of $20 
a month in lieu of the separation allowance paid by the Dominion govern¬ 
ment to the wives of men on active service, an allowance of $6 a month for 
every child under the age of sixteen, and an allowance of $5 a month for the 
wife in lieu of that received by soldiers’ wives from the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund. The total maximum of these monthly grants and allowances is 
fixed at $30, and the minimum amount of pay and allowances to be re¬ 
ceived by any married man is $65 a month. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

1. THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION IN 1916-1917. — Report of the Irish Land 

Commissioners jor the Period from 1st April 1916 to 31 st Mvck 1917.—Dublin, His 

Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918. 

The Irish Land Commissioners, who have recently issued tlieir report 
for the year ending 31 March 1917, deal principally with business of two 
kinds: the fixing of fair rents, and the purchase of land from landlords by 
the occupiers under the several Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts (r). 

(1) See on this subject an article by Francis W. Sheridan, u The Congested Districts 
of Ireland and the Work of the Congested Districts Board ”, in our issue for February 
1915, page 103. 
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A. The Fixing of Fa%> Rents. — Rents are fixed in the case of holdings 
which have not previously been subject to such procedure, that is, in the 
received phrase, the3 r are fixed for a “ first statutory term Rents are 
also determined for holdings for which fixed rents have already been paid 
for one or more statutory terms, that is they are determined for a second 
or for a third statutory term. 

Between i April 1916 and 31 March 1917 the commission fixed rents 
for 104 holdings let by the year which had not thus been dealt with before, 
and these rents therefore became payable for a fiist statutory term. The 
new rents were in every case less than those former^" due, the average re¬ 
duction effected being one of 8.5 per cent. In the same 3*ear the commis¬ 
sion reduced the rent of two leaseholds in County Kildare, on an average 
by 5.2 per cent., the new rent being also payable for a first statutory term. 
Under the Redemption of Land (Ireland) Act 1891 the commission reduced 
for a first statutory term the rent of two holdings in County Femanagh, 
two in County Dublin and one in Meath, on an average by 14.2 per cent. 
Finally the Civil Bill Courts notified the commission that they had fixed 
judicial rents for a first statutory term for 28 holdings, the average re¬ 
duction of rent effected being one of 19.9 per cent. 

For a second statutory term the commission fixed rents in 1916-1917 
for 171 holdings. The second judicial rent thus determined was in every 
case less than that previously fixed for a first statutory term, the average 
difference being one of 13.2 per cent. The Civil Bill Courts similarly fixed 
for 26 holdings rents which were on an average less by 13.1 per cent, than 
those previously fixed for a first statutory term. 

For a third statutory term the commission reduced, on an average by 
12.2 per cent., the rents which had previously been fixed for a second 
statutory term for no less than 243 holdings ; and the Civil Bill Courts ef¬ 
fected a similar reduction, averaging 8.4 per cent., for 22 holdings. 

In addition agreements fixing fair rents were in some cases made be¬ 
tween landlords and tenants. Such agreements for a first statutory term 
were lodged with the commission in 218 cases in which rents had been re¬ 
duced, on an average, by 10.3 per cent. Ninety-seven similar agreements 
reduced for a second statutory term rents previously fixed for a first term, 
on an average by 12.7 per cent.; and 199 agreements for a third statutory 
term reduced, on an average by 8.5 per cent., rents previously fixed for a 
second term. 

Lastly the commission heard 85 appeals against rents fixed by itsdf 
for a first statutory term, 97 against rents so fixed for a second statutory 
term and 326 against those so fixed for a third statutor} 7 term; and in 
the event modified the fixed rents as follows: 
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Province 

Appeals against first 
fixed rent 

Appeals against second 
fixed rent 

Appeals a| 

jainst third 
rent 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
| in rent 
| after appeal 

1 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Ulster. 

13 

— 7-3 

47 

+1.7 

168 

+ 4-2 

lister. 

9 

— 1.4 

13 

— 5 ‘i 

22 

— O.34 

Connaught.! 

19 

+12.3 

3 

— 4 -i 

— 

— 

Munster. 

44 

+ 0.65 

34 

— 2-5 

136 

— 0.l8 

Total . . . 

00 

+ 2.1 

97 

— 1.9 

326 

+ 1*38 


Eighteen similaT appeals against rents fixed by the Civil Bill Courts 
for a first statutory term, five against rents these courts had fixed for a 
second statutory term, and 14 against rents they had fixed for a third 
statutory term were heard. These appeals had the following results: 


Appeals against first I Appeals against second Appeals against third 
fixed rent I fixed rent fixed rent 


Province | 

1 

Number 

Percentage 
(off difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

1 

1 

Number 

1 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

Number 

Percentage 
of difference 
in rent 
after appeal 

! 

Ulster. 

1 

i 

I 




I^einster. 

7 

+ 4.5 

— 

— 

2 

— 4-2 

Connaught ... 

7 

— 

3 

+ 30-9 

4 

4* 20.0 

Munster. 

4 

+ 12.0 

2 

+16.7 

8 

+ 0.88 

Total . . . 

18 

+ 5 -i 

5 

+ 19.9 

14 

+ 0.X9 


Thus in 1916-1917 the Irish Band Commissioners reduced directly 
or indirectly the rents of 1,115 holdings and heard 545 appeals against 
fixed rents. All the available figures show however that such activity 
of theirs was less than it had been in the previous year. 

Hie following fables summarize the effect on the whole rental of Ire¬ 
land oLthe fixing of judicial rents from the time this process was first le- 
galizecrin 1881 until 31 March 1917: 
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Rents fixed for a First Statutory Term from 1881 to 1917. 


Province 

Number | 
of 1 

cases 

in which | 
rents were 
freed 

1 

Acreage 


Former rent 

i 

Judicial ten | 

j 

Percentage 

of 

I reduction 



1 Acres Roods Poles 

£ 

S 

D 

I £ 

S 

D 


Ulster . . . 

1 163,788 1 

3,595,766 3 

18% 

2,300,327 

5 

3% 

1,846,093 

15 

0 

x 9»7 

Master . 

• 83.997 | 

2,580443 0 

1 

2,121,971 

7 

b 

1,698,095 

4 

0 

20.0 

Connaught . 

83,057 

1,896,389 3 

0 ft 

922,873 

2 

7 

730,249 

7 

8 

209 

Monster . . 

1 71,202 

3,293,991 0 

31 

2,184,642 

1 

3 

1,699,085 

xo 

3ft 

22.3 

Total . . . 

$82,044 ! 

|n,366,590 3 

11 

7,529,813 

16 

9% 

5,973,523 

16 

«ft 

( 20,7 


Rents fixed for a Second Statutory Term. 


Province 

Number 

of 

cases 
in which 
rents were 
fixed 

, 

Acreage 

Rents before 

creation of first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for second 

statutory term 

Percentage 

of 

reduction 
of first 
to second 
rent 



Acres RoodsPoles 

£ S D 

£ S d ; 

£ S D 

1 

Ulster . . .1 

74,740 

1,703,195 1 33ft 

11,245,069 5 6 

1,002464 11 10 

779477 1 5 

1 22.2 

Master . .1 

18,280 

875,173 0 26 

777,714 17 2# 

622,573 12 10% 

519,773 0 3 

I6.5 

Connaught . 

27,784 

673,245 1 14 

350,986 4 10ft 

279,969 9 M 

230,8x6 8 2 

17.6 

Monster . . 

22,884 

1,170,644 1 38 

865,955 15 7 

673,xn 2 9 

549,605 19 10 

I8.3 

Total . . . 

143,688 

4422,258 1 31ft 

3.239,726 3 2 

2,577,918 17 3ft 

2,079*672 10 8 

1 

j *93 


Rents fixed for a Third Statutory Term. 


Province 

Number 

of 

cases 
in which 
rents were 
fixed 

1 

Acreage 

1 

Rents fixed 

for a first 

statutory term 

Rents fixed 

for a second 

statutory term 

Rents fixed j 

for a third 
statutory term | 

Percentage 

of 

reduction 

of 

second 
: to 

third rent 



Acres RoodsPoles 

| £ SB 

£ S D 

£ S D| 


Ulster . . . 

3,639 

94,155 0 20 

^ 65,2x4 6 0 

49,174 xx 0 I 

44,603 14 9 | 

1 99 

Master . . 

382 

20494 0 36 

17,045 14 8 

13,733 13 xo 

12,884 10 3 

62 

Connaught . 

648 

16,523 0 21 

! 7,666 2 iz 

6,350 5 xx 

54SI x 3 5 

13.1 

Monster . . 

802 

44451 0 0 

27488 13 5 

21,913 0 5 

19,704 18 11 

IO.I 

Total . . . 

5471 

175,623 x 37 

117414 x7 0 

91,071 10 2 

82,624 17 xx 

93 
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B. The Purchase of Land . — In 1916-1917 the commission received 
784 applications from tenants, all in the south and west of Ireland, for 
advances in cash wherewith to buy their holdings from their landlords. 
The particulars of these applications, which were in every case for a loan 
of the whole purchase money, were as follows: 


Province 

Number 

of 

loans 

applied 

for 

Number 

of 

estates 
to be 
bought 

Area 

Rent 

Purchase money 




Acres Roods 

Poles 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

Connaught. . . . 

735 

37 

18,326 3 

3 

6,340 

15 

5 

156,200 

Munster. 

49 

4 

798 3 

32 

265 

8 

3 

4.^21 

Total . . . 

784 

41 

19,125 2 

35 

6,606 

3 

8 

160,821 


Forty-eight similar applications were made for loans of guaranteed 
3 per cent, stock, again chiefly for the purpose of buying land in Connaught 
and Munster: 


Province 

1 

Number 

of loans 
applied for 

Area of land 

; to be bought 

Rent 

l 

Purchase money 



1 Acres 

Roods 

Poles 

£ 

S 

D 1 

£ 

Ulster. 

I 

13 

0 

10 

9 

0 

O 

157 

Leinster. 

2 

70 

0 

27 

35 

19 

O 

667 

Connaught. 

15 

114 

3 

36 

40 

19 

3 

2,479 

Monster. 

31 

855 

3 

28 

367 

12 

7 

7,901 

Total . . . 

48 

1,054 

0 

21 

453 

10 

10 

11,204 


Eleven loans in cash and sis in guaranteed 3 per cent, stock were is¬ 
sued for the purchase of holdings in Connaught and Munster, the whole 
purchase money being advanced in every case. These loans were as fol¬ 
lows : 
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Loons in Cash 


Province and County 

Number 

1 of loans 

Area 

J Rent , 

! 

t Purchase money 


| 1 Acres Roods 

Poles 

£ 

s 

D 

£ 

Connaught 









I^eitnm 

9 

201 

3 

31 

65 

T 2 

6 

1344 

Roscommon 

1 

93 

1 

29 

74 

O 

0 


Monster: 









Cork 

1 

73 

2 

20 

46 

5 

6 

960 

Total . . 

II 

369 

0 

0 

183 

18 

0 

3 . 8*7 


* 

■i 

3 per cent 

Stock 




Connaught 









Eeitnm 

3 

50 

2 

2 

14 

15 

0 

279 

Roscommon 

1 

28 

X 

I 

14 

10 

0 

I46 

Munster • 









Kerry 

2 

185 

3 

27 

79 

6 

6 

1.675 

Total 

6 

264 

2 

30 

108 

11 

6 

2,100 


The purchase price of the holding m Roscommon for which an advance 
of stock was made was equivalent only to the rent of 10 1 years, that of the 
holding in I^eitnm for which there was a like advance to the rent of 18 9 years 
In all the other cases the purchase price was the rent of a little more than 
twenty years 

In addition advances were made for the purchase of demesnes of 
estates previously bought by the Congested Districts Board of Ireland, as 
follows 


Province and County 


unaer act 01 

1903 



unaer all tu 



Number 

of 

loans 

Area 

Purchase 

money 

Number 

of 

1 loans 


Area 


Purchase 

money 



Acres 

Roods Poles 

£ 


Acres 

Roods Poles 


Connaught 











Galway 

■a 

43 

3 

xo 

515 

I 

54 

2 

20 

822 

Eettem 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Mayo 

B 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1,050 

0 

29 

13.568 

Roscommon 

B 

251 

X 

23 

I,8oo 

B9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Munster: 

11 










Clare 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

106 

X 

28 

1.478 


2 

295 

0 

33 

2,315 

5 

I,2XX 

0 

37 

15.868 
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To the Congested Districts Board advances were made for the purchase 
of an estate in County Galway^and 'another in County Mayo. 

The total advances made to tenants for the purchase of land from 
landlords from 1891 to 31 March 1917 have been as follows: 


Advances in Cash. 


province 

Number 

of 

loans 

Area of lands 

Rent 

Purchase 

money 

Amount 

of 

loans 



Acres Roods Poie3 

£ 

S 

D 

£ 

£ 

Ulster. 

W54 

42,637 3 

16 

14,349 

I 

3 

3x0,634 

308,153 

I^einster. 

562 

H 

'bo 

00 

00 

0 

17 

10,797 

3 

3 

214,144 

* 208,411 

Connaught.. 

8,628 

181,283 3 

17 

57.748 

16 

11 

1,268,873 

1,262,920 

Munster. 

1.978 

65.136 X 

3 

24,884 

4 

9 

493,087 

489,455 

Total . . . 

13,142 

306,946 0 

3 

107,779 

6 

2 

2,286,738 

2,268,939 


Advance* in Guaranteed three per cent. Stock 


Ulster. 

3 io 

5,692 

2 

35 

2,066 

7 

7 

44.857 

44,718 

Leinster .. 

49 

1,953 

I 

16 

1,096 

9 

3 

21,1521 

1 21,020 

Munster. 

681 1,426 

0 

17 

1 563 

7 

6 

10,781 

io ,774 

Connaught . 

100 

5 , 8 x 6 

3 

3 I 

3,336 

14 

2 

46,023 

46,017 

Total . . . 

527 

14,888 

3 

30 

| 6,062 

18 

6 

122,813 

122,529 


The figures show that almost the whole purchase money has been ad 
vanced. The prices in the case of the holdings for which cash has been 
advanced have been equal, on an average, to the rental of 21.2 years; in 
the case of those for which stock has been advanced to that of 20.3 years. 
In the former case the average price has been less than nineteen years’ 
rent only in County Cavan (18.8 years), King's County (18.9 years), and 
Counties Louth (16.2 years), Westmeath (18.7 years), Clare (18.5 years), 
and Waterford (16.1 years); in the case of land for which stock has been 
advanced it has been less than nineteen years’ rent in Counties Donegal 
(18.9 years) and Kilkenny (13.0 years), King’s County (16.6 years) and Coun¬ 
ties Wicklow (17.3 years), Galway (15.4 years) and Clare (18.7 years). 

From 1903 to 31 March 1917 the total loans for purchases of demesnes 
on estates previously bought by the Congested Districts Board have been 
as follows: 
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Province 

and 

County 

Number 
of loans 

Under Act c 

Area bought 

f 1903 

Pur¬ 

chase 

Money 

i 

Amount 
of 1 
loans 

Number 
of loans 

Under Act of 1909 

Pur- 

Area bought chase 

money 

Amount 

of 

loans 




£ 

£ 


Acres Poods Poles 

£ 

£ 

Connaught; 













Galway 

5 

1,114 

2 

16 

11,481 

10,826 

4 

1,217 

I 

26 

8,451 

8,451 

I*eitnm . . . 

X 

43 

3 

10 

515 

515 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mayo . . . . 

3 

581 

z 

3 

11,663 

9,242 

5 

2,081 

0 

37 

25,792 

*5,283 

Roscommon • 

3 

494 

0 

2 

7,800 

7,800 

— 

— 

— 



— 

Sligo. 

1 

144 

0 

8 

1,200 

X,200 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Munster: 













Clare. . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ii 

106 

I 

28 

1,478 

1,478 

Kerry . . . 

1 

231 

3 

21 

6,000 

6,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


14 

2,609 

2 

20 

38,659 

35,583 

xo 

3,405 

0 

IX 

35 , 7*1 

35,212 


Between 1899 and 31 March 1917 there have been made to the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board a total of thirty-five advances in cash, amounting 
to £274,926, for the purchase of two estates in Ulster, twenty-eight in Con¬ 
naught and three in Munster ; and nineteen advances in 3 per cent, stock, 
amounting to £90,891, for the purchase of seventeen estates in Connaught 
and two in Munster. Thus the board has been enabled to buy altogether 
fifty-four estates. 

The following advances have been made by the commission on resales 
by the Congested Districts Board of estates which the latter bought with 
money advanced under the Band Purchase Acts of the period from 1S91 
to 1909: 


County 

1 

Number of resales 

Area in acres 

Purchase money 

Advances made 




£ 

£ 

Donegal. 

573 

6,470 

38,493 

37,592 

Galway. 

883 

21,650 

182,982 

181,922 

I^eitrim. 

I 

44 

515 

515 

Mayo. 

6,492 

146,536 

735,864 

729,536 

Roscommon . . . 

2,457 

47*355 

382,295 

380,870 

Sligo. 

453 

10,117 

84,492 

84,492 

daze. 

1 

106 

1,478 

1.478 

Cork ...... 

88 

2^05 

13,094 

* 3,094 

Kerry. ..... 

783 

27,179 

136,974 

136,634 

Total . . .* 

H. 73 * 

261,862 

1.576,187 

1,366,133 
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* 

* * 

8 . LAND SETTLEMENT BY EX-SERVICE MEN IN ENGLAND AND WALES. — 
Boa)d of A%ncultuic and Fishcuc*: Annual Report of Proceeding undet the Small 
Holdings Colonus Act , 1916, for the year 1Q17 

- A, The Colonies . 

The Board which came into existence under the Small Holding Colonies 
Act, 1916, was authorized to acquire altogether 6,000 acres on which to 
found agricultural colonies for discharged soldirs and sailors. The report 
of the proceedings of this Board in 1917 shows that the whole authorized 
extent of land had been acquired by the end of that year. The Board’s 
officers inspected and reported on a number of estates and of these four 
were finally chosen as suitable to form the sites of colonies. The Depart¬ 
mental Committee on Land Settlement for Soldiers and Sailors had repor¬ 
ted that it would generally be found necessary to buy the land needed for 
farm colonies; but that advantage ought to be taken or any opportunities 
which might present themselves to acquire suitable land on long leases, as 
in this way the capital sunk in establishing the settlements would be reduced 
as much as possible. The Board has accordingly acquired two estates in 
England on lease from the crown, but for the other two colonies, one in 
England and one in Wales, it has had to buy estates. 

In general it is intended that the colonies of small holdings which 
are founded should conform to one of three types, that is that they should 
be devoted to fruit growing and market gardening, to dairy farming or 
to mixed farming. 

It is intended that a cottage should be erected on or near each holding, 
and for the sake of economy these cottages are b.ing built on one plan. 
Outbuildings have as yet not been begun, for it is anticipated that it will 
be possible to use for them many military hutments, and thus effect a sav¬ 
ing in the rent which tenants will have to pay 

In establishing the colonies on a sound economic basis the Board has 
been considerably handicapped, for the cost of building has increased by 
about 70 per cent, during the war and the late of interest on loans for small 
holdings is now 5 % P er cent. These circumstances will probably hamper the 
Board’s enterpiise for the next few’ years. 

Patrmgton Crown Colony . — In our issue for December 1916 (1) we 
gave some account of the proposed establishment of this colony. 

The land is held on a crown lease for 99 years at a yearly rent of £3,277. 
The original proposal, to divide the land into some sixty small holdings and 
a central farm, has been abandoned for the present, as the Board decided that 
the estate could most advantageously be worked on a profit-sharing basis 
until practical experience had decided to what extent the heavy warp land 
was adapted for the intensive crops necessary on small holdings. The estate 


(1) Page 1341 
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is therefore being farmed as a whole, under a director who took up his residence 
at Patrington on q May 1917. It is anticipated that it will eventually sup¬ 
port some sixty settlers, as was originally planned. For the present, the 
cultivation mostly depends on local labour and on soldiers temporarily re¬ 
leased from the army. 

The Housing Organization Society, appointed to act as agents for the 
Board, has erected fifteen pairs of cottages on the estate, is erecting 
eight further pairs, and has effected various alterations and repairs to 
existing buildings. 

Crown Estate, Holb^ach. — This estate of 1,000 acres in the Holland di¬ 
vision of Lincolnshire has also been acquired from the Crown on a lease 
of 99 years. The rent is £1,623 a year. 

The land is well adapted, as regards its soil and situation, to market¬ 
gardening, for which it is intended. It is proposed to divide it into holdings 
of about ten acres each, and to accommodate altogether about 80 settlers. 
Suitable cottages and buildings are being provided for each cottage, the 
building contract having been put out in this case to competitive tender. 

Possession of this estate was obtained on the nth of last October, but 
arrangements with the quitting tenants allowed building to begin at the 
end of the previous April. So far two holdings have been allotted and the 
rest of the estate is being farmed as a whole. 

Health Hill Estate, Salop . — This property, which comprises about 1,150 
acres and formed part of the Duke of Sutherland’s Lilleshall estate, has re¬ 
cently been bought by the Board for £40,000. Possession was to be obtained 
at Lady Day, 1918, and plans for the development of the land have not 
yet been completed; but it is estimated that it will provide about forty 
small holdings to be utilized for dairy-farming and market-gardening. 

Pembrey Carmarthen. — The Board has agreed, after consultation 
with the Welsh Agricultural Committee and subject to the completion of a 
formal contract, to buy for £30,000 an estate of 1,345 acres at Pembrey. 
It is expected that possession of this colony, which will provide for about 
sixty settlers, will be obtained at Michaelmas. 

B. The Colonists. 

The Board’s first consideration in deciding upon the applications for 
holdings which it receives is the question of the capacity of the applicants 
to earn a living on the land. It will therefore be able to provide only for 
a small number of disabled men. The colonies are not intended as a 
provision for disabled men but as an experiment in the grouping of small 
holdings. 

The Board has prepared a special form which is filled in by applicants 
for land. Afterwards they are interviewed at some convenient centre, 
their third class railway fares to this place being paid when necessary, and 
their fitness to become small holders is investigated. If they promise well 
and have been discharged from the army, arrangements are made for them 
to begin work on the colony they prefer. As a rule an accepted applicant 
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will have to work for wages on a colony for a year before he is finall 
allotted a holding. 

The Departmental Committee on Land Settlement for Soldiers and 
Sailors did not recommend that capital should be advanced to men wish¬ 
ing to become small holders, and the Board has no power to make such 
advances. It is satisfactory that a considerable number of the applicants 
for land have capital which in some cases is adequate. Out of the 178 cases 
with which the Board has dealt, 54 applicants have possessed capital 
not exceeding £50,42 from £50 to £100, 26 from £100 to £200,13 from £200 
to £400, and only 43, or less than a fourth, no capital at all. 

Some applicants have wished to buy holdings on the colonies. This is 
impossible where the lard is held on lease, as at Patrington and Holbeach; 
but where the Board owns the freehold it has power, subject to Treasury 
sanction and to the provisions of Section 12 of the Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Act, 1908, to sell it to the occupiers who may pay for it by periodical 
instalments spread over a term of years. 


3. A SCHEME TO PROVIDE HOME-GROWN TIMBER. 

The final report of the forestry Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction 
Committee (Cd. 8881) has been issued. It recommends a comprehensive 
scheme for national afforestation, and the Minister of Reconstruction is 
carefully considering how far and in what way effect may be given to the 
proposals. The Sub-Commitee was appointed by the Prime Minister in 
July, 1916. 

The Committee recommend a scheme of State planting which in an 
emergency would keep the United Kingdom independent of imported tim¬ 
ber for three years on a present-day war basis of consumption. The total 
cost for the first ten years would be about £ 3,500,000 allowing not only for 
the direct cost of afforestation but for all incidental charges. Against 
this expenditure must be considered not the financial return on the capital, 
which, though ’certain, would be distant, but the sum that it has cost us 
during this war through the enormously enhanced prices of imported tim¬ 
ber. During 1915 and 1916 alone we paid £ 37,000,000 more than its pre¬ 
war value for the timber we imported. " Such a sum ”, say the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Committee, ” would cover several times over any possible loss which 
could be incurred on a well conducted afforestation scheme 

More important from a war point of view than cost was the amount 
of tonnage absorbed by these imports, which the report states at 7,000,000 
net tons of shipping, equivalent to approximately 14,000,000 tons dead 
weight. The proportion‘got from the Empire fell from 22 per cent, in 
1899 to 10 per cent, in 1913. The practical utility of afforestation at home 
is proved by the fact that 90 per cent, of our imports are the soft woods of 
coniferous trees which could be grown in this country. 

The Reconstruction Committee estimate that there are not less than 
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three and probably more than five million acres of land utilized for rough 
grazing but capable of growing first-class timber of the same character 
as that imported. Of this area 2,000,000 acres could be put under timber 
without decreasing the home production of meat by more than 0.7 per 
cent., and it would ultimately give employment to at least ten limes the 
number of men now employed by grazing. 

The St he me. — The scheme which the Committee recommend pro¬ 
poses to afforest 1,770,000 acres. Taking 80 year-. as the average rotation, 
two thirds of the whole should be planted in the first 40 years. Prom the 
15th year onwards the scheme would' begin to provide pit-wood from the 
quicker growing species on the better kinds of mountain land. By the 
40th year the plantations made in the first 10 years alone would contain 
enough timber to keep our pits supplied in emergency for two years at the 
present rate of consumption. The total cost for the first 40 years may be 
£15,000,000. After that time the scheme should be self-supporting. The 
whole sum involved is therefore less than half the direct loss incurred during 
the years 1915 and 1916 through dependence on imported timber. 

The report points out that if the Government should wish to employ 
the maximum number of men discharged from the Services during the period 
of demobilization, the rate of planting might be greatly speeded up. The 
Committee propose that at least 150,000 acres of the initial 250,000 should 
be planted by direct State action, and that for the remainder (left to local 
bodies and private landowners) there should be State assistance and control. 
“ We do not believe (says the report) that State afforestation means expen¬ 
sive and inefficient action. On the contrary, we have the long experience 
of all the countries in which afforestry has reached a high pitch of develop¬ 
ment, and the promising methods of management in certain of the Crown 
woods of recent years, to prove the opposite ”. 

The Committee’s scheme of State control and management is to create 
a special authority, a Forestry Commission represented by a Parliamentary 
Commissioner in the House of Commons. The Commission would consist 
of six members, three of them whole-time salaried officials, the others un¬ 
paid. There would be consultative committees for England, Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and-Ireland. 

For carrying out the scheme, forest officers, foresters and foremen would 
be required and would have to be trained. Forest officers would be inspec¬ 
tors engaged on survey, planting plans, supervision of planting, and advisory 
and experimental work. It is estimated that the service would require 
60 officers by the fifth year of operation. Probably 20 reliable men with a 
good knowledge of British conditions would be available at the outset. 
These men would have to be university trained and the standard necessary 
is that represented by a good honours degree in science. 

It is recommended that the Forestry Commission should undertake 
the general control of forestry education, and should maintain " demonstra¬ 
tion woods ” for practical work. 

The increase of population on the land under the Committee’* scheme 
would be considerable. It is estimated that it would result ultimately 
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in the settlement on the soil of not less than 25,000 families, or 125,000 per¬ 
sons in all. 

War necessities . — The necessities of war govern the whole report, 
A few passage may be quoted from the general summing-up of the military 
case for afforestation : — 

“ We have, to speak plainly, run risks against which every other con¬ 
siderable country has long taken care to protect herself 

“ The war has disclosed no demand which could not have been satisfied 
by timber grown in this country with its favourable soil and climate and 
abundance of waste land 

“ It is only a question of time before the whole of the country's growing 
timber which is fit for commercial use must disappear. The result is a 
depletion which the Government cannot aftord to neglect. This country, 
poorer in timber at the beginning of the war than any other European coun¬ 
try except Portugal, will be more destitute still at its close. Even if every 
acre felled is replanted, it will be many years before the present output 
can be repeated 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRI^LLTLRE 


Origin; of the; Institute and Summary of the Jmep national Treviy. 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governmerts have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
b> delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural ptoduce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(<?) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might piove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of fanners and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

A STATISTICAL ENQUIRY 
INTO CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION (concluded). 


§ 9 . Summary of laws on co-operation of the various states. 

We will conclude this paper by summarizing the chief provisions of 
the laws which regulate co-operation iu the different States of the Union. 

Alabama. 

Scope and purpose of an association: Mutual aid, benefit, industry. 
Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With judge of probate in county iu 
which principal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee : As for other corporations. Judge of probate shall receive 
15 cents per ioo words and S 2.50 for examining articles. 

Management: Not less than five directors. 

Capital stock: Not less than $ 5,000. 

California. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: Clerk of county in which the prin- 
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cipal place of business is situated, a copy with the Seoietaiy of State. 
Filing of amendments : With clerk of county. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Transfer of memerships : May be transferred by boaid of dilectors. 
Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or by proxy: May be provided for in by-laws. 
Distribution of profits: According to by-laws. 

Dissolution: Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 

Colorado. 


Non~Stock: 

Scope and Purpose: Producing, preserving, drying, canning, shipping 
or marketing of agricultural, viticultural, horticultural, dairy or apiarian 
products. 

Number who may organize : Tliree or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State and 
Recorder of Deeds in county in which the principal place of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee. $15 to Secretary of State 

Filing of amendments : With Secretary of State and with clerkof county. 

Capital stock: Non-stock 

Transfer of memberships: May be transferred with the consent of 
the board of directors 

Voting: Each member one vote 

Voting by mail and by proxy : No voting by proxy. By-laws may pro¬ 
vide for voting by mail. 

Dissolution: Upon written request of two thirds of the members. 

Capital Stock: 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize: 10 or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State. 

Filing fee: As for corporations in general. 

Stock ownership: May be limited by by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws: 

Connecticut. 

Scope and purpose: Trade or any lawful mercantile, mechanical, ma¬ 
nufacturing or agricultural business. 

Number who may organize: Seven or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation; With town clerk fn town in which 
business is conducted. 

Management: President, treasurer and board of not less than five di¬ 
rectors. 

Capital stock: Not to exceed $ 50,000. 

Issue of stock :'When paid for in full. 
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Stock ownership: limited to $ 1,000. 

Purchase of business of other associations: Two or more associations 
formed under this Act may consolidate. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits: According to by-laws, provided that io per 
cent, of net profit be appropriated to a reserve fund until it equals 20 per 
cent, cf the capital stock. 

Dissolution: Upon request of two thirds of members. 

Annual reports: To be made to the Secretary of State. 

Florida. 

Scope and purpose: Producing, preserving, drying, packing, shipping 
or marketing of horticultural and agricultural products. 

Number who may organize : Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: As for other corporations. 

Management : Not less than three directors. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships: By permission of the board of directors. 

Voting: As provided by the articles of incorporation*. 

Voting by proxy: May be provided for in the by-laws. 

Dissolution: Upon written request by two thirds of the votes. 

Illinois. 

Scope and purpose: General mercantile, manufacturing and produc¬ 
ing business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Filing of amendment: With Secretary of State and Recorder of Deeds in 
county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
vice-president and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be combined. 

Capital stock: Shares not less than § 5 or more than $ 100 in value. 

Stock ownership: limited to five shares. 

Transfer of stock: By-laws may provide that corporations shall have 
first right to purchase any stock for sale. 

Purchasing business of other associations: By a two-thirds vote of at 
least two thirds of the members the corporation may invest its surplus 
to the extent of 25 per cent, of its paid-up capital in the capital stock of 
other co-operative associations, and the board of directors may invest a 
maxi mum of 10 per cent, of the paid-up capital in the same manner. 

Voting by mail and by proxy: A vote by mail counts if the voter has 
been notified in writing and it is accompanied by a copy of the motion. 
Proxies may be appointed by writing. 

Distribution of profits: According to by-laws. 

Animal reports: To be made to Secretary of State before x March. 
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Provisions for existing organizations: They may come under this 
Act by filing a sworn statement that members have decided to do so by 
a majority of at least two thirds. 

Use of word “ co-operative ”: No corporation formed after the passage 
ot this Act may use the word unless it complies with this Act. 

Indiana. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who ma3 r organize : Twenty-five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With ScCietar}' of State. 

Filing fee: As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership: May be limited by by-laws. 

Transfer of stock : May be regulated by by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Provision for existing oiganizations: Ma} r come under the Act by filing 
dec’aration with Secretary of State. 

Iowa. 

« 

Scope and purpose: Agrcultural, daily, mercantile, manufacturing 
or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretary 
of State and Recorder of Deeds of the county in which the principal place of 
business is situated. 

Filing fee : Ten dollars to Secretary of State for filing articles and K5 
for amendments, provided that if capital slock be less than $500 the fee is 
St. Recorder of Deeds to receive the usual recording fee. 

Management: Not less tnau five directors. Office! s shall be president, 
one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the 
last two may be combined. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed §100. 

Purchase of business of other associations: By the vote of a majority 
not more than 25 per cent, of the capital of an association may be thus 
invested. 

Voting : Each member has one vole. 

Votiug by mail: Allowed if the member thus voting has been notified 
in writing and if a copy of the motion accompanies his vote. 

Distribution of profits: Subject to revision by association; dividend 
on stock not to exceed 10 per cent.; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
until 50 per cent, of paid-up capital has accumulated for a reserve fund; 
5 per cent, of net profits for an educational fund; suppliers' dividends to 
members and employees. 

Dissolution: If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
members may petition district court. 
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Annual reports: To Secretary of State before x Maich. 

Provision for existing organizations* A give t as&f option must iue a 
sworn statement that a majority of its member- * as YotcV m ivoui of 
coming under this Act. 

Use of word “ co-opaalive " : Aftei tiie p issage of \l k Att i o unpot¬ 
ation not complying with it to use the woid. 


Kansas. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, meicantile, dairy, mining, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Twenty or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the 
last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership : Not over io per cent, of capital stock. 

- Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Annual reports : Made to Secretary of State. , 

Provision for existing organizations: May file sworn statement that 
majority of their members have decided to come under this Act and pay 
fees. 

Use of word “ co-operative ” : Organizations not complying with this 
Act may pot use the word. 


Massachusetts. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, dairy or mucantile business. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 

Capital stock: Not to exceed $10,000. 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $400. 

Investment of reserve : May be invested in buildings of association or 
lent to members on real estate mortgages. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits: Capital stock dividends not to exceed 5 per 
cent.; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits for reserve fund until at least 
30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated ; not more than 5 per cent, of 
net profits for an educational fund; suppliers' dividend must be paid to stock¬ 
holders and may be credited,to non-stockholders as payment on share of 
stock at one half the rate to stockholders. 

Provision for existing organizations: May file sworn statement that 
association has decided by the vote of a majority to come under this Act 
and pay fee of $x. 
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Michigan. 


Non-Stock : 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful purpose other than pecuniary profit. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of association: With the Secretary of State and the 
clerk of the county in which the principal place of business is conducted. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Provision for existing organizations: Any corporation not aiming 
at pecuniary profit may reincorporate under this Act. 

Capital Stock. 

Scope and purpose: Mercantile, agricultural or manufacturing 
business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments: With .Secretary 
of State and clerk of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee: As for other corporations. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers to be president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. The offices of the last two may be 
combined. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $1,000. 

] Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: Allowed if the voter is notified by writing and a copy 
of the motion is attached to his vote. » 

Distribution of profits : Subject to revision by the association, 6 per 
cent, stock dividends, io per cent, of net profits for reserve fund until 
30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated. Suppliers’ dividends may 
be paid to non-members at half the rate to members. 

Annual reports : Made to Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: May come under this Act by 
complying with its provisions and filing a sworn statement with the 
Secretary of State. 


Minnesota. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing or agricul¬ 
tural business* 

Piling of articles of incorporation : With registrar of deeds of the county 
in which the principal place of business is situated. 

Management President, treasurer and not less than three directors. 
Capital stock: Not to exceed $100,000. For creameries not to exceed 
$ 25,000. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership: Not over $1,000. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits: According to by-laws. 
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Dissolution: If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
or more members may apply to district couit. 

Annual report: Creameries leport to dairy and food depar tment 

Montana. 

Scope and purpose : Trade or any branch of industry, puichase or 
distribution of commodities for consumption, borrowing or lending money. 

Numbei who may organize: Not less than three nor more tnan seven 
incorporators. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State. 

Filing fee: $5. 

Capital stock: Shares of not less than $ xo or more than $ 5,000 each. 
Stock ownership: One share each. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Nebraska. 

Scope and puipose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Not less than 25. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: with Secretary of State 
Filing fee: As for other corporations. 

Stock ownership : According to by-laws. 

Transfer of stock: According to by laws. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Provision for existing organizations: May come under Act by filing 
sworn statement with Secretary of State. 

Nevada. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: With Secretary of State and clerk 
of county in which principal place of business is situated. 

Management: According to by-laws. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships: By permission of the board of directors. 
Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of.profi.ts : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution: By written request of two thirds of the members. 

New Jersey. 

Scope and purpose: Any lawful mechanical, mining, manufacturing 
or trading business. 

Number who may organize: Seven or more. 

Filing of articles of association: Approved by chief of bureau of 
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statistics of labour and industries. Filed with clerk of county in which 
principal place of business is situated. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
treasurer and secretary. 

Capital stock : Share value not less than $ 50. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Transfer of stock: According to by-laws. 

Purchasing of business of other association : May have interest in an¬ 
other society to the extent of one third of its paid-up capital. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : As for other corporations. 

Annual reports: To the clerk of the count}" and the chief of-the bureau 
of statistics of labour and industries. 


New Mexico. 

Scope and purpose: Producing, preserving drying, packing, shipping 
01 marketing agricultural, viticultural or horticultural products. 

Number who may organize : Three or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation: As provided by State law. 

Management: According to by-laws. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Transfer of memberships: Not to be transferred without consent 
of board of directors. 

Purchasing of business of other associations: Associations formed 
under this Act may consolidate upon a vote of two thirds of the members. 
Two or more associations maj use the same agencies. 

Voting : According to articles of incorporation. 

Voting by mail: According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : Upon request of members representing two thirds of total 
vote. 


New York. 

Scope and purpose: General producing, manufacturing and mercantile 
business. 

Number who may oiganize : Five or more. 

Piling of articles of incorporation : As for other corporations. 

Management; Not less than five directors. Officers shall be president, 
one or moie vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Offices of last two 
may be combined. 

Capital stock : Shares of §5 each. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership: Not over $5,000, 
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Transfer of stock : By written consent of corporation. 

Purchasing business of other associations : Not to exceed 23 pci cent, 
of its capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: Allowed when member has been notified as to mo¬ 
tion and a copy thereof is attached to vote. 

Distribution of profits: Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent,; 
not less than 10 per cent., of net profits fox a reserve fund until 30 per 
cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated ; 5 per cent, of net profits for 
an educational fund ; suppliers' dividends to members and employees and 
at one half rate to non-members. 

Dissolution : If no dividends are paid for five consecutive years, five 
or more members may petition supreme court of county. 

Annual reports : To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations : Filing sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word “ co-operative Not to be pait of the name of any 
coiporation framed after the passage of this Act and not complying there¬ 
with. 


North Carot ina. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, 
manufacturing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendmeuts: With Secretary 
of State and clerk of superior coutt in county in which principal place of 
business is situated. 

Filing fee : $10 and fee allowed by law to Secretary of State ; $2 when 
capital stock is less than $1,000. Fifty cents to clerk of court. For filing 
amendments $ 5, or $ 2 if capital stock is less than $ 1,000. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Offices shall be chose of 
president one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. Those 
of the last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership: limited to 20 per cent, of paid-up capital stock. 

Transfer of stock : According to by-laws. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail aijd proxy : Vote by mail to count if accompanied by 
a copy of the motion. Proxies must be appointed in writing. 

Distribution of profits : Subject to revision by association, stock di¬ 
vidends not to exceed 6 per cent., not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated, not 
less than 2 per cent, of net profits for an educational fund, supplied' divi¬ 
dends to members and employees and to non-members at one half rate. 

Annual report: To Secretary of State and division of markets and 
rural organization. 
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Piovision for existing organizations: Filing sworn statement with 
Se> letaiy of State. 

Use of word *' co-operative ” : Not to be used m name of any organiza¬ 
tion lieieafler foimed and not complying with this Act. 

North Dakota. 

Siope and purpose: Any lawful mercantile, manufacturing, agri¬ 
cultural or industrial business. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Filing fee: $10. 

Management: President, secretary, treasurer and not less than three 
directors. 

Capital stock : Not to exceed $50,000. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not over $1,000. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : According to by-laws. 

Dissolution : If no dividends are paid in five years, five 01 more mem 
beis may petition. 

Annual reports : Creameries report to dairy commissioner. 

Ohio. 

Scope and purpose : Trade associations. 

Distribution of profits : According to by laws. 

Oregon. 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretary 
of State, clerk of county and Oregon Agricultural College.* 

Filing fee: $10 to Secretary of State, 25 cents per 100 words to 
derk of county. For amendments $5 to former and 25 cents per 100 
words co latter. 

Management: President and four other directors. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership: Not over one fifth. % 

Purchasing of business of other associations: Not co exceed 20 per 
cent, of its capital and reserve fund 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail and proxy: May vote by mail, not by proxy. 

Bfetribution of profits: Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent.; 
not less than 5 or more than 25 per cent, of net profits for reserve fund; 
suppliers’ dividends to non-members at one half the rate to members. 

Dissolution: By written request of two thirds of members. 
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Annual reports : To Sea etary of State and Oregon Agricultiural College. 
Provision for existing organizations : Must file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word " co-operative ”: Restricted to associations complying 
with this Act. 


Pennsylvania. 

Scope and purpose : Productive or distributive business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretary of 
State and recorder of deeds of county in which principal place of business 
is situated. 

Filing fees : 10 cents for each 100 words to Secretary of State and re¬ 
corder of deed*. 

Capital stock : Shares $5 to $25. 

Stock ownership : $1,000. May be increased by vote of members. 

Purchasing business of other associations: By vote of majority of 
members 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by proxy : Not allowed. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends of 5 or 6 per cent; not less 
than 2 %per cent, of net profits for educational fund ; suppliers’ dividends 
to members and employees and at half rate to non-members. 

Dissolution : By vote of majority of members. 

Reports : To be posted in principal office every month. 

Existing organizations : May come under Act by vote of a majority. 

Sooth Carolina. 

Scope and purpose : Agricultural, dairy, mercantile, mining, mechani¬ 
cal or manufacturing business. 

Number who may organize : Five or moie. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State. 

Management: Not less than five or more than nine directors. Offices 
shall be those of the president, secretary and treasurer, or those of the last 
two may be combined. 

Capital stock: Not less than $100. 

Stock ownership: Not over one fifth 

Purchase of business of other associations : By a vote of a majority 
reserve may be invested in capital stock of offier associations to the extent 
of not more that 25 per cent of capital. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by association; stock dividends 
not to exceed 6 per cent.; not less than io per cent, of net profits to reserve 
fund until at least 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated ; 
5 per cent, of net profits to educational fund ; patronage dividends to share- 
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holders and employees, and to non-members at half the rate, may be 
etedited on share of stock. 

Annual reports: To commissioner ot agricult uic. 

Provision for existing organizations : May file sworn statement with 
vSecretary of State. 

Use of woid “ co-operative ” : Forbidden to organizations formed 
after the passage of this Act and not complying with it. 

South Dakota. 

Scope and purpose: Any agricultural, daily, mercantile, mining, 
manufactuiirg or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or nioie. 

Piling of amendments : With Secretary of State. 

Management: Not less than five directois. Offices shall be those of 
piesident, one or nioie vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, or those of 
last two may be combined. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $1,000. 

Purchase of business of other associations : By vote of a majoiily 
up to 25 per cent, of capital. 

Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: Permitted if vote is accompanied by written ccpy 
of motion. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by association ; dividends on 
capital stock not to exceed 10 pel cent; net less than 10 per cent, of net 
profits to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital is accumulated; 
net more than 5 per cem;. of net profits fer educational fund ; suppliers' 
dividend to shareholders 

Provision for existing organizations : To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 


Tennessee. 

Scope and purpose : Buying and selling any agiicultural products and 
dealing in merchandise. 

Number who may organize : Seven or more. 


Virginia. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, dairy, meicantile, manufactur¬ 
ing or mechanical business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation ; With judge of circuit court, State 
corporation commissioner, secretary of the commonwealth, and clerk of 
circuit or chancery court. 

Filing fee : To secretary of commonwealth and clerk of comt. 

Management: Not less than three directors. Officers shall be 
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president, one or more vice-presidents, seea-tary and treasurer. Offices 
of last two may be combined 

Stock ownership : Not to exceed $i,oou. 

Purchase of business of other organizations: By vote of majority, 
up to 25 per cent, of its capital. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: If vote is accompanied by copy of motion. 

Distribution of profits : May be revised by associations; stock divi¬ 
dends not to exceed 6 per cent. ; not less than 10 per cent, of net profits 
to reserve until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated; 5 per 
cent, of net profits for educational fund; suppliers* dividends to share¬ 
holders and employees and at half rate to non-shareholders. 

Dissolution : If 1:0 stock dividends are paid for three successive years 
five or moie may apply to circuit court. 

Use of word “ co-operative " : Forbidden to organizations formed 
aft! r passage of this Act and not complying with it. 


Washington. 


Nonstock: 

vSeope and purpose: Any lawful business except cunying on a business, 
trade or other undertaking for profit. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation : With Secretary of State and county 
auditor of county in which piincipal place of business is situated. 

Filing fee : As for stock corporations. 

Management: Accioding to by-laws. 

Capital stock: Non-stock. 

Voting : All members have equal power. 

Dissolution : Upon wntten request of two thirds of the members. 

Provision for existing organizations : To file statements with Secre¬ 
tary of State and county auditor after vote of a majority. 

Capital stock : 

Scope and purpose : Any lawful busiaess. 

Number who may organize: Five or more. 

Filing of articles of incorporation and amendments: With Secretary 
of State and auditor of county in which principal place of business is 
situated. 

Filing fee : S25 to Secretary of State and 15 cents per 100 words to 
• auditor. For amendments: $io to Secretary of State and 15 cents per 100 
words to auditor. 

Management: Not less than three directors. Officers shall be presi¬ 
dent, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer. 

Issue of stock: When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership: Not more tlian one fifth of stock. 

Purchase of business of other associations: By a majority vote of a 
majority of the .stockholders. 
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Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: Allowed if vote is accompanied by a written copy of 
the motion. 

Distribution of piofits : Capital stock dividends not to exceed 8 per 
cent.; 10 to 25 per cent, of remainder of net profits to reserve fund ; sup¬ 
pliers’ dividends and at half rate to non-members. 

Annual report: To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word “ co-operative ”: Forbidden to corporations not 
complying with this Act. 

‘ Wisconsin. 

Scope and purpose : Any agricultural, daily, mercantile, mining, ma¬ 
nufacturing or mechanical business 
u Number who may organize : Five or more. 

* * Filing of articles of incorpoialion and amendments: With Secretary 
of State and registrar of deeds in county in which principal place of busi¬ 
ness is situated. 

Filing fee : $ 10 to Secretary of State and 2$ cents to registrar of deeds. 
For amendments $5 to Secretary of State. 

Management: Not less than five directors. Offices shall be those of 
the president, one or more vice-presidents, secretary and treasurer, of 
which the last two can be combined. 

Stock ownership: Not more than $ 1,000. 

Purchase of business of other associations: By a vote of a majority 
not more than 25 per ceut. of capital may be thus invested. 

Voting: Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail: If copy of motion accompanies vote. 

Distribution of profits : Stock dividends not to exceed 6 per cent, of 
net profits to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is 
accumulated; 5per cent, of net profits to educational fund; suppliers’ 
dividends to stockholders and employees and at half rate to non-stock¬ 
holders. 

Dissolution: If no profits are paid for five [or more years, five or more 
stockholders may apply to circuit court. 

Annual reports: To Secretary of State. 

Provision for existing organizations: To file sworn statement with 
Secretary of State. 

Use of word " co-operative ” : Not to be used as part of name of any 
corporation organized after passage of this Act and not complying 
with it. 

Wyoming. 

Scope and purpose: Agricultural, dairy, live stock, irrigating, horti¬ 
cultural, mercantile, manufacturing or industrial business. 

Number who may organize : Five or more. 
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Filing of articles ot ineoipoution and amendments: With Secretary 
of State and clerks of counties in which business a eanied 011. 

Filing fee : As for corporations in geneial. 

Management: Not less than three directors. 

Issue of stock : When paid for in full. 

Stock ownership : Not more than $ 1,000 or one third of outstanding 
stoJr. 

'Voting : Each member one vote. 

Voting by mail or proxy : Only if provided in by-laws. 

Distribution of profits : May be levised by stockholders ; capital stock 
dividends not to exceed 8 per cent.; not less that 10 per cent of net profits 
to reserve fund until 30 per cent, of paid-up capital stock is accumulated; 
supplied dividends to non-members may be provided for in by laws. 

Annual reports : Statement to be kept on file with the secretary of the 
association. 

Use of the word “ co-operative ” : Forbidden to associations not, com¬ 
plying with this Act. 
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sources: 

Bizzozfro (Antonio): Ee affittanze collettive per assicurare il pane e il lavoro agli umili (Col¬ 
lect/ee Fat ms for ensvnng Bread and Laboitt to the Poor ), Unione deile Catledre Ambulanti 
di Agricoltura Italiane (Union of Italian Ambulant Chans of Agriculiu/e). Propaganda 
leaflet, No. i. Parma, Pdati, 1917. 

Scrpieri (Prof. A.) and Mami (Dr. G.): Collective Farms in Italy and in particular those of 
labourers, extracted from our issues (Bui let in des Institutions £conotmqucs ct Socialtsj 
for September and November 1913. 

Bellelli (Arturo): Il movimento operaio della provingia di Reggio ndl’Emilia (The Labourei s’ 
Movement of the Province of Reggio in Emilia ), Reggio Emilia, Cooperativa fra Eavoranti 
Tipografl ed Afirni ,1918. 

Campanini (Dr. N.): Relazione tecnica agrariasulla teuula della Cooperativa Agricola di S. Vit- 
toria (Agricultural and Technical Report on the Agricultural Co-operative Association 
of Sta. Vittorio ), ibid., 1918. 

Bolla (Gastone): Ee cooperative di produzione agraria (The Agricultural Co-op a alive 
Associations of Production ), Florence, Tip. ell Commercio*, 1918. 

I/E affittanze Collettive ix Sicilia e la Guerra (The Collctive Farms in Sicily and the Wat ), 
(B\ idence as to these and criticism of them), Federazione Sidliana deile Cooperate c, Gir- 
genti, Tip. C. Formica, 1917. 

Movimento coopjeratiyo parjeense (The Pannesan Co-optrative Moiement}, Federazione 
deile Cooperative di Parma e Provincia, Parma, Tip. Coop. Parmense, 1917. 

IA Coopcrazione Agricoly, organ oi the Office for the Li-peetiou and Assistance of Agricub 

* tural Co-operative Associations, formed by the Istituto Xazionule di Cteditu pc1 la Coopc- 
razionL , Bologna, Nos. 5 to 9, 6 March to 1 May 1918. 


§ 1. General character of itaeian coeeective farms. 

These farms represent one of the most recent and characteristic forms 
of the agricultural co-operative movement in Italy. They are associations 
of agricultural labourers whose aim it is to procure for themselves the usu¬ 
fruct of the land they till. In most cases they attain this aim by securing 
a contract of lease, and hence the societies are known as collective lessees. 
In some cases they procure a contract which gives them a right to a half, 
third or other share of produce. They are always legally constituted as 
co-operative societies having limited or unlimited liability. In the pro¬ 
vince of Bergamo they take the form of civil societies having unlimited li¬ 
ability. 

As the basis cf the system on which the lands are managed there are 
the collective farms having a divided and those having a united manage- 
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ment. The formei take over land iiom owners in the block and distribute 
it in small lots amorg their members. The latter cultivate lard in com¬ 
mon under a single technical and administrative mat agement. 

Those having a divided management have a numerical superiority, 
but as regards intensity of cultivation and perfection of technical methods 
it is those which have a united management which lead. On the latter 
work is done by turns ; and this plan represents an interesting attempt to 
lessen unemployment by a distribution of the available work among the 
members of the associations whose number almost always exceeds that 
which a farm requires. 

Collective farms having a united management are predominantly of 
socialist and those having a divided management of Catholic inspiration, 
except in Sicily where all of them, whether Catholic or socialist, have a di¬ 
vided management. 

The members of the associations are journeymen labourers in the case 
of the farms liavirg a collective management, colom or small owners in the 
case of those having a divided management. They do not, except in Upper 
3 .ombardy, live on the land they cultivate but in villages or small towns more 
or less distant from it. 

The duiation of the leases varies in the different casts from twenty-one 
to twenty-five years, and the lands taken are the property of the State, ot 
corporations or of individuals. 

The necessary capital is neaily always obtained by credit; in South 
Italy from the special institutions granting agricultural credit, ard in North 
Italy, where these institutions are lacking, in various ways, from institu¬ 
tions granting co-operative and other credit, from private capitalists, from 
buyers of agricultural produce, from the associations holding the farms 
in the form of advances, or from the members of these associations in that 
they concede that the payment of their wages shall be delayed. 

Beyond farming the lands the associations usually exercise some com¬ 
plementary function to the profit of their members. They conduct col¬ 
lective purchases and sales, keep agricultural machines, manufacture cheese, 
practise the mutual insurance of live stock, and afford agricultural credit 
either as middlemen acting for the institutions to which the law entrusts 
this function or as autonomous deposit and loan funds. 

Besides the economic activity which has been described, the associa¬ 
tions holding collective farms practise a more or less intensive social acti¬ 
vity to the advantage of their members, establishing technical schools 
and children's homes, and organizing occasional courses of lectures on 
agriculture and other subjects tending to popular education. 

Their original aim in Sicily and Upper Lombardy was to eliminate the 
speculating middleman {? alellotto , fittahile), whose activity was having a 
more and more deplorable affect in raising prices. In Emilia and Romagna 
it was, as we shall see, to find an effective remedy for the unemployment 
of the agricultural classes which emigration had not lessened. 

All that has been said holds good for collective farms in general. Com- 
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plete and recent statistics with regard to them are lacking (i), but data 
exist for some of their groups, especially for those formed among the Emi- 
lian labourers whose organization makes them the most interesting and the 
most fruitful of discussion. We will treat of them briefly in the succeed¬ 
ing paragraphs. 

§ 2 . The COLLECTIVE PARKS of labourers. 

The associations holding collective farms formed among labourers have 
spread especially in Emilia, where the traditional organization of agriculture 
is that represented by the system of coloni. It is not however the coloni 
but the journeymen workmen who have founded collective farms. 
It is this category of labouiers, employed either on the small holdings 
to supplement the work of farmers or in those Emilian districts 
where there aie as yet no small holdings or on large public works, who, 
especially about 1890, enjoyed the worst coi ditions as legarded wages. 
Hence, especially in the decade ficm 1890 to 1900, a defence was organized 
and thus a rise in wages was secured. However there followed on the rise 
in wages such a reaction affecting the technical organization of agriculture 
that the labourers, even where their strong organization had enabled them 
to dominate and monopolize the market for casual labour and where they 
could keep wages relatively high, did not succeed in avoiding a serious 
amount of unemployment. Therefore from their initial activity, which 
was purely defensive, they proceeded to undertake co-operative activity. 
By means of consumers' co-operative associations they strove to increase 
real wages in that they provided themselves with the means of subsistence 
at better prices ; by means of producers' and labourers' co-operative asso¬ 
ciations, among which those holding collective farms became very import¬ 
ant, they sought to realize the value of that labourirg power which would 
without them have remained inactive. From such objects the system of 
the Emilian farms have derived seme characteristics which deserve notice. 

Usually they are constituted as limited liability co-operative societies 
and they procure land to cultivate by means of a contract of lease, or, as has 
already been noticed, by a contract giving a partial right to produce. 
Among the forms adopted that of a collective partnership should be noticed. 
A strict contract is here made between the manager of a farm and a group 
of labourers for the growing of a determined crop: they engage to execute 
all the necessary work and as payment they are granted a fixed share of the 
produce. 

Some associations were constituted especially to take over farms; 
others already existed and had other functiors (consumers' co-operative 

(1) Tlie Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortia published at Placerza in 1906 the 
results of a general enquiry into collective farms in Italy. More recently the National League 
of Co-operative Associations (Milan) has undertaken an enquiry into the technical and 
a Iministrative organization of these institutions and the results ob tain ed by them, but owing 
to difficulties of various kinds this enquiry has not reached completion. 
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associations, especially in the district of Reggio; and labourers’ associa¬ 
tions, formed chiefly to execute public works, especially in the province 
of Ravenna). This explains the difference, often considerable, between 
the time at which an association was formed and that at which it began 
its fanning enterprises. In some cases, however, this difference uas due 
to a delay in finding the land to be tilled. 

All labourers without distinction, both women and men, who receive 
wages are admitted as members. In some societies — in the co-operative 
associations of Reggio, for instance — small farmers and metayers are also 
admitted if they work for wages for at least*half the year. Members always 
pay a small entrance fee and are obliged to subscribe for a given number of 
shares, which are most often paid for in instalments, weekly or monthly. 
Towards the partial or total payment of the amount of the subscribed shares 
sums are also detained from the profits which fall to each member at the 
end of the year. Thus, in order rapidly to increase the share capital, the 
profits which ought at the end of the year to be distributed among mem¬ 
bers are frequently employed to acquire shares on their behalf. It is also 
attempted to increase the share capital by yearly payments to a sinking 
iund fixed by the by-laws. 

The following are extraordinary* reasons for expelling a member from 
the co-operative association : the removal of his habitual place of residence 
from the commune or part of a commune where the association is situated; 
his permanent disablement for work; bis failure to make payments for 
shares; his failure to register himself with the local defensive league and the 
labour bureau ; bis taking of land on lease on his own account; his joining 
of another society havit g aims like that of the association in question. A 
member may appeal against expulsion to the meetirg or college of council¬ 
lors. Generally the administrative council admonishes him or suspends 
for a determined period his exercise of his rights before it goes so far as to 
expel him. 

Among the duties of members that of supplying the labour necessary 
to the co-operative enterprise is foremost. 

All members, both men and women, have the right to vote at meetings ; 
and these are competent to discus.- and approve the balance-sheet of the 
previous financial year, to nominate officers of the society, and to deal with 
all matters placed on the agenda by a resold ion of the administrative coun¬ 
cil or at the request of the committee of syndics or at least one third of 
the members. 

The inspection of the society’s management is in many cases exercised 
not only by the syndics bul also, more or less completely, by the federal 
organs. The co-operative associations of the provinces of Reggio, Bologna 
and Ravenna are united, as we shall see, in provincial federations, which 
not only afford aid where trade and technique are concerned but also give 
help with regard to book-keeping and the revision of books. 

We will give some particular information as to the more importar 
groups of collective farms. 
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§ 3. The collective eajrms in the province op reggio Emilia. 

In the province of Reggio Emilia a vast organization of labour is con¬ 
stituted by three groups of societies which have as their respective objects 
defence, co-operation and thrift. Defence is organized in rural and indus¬ 
trial leagues; co-operation is practised by labourers’, consumers’ and agri¬ 
cultural societies; and thrift by means of associations for mutual aid and 
other bodies. 

The agricultural co-operative societies are not however merely de¬ 
ments formed for the purposes of this organization of labour. Their 
rise is strictly connected with the phenomenon of unemployment. The 
rise in the price of labour provoked in the province from 1901 a tendency 
among agriculturists in general, and especially among small owners and me¬ 
tayers, to make as little use as possible of casual labour, omitting all work 
not absolutely necessary and accomplishing the rest chiefly by means of 
their own families. Thence arose, especially in winter, an aggravation of 
the existing unemployment and a consequent weakening of the organiza¬ 
tion of labour and instability of the 'rates of wages secured. That the la¬ 
bourers should, as agricultural co-operative societies, directly rent land 
seemed a remedy very fit to be applied to this accentuated unemployment. 
Erom 1901 onwards, therefore, there were established the co-operative 
societies ol Eabbrica, Santa Vittoria, Campagnola, Rio Salicetc^ Novellara, 
Gualtieri and others. All these procured land by taking it on leases of 
nine years, secured by high cautionary payments. 1 n general such land was 
cultivated intensively, the crops being rice, wheat, maize, oats and vines, 
meadowland being included, live stock kept, and agricultural machines 
used to a notable extent. 

The preceding table contains some data as to the farms of the province 
which have a united management and are the mosl characteristic and the 
most intimately connected with the general movement for the organiza¬ 
tion of labourers. 

The staff employed by these co-operative societies is formed of mem¬ 
bers : a permanent staff, in receipt of yearly wages, consists of foremen who 
organize and direct the work, of persons who have charge of the live stock, 
of an expert who directs the farm and sometimes a secretary-accountant; 
and the casual labour is supplied by other members of the society who are 
caUed upon in turn to undertake the various kinds of work. Exception¬ 
ally, casual labourers who do not belong to the society may be added to 
them. The societies distribute the work so as to make the largest call 
upon members for labour when the demand on the part of private employers 
is lowest; and in other seasons they seek to place their members on pri- 
vatdy owned farms. 

Simultaneously with or soon after the development in the rice grow¬ 
ing parts of the province of farms having a united management, societies 
holding collective farms having a divided management were in course of 
formation on the high plateaus and the slopes of the hills. The labourers 
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of a commune or a part of a commune united to take a large farm, prefer¬ 
ably as societies having social objects, and divided it in lots proportionate 
to the families of the members and the area of the available land. These 
lots varied in area from one to one and a half hectares. 

Simplicity of management and a small investment of capital characte¬ 
rize co-operative societies of this form, who in 1915-1916 held nearly 400 
hectares of land distributed among seven of them. We have the following 
data with respect to them : 


Tabu II. — Collective farms of the province of Reggio, having divided man¬ 
agement, in the farming year 1915-1916. 




_Share Capital (liras)_ 

Aica 

farmed 

(hcc*ares) 

Rent 

in 

liras 

Date 

of 

forma¬ 

tion 

isumoer 

„ of 

^ ame mem¬ 

bers 

sub¬ 

scribed 

paid-up 

reserve 

Agricultural Co-operative So- 








cietyof Aiola (Monteccliio) 

50 

2,160 

2, t 60.00 

37.75 

121.84 

26,446.78 

1905 

Co-operative Society of Pieve 
Modolena (Reggio Emilia) 
Co-operative Society of Celia 

32 

2,040 

1,421.00 

233 .H 

33.89 

10,580.00 

1912 

(Reggio Emilia). 

34 

4,080 

3,047.19 

158.81 

29.22 

5,050.00 

1909 

Bibbiano. . .. 

Roncocesi (Reggio E- 

273 

6,552 

6,039.62 


24.54 

4,448.85 

1901 

milia). 

24 

? 

? 

? 

20.45 

5,850.00 

1912 

Cavriago .. 

170 

5,340 

3.560.00 

— 

129.73 

25,200.00 

1904 

Sesso (Reggio Emilia). . . 

17 

2.200 

1.190.12 

— 

7.83 

2,295.00 

1915 

Total . . . 

600 

22,372 

16,417-93 

4*9.70 

367.50 

79,870.63 



The working of these co-operative societies is most simple. An admi¬ 
nistrative council sees that the terms cf the letting contracts are observed 
by the concessionaries. Everything else is left to the personal initiative of 
members, each of whom makes use of his lot as he thinks best. The work 
of management is reduced to collecting the rent paid in quotas by the dif¬ 
ferent members and delivering it to the landlord. To meet small expenses 
the rent is incieased by a few liras^a hectare. 

It is impossible to furnish data as to the yield obtained by these co¬ 
operative societies and the wages they pay, for their land is divided into 
many small farms and therein no joint account-keeping. It may be assum¬ 
ed however, on the basis of approximate calculations deduced from aver¬ 
ages, that the value of their total yield is somewhen round 400,000 liias, 
and that they pay as much as 150,000 liras in wages, the wages absorbed 
by one hectare of land being taken to be 300 liras. 

Altogether therefore, the collective farms of Reggio reach a gross pro¬ 
duction worth about 1,200,000 liras and pay about half thif sum in wages. 
They form par. of the Federation of Co-operative Agricultural Associations 
of the Province of Reggio Emilia by means of which they acquire the pri¬ 
mary materials necessary to agriculture. An agricultural office, charged 
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with the supervision and technical management of the federated societies, 
is annexed to this federation (i). 

To conclude : the organization of the collective forms of this province 
is certainly among the best. There is here unusual cohesion among tb„ 
labouring masses afiected and an unusual consciousness of that transforma¬ 
tion of personal values which the agricultural co-operative societies have 
occasioned. The farms indubitably alleviate unemployment, and they 
are a proof that the labourers have reached a stage at which they can them¬ 
selves undertake agricultural enterprise and are prepared to take advantage 
cf all the resources which modern science has made available for agricul¬ 
ture. These collective farms were, in fact, among the first to introduce 
mechanical ploughs, and all agricultural machines are used on them. They 
bring under cultivation land which has all but been abandoned ; the v change 
the kinds of crops grown where this hos never previously been attempted ; 
and, when their first reserves have been formed, they compete with pri¬ 
vate enterprise to obtain land to cultivate, reaping notable advantages. 
Typical examples are the co-operative associations of Fabbrico and Santa 
Vituoria, of which the latter acquired in 1911 a holding of 345.96 hectares 
ror 774,422 liras and thus proved thal it lacked faith in che future no 
more than tenacily and the spirit of initiative. 


§ 4. The coi,eective far^s in the province of ravenna. 

The collective farms of the province of Ravenna form the most nume¬ 
rous and compact group. This province contains the three circondarii 
of Faerza, IyUgo and Ravenna, of which the first is characterized bv its 
prevailingly hilly and mountainous land, while the two latter consist of 
uninterrupted plains extending to the sea over more than 1,200 square 
kilometres. It is on the plains that the co-operative movement has spread. 
Here are found lands organized in small holdings, lands recently improved 
and lands not intended for tillage. Of these three zones the first has an 
area of 73,643 hectares and is divided into small holdings farmed on the 
system of metayage. The lands recently improved occupy* a total area of 
19,841 hectares, and are either managed directly by their owners or let to 
agricultural contractors. The lands not intended for tillage cover an area 
of 14,604 hectares which comprises the pinewoods of Ravenna, meadows 
and pastureland of slight production, valley's where cane grows, and stony 
land along the coast. 

Corresponding to the agricultural contracts and the systems of agri¬ 
culture common in the two cultivated zones, the labour is shared by the 
stable peasantry —the metayers — and the casual labourers. The available 
employment is defectively distributed among these two classes, so that the 
casual labourers suffer very gravely and for long periods from unemployment. 


(i) This federation recently acquirer! a hulking of 350 hectares. 
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In Romagna emigration does not, as in other districts, modify the causes 
of unemployment; and the labourers' leagues have therefore planned a vast 
programme which has among its aims that of obtaining concessions of pub¬ 
lic works from the State, and from private persons wagts which will allow 
of saving as a provision for periods of unemployment. 

In order more quickly to carry out this programme, it was necessary to 
unite the defensive movement with economic institutions which would, 
by organizing the various groups of labourers, allow these to compete di¬ 
rectly with employers, and by becoming contractors instead of wage- 
earners to replace employers. Thus there arose many co-operative labour 
societies and societies of agricultural production which improved the con¬ 
ditions of labourers and raised their standard of living. As to the co¬ 
operative societies farming lands in the province of Ravenna alone we have 
the following data. These societies are distributed in socialist and re¬ 
publican groups in accordance with the political party to which they be¬ 
long ; and therefore it sometimes happens that there are two collective 
farms in one place. 


Tabus III. — The agricultural co-operative societies farming lands 
in the province of Ravenna in 1917, 



No. of 

Aiea of 
Tyands 

Value of 
average 


lleinbeis 

fanned 
in fomatwe 
(!) 

annual 

yield 


— 

Ifiias 

a) The Federal or Socialist Group ; 

i. Federation of the Co-operative Society of Ravenna 


4.611 

800,000 

2. Agricultural Co-op., Sobborgo Fratti & Garibaldi. . . 

262 

350 

220,000 

3. Agricultural Co- op., Sobborgo Saffi. 

100 

267 

80.000 

4. Agricultural Co-op.,Castiglione diRavurna. 

99 

39 

25,000 

5. Agricultural Co-op., Campion0. 

145 

375 

110,000 

6 . AgriculturalCo-op,,San Bartolomeo . 

A 2 

90 

25,000 

7. Agricultural Co-op. ,Santemo. 

76 

139 

39,000 

8. Agricultural Co-op , Piangiiumc . 

217 

1,062 

300,000 

q. Agricultural Co-op.,Mezzano . 

332 

709 

223,000 

10. Agricultural Co-op., Santo Stefann . 

81 

198 

5X,ooo 

11. Agricultural Co-op., Carraie. 

66 

307 

63,000 

12, Xyabourtrs’ Co-op., Ravenna. 

2,885 

i ,45 0 

150,000 

13. labourers’ Co-op,, Castiglione Cervia. 

23 2 

610 

200,000 

14, labourers* Co-op., Massalombarda . 

363 

516 

250,000 

15. labourers* Co-op., Alfousinc . 

780 

40 

10,000 

ib. labourers’ Co-op., Sant’Alberto. 

616 

180 

45,000 

17. labourers’ Co-op., I^avezzola.. . 

394 

90 

20,000 

Total . . . 

6,680 

11,123 

2,613,000 


(3,708 hectares) 


(t) 1 turnatuta « about 7/ 3 hectare. 
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No. or 

Members 

Area of 
Lands 
farmed 
in iomaturt 

Value of 
average 
annual 
jicld 

b) Consortia or Republican Group: 

— 

— 

Liras 

1. Autouomus Consortium of the Co-operative Societies 




of Ravenna. 

— 

1.745 

200.000 

2. New Labourers' Co-operative, Sobborgo Fratti . 

790 

892 

230,000 

3. New Labourers' Co-operative, Sobborgo Saffi . . . 

300 

925 

112,000 

4. New Labourers* Co-operative, Ghibullo. 

135 

165 

30,000 

5. New Agricultural Co-operative, Savio. 

35 

56 

9,000 

6. New Agricultural Co-operative, Castiglione Cervia . 

136 

154 

17,000 

7. New Agricultural Co-operative, S. Zaccaria. 

136 

100 

19,000 

8. New Agricultural Co-operative, Sant'Alberto . . . . 

237 

210 

40,000 

9. New Agricultural Co-operative, Campiano. 

71 

97 

10,000 

10. New Agricultural Co-operative, Cannuzzo. 

430 

218 

7,000 

11. New Agricultural Co-operative, Cervia. 

163 

120 

40,000 

12. New Agricultural Co-operative, Piangipane. 

237 

122 

30,000 

13. New Agricultural Co-operative, Santo Slelano. . . . 

124 

58 

g.000 

Total . . . 

2,844 

4,862 

753.500 


{1,621 hectares) 


Summary. 

a) 17 societies, membeis 6,68o —Area in hectares 3,708.—Annual yield 2,613,000 liras. 

b) 13 societies, members 2,844 —Area in hectares 1,621. —Annual yield 753,500 liras. 

Total: 30 societies, menders 0,524—Area in hectares 5,329. — Annual yield 3,366,500 liras. 

Here also land is generally procured on leases, of from 9 to 12 years f 
security being supplied by cautionary payments. But another method 
is jalso followed, exclusively by some co-operative societies, and by others 
together with the preceding method. This second method 's that of col¬ 
lective partnership, whether 011 the metayage or the third-share system, to 
which we have already alluded. The duration of arrangements of this latter 
kind is as a rule one year, sometimes two or three. They are most frequently 
applied where the cultivation of rice, beetroot or tomatoes is in question. 
Generally co-operative societies prefer leases only because they lack the 
capital needed by systems of partnership. Many kinds of crops are grown 
on the lands cultivated: rice prevails, but wheat, oats, maize, beetroot, 
tomatoes and meadlowland are also found. The Co-operative Society of 
Massalombarda grows fruit and early vegetables for exportation on a large 
scale. 

Live stock is little kept, for the area of meadowland is restricted and 
mechanical ploughing often takes the place of ploughing with animals. 
Machines and implements are largely used and also chemical manures. 
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§ 5. The collective farms in the province of parma. 

These farms are on the whole of recent date. Their chief aim is, as it 
is of those elsewhere, to contend against unemployment which has become 
acute of late years owing to the diminution of public works. Although as 
yet they are not numerous it may be concluded that they will develop ra¬ 
pidly, for the first experiments have had good results as appears from the 
following figures taken from the balance-sheet for 1916: 


Table IV. — The Collective Farms in the Province of Parma. 



of 

consti¬ 

tution 

No. of 
members 

Capital 

Hectares 

Rent 

Yield 


— 

— 

I,iras 

— 

I*iras 

Ifiras 

Borgo S. Doimino . 

1906 

950 

46,373.86 

33.0000 

5.000,00 

17,670.56 

Colomo. 

1912 

463 

27,854.29 

104.9941 

16,756 00 

56,533.29 

Fontanella . . 

1914 

380 

50,335.35 

95.5000 

14,100.00 

55,543.69 

Ravadese . - 

1913 

28 

3,432.84 

89,0000 

16,174.45 

57,631.45 

Sissa. ... 

1913 

131 

23,981.51 

106.2824 

23,373-40 

94,34416 

Total 

* . . 

1.952 

151,977.85 

428.7765 

75,403.85 

281,723.15 


On the irth of last November two other agricultural co-operative so¬ 
cieties became active, those of Soragna and Busseto. The former took on 
lease three farms, having an aggregate area of 148 hectares, for an annual 
rent of 23,500 liras. The latter took on lease one farm of 62 hectares rent¬ 
ed at 15,000 liras a year. 

In addition the Co-operative Society of Borgo San Donnino, the old¬ 
est and most important, has leased another holding of 33 hectares for 4,750 
liras a year; and in November 1918 that of Fontanella will take on the teas** 
of an important holding of 94 hectares rented at 21,000 liras a year. These 
new undertakings account altogether for 337 hectares rented at 64,350 li¬ 
ras, and they bring the aggregate area collectively farmed up to 765.7765 
hectares rented at 139,653 liras. 

The first experiment in agricultural co-operation in this province is 
owed to the Casa del Popolo di Borgo San Donnino (The House of the Peo¬ 
ple of Borgo San Donnino) whose scheme it was to distribute the yield of 
the land it farmed to its own members. It is worthy of mention that with¬ 
in three years the yield of this small farm was almost trebled, and that 
while its individual lessee had with difficulty maintained on it a single fa¬ 
mily of peasants the co-operative society today maintains three families 
on it in much better conditions. It is also pertinent to note that when the 
lease fell in the rent was doubled, and that the value of the land has much 
increased thanks to the co-operative society’s skilled farming. 

Another flourishing collective farm is that of Ravadese, which secured 
two holding s on lease in 1913 and which " healed the wound of unemploy¬ 
ment ” by ensuring continuous and remunerative work to about thirty 
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families. “ Our chief cause for satisfaction ” — to quote from the admi¬ 
nistrative council's report on the year 1917 (1) — “ is that we were able to 
overcome the grave difficulties due to the war, succeding, by means of the 
indefatigable help given by our women and children who worthily replaced 
the labour of their men absent on military service, in cultivating economi¬ 
cally the holdings which we manage as collective farms We think it is of 
interest to reproduce from this report the society’s financial statement for 
1917, which gives a concrete idea of its working and the results it obtains. 


Financial St rtement of flic year 1917* 


Produce: Wheat. . . . 

Receipts 

. . 70 biolcho(2) 289.00 quintals 

Amount 

liras 

13488.48 

Maize . . . 

. . 27 '> 

137.20 » 

4,839.20 

Forage . . . 

• . 138 > 

843.98 » 

14.44348 

Tomatoes . . 

. . 6 ) 

280.38 » 

4 . 344-33 

Beetroot . . 

. . 9 H 

702.70 

2,513.10 

Oats . . . . 

. . 8 » 

25.00 * 

882.27 

Potatoes . . 

. . 2 

66.10 D 

1,203.23 

Grapes . . . 

• - 

162.90 V 

4,887.30 

Beans . . . 

• . 

5 - 4 o 

2x7.00 

Wood . . . 

. . 

268.85 

1,38142 

Cocoons . . 

• • 


2.747.71 

Milk . . . . 

• • 

jio.50 quintals 

8,074.50 

Profits ol Warehouse 


909.73 


260 biolche Total . . . 59,931.73 

Gross piofits of live stock.28,446.23 

Various resources. 4 * 379*58 

Total . . . 92,557.54 

(1) La Cooperation* Agricola, Bologna, Nos, 6 -7,10 April 19x8. 

(3) The Parmesan bi;lca is taken as approximately equal to x / a hectare, but in 
reality 3 */ 4 biolche are needed to make a hectare. 
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Expenditure. 

Laboiie: 

Members .... 45.5.10 hours at 0.80 BrflS an hour 36,433 — .^ ount 

Casual. 10-375 * ’ ' 6,125.10 li^s 

Extraordinary. 920 

Extra payments. .. 850 46,327.10 

Manures, sulphur, sulphates, etc. _. 7,000.00 

Ploughing, seeds and seeds of 1916 charged to 1917. 4,530.15 

Stock other than livestock replaced for 1917. 3,130.00 

Threshing and pressing. 1,263.-32 

Seed procured for 1918. 359-20 

Keeping of cocoons 1917 ... . . 1,403.65 

Packing, transport, painting, etc. 1,009.12 


65,022.54 


65,022.54 


Rent. 

General expenses . . 

. 17,523 

.: . . . . 7,172.48 

24,695.48 


Total . . 
Net profit . . 

. 89.718.02 
. 2.839.52 


Balance . . 

• 92 , 557-54 

Paid-up capital. . . 
Reserve funds. . . 
Thrift funds. . . . 

Society's capital. 

Amount 

liras 

. . 3,850.09 

. . 2,347.21 
. . 1,654.20 


Total . . 

• 7.851-41 


It those items of rectipt and expenditure be compared with those re¬ 
corded before the society holding collective farms was formed, it is found 
that today the holdings produce about three times as much as they did 
before such formation; that 28 families live on them receiving wages at a 
rate far higher than the ordinary rate, while previously hardly five families 
lived on them with difficulty; and that the landowner, who previously 
made a marginal profit of no more than 9,000 liras a year, corresponding 
to a rent of about 35 liras a hiolca, now receives a rent of more than 65 liras 
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a biolca. This is proof that agiicultuial co-operation " beyond consider¬ 
ably improving the economic conditions enjoyed by tillers of the soil and 
healing the wound of unemployment, increases the revenue of landowners 
and the yield of the land ,f . 

The Co-operative Society of Fontanella is also important. It now 
leases three holdings and its chief merit consists in its introduction into them 
of great improvements, secured by an enormous expenditure on manures 
and by an organization of the land. 

The Co-operative Societies of Sissa and Colorno work admirably iu 
every respect, as regards both their management and their technique. 

These notes suffice to show the importance which the movement re¬ 
presented by the collective farms seems to be destined to acquire in the pro¬ 
vince of Parma, where the agricultural co-operative societies recently con¬ 
stituted a provincial federation. 

§ 6. The collective farms in the province of bologna. 

For this group of collective farms we have the data contained in the 
following summary which refers to twelve societies belonging to the Bolo¬ 
gnese Provincial Consortium of Agricultural Cooperative Societies (i). 

Outside this consortium there is the important Co-operative Society 
of Molinella which comprises some hundreds of members, and has obtained 
on its rice fields a yield of 90 quintals of rice the hectare, thus beating every 
other record in this particular. The Co-operative Society of Bolognina 
di Crevalcore, which has latterly attained to a certain development, also does 
not belong to the consortium. 

The agricultural co-operative societies i this province generally pro¬ 
cure land to cultivate by means of contracts of lease for a term of from four 
to twelve 3 T ears, sometimes, in the case of rice fields, of one year only. Land- 
owners are secured by the product and therefore a cautionary payment is 
rarely made. The great majority of the lands are planted with rice. 

The Bolognese farms are among those which have succeeded least 
well. A lack of good direction and management; a want of discipline 
among the members who have claimed from their own co-operative socie¬ 
ties higher wages than those given by private persons; considerable risks 


(1) This consortium united on 31 December 1917 fourteen co-operative societies, ha\ing 
a subsetibed capital of 8,165 liras. In this year it took on lease front the management of the 
hospitals ten holdings ha\ mg an aggregate area of 776 fa turiu/o (a Bolognese tomatura = 2080 
square metres) for a yeailv rent of 4 iy >0 2 liras. The holdings were then ceded to the co-opera¬ 
tive societies of Calcara and Piumaz^u. Moreo\ er in 1917, for the first time since it was form¬ 
ed, the consortium became active in the sphere of collective purchasing, supplying to eleven 
consorted co-operative societies more than 4,500 quintals of mineral and organic manures, 
about 40 quintals of fertilizers, 120 quintals of seed potatoes, more than 400 quintals of 
combustibles, and two tractors ordered by the co-operative societies of Anzola and Baricella* 
Finally it established the foundations of an office of accounts intended to keep the books 
of cooperative societies which have not the means to do this for themseh es. 
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Table Y.— Co-operative societies belonging to ike Provincial Consortium. 



Year 

Number 

Area of land 
cultivated 
in tot nature 



of 

l* 2o8osq. 


constitute m 

members 

metres) 

1. Agricultural Groperative Society In 
Altedo (Malalbergo). 

iyot> 

734 

btxy 

2. Production and labour Co-opt:rati \ c So¬ 
ciety of San Yenanzio and San Vin- 
ceuzo di Galliera ,. 

d 

3 M 

33 °" 

3. Agricultural Co-upcratl.e Society of 

San Pietro in Casale. 

a 

6'Jl 

So 7 

4. Agricultural Co-operative Soc cty f 
2\Iedidna. 

ujo7 

600 

1,30a 

5. Agricultural and I,nix ui Co operative 
Society of Auzola Emilia ..... 

I<)TO 

209 

916 

6. Agricultural Co-operative Society cf 
Crcspellano and adjacent communes 
(headquarters in Calcara di Cri - 
sptllano) .. 

1014 

5 i 

932 

7. Agricultural Cu-upu*iu\ c SocA ty *i 
Tillers of the Soil in Minerbio . . . 

» 


236 

8. Agricultural Co-operative Society in 

San Giorgio di Piano. 

a 

11 

155 

9. Agricultural Co-operative- Smiciy in 
Sant’Agata Bolognese. 

I‘)I 5 

11 

1,23c 

10. Agricultural Co-operative Society of 
Budrio, (headquarters in Maddalenn 
di Cazzano. 

IQI 5 

17 

593 

ir. Agricultural Co-opeiaiive Society if 
Tillers of the Soil in Baricella . . . 

iyi6 

25 

1.234 

12. Agricultural Co-qperativa Society in 
Piumazzo di Castelfranco. 

» 

10 

338 

Total . . . 


2.790 

8,917 (t) 


resulting on the almost exclusive cultivation of rice; high interest payable 
on debts ; and much competition for the lands to be let account for the 
fact that in this province the agricultural co-operatives societies have ob¬ 
tained less good results than elsewhere. 

§ 7. The facilities enjoyed by labourers’ co-operative societies 

IN THE MATTER OF LEASING STATE LANDS, 

We cannot conclude this article on the collective farms of Italy without 
noting that in response to a former resolution the decree-law No. 1676 (2) 
of 20 September 1917 has made opportune provision for facilitating the let- 

(1) About 4580 acres. 

(a) See Gniretf* Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalnt, Koine, Xo. 253,26 October T917. 
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ting of State lands to labomers co-opeiative societies. The facilities in 
question allow leases of properties as to which private contracts may be 
made to be granted to agricultural co-operative societies and co-operative 
societies of labour and production on much more liberal terms than those 
which normally have force. Eveiy limitation on the amount of rents lias 
in fact been removed, and the duration of leases has been extended to nine 
years with permission to the government to extend them yet further where 
a lease involves an obligation on the lessees to execute works of improve¬ 
ment c>r specified works. 

By the same decree special facilities were granted to co-operative so¬ 
cieties in the matter of giving securit} 7 and guarantees for the obligations 
they assumed, these securities beirg limited to a fit and proportionate sum 
which can be paid as an addition to the annual rent. It is hoped that 
these societies will thus be protected from easy exploitation by usurers or 
the necessity of obtaining laigc advances of capital, and from the con- 
sequei t ii jury to the economy of their farms. 

Finally the National Ii stitnte of Credit for Co-operation has indubit¬ 
ably coi tributed to givii g a i cw and vigorous impulse to this original form 
of agricultural co-operation in Italy in that it has supplied societies with the 
capital thc3 r need; as has the Office of Inspection ard Assistance of Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies with its care for their correct administrative 
and technical working; the Commercial Agercy of Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies with its provision for their supply of machines, implements, 
manures and other material necessary to farmirg; and the Natioral Fe¬ 
deration of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (i) which has co-ordinated 
and regulated the movement in Itaty for forming collective farms. 


( J ) For the origin an«l Gorkin., of these four bodice see our eailier issues 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


THE PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATION IN 1916-1917. — From Statements showing Progress 
or r he Cn-ypetaUve Movement India during the year iqi 6-1017, official publication of the 
government of India. 

The following tables show the general position of co-operative socie¬ 
ties of all kinds in British India at the end of the financial year 1916-17. 
The figures do not include the province of Delhi, the North-West Frontier 
Province or Baluchistan, where the co-operative movement has as yet made 
iittle progress. Figures for the native States of Mysore and Baroda are 
Included. 


TabiE I. — Number and membership of co-operative societies 

in all India. 



1906-07 

191X-12 

1915-16 1 

1916-17 

Kited of society 

Number 
• of 

societies 

Number 

of 

mem¬ 

bers 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

ot 

members 

i 

Number 

of 

societies 

! 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

members 

Central (including 
Provincial Banks 
and Unions), . . 

14 

2.774 

A 

120 

11,361 

605 

53.078 

‘757 

84,141 

Agricultural (inclu¬ 
ding cattle insu¬ 
rance and reinsu¬ 
rance societies). . 

740 

54.469 

; 

7»5&2 

1 

324,860 

18,051 

717.163 

21,070 

1 

784.576 

Non-agricultural . . 

89 

33,601 

495 

67,097 

1,019 

148,195 

1,209 

176,70$ 

Total . * . 

843 

90,844 

8,177 

403,318 

19.675 

918,436 

23.036 

1 , 045.425 
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The unions othei than banking unions, that is to say the supei vising 
unions, numbered 495 in 1916-1917 as against 361 in 1915-1916. In ioii>-1917 
the total number of banks was 262, as against 244 in the pievious j’ear ; 
their total membership was 76,195, as against 47,776 in 1915-1916; and 
their working capital Rs. 4S0 lakhs as against Rs. 400 lakhs in 1915-1916 
Their net profit increased to Rs. 6,66,705. 

The number of agricultural societies, other than the societies instuiug 
and reinsuring live stock (1), was 20,725 as against 17,729 in 1915-1916. 
Their members at the end of 1916-1917 numbered 784,252 ; their capital 
amounted to Rs. 596 lakhs ; and thtir profits to Rs. 17,75,815, as against 
a profit of Rs. 6,56,379 made by the non-agricultural societies. 


Table II. — Number and membership of co-operative societies by provinces 

(1916-17). 


Province 

. Central 
(including 
1 Provincial 
| Banks 
and Unions) 

Agricultural 
(including cattle 
insurance and 
reinsurance 
societies) 

Non- 

agricultural 

Total 

Number of 
societies 

, Number 
of 

mem- 
| bers 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

| members 

Number of 
societies 

Number 

of 

members 

Number 

of 

societies 

Number 

of 

1 members 

1 

Madias. 

1 

1 

71 

3,666 

1 

1,921 

! 

118,939 

1 

224 

43,oot 

2.216 

105,606 

Bombay ... 

1 301 2,561 

1,095 

< 80,762 

I 182 

47,695 

1,307 

131,018 

Bengal. 

60 

6,905 

2,858 

IIO.96I 

X691 25,582 

3,087 

143.448 

Bihat and Orissa . . . 

( 27 

2,407 

i,337 

56,200 

65 

10,106 

1,429 

68.713 

United Provinces. . 

59 

7,999 

3,008 

102,312 

179 

6.921 

3.246 

117,232 

Punjab 

41 

4,473 

3,417 

129,544 

37 

4,228 

3,495 

138,245 

Burma . ... 

211 

4,465 

2,310 

46,263 

54 

5,002 

2,575 

55,730 

Central Provinces . . 

,219 

47.316 

3,303 

53,497 

105 

2,319 

3.627 

103,132 

Assam . 

12 

957 

313 

16,732 

*9 

2,011 

344i 19,700 

Coorg. 


— 

34 

2,781 

— 

— 

34 

2,781 

Ajmer .. 

5 

1,072 

372 

12,848 

— 

— 

377 

13,920 

Total (British India) . . 

735 

81,821 

19,968' 

730,839 

1,034 

146,865 

21,737 

959,525 

Mysore. 

18 

1.992 

812 

45,0211 

144 

27,893 

974 

74,906 

Baroda. 

4 

328[ 

290 

8,716 

31 

i,950 

325 

10,994 

Total (Native States). . 

22 

2,320 

1,102 

53,737 

175 

29,843 

1,299 

85,900 

Grand Total . . | 

757 

84,141 

21,070 

784.576 

1,209 

176,708 

23*036 

1.045,425 


(1} See page 383. 
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Table III. — Working capital for all India. 


I 

1 

1906*07 J 

1911*12 

1 

1915-16 ^ 

1916-17 


Rs. 

Rs. | 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share capital paid up 

5 , 55.305 

52,58,037 

1.77,69,879, 

2,12,23,325 

Toans and deposits from mem- 
beis . i 

5.76,025 

65 >° 7 fi 9 & 

67,37,579 

79,00,583 

Do from individuals not 
members. 

6,56,992 

1 88,39,777 

3,35,33,561 

1 

3,88,37,126 

Do. from societies. 

(1) 2,40,425,(1) 1,10,41,533j 

26,19,925 

32,29,597 

Do from Provincial or Cential 
Banks. 

1 

— 

3,31.27,874 

4,01,72,550 

Do. from Government . . 

| 2,84,738 

9,34.663 

15.98,705 

17,24.859 

Resetve fund . 

58,598 

9,92,454 

78,79,626 

92,04,138 

Total . . . 

| 23,71, 683 | 3 , 35 , 74,162 

1 10,32,67,149 

12,22,92*180 


(1) Includes loans from Provincial 01 Central Banks. 









Tabus IV. — Working Capital (by provinces) (19x6-17). 
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CANADA 

1. AMENDMENT OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES’ ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN — 
The Agncultmal Gazette of Canada, Vol. 5, No 4, Ottawa, Apul 1918. 

The Agricultural Sodetes’ Act of Saskatchewan has been amended in 
order to provide for hoys’ and girls’ clubs and farmers’ dubs which will 
encourage the manual and domestic training ot the young and promote the 
formation of school gardens and gopher and weed clubs* The minimumage 
of persons entitled to sign an application for the organizawion of an agricul¬ 
tural sodety has been changed from eighteen to twelve years. Persons may 
become life members of agricultural societies by paying $ 15 to the funds of 
these ; and if fifty or more life members are secured by a sodety it will re¬ 
ceive a grant equal to half the amount it has received as life members' fees. 

Several changes have been made as to government grants. The mem¬ 
bership grant is now 25 cents for each member of a sodety having a member¬ 
ship between 100 and 150, and 50 cents for each member of one having a 
membership between 150 and 200. To earn these grants sodeties must be 
represented at the annual agricultural sodeties’ convention. A grant will 
be made of half the amount of the prizes paid in connection with competi¬ 
tions and agricultural shows and seed fairs. If a society which received 
its charter before 1 Novembei 1917 has existed for less than five years, a 
grant will be made equal to two thirds of the amount ot prizes paid in con¬ 
nection with exhibitions and competitions for the first five years tor which 
this sodety is organized. A grant of not more than half the sums paid on 
providing speakers and not more than $ 25 will be made to sodeties which 
hold at least five meetings for the dissemination of agricultural knowledge. 
The total amount of the grants, exclusive of the life membership grant, must 
not in any year exceed i> 750, except in towns having a population of 3,000 
where their limit is $2,000. 


2. THE JUNIOR FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT ASOCIATIONS IN ONTARIO — DuNCAN 
(R. 8 ) in The AgnculUual Gazette of Canada , Vol 5, No 4, Ottawa, April 1918 

In the past few years the district representatives of the Ontario Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture have been conducting in their respective counties agri¬ 
cultural courses of from four to six weeks for farmers’ sons between the ages 
of sixteen and thirty. Very encouraging results bave been obtained, and 
the idea was formed of grouping these young men in permanent organiza¬ 
tions. At the beginning of 1918 there were therefore 82 Junior Farmers’ 
Assodations in existence and their total membership was 1,521. 

The object of these associations is to arouse a deeper, more permanent 
and more intelligent interest in all that pertains to agriculture in its broad¬ 
est sense. 

From the model constitution which has been drafted for an assodation 
further details can be gathered : 
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** i. This association shall be known as the... Junior Farmers' Im¬ 
provement association. 

" 2. The object of the association shall be to create a deeper and more 
permanent interest in the agricultural life of the district: a) by the dissemi¬ 
nation of agricultural learning among its members leading to improved farm 
methods ; b) by conducting competitions, such as the acre profit competi¬ 
tion, in the production of field crops ; c) b} r conducting competitions such 
as the feeding of hogs for profit, dairy profit and baby beef competitions, 
in the production of live stock ; d) by arranging for live stock judging com¬ 
petitions at the local fall fairs ; e) by.conducting simple experiments on the 
farm in cow testing, commercial fertilizers, spraying, pruning and thinning, 
under drainage, apiculture, poultry, etc ; f) by the introduction of better 
varieties of farm crops. 

** 3. The officers of the association shall consist of a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, a committee of management and two audi¬ 
tors. 

f ‘ 4, The association year shall commence the first day of March 
of each year. 

“ 5. The association shall hold at least two meetings each year, and, 
if possible, monthly .meetings. The meetings shall be held at or near the 
place where the course in agriculture was conducted, 

f ‘ 6. The membership of the association shall be limited to those 
who attended the course in agriculture arranged by the local Department of 
Agriculture 

“ 7. Any bona fide farmer under 30 3 T ears of age may become an as¬ 
sociate member of the association. 

“ 8. Each member shall be notified in writing of all meetings of 
the association at least five days previous. 

“ An annual membership fee of 25 cents shall be levied ", 


3. THE ORGANIZATION OF CO-OPERATIVE 1,1 VE STOCK MARKETING ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS.— Thompson (W.WA, Superintendent of Co-operative Organizations, Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Agriculture, in Fatmer's Advocate and Home Journal , Vol. 1 , 111 , 
No. 1326, Winnipeg, 20 February 1918. 

With a view to encouraging agricultural co-operation, the Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of * 4 griculture has drawn up a set of model by-laws 
which societies can use, modifying them to suit their local conditions. 

The chief provisions of these by-laws are as follows: 

1. All members who desire to market stock through the organization 
shall report to the manager the kinds .of stock, and the number of each 
kind, which they desire to market, and the approximate date at which the 
animals will be ready to be marketed. 

2. When live stock sufficient to make a full carload has been reported 
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as ready for market, the manager shall order a car and shall notify each mem¬ 
ber having stock listed of the date and hour at which such stock is to be 
delivered for loading. 

3. In addition to performing the duties assigned to him by the consti¬ 
tution, the manager shall be at the stockyard on the dates and at the hours 
assigned for the delivery of stock, and shall receive, weigh and mark the 
animals and load them on the cars. He shall have charge of, and direct 
the sale of, all consignments, receive all money for them, and pay it to the 
consigners, less his commission and all other expenses incurred in making 
the consignment. When so directed he shall send the money by mail to 
the consigners. He shall furnish a statement to every consigner showing the 
net weight of his consignment, the price received for it, and the expenses in¬ 
curred in marketing it. He shall keep on file all statements received from 
the commission firm selling the stock, and keep a record of the number of 
cars consigned and the amount of stock in them. 

4. The manager shall receive as compensation for his services a commis¬ 
sion of... cents per hundred pounds on the net weight at the final market of 
all stock marketed through the association, from which commission he shall 
pay for all extra help used in handling or loading J;he stock and defray any 
travelling expenses incurred in marketing the consignments. He shall 
however have the right to charge for any expenditure on foods, bedding, 
material for making partitions to separate the stock in the cars, etc. 

5. Out of the receipts from the sale of every consignment there shall 
be deducted ...cents (three cents suggested) on every hundred pounds in 
weight of hogs or sheep, and... cents (two cents suggested) on every hundred 
pounds of cattle, and the amounts so deducted shall be placed in such char¬ 
tered bank as the directors may direct, and shall constitute a fund to be 
used for paying losses that may occur through injury to stock in the asso¬ 
ciation's hands, or to buy office supplies, postage stamps, or such equipment 
as the association may require. 

6. Any consigner whose stock has been accidentally injured while in 
the hands of the association shall receive for it the full price as though it 
had not been injured, and shall be liable for the regular rates of expense on 
the consignment. The payment of damages shall be based on a statement 
made by the commission firm having charge of the sale of the consignment, 
which statement shall show 7 the amount received for the injured animal and 
the amount which would have been received for it had it not been injured. 
No damages shall be paid for an animal not in a healthy condition when re¬ 
ceived at the local yards by the manager. 

7. Animals will be accepted from and sold for non-members upon the 
same conditions as members, except that double insurance fees will be 
charged on them. 

The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture has also arranged to 
supply stock marketing associations with forms or which to record their bu¬ 
siness for one year. 
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UNITED STATES. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIETY 
IN 1917 (1). — From the society’s annual repoit for 1917. 

In conformity with the wishes which were expressed by the government 
<?f the United States even before the country entered the war, the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society has, like other organizations which 
have agricultural development as their object, made every effort to in¬ 
duce its members to increase their production of foodstuffs. It has met with 
success Jewish agriculturists have obtained, in particular, abundant po¬ 
tato and maize harvests. 

The Farm Doan Department did a large business. During 1917 the 
loans which it made numbered 389, as against 386 in 1916. They included 
however 74 loans made in the spring as a war measure to enable farmers to 
increase planting by buying seeds and fertilizers. The deduction of these 
loans makes the number granted in 1917 less than in the previous year. 
The fact is an evidence of the stronger financial position of the farmers and 
the bettor facilities for credit. It is partly to be imputed to the activity of 
the Federal Band Banks which have rendered first mortgages at reasonable 
rates of interest possible. The loans granted by the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society in 1917 amounted to S 209,453 as against S 229,827 
in 1916. On 31 December 1917 outstanding loans amounted to 8995,085. 
Repayments on farm loans in 1917 amounted to 8202,665, or .820,503 
more than in 1916 and much more than in any previous year. 

The following table shows the purposes for which loans were chiefly 
granted: 


Purpose of loans 

Number 
( of loans 

Percent. 

. l 

Purchase of a farm... 

1 

1 

29 

7 

Purchase of equipment. 


1 29 

Buildings and repairs of buil lings 

43 

1 ir 

Paying off of mortgages and other debts. 

108 

i 28 

Working capital.. 

! - 

i 25 

Total . . . 

■ 3 S 9 

1 

100 

1 


Of the 389 loans granted in 1917* 3 2 were made on first mortgags, 157 
on second mortgages, 83 on third mortgages, 20 on fourth mortgages, 3 
on fifth mortgages, 6 on chattel mortgages or other collaterals, 14 on the 
purchase contracts of farms bought from the society. The remaining 74, 


(i) See our Usu.es for September 1915 (Monthly Bulletin of Economic ami Social Infcllt- 
gence) and Hay igiy. 
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which were on unsecured notes, were the loans for seeds and manures to 
which we have already referred. 

The Farm Labour Bureau met with mote success than in 1916. It 
placed 1,529 men as against 1,466 # in 1916. In its ten years*of existence it 
has placed altogether 8,527 men. 

The Co-operative Purchasing Bureau secured a turnover of 818,530, 
namely over 84,000 more than in 1916. 

The campaign for the organization of National Farm Loan Associations 
under the Federal Farm Loans Act brought about real results, for it was in¬ 
strumental in the foundation of 19 associations in New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Jersey. These associations have altogether 360 
Jewish and other members who applied in 1917 for loans amounting to 
81,085,685. Seven of these associations had received charters on 31 Decem¬ 
ber 1917. Three further National Farm Loan Associations were organized, 
in Connecticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, respectively, on the initia¬ 
tive of the farmer*, themselves. 

The society nourishes the co-operative spirit among its members, thus 
both maintaining existing co-operative associations in good condition and 
encouraging the foundation of others. The Co-operative Fire Insurance 
Company of Sullivan and Adjoining Counties, New York, had altogether 
81,314,110 of insurance in force in 1917. The Colchester (Connecticut) 
Farmers' Produce Company, which also was founded by Jewish farmers) 
had a turnover of about 850,000 in 1917. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

THE OPERATIONS OF SOCIETIES FOR THE INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE OF 
CATTLE IN — S taUmtnts j> ho<*.i,ig Pwznss of the Co-ofataUve Movement m 

1/ net tithing the Yttii ioib-i; 


During 1916-17 the operations of the co-operative cattle insurance so¬ 
cieties became more important. The total insured value passed from 
R*. 3,01775 in 1915-16 to Rs. 3,10,663 in 1916-17. Moreover the number 
of societies which was 321 in 1915-16 was 344 in 1916-17. 

The following table resumes the situation of these co-operative socie¬ 
ties in the different provinces : 


Table I. — Co-operative insurance societies. 



Bombaj Bengal 

United 

Provinces 

Burma 

Cooig 

Total 
1916-17 j 

Total 

I 9 i 4 “r 5 

Nurabti tff societies . . . 

(*) 4 

1 

5 

I 

, 324 

i 

, 10 

1 

344 

321 

Insured value ... 

Rs — 

45 

1,207 

1 3,04,848*4, 563 j 

3,10,663 

3,01,775 

Premiums collected . 

— 

9 

33 

1 15,758 

4,606 

20,406 

14,069 

Supplementary contributions 
collected . .. 

j _ 

1 _ 

t 

1 

4,084 

, 3,084 

i, 58 & 

Number of animals: 

ji msuied. 

1 

! 

| 

1 

2 

67 

1 9,135 

j 565 

! 9,769 

8 ,h 2 i 

2) lost . . . 


— 

2 

» 146 

1 l 4 S 

291 

187 

Claims paid . ... 

1 - 

— 

— 

3 , 5 i 7 

1,604 

5,121 

1,749 

Cost ot management 

» 5 

1 

— 

529 


534 

255 

Funds in hand at end of year 

45 i 

1 26 j 

705 

1 8 , 477 i 5 ,° 86 i 

24,339 

15,943 

Amount cf risk reinsured . 


[ — 

— 

|B«,43,32“ 

— 

| 1 *43/3 20 

i,I3,i8o 

Fiewiums paid for reinsu 
ranee . ... 

1 

— 

— 

| 7,656 

1 

l 

— 

7,636 

4,022 

(1) Engaged in collecting capital. 
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Burma, as is seen, leads where the co-operative insurance of cattle is 
concerned, for 324 out of the 344 societies are in this province. As regards the 
business done by the central reinsurance societies all available information 
is condensed in the following table. 


Table II. — Central reinsurance societies (Burma). 


1 

1 

1916-17 

1915-16 

Number of societies.^ 

1 


I 

1 

Numoei <»t affiliated societies.I 


324 

305 ' 

Proporti u < 1 risk of affiliated societies reinsuied ' 


y 2 < 

y* 

Amount vf us ieinsurt.d . ... 

Rs 1,43,320 

1,13,050 

Piemiums collected. 

» 

7 .° 5 <j 

4,022 

Numbei oi animals coveied by 0 affiliated botietieo . 


6,388 

6,209 

Nnmbei of animals lost. 


ri6 

1 37 

Claims paid to affiliated societies.J 

1 


I » I H 

1 247 

Cost oi management...| 

1 ) 

399 

! 148 

1 General fund ' 

Funds in hand at end uf year. . . 

r Reserve fund 

» 

8,361 

1 2,113 


1,513 

1 1,513 

Government subscrit tions, loans, etc . 1 

1 


— 

1 

i 

1 


CANADA. 


INSURANCE AGAINST HALL IN SASKATCHEWAN IN IQ17 (1). — The Public Set vie* 
MoAtlly , VoL VI, No. 7. Regina, February 1918. 


A statement of the income received in premiums and of the indemnities 
paid in 1917 by the various companies underwriting insurance against hail 
in the province of Saskatchewan has been prepared by the Superintendent 
of Insurance. It shows that $2,203,492.27 were received as pre mium s 
for insurance of this kind while the indemnities paid amounted to 33.8 per 
cent, of that sum or $744,902.45. We reproduce figures, which axe sub¬ 
ject to correction, for the various companies. 

(1) Cf. uur issues for May 1917, pp. 37-J8; August 1917, p 25; November 1917, p. 27. 
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Company 

Premiums 

l^CaS-S 

Acadia Fire Insurance Company . . 

S 60,905.68 

0 11,82834 

British America Assurance Company 

69,446.20 

.20,570.21 

British Crown Assurance Corporation 

308,372.81 

51 , 373-93 

Canadian Indemnity Company.... 

145,832.86 

J 2 . 593 - 9 8 

Canada Hail Insurance Company. . . 

49 - 475-97 

12 , 359-30 

Canada Security Insurance Company . 

112,258.60 

13,800.49 

Connecticut Fire Insurance Company . 

102,696.79 

32,827.91 

Dominion Fire Insurance Company . . 

77 . 489-97 

17,117.09 

Excess Insurance Company. 

192,075.00 

47 , 963 -ii 

Great North Insurance Company . . . 

89,449.00 

i 9 , 49 i -73 

Home Insurance Company. 

293,603.86 

04 , 787-73 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company . . 

182,332.57 

71,506.28 

Middle West Insurance Company. . . 

54,282.01 

12,033.65 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters . . 

47 . 279-39 

11,320.87 

New York Fire Underwriters .... 

55 . 836.77 

46,515.80 

Rochester Underwriters. 

94 , 334-33 

20,208.40 

St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 



Company . 

109,032.25 

100,583.94 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters. 

23 . 355-16 

2,320.43 

Westchester Fire Insurance Company . 

135 . 434-05 

26,344.00 


$2,203,493.27 

$744,902.45 


If to these figures be added those representing the payments, amount¬ 
ing approximately to $930,000, made to the Municipal Hail Commission, 
and the claims for $830,000 -which this commission paid, it is seen that in 
1917 protection against hail cost the people a little more than three million 
dollars and that they received one and a half million dollars in indemnities 
Figures published by the Insurance Department of Alberta show 
that in that province, where the premium rate is much higher than in 
Saskatchewan, the hail companies received $1,786,101.02 and paid out 
$1,148,438.75. 


SWITZERLAND. 

I. THE INSURANCE OF PIGS IN THE CANTON OF VAUD. — VAjrtCu’lun taw, 
I/DcarnOj 33 XCarch 1918, No 13 

In January of last year a society insuring against mortality among 
hogs was founded in the canton of Vaud; and within the first year, which 
ended on 24 February 1918, the usefulness of this institution and the 
favourable reception accorded to it and to the services it rendered had 
become clear. If a casualty occur the member who suffers is reimbursed for 
the whole product of the animal he loses to the extent of at least 80 
per cent, of its value. 

The society’s turnover in its first year of business amounted to 120,000 
francs. 
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Even- manbet is bound to pay an entrance fee of 50 centimes for each 
of his pigs. The insurance premium is one franc a year for pigs kept for 
fattening, 5 francs for these kept for breeding. 

In view of the excellent results of this experiment the foundation of 
similar societies insuring pigs in other cantons is to be anticipated. 


2. COMPULSORY INSURANCE OF LIVE STOCK IN 19x6. — Chromque d'apuuUurt 
ei d'wdustrie laittire. Fribourg, 20 October 1917. 


During 1916 there was compulsory insurance in 178 circles and it 
covered 78,152 heads of insured live stock. Since voluntary insurance in 
seven circles covered 1,358 heads of live stock, there were altogether 79,505 
heads of insured cattle which benefited by the State subsidies. 

The data as to insurance in the circles in which it had been declared 
to be compulsory are as follows : 


Animals insured. 78,152 

Value of insured animals. Fr 

Animals lost. 1,971 

Value of lost animals. 

Product of the skins etc.. >' 

Indemnities allotted. » 

Premiums of the insured. >' 

Expenses of administration. » 

Cantonal and federal subsidy. » 


47 . 713.973 — 

1,083,192 — 
636,649.98 
158,447.63 
85,077.88 
22,343.88 
117,228 — 


The data as to insurance in the circles in which it was voluntary are 


the following: * 

Animals insured. 

Value of insured animals. . . . 


• • 1.353 

Fr. 

749,610 — 

Animals lost. 

Value of lost animalb .... 


• • 45 

P 

23.500 — 

Product of the skins etc, . . . 

• • • 


)» 

I 3 . 839 - 60 

Indemnities allotted. 

* • • 


)) 

4.932 — 

Premiums of the insured . . . 

• • * 


» 

1,972.41 

Expenses of administration . . 



)> 

643.50 

Cantonal and federal subsidy . 

* • • 


P 

1,014.75 


The comparison of these data gives the following conclusions: 
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Comparative data . 

Compelle 1 Circles 


Mortality. 2.52 % 

Product of tiie skms etc. (% of the 

insured value). 58.78 % 

Average rate of premium for 100 

francs of insured value. 0.18 fr. 

Expenses of administration per head 0.29 » 

Indemnities allotted. 158,44763 » 

Subsidies. 117,228— » 


Free Ci cle* 
o 

58.89 % 

0.25 fr. 
0.47 » 
4 . 932 .— » 
1,014.75 » 


In the 185 circles in which the insurance was active the expenses (in¬ 
demnities to the insured and expenses of administration) amounted to 
186,358.01 francs, and 205,293.04 francs were received in subsidies and 
premiums. 

This result was obtained in the circles compelled to insure by means 
of an average premium of 18 centimes for every 100 francs of insured va¬ 
lue, while in the circles where insurance was voluntary the average rate 
of the premium was 25 centimes. 

The circles were distributed as follows over the various districts: 




Compelled Circles. 




Circles 

Animals 

Subsidies 

Sarine. . . , 


46 

17,700 

26,550—Fr. 

Singine . . 


. . 30 

21,449 

32,173.50 » 

Gruyere. . 


18 

7,871 

11,806.50 » 

Eac. . . . 


. . 26 

12,500 

18,750— » 

Gl&ne. . . 


• • 14 

5.568 

8,352— » 

Broye. . . 


39 

11.949 

x7.923.50 » 

Veveysc . 


5 

1.1x5 

1,672.50 » 


Total . 

. • 178 

78,152 

117,228 — Fr. 



Free Ctrcles. 





Circles 

Animals 

Subsidies 

Gruyfere. . 


. . 2 

262 

275.50 Fr. 

Glane. . . 


• • 4 

557 

417-75 » 

Veveyse, . 


. . 1 

434 

325-50 » 


Total . 

■ • 7 

1,353 

1,014.75 Fr. 
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Recapitulation. 

Circles Animals Subsidie* 

Saline. 46 17,700 26,550— Fr. 

Singine. 30 21,449 32,173.50 > 

Gruy&re. 20 8,233 12,078 — 

Lac. 26 12,500 18,750— , 

Gl&ne. 18 6,125 8.769.75 > 

Br °y e . 39 11.949 17.923-50 ' 

Veveyse. 6 1,519 • 1,998— > 


Total ... 185 70,505 118,242.75 Fr. 

In four circles no losses were found to have occurred among the live 
stock. In 61 the subsidies sufficed to pay all the indemnities assigned. 
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EGYPT. 


DISTRIBUTION OB COTTON SEED TO CULTIVATORS. 

Source: 

The Agricultural Journal op Egypt, Vol. VTI, pp. 154 to 170 and 222. Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, Government Press, Cairo, 1917. 

We noticed in 1917 an attempt on the part of the Egyptian government 
to distribute cotton seed in order to counteract the reduction in the produc¬ 
tion of cotton, which was causing uneasiness, by weakening or removing its 
its causes (1). We observed that if the experiment gave the expected re¬ 
sults the distribution would be improved and would be extended so as to 
include a larger part of the country and more numerous kinds of seeds. It 
was decided to close the financial account of the distribution every five 
years ; and for the first quinquennial period, that from 19x1 to 1916, it 
is possible now to give the figures. These shew how useful is this method 
of granting credit for short terms to small cultivators. 

After the experimental distribution of 1910-1911, distributions of 
two kinds were made during the following years : an ordinary distribution 
of good seed to small cultivators, and a distribution within the State Do¬ 
mains of selected seeds to the largest and most careful cultivators in the 
country. This latter distribution was discontinued in 1915-1916, but the 
supply to the small cultivators, who were most in need of this measure of 
thrift, was fortunately continued. 

The following figures show the importance of these distributions : 



I9IX-I2 
ardebs {*) 

1912-13 

ardebs 


19*4*15 

ardebs 

1915-16 

ardebs 

Ordinary distri- 

button. ... 

39.578 

81,937 

126,152 

44,630 

81,321 

Distribution in 

State Domains. 

2,395 

6,209 

2,513 

1,146 

— 


The interruption of the distribution of seed to the large cultivators in 
the State Domains had therefore, rdativdy, only a slight importance. It 
nearly doubled between 1912 and 1913 ; but almost at once afterwards a 
series of difficulties arose by which it was very much impeded. We will 

{*) See otcr issue {Bulletin its Institutions Jtsonomiquss cl SorfaUi) for March 1912. 

(2} Ardeb « 5.445 bushels. 
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refer to it later in order to explain the manner in which the system it repre¬ 
sents should develop. As regards the ordinary distribution, it has dealt 
with a quantity of seeds which was more than tripled in the first three years 
but was inevitably modified by the outbreak of war. However this distri¬ 
bution will certainly be maintained : it is seen that in 1915-191(1 it had al¬ 
ready recovered to some extent from the shock of the war, for in this year 
as much was distributed as in 1912-1913. This is a sure sign that the 
government's plan supplied a need. As gradually the cotton area returns 
to its normal dimensions the distribution of seed will regain its importance, 
for it has not lost an}" of its popularity among cultivators. 

The scheme for the ordinary distribution is an outcome of the improvi¬ 
dence of th e fell ahin (1). They usually buy very inferior seed, merely be¬ 
cause it is cheap ; and the inferior quality of the cotton seed sown has been 
a main cause of the complaints made by spinners as to the quality of Egyp¬ 
tian cotton. It was a chief preoccupation of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
so soon as it was constituted a department, to ensure that the fell ahin 
should use better seed ; and it was as the only means of attaining this ob¬ 
ject that the gov^n ment urdertork vState distribution. 

The ideal scheme would Jhave been to provide the fell ahin with spe¬ 
cially selected seed ; but this would have been very costly and would, in 
view of the fell ahin'$ predilection for cheap seed, have entailed considerable 
loss for the government. Moreover there was r.ot a sufficient supply of 
selected seed in the country to allow of its distribution 011 a large scale. 
The Ministry" of Agriculture decided, therefore, merely to supply the fel- 
l.cihin with better seed than they had previously obtained, at a more rea¬ 
sonable price and on less onerous terms. 

The needy state of th e fell ahin masses prevents them from paying cash 
for their agricultural requirements, ard in the past they had to obtain seed 
for their holdings on whatever terms the small dealers imposed on them. 
It was therefore decided that the government could most usefully distri¬ 
bute cotton seed on credit ; and it is on this principle that the distribution 
has been carried out, the cost of the seed being collected in the autumn after 
it is distributed, at the same time as the instalment of the land tax then dtie. 

It was further decided to restrict the distribution on credit to the 
smaller fellahins , that is to those plantii g 15 feddans (2) of land or less, for 
it is this class of the rural population which predominates among the 
landholders and cultivators of cotton in Egypt and is most at the mercy of 
unscrupulous seed dealers. 

The plan followed has been that of buying seed which has been passed 
by the agricultural inspectors, who report to the ministry just before the 
crops are picked as to those of them from which they think it desirable to 
take seed. The ginners are then requested to meet the ministry's demands 
as far as possible with seed from the selected estates and to provide the ba¬ 
lance from other approved lots of cotton. The inspectors see that this is 


(1) Fellahin - native cultivators. 

(2) Afcddan is rouehly equivalent to an acre. 


4 
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done, and are present at the ginning, bagging and final sealing up of the 
sack*. 

During the first three years of the quinquennial period under conside¬ 
ration the government confined itself to purchases from the more important 
ginners ; but in the succeeding two years it was forced also to buy from the 
smaller ginners, because the latter, tempted by the prospect of a rise in the 
price, had bought up most of the better class cotton, paying fantastic pri¬ 
ces. The large Alexandria houses, refusing to compete in conditions which 
they considered too speculative, had confined their purchases mainly to 
ginned cotton offered for sale in the Alexandria market. This corneiing 
of the better crops by the small dealeis did not affect the quality of the seed 
distributed under the ministry's scheme, but considerably increased the 
work of the inspectors. 

The seed is distributed to the cultivators through the balagas, that is 
the eighty-five government cotton markets controlled by the Provincial 
Councils When the scheme was first put into practice the actual distribu¬ 
tion was effected through the Egyptian Markets Company^ which received 
a commission fiist of io d. and then of 7 %/*. per ardeb. But the system of 
the halagas was introduced in 1912-1913, and it was decided to distribute 
the seed through them. A first experimentVas successful and the entiie 
distribution has devolved on this organization. The cost to the govern¬ 
ment is somewhat more than it would have been under the original plan, 
but this is justified by the assistance derived by the hala^os. 

Seed is distributed on credit to all landowners who pay a land tax of 
7s. 6 d. per feddan or more and the amount of whose land tax exceeds the 
cost of the seed for which they apply. The maximum given to each hold¬ 
ing is 5 ardebs, which is enough for 15 feddans, whether the landlord cul¬ 
tivates directly, or, partially or entirely, through tenants. In the latter 
case he undertakes to pay the cost of the seed himself, and its price is enter¬ 
ed against him in the tax books ard paid when the other payments for 
seed are collected exactly as though he had himself used the seed supplied. 
The payments are collected, together with the instalments of the land tax, 
by the sarrtifs or the village tax collectors who depend on the Ministiy of 
Finance. 

Xo cotton seed is given to any landowner who has not paid on or be¬ 
fore 31 Dectmber for the seed he took on credit in the previous season. 
The sarrafs are expected to see that applications are accepted only from 
cultivators who are of good repute; and they receive, by way of encourage¬ 
ment, a commission of 5 P er ardeb if they collect the value of the 
seed from the applicants. 

At the beginning of the season circulars of instructions as to the man¬ 
ner in which the distribution is to be carried out are sent by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to the ’ Qmdas , or heads of the sections of districts or villages, 
and their assistants, called Sheikhs el Balai ; and also, by the Department 
of Direct Taxes under which the cost of the seed supplied on credit is col¬ 
lected, to the sarrafs. The 'Omdas hold periodical meetings of the villagers 
to whom they explain the scheme ; and the inspecting staff of the Ministry 
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of Agriculture systematically visits the villages in order to see that the cul¬ 
tivators receive any further explanations wliich may be necessary. The 
following table shows how extended is the area over which the distribution 
now takes place. 

Mudiriya 

(Provincial Administrative Centres) 


Beheira. 389 133 228 

El Oharbi\’a. 530 171 221 

El Daqahliya . 4*25 252 2Cjt> 

El Sharqiva. 388 148 240 

El Minufiya. 305 * 250 2 08 

El Qalyubiya . 154 100 yq 

El (riza. 170 71 53 

Beni vSuef . 173 7O 100 

El Faivum . ... 124 00 4b 

El Minya . . . 200 133 <)3 

Asyut. 313 57 ii(> 

(hroa . 240 () 

Oena . 143 2 

Aswan. 74 

Total. . . 3,712 1,s<>! 1,770 


It is seen that out of 3,712 villages in Egypt applications were received 
from 1,501 or 40 per cent, in the first year of the distribution, and that this 
number had increased to 1,776, or roughly 40 per cent., in 1915-1916. 

It must however be borne in mind that five of the seven Markazcs 
or administrative districts in the province of Asyut, and the three Mudi- 
iiyas or provincial administrations to the south of Asyut, do not cultivate 
cotton. Taking this into account, it is found that 54 per cent, of the vil¬ 
lages in the cotton growing districts of Egypt take seed from the go¬ 
vernment. 

In the first year, 1911—1912, the seed, delivered at the nearest halaga, 
was distributed at 21s. iorf. an ardeb ; but the sack, which was officially 
stamped, had to be returned. In 1912-1913 the price was fixed at the same 
level but the cultivators were allowed to retain the sacks. In 1913-1914 
the general rise in the price of commercial cotton seed, which of course 
influences that of seed for sowing, necessitated a rise to 23s. 10 d. an ardeb 
in the price at which the seed was distributed. It was delivered at the ha- 
la gas as before and the cultivators might still retain the sacks. For 1914- 
1915 the ministry had obtained options, at relatively low prices, on a sub¬ 
stantial supply of sowing seed, which it was intended to distribute at a prme 
lew as compared with that of the commercial seed. But with the out¬ 
break of war the price of sowing seed dropped, and the restriction of the 
cotton area caused the demand for it to fall. The government had there¬ 
fore to reduce its selling price below cost. The seed was actually distri- 


Total Numbei 
of villages 


Number oi Milages 
taking cotton seed 

>11-1912 1915-HH6 
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buted at iSs. cjd. an ardeb, or js id. an ardeb less than its cost the minis¬ 
try. In 1915-1016 the market again rose very considerably, and the gover- 
vernment s sale price had to be fixe,] at 295. 2d. an ardeb, all former condi¬ 
tions being retained. As the limitation on the cotton area was remcved 
and the market resumed a rdatively normal coursf, 140 d-fficulty was 
experienced in distributing at this price. 

The value of the seed distributed during the quinquennial period under 
review was E. E. 403,007 (1), and of thi« sum only i. E. 61 was still an out¬ 
standing debt on 31 ilarch 19 t 7. Practically the whole of this debt had 
been incurred in the last year ; and therefore the distribution was as success¬ 
ful financially as it was agriculturally. The prompt repayment of the price 
of the seed reflects favourably on the economic condition of the cultiva¬ 
tors, most of whom are small cultivators, and shows that the sandfs did 
their part cf this distributing work efficiently. 

From time to time, but every year less frequently there are complaints 
as to the quality of the seed supplied by the department. In every case 
investigation has shown that such complaint has come from an interested 
quarter, either fiom the omda who himself purveyed the seed and was 
often the agent of the local merchant and who consequentl}* found that the 
ministry’s better and cheaper supply interfered with his lucrative trade, or 
from the fell akin who had hoped for such perfected seed as would render 
the precautions usually and properly taken in cultivating the crops un¬ 
necessary. Too great emphasis cannot be laid on the fact that the ministry 
does not pretend to supply only the best selected seed to the fcttaJiin. It 
attempts only to distribute the good seed which it takes the utmost care to 
procure. 

It is a moot point whether the plan of distributing specially selected 
seed to the cultivators is economically sound. Such seed is ol real value 
only when it is used by cultivators sufficiently intelligent to appreciate its 
purpose and adapt their methods to the new conditions it entails. Exped¬ 
ience has shown that whether the fclldli lias handpicked, specially selected 
or ordinary seed he follows his old methods ; and there ip therefore serious 
wastage of good material if handpicked or selected seed be given him. For 
the present the government is attempting only to distribute ordinary seed 
of good origin, which has been carefully sifted by the ginners. It is hoped 
that by the time the requisite quantity of good seed is annually forthcom¬ 
ing, the government farms and other means of ocular demonstration will 
have taught the jdlahin to bring their methods better into line with the 
new order created by a distribution of selected seed. 

The table on page 403 shows that whereas the total area under cotton 
decreased in 1911-1912 and 1915-1916 by 4 per cent., the area under cotton 
for which the ministry provided seed was more than doubled; and that the 
percentage of the total cotton ares which the ministry’s distribution of 
cotton seed supplied was 14.74 in 1915-1916 and only 6.90 in 1911-1912. 

In conclusion we must refer to the causes for the abandonment of the 
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distribution of seed in the vState Domains. The scheme for this, initiated 
when the ordinary distribution was extended to the whole country, was that 
the State Domains should annually place at the ministry’s disposal a certain 
quantity of sowing seed from the crops produced on them. This seed was 
to be distributed to the large cultivators, and 50 per cent, of the resultant 
seed, known as “ Domains seed ”, was to be recoverable by the ministry. 
The" Domains seed ” was to be sold, on the same condition, to medium cul¬ 
tivators, and the so-called " Domains seed fellahi ”, obtained from them as 
50 per cent, of the resultant seed, was to be distributed under the ordinary 
scheme, being sold to small cultivators on credit or for cash. 

This scheme was applied for the first four of the five years under re¬ 
view, but was dropped in the last year because it was found that no results 
could be obtained from it which justified the trouble it entailed. 

The failure was due in the first place to the large landowners:’ lack of 
public spirit. The seed was not offered at a high price and unreasonable 
conditions were not imposed ; but the large cultivators preferred to buy seed 
elsewhere and tc be completely free to dispose of their resultant crops, ra¬ 
ther than to contract to hold 50 per cent, of the seed they obtained at the 
ministry’s disposal. Secondly many purchasers of the Domains seed proved 
to be unsatisfactory although reputedly they were good cultivators, 
and it was found impossible to hope for the return of a great portion of the 
amount of seed due. As to buying back the Domains seed, the attitude of 
the ginners made this impossible on any terms which would have enabled 
the ministry to sell it at attractive prices to the medium cultivators. 

In this connection therefore a whole problem of preparing and educat¬ 
ing those interested exists and can be solved only with time. 

It remains none the less true that the essential part of the scheme for 
distributing cotton seed subsists and that satisfactory progress has been 
made in applying it. It is useful to notice this fact at the close of the first 
quinquennial period for which it has been in practice. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 

THE ACTIVITY OF LAND CREDIT IN BUENOS AYRES AND THE ARGENTINE PRO¬ 
VINCES IN iqi7 — Report of the admmistialive council on the yeai 1917 to the ordi¬ 
nary and extraoidinaiy geneial meeting of 10 May xqx& Pans, 19iS. 

In spite of bad harvests the economic situation of Argentina further 
improved in 1917. The considerable diminution in the exportable margin 
of cereals, due to the unsatisfactory harvest of the beginning of last year, 
was largely outweighed, on the one hand by very high selling prices and on 
the other by a larger export of the produc ts of stock farming of which Europe 
stands in great need. The excess of exports over imports was therefore 
again more than £>49 million francs Money continued in consequence to 
flow into che country, and since che large producers lack occasion for expen¬ 
diture, European produc is having become scarce and reaching Argentina 
with difficulty, available capital did not cease to accumulate, and the rate 
of interest lowered more and more on credit operations of all kinds and on the 
mortgage investments, which daily become raier, m particular. 

The situation will be exactly apprehended if the following figures are 
examined. 

On 31 December 1914, that is to say at the outbreak of war, the amount 
of the deposits in the banks of Buenos Ayres was 2,616,522,000 francs; two 
yearslater,atthe end of 1916, it was3,120,621,000francs; on3iDecembei 
1917 it was 4,081,316,000 francs. The increase was therefore last year 
one of about a thousand million francs The prospects for the current 
year cause an accentuation of this position to be expected. The cereal har¬ 
vest is extremely abundant, and transport to Europe has been facilitated by 
agreements with Great Britain and France ; and therefore there is reason to 
believe that the improvement in the economic situation will be further inten¬ 
sified, and will moreover be generalized since the ships which come to fetch 
Argentine produce will bring European merchandise. 

It is also permissible to suppose that this general improvement will 
have the effect of furthei developing the country's production since there 
will be less risk of a lack of markets. 

If only immediate probabilities be considered, greater regularity in the 
payments by rural borrowers and a rise in the value of properties which are 
tilled or used for stockfarming may be discounted wheie land credit is con¬ 
cerned. 

The report of the administrative council of the Land Credit of Buenos- 
Ayies shows that the sales of mortgaged properties by defaulting debtors 
were less numerous than in the previous year. After deduction for amor- 
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tization, the item representing properties temporarily detained has increased 
only slightly : it figures on the balance-sheet as* 1,022,105 francs instead of 
994,294 francs as in 1916. The sum mentioned represents the value of 21 
holdings in real estate. The income therefrom is about 8 per cent, of this 
sum. Interest in arrears has slightly diminished, amounting only to the 
relatively small sum cf 330,858 francs. 

In the past year the administrations of the establishment had to 
examine 122 applications for loans as against 247 in 1916. Of these 122 
applications 60 for a total sum of 5,024,800 francs were retained. The 
sums lent generally represent less than 40 per cent, of the present 
estimated value of the real estate they secure. 

On 31 December 1916 there were 988 loans outstanding, amounting to 
45,785,969 francs. During 1917, 152 loans amounting to 6,885,311 francs 
were repaid, and their number was thus brought down to 836 and their 
amount to 38,900,658 francs. The loans made in 1917 numbered 60 and 
amounted to 5,024,800 francs. On 31 December 1917 there was a total of 
896 mortgage loans amounting to 43,925,458 francs It was necessary to 
deduct from this sum partial amortizations of old loans up to 5,372,988 
francs, which brought "the effective amount of mortgage credit to 38,552,470 
francs on 31 December 1917. 

The Teport does not show the proportion of loans made on urban and 
real estate, respectively. 


SWITZERLAND 

THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LAND REGISTER IN THE CANTON OF GENEVA — 
Journal tie Geneve, March 191S % 

In the canton of Geneva the system of landownership and that of mort¬ 
gages are based on the Code Napoleon, which was replaced on 1 January 
1912 by the new Swiss Civil Code. The application of those rules of the 
new code which refer to the system of landownership and mortages has 
however been subject to a certain delay because it was necessary to pre¬ 
pare a new land register. 

The town of Geneva is the first >S\vi^s commune of an importance equal 
to its own in which the institution after 1 January 1912 of the laud regis¬ 
ter, an innovation in most cantons, occurred in a manner entirely conso¬ 
nant with the civil code. The event took place on 1 April of the current 
year. 

The system which obtained in Geneva with regard to making rights in 
real estate public was complicated. It necessitated numerous and pro¬ 
tected researches and gave results which were neither absolutely clear nor 
absolutely trustworthy. The Swiss Civil Code has however introduced 
with the land register a simple, clear and accurate system of publishing the 
rights relative to real estate. Thanks to this register researches as to rights 
of property, mortgages, due services, and other rights appurtenant to real 
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estate, can he made with certainty and rapidity, for it is enough to examine 
the open page referring to each holding of real estate in order to obtain all 
the needed information. Whoever has dealings in real tstate therefore 
finds his work much simplified and facilitated. 

This part of the Swiss Civil Code was particularly difficult to apply in 
the canton of Geneva, where it was necessary to proceed without coming 
into conflict with the process of transition from one to the other of tw T o very 
different sj^stems which was in course. Main cantons hesitated to make the 
change. I11 Geneva however there was greater willingness to profit by the 
important advantage* presented by the new T code ; and it W’as no sooner 
introduced than the modification, or rather the new casting, of the land re¬ 
gisters was begun. This process has now’ ended owing to the recent crea¬ 
tion of the new cadaster. 

The work which belongs to the creation of a land register continues in 
the other communes of the canton in which it will gradually be introduced 
as it is finished. The work pertaining t'o the canton of Geneva w r as 
executed in the relatively *hort period ol six years. 


UNITED STATE* 

TI1K FIRST YEAR OF 1HF. SYSTIM OF FL.DJ.RAE FARM EOAXvS — 1 no hunnmic 
Wot Id. Yoik, 13 A} nil i<)lS 

The Farm Loan Board has issued the following summary of the work 
accomplished in one year : 

<f The Federal Farm Loan System has completed its first 3 T ear of 
actual operation. * The first charter issued to a Federal Bank is dated 
March 1917, and the charteis for the other eleven were issued during 
that month. Borrowing under the Federal Farm Loan System is done 
through National Farm Loan Associations, and the first charter granted 
to one of these associations is dated Maieh 27, 1917; so that while most of 
the w'ork oi organizing the banks, systematizing their business, appointing 
and training appraisers and the like, had to be done after the end of March 
1917, it may be said that the Banks have just about concluded their first 
year of operation.... - 

44 Before the system was put in operation it w r as argued that our Ame¬ 
rican farmer would not organize for co-operative borrowing. The ans¬ 
wer to this seems to be found in the fact that up to March 31:, 1918, 280S 
National Farm £oan Associations were incorporated, representing about 
four associations to each five counties in the United States. These associa¬ 
tions average about twenty members, representing a total membership of 
about 56,000 farmers. 

“ The twelve Federal Land Banks have received applications for over 
120,000 loans, amounting to about #300,000,000. Many of these appli¬ 
cations have ben rejected, reduced or withdrawn. About 80,000 loans have 
been approved, amounting to over #160,000,000 ; and on over 30,000 of 
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these loans money has been paid to the farmers, to the amount of about 
$80,000,000. Many of the loaus approved were for reduced amounts 
which the borrowers declined to accept. 

“ Notwithstanding the unusual expenses incident to the operation of 
new machinery and to the appraisement and determination of title on mam- 
loans that have not yet been closed, the expense of the banks in doing business 
has been within such limits as to justify the expectation of the Farm Loan 
Board that these banks will easily be able to operate on a difference of one 
half of one per cent, between the loaning rate and the rate which they pay on 
their bonds. None of the banks of course received any appreciable income 
from their business during the first half of the year; but during the last 
half the business of the Spokane Federal Land Bank, for example, was suf¬ 
ficiently profitable to come within about 810,000 of wiping out the excess 
of expenses incurred in the first half, and the volume of business on its 
books ensures it a handsome surplus for the second year. Every borrower, 
when he takes out his loan, makes a subscription which increases the stock 
of the Federal Land Bank to the extent of five per cent, of the amount bor¬ 
rowed. These stock subscriptions of borrowers, in the case of several of 
the banks, are now so large that, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, the retirement of the original stock of the banks, which was princi¬ 
pally subscribed by the government, will begin within a few months ”. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


JAPAN. 


THE RESULTS AND THE PROGRESS OF THE REDIVISE >X 
OF LANDS ADMITTING OF cultivation. 

source-* : 

K6chi seiri Joryn (Reptbt Xo 11 on the Redivision of Lands which can bt Cultivated). 
Published by the Ministry of Agriculture and Trade The Direction of Agriculture. 
Tokyo, 5th yeai Taishd, fjth month, gth rlay, q September 1910 
Noshomu HdRCi Shurik (Collection of the Laws, and Deae^of the Mini J,\ ot A^ncidtmeand 
Ttadt) 1st pail, Pol II, Section 1, chapter 5 pp 1 \b-2b^ Tokyo, 191-. 


§ 1. LAWS TOUCHING THE REDIYISION OF IANDS 
WHICH CAN BE CUI/TIV1TED. 

A first law as to the redivison of lands which can be cultivated became 
active m 1S99. The object of this law (No. 82, 22 March 1899) was in¬ 
crease the profits to be derived from the utilization of cultivated land. It 
did no more than provide, by means of consortia of landowners, for the 
exchange and the redivision of lots, for a change in the configuration of 
holdings, and for the transformation and construction of roads, adjacent 
zones of territory, canals, etc. 

The various subsequent amendments of this law invariably and increa¬ 
singly extended the limits of this work of redivision. The most important 
amendments in force today, those of 13 April 1909 and 30 March 1914, 
extend the redivision of cultivable lands so that this enterprise enters into 
the sphere of agricultural development, and correct certain defects which 
appeared when the law was applied, thus tending to render the work of 
redivision more expeditious. 

To cite the most importants points : the amendment of 1909 made it 
possible to undertake the technical work necessary to bring about the redi¬ 
vision of the uncultivated lands disregarded by the former law, to change the 
classification of lands, and to obtain by this reorganization a better result. 
Moreover it eliminated a fair number of awkwardnesses which were con¬ 
sequent on various legal relations because the former law had confined itself 
to work done by a society, and it allowed associations ( kumi-ai ) for the redi¬ 
vision of lands to constitute themselves as legal persons. It transmitted 
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to the local authorities the right of authorization which had hitherto belong¬ 
ed to the Ministry of Agriculture and Trade. It granted special exemptions 
from the land tax in the case of the redivision of uncultivated lands and a 
change in the classification of the land affected, and also in the case of an 
increase of the State lands as a result of putting the redivision into practice. 
The new amendment of 30 March 1914 has, while taking into account social 
and technical progress arid the practical results of the application of the law 
of 1909, again enlarged the sphere of operations, for it has admitted that 
marshy and flooded areas, regained by dams and drainage, maybe consider¬ 
ed to be subject to the systemit sets up. Further, while under the former law 
only the owner of the propelty in question or members of ad hoc associations 
could carry out a redivsion, the new law admits that those having rights 
as occupiers or lessees, or those having contracted to carrj" out works of 
improvement, under the law as to forests and uncnltivfted areas (genya) or 
according to the ruling of the administrators of State lands, may promote 
the redivision of lauds after they have obtained the consent of the owners 
or farmers thereof. 


$ 2. Xl’MBKR and area of the lots on which 

TIIE LAW MAY BE APPLIED. 

The following table contains statistical data, for each year from 1900 
to 1914, as to the number and area of the cultivable lands on which a work 
of redivision has been authorized. It shows clearly the increase which has 
occurred from one 3"ear to another, after the various laws on the redivision 
of cultivable lands have been applied. 


Year Number of lots Aiea 

olio (1) 

I(.| 0 O 17 (>84.3 

Kjoi . 71 .',.-237-5 

XQ02 . 88 3, 222.5 

IXJOJ . I()2 (>,<)Q3.2 

im>4 . 175 8.417.x 

1905 217 11,048,5 

K|0<> . 541 34.3717 

XC107 .„• ■ • 407 28,85 2.1 

I<JO 8 452 2(1,491.8 

1404*. 758 52,104.9 

xcjon . 381 27,778.3 

1410 744 30.759.8 

ion . 735 4i.7i:5.3 

X912 772 37.496.1 

2913 815 40.752.3 

2914 76° 40.3-54-5 


(x) i chd ** hectares. 

* Data refer to the application of the previous law 
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Iii the last year — 1 September 1913 to 30 Augubt 1914 — the redivision 
01 lands was authorized in the case of 760 lo^s and an area of 46,344.5 ch6, 
A comparison with the figure* for the previous year shows that there had 
been a diminition of 55 in the number of lots, but in the area there was an 
increase of 5,592 ch6. 


§ 3. Areas redivided classified according to the kinds of crops 

GROWN ON THEM BEFORE AND AFTER REDIVISION. 

At the end of 1914 the total area of the land subject to redivision 
was 393,242 cho. Before the redivision, ibis area was formed of more than 
239,948 cb6 of paddy-fields (ta) (1) and more than 74,628 ch6 of unirrigat- 
ed fields (hatake), that is altogether, including both ta and hatake, 314,577 
cho, or, in relation to the total area, a little more than 61 per cent, of paddy- 
field* {ta) and a little less than 19 per cent, of unirrigated fields, or a little 
less than 80 per cent, if ta and liatake be taken together. It was anti¬ 
cipated that after the redivision there would be more then 313,991 ch 6 
of paddy-fields (ta) and more than 43,958 cho of uuirrigated fields (hatake) 
This is to say that the ta and the hatake make a total of 357,949 cho, which 
when compared with the original area represents for the paddy-fields an 
increase of 74,042 cho or a gain of about 39 per cent., and for the hatake 
a decrease of about 30,670 cho or a loss of a little less than 41.1 per cent. 

When ta and hatake are taken together an increase of about 43,373 ch6, 
or a gain of a little less than 13.8 per cent., can therefore be reckoned. This 
increase of cultivated land is chiefly due to the transformation of hatake 
into ta , and the conversion of forests (sanrin) (2), genya (3). ponds and un¬ 
cultivated lands into ta and hatake , and also to the damming or draining of 
lakes and lagunas. 

Finally it should be noted that the lands of the State used for roads, 
barriers, dikes and reservoirs useful to irrigation represented before the redi¬ 
vision an area of 23,569 ehd. When the work of redivision has ended this 

(1) The cultivable lands aie divided into ta and hatake The ta are the damp or moist lands, 
the paddy-fields, which in the summer nre used chiefly foi growing rice. After the harvest 
the lands aie dried by drainage, and the fields can yield secondary crops (u rasa kit) such as 
bailey, rye and wheat, beetroot and vaiious plants used as manures Paddy-fields yielding 
two harvests a year arc said to yield half yearly and rotatory crops. All of them do not yield 
two harvests, some failing to do so because of imperfect drainage or a rigorous climate. An 
important result of the work of redividing lands is the transformation of paddy-fields 
yielding one to those yielding two crops in the year. The liatake are the arid and unirrigated 
lands, which have elevated and dry situations. Lacking irrigation they cannot be made into 
paddy-fields. They aie intensively utilized by means of a system of rotation and each year 
they bear two half-yearly crops: in summer soya, sweet potatoes, panais and industrial plants 
(tobacco, hay, sugarcane and leguminous plants); in winter barley, rye, wheat, beetroot, 
leguminous plants, etc. 

(2 } Sam 1n are mountain and forest land? 

(p Genya are plateaux which are uncultivated or used as pastui aye 
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area will amount to 33,877 cbo: that is to say there will be an increase of 
10,308 cb6 or 43.7 per cent. 

This increase is due to a complete organization of roads, barriers and 
dikes, and to an increased construction of reservoirs for irrigation. 


§ 4. The costs op rebivision. 

The costs incident to the work of redividing cultivable lands vary not¬ 
ably with each property in aa ordance with the difficulties which have to 
be overcome and the cost of local labour. They oscillate between a mini¬ 
mum of a few yens a tan (1) and a maximum of about 150 or 160 yens 
a tan. 

The average cost for the whole empire in relation to the area of the 
ta and the hatake af^er the redirision is 19.75 }ens a tan. The total 
expenditure was therefore about 70,694.781 yens; and as its greater part 
is absorbed by w r 0Tks of construction, it may be estimated with sufficient 
exactitude, in spile of the fact that the Ministry of Agriculture has as yet 
published no statistical data on this point, that 80 per cent, of the expendi¬ 
ture represents the costs of executing works of this kind while the rest is 
absorbed by costs of management and other accessory expenses. 

Finals, it appears, in relation to the ar. j a of the ta and the Intake of 
eac^ prefectorate, that the highest average expenditure per tan occurred in 
Nagasaki where it was 50 yen 49 sen 3 ri; in Okayama — 44-9*3 yen; in 
Kagawa — 44.513 yen *, and in Fukuoka — 43.752 yen. The least average 
expenditure per tan occurred in Saitama — S.551 yen; Miyaga — 9 313 yen; 
Akita — 10.640 yen; and Fukushima — 11.110 yen. 


§ 5. The advantages of rebivision. 

The advantages of rediriding cultivable lands are naturally not uni¬ 
form. The}’ van’ with the conditions cf the lots to which the reform is 
applied and with the methods followed in executing the work. The results 
indicated below, and discovered by a careful investigation covering 3,609 
lots, situated in all the provinces in which the work of redivision had 
been completed at the end of December 1912, suffice however to warrant 
the deduction that advantages have been secured. 

The total area of the lots examined was before the redirision 123,909 
chd of paddy-fields (ta) and 25,014 cb6 of unirrigated fields, that is 
*48*923 chft altogether. The redirision has resulted in an increase of 
17 per cent, in the area of the ta and a decrease of 34 per cent, in that of 
the hatake, that is a net increase of 8 per cent, in the total area. 

The increase in the area of the paddy-fields yielding two alternating 
crops a year (1 urasakurta or irrigated fields on which cereals and plants useful 


(1) 1 tan » 0 oiw hectares 
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as manure are grown after the principal or rice hai vest) is very considerable. 
These secondary crops have increased by 120 per cent, as regards cereals 
{;mngi = barley, rye and wheat) and by 71 per cent, as regards plants used 
as manure, that is by 103 per cent, altogether. In other woids the}" have 
been more than doubled. 

This increase in the area utilized for the secondary crops of paddy- 
fields furnishing a second and different crop abundantly compensates lor 
the loss incurred by the decrease of the hatake, The decrease in the area of 
the latter, to which we have already referred, caused no regret, for the value 
of the secondary harvest corresponds to Co per cent, of that of the total 
yield of the hatake , and the increase in the area on which secondary crops 
are grown compensates for the loss in hatake and even results in a normal 
increase of 21.8 per cent, for these same hatake . Therefore an increase of 
17 per cent, for the ta and of 21.8 per cent, for the hatake may be taken to 
be a result of redivision. 

The area cultivated with the aid of oxen and horses, which secure an 
economy of labour and more fundamental tillage, seems to have diminished 
utter the redivirion in the case of the hatake but to have increased, al¬ 
most to have doubled, 111 that of the ta, m which it represented 38 per cent, 
before the redivision and now represents C3 per cent. 

After the redivision the production of rice averaged 1.860 kokou a 
tan. as compared with an average of 1.680 kokou k before it. That is it 
increased by 0.180 kokou or 17 per cent. 

As a total result of the increase m the cultivated area of ta and of the 
average production, there is a total increase since the redivision of 29.4 
per cent, m the yield. If it be taken into account that this is an average, 
the woik of redivision now m course may be expected to bring about an 
increase in the production per tan of rice of as much as 0 410 kokou. 

Moreover, since the increase in the area on which a half-yearly secon¬ 
dary harvest ( urasaku ) is obtained is the constant result of increasing the 
productive area of the hatake, it may be considered that even the average 
production per tan of the least important cereals (mugi = barley, rye, 
wheat) has increased by 0.045 kokou, as compared with that of 1.236 kokou 
which used to be in normal } T ears the average production per tan of barley 
and rye according to the statistical data of the Ministry of Agriculture! 

Finally those not unimportant advantages should be taken into ac¬ 
count which follow on the increased means of communication, the conveni¬ 
ence of using canals for transport, the economy of labour and the increase 
in the value of land. 
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§ (>. Present condition of the work of redividing lands 

ADMITTING OF CULTIVATION AND PROGRESS MADE THEREIN. 

An examination of the prebent condition of and the progresb made in 
the work of the years which elapsed between the passage of the law of 1899 as 
to che redivision of cultivable laud and the third year Taish6 (1914) show.-, 
that 7,022 lots, having a total area of 404,781 ch6, have been subjected to 
redivision. From this number all properties in which the scheme has ceased 
to be puc into practice, in which its authorization has been annulled, or in 
which the work has been interrupted or entirely stopped have been excluded. 
Tots on which the work has been completed represent 57.2 per cent, of the 
number of those on which work of this kind has been undertaken and 43.1 per 
cent, of the total area. 

Properties of which the classification has been changed do not however 
exceed 38.1 per cent of the total number and their area is no more than 25.3 
per cent, of the total area. 

It is truly deplorable that the administrative formalities with which it 
was necssarv to comply before the classification of land could be changed 
prevented greater progress. But while such complexity cf administrative 
procedure was the chief impediment, it must be admitted that when the 
work of redivision had ended it was often found that the fertility of the soil 
did not reach the standard prescribed for a change cf classification. 

The properties on which the tax was estimated form 24.8 per cent, 
of the number of the lots on which the work was executed and their aiea 
forms 1S.8 per cent, of the total area. The lots registered in the cadaster 
represent 1S.1 per cent, of the total number of the propaties on which the 
work was executed and their area 14 per cent, of the total area : here again 
there is cause for regret that moie progress was not realized, the obstacle 
being, as in the previous case, administrative formalities. 

The lots on which the work of redivision was completed, including the 
work of dissolved associations which ctded their enterprise to others or 
completed their task, represent a little less than 5.2 per cent, of the total 
number and their area slightly less than 2.8 per cent* of the total area. 

The smallness of these percentages is understood if it be remembered 
that all the associations have not succeeded in repaying the sums they re¬ 
ceived as loans for the execution of the work, and that some of them are 
continuing the work and will profit by the advantageous provisions of the 
new law. 


§ 7. Special work. 

The redivision of cultivable lands generally renders necessary the im¬ 
provement of roads of communication, canals, etc. Moreover in order 
to realize a better employ of the land special building and other work has 
often to be executed. The cost of these works are very high. 
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Since however this matter is related to the profit which has been both 
anticipated and derived from the special works in question, even the large 
expenditure they have entailed has as a*rule not been in the least 
regretted. 

From a brief survey of the present position with regard to these spe¬ 
cial works, it appears that after the law of 1909 as to the redivision of cul¬ 
tivable lands allowed works of improvement to be executed on uncultivat¬ 
ed lands and their classification to be changed, initial ive in the matter of 
works of this kind was rapidly taken in each prefectuie, so that the number 
of lots on w T hich theie is question of improvements has been brought up 
to 473, and that of those on which a change of classification has been con¬ 
templated to 669. 

Moreover on 714 lots in districts without springs reservoirs for irriga¬ 
tion have been constructed or existing reservoirs have been enlarged, which 
measures are favourable to a change of classification and the improvement 
of uncultivated lands, and also appreciably increase the yield of cultivated 
lands. 

On 610 lots drainage works involving the construction of underground 
conducts have been executed — an easy enterprise. 

The general tendency to increase the stock of mechanical apparatus for 
irrigation and drainage is shown by the fact that works of this kind were 
executed on 149 lots for purposes of irrigation and on 65 for purposes of 
drainage. 

The amendment on 30 March 1014 of the law as to the r ui/ision of 
lands allows works of damming and drainage to be executed in the zone;*- 
of lakes and lagunas with the object of further extending the area of culti¬ 
vated land. This amendment is too recent to allow of any conclusions 
as to its results. Yet other special works have been executed in order to 
utilize subteirauean waters to repair the damage caused by floods and to 
remove the larva and ashes deposited by volcanic eruptions. 

From all we have related it results that special constructive works have 
been executed on 2,180 lots, that is on slightly more than 30 per cent, of 
the total number. 


Notes applying to dll the tables , 

I. — Report No. 13 contains the principal statistical data referring 
to cultivable lands for which an authorization under the law of 1899 and 
the amended law of 1909 has been obtained. The endeavour has been 
thus to facilitate an understanding of the position in the third year Taish6 
(31 August 1915) with regard to the redivision of cultivable lands. 

II. — From September 1914 there have been included in Table VII 
authorizations granted in accordance with Article 3 of the law of 1909 as 
to the redivision of cultivable lands (execution of works of redivision by 
more than one person in partnership or by single persons), in accordance with 
Article 50 (institution of htmvai [associations] for the execution of works 
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Tabix I. — Number and area of ilie parcels subjected to redivision , classified by years 

and by provinces . 
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of redivision), or in accordance with Article 96 (transfoimationinto kumi-ai 
for the redivision of cultivable lands, under the law of 1909, of persons 
already authorized to undertake or execute works under the law of 1899 
as to the redivision of cultivable lands). 

III. — To Table VII there have been added some data for the pro¬ 
vinces of Tokushima and Okayama which could not be inserted in the pre¬ 
vious report, No. 12, owing to a delay in communicating them. These 
data refer to authorizations granted in the previous year. 

IV. — The area given in these tables is prior to the work of redi¬ 
vision unless the contrary is stated. 

V. — By State lands are meant the roads, dikes, canals, ponds, etc. 
which belong to the State. 

VI. «— Every change in the scheme of work or in a lot subjected to re¬ 
division which results in a difference of expenditure or area is separately 
noted in these tables. 



THE RESUETS 01? THE REDIVISION OF EANDS 


Tabee II. — Classification by provinces of the number and area of the lots of 
which the redivision is in course or has been completed . 


lu «1 

1! 

Redivision 

Work ceded to 
others or 


Total 

in 

course 

completed 



* % Provinces 

8 & 

’ 2 ‘g' 


Total 

area 

1 " 
|‘So 

Total 

area 

1 1 
M 

Area 

o° 

1 s — 

K 

ch 6 

| 1 “ 

chfi 

» - 
% 

chO 

l T 6 ky 6 . 

13 1 

1,145.1 

1 I 

41.7 

14 

1,186.8 

2 KyOto .. 

xx8 ! 

3,242.6 

6 

1 189.9 

134 

3,432.5 

3 Osaka. 

50 . 

1,916.7 

, 3 

103.3 

53 

2,020.0 

4 Kanagawa. 

34 

2,669.6 

1 4 

77.8 

38 

2,7474 

5 | HyOgo. 

119 

5,433-0 

rx 

1 321.4 

l 130 

5,7544 

6 I Nagasaki. 

163 

2,552-8 

17 

XXX.2 

180 

1 2,664.0 

7 Niigata.1 

159 

21,065.8 

1 26 

1,213.3 

I 185 

, * 22,279.0 

8 Saitama. 

«7 

17,822.9 

9 

410 5 

96 

18,2334 

9 l Gumma. 

124 

7,469.5 

39 

6064 

! 163 

1 8,075.9 

16,0334 

xo Chiba. 

95 

15,989.3 

X 

44*1 

96 

xx Ibaraki. 

97 

18,842.8 

— 


97 

| 18,842 & 

X2 Tochigi. 

202 

9,341-3 

9 

261.2 

1 211 

9,602.5 

13 Nara.* 

28 

706.9 


— 

28 

706.9 

14 Mie ..■ 

124 

6,452.0 

2 

30.1 

126 

6,482.1 

13 Aichi. 

93 

14,096.8 

X 

3-7 

94 

14,100.5 

16 Shizuoka. 

143 

11,758.1 

10 

173,3 
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IT,93I.4 

17 Yamanashi. 

29 

1,744-4 

3 

63.5 

32 

1,807.9 

18 Shiga. .. 

93 

3,361.4 

5 

66.3 

98 

3,437.7 

19 Gifu . . . 

90 

6,141.1 

2 

98.0 

92 

6,239.1 

20 1 Nagano.1 

! I29 

2,309.9 

4 . 

51.3 

133 

2,361.1 

21 1 Miyagi. 

300 

30,905.6 

31 

2,597-5 

334 

33,503.1 

22 Fukushima. 

477 1 

21,846.2 

8 

557.2 

485 

«2,403-4 

23 Iwate. 

70 

4,572.9 

1 

2-3 

7i 

4,575.2 

24 | Aoxnoii. 

59 

2,496.2 

1 

25.2 

60 

2,5214 
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21,066.1 
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1,965.8 
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18,243.6 
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18,243.6 
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17.9 
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19,703.4 
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364.0 
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20,067.4 

29 Toyama .. 
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7,956.5 


— 
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7,956.5 
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3,323*3 

32 I Okayama. 
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! 5,194.5 
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4,243.2 

-— 
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, 4*43*3 

34 Yamaguchi. 

1 407 

8,918.6 

16 

262.1 

, 423 

| 9,180.7 

35 Wakayama. 

49 1 

1,307.2 

1 — 

—* 

1 49 

1 1,307.4 

36 Tokushima. 

32 

2,213.5 

— 

— 

1 33 

2,213.5 

37 1 Kagawa. 

41 1 

I,5H.O 

«—« 

— 

1 41 

1 1^11*0 

38 Ehime. 

87 

4,683.7 

9 

22 8.9 

1 96 

4,912.6 

39 1 Kd-chi. 

55 1 

st,x86.x 

X 

21.9 

, 36 

3^208.0 

40 Fukuoka -. 

475 | 

18,119.1 

8 1 

1 10Z4 

483 I 

xS,22a5 

41 | Oita. 

1 «3 | 

8,050.9 

2 ; 

9*3 

1 H5 

8,060,2 

42 jSaga . 

177 1 

4,637.5 

3 

55^2 

x8o 

4,692.7 

43 | Kumamoto.. 

I 3*7 

5,344-0 

37 

436.9 ! 

1 234 1 

S^So. 9 

44 Miyazaki. 

189 

10,941.0 

— 

— 1 

X89 j 

10,941.0 

43 Kagoshima. 

1 318 < 

19,5«4 

1 23 

627.3 

343 1 

20,208.7 

| Total. . . 

| 6,680 

393,243*1 

362 

11,539*1 ] 

7,033 | 

404^81.2 


Note .—la tile column of this table in which the lots are indicated on which the work of 
redivision has been ceded to others or completed, those lots are included which have been noti¬ 
fied in accordance with Article 51 of the law of 1899 as to the Tedivision of cultivable lands, and 
also the lots on which redivision has been completed after the law of 1909 and the associations 
of winch have been dissolved in consequence of the cession of the work or because the work 
has been completed. The area gi veil of the lots on which redivision is now in couise is their 
area before the woik was begun. For the lots on which the work has been ceiled to others or 
completed the area given is that anticipated for the new lots. 
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Table IV. — Classification by provinces of the number and area of the lots now subject to the redivision 

of cultivable lands. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE REDIVISION OF EANDS 
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Note. —■ In this table those lots are not included as to which the application has not been persisted with, the authorization has been annulled,or 
the work has definitely ceased, been interrupted or complemented or ceded to others; nor are the lots of which the associations {Kumiai) constituted 
to carry out the redivision have been dissolved. 




















TabI/K V. — Classification by provinces of the lots of an area of more than 50 c ho 
and those on which special works are being exo utcd. 
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Tablk VI. — Number and area of the lots of which the classification has been changed because the redivis ion 

has been completed . 
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Notes. — z. I» this table those lots axe indicated for which the authorisation prescribed by Aiticle 4 8 of the law of 18 99, and Aiticle 30 of the law 
of 1909 as to the redivision of cultivable lands has been granted. —- 2.111 this table tht lots which have, under Article 2 ol the law of 1899, reported 
on complementary works and on the completion of these have been included. 





























Tabt.k VII. - ('nurse of the granting of authorizations for the redivision of cultivable lands 
from l September IQ14 to ji August 1015 
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JAPAN - AirRICTJT/1'UR.U, ECONOMY IN GKNERAI, 
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Note. — For the province of Yamanushi data «ne lacking anil foi the oilier piovmees only incomplete data have been leccived. The litjuies 
in the first column marked with an asterisk also concern tiaii^foimatioub into associations umlci Article 96 of the law of 1909. 














MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 

economy in general. 


AUSTRALIA 

x. STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN WEST AUSTRALIA ( 1907 - 
1916). — Western Australia: Statistical Register joi the Year 1916 and Previous Years. 
Part V, Land Settlement, Agriculture, L're Stock and Heteoiological Statistics. 
Perth, 1917. 

The following table gives the statistic', of regular and permanent employ¬ 
ment in agriculture in the various districts of West Australia. 

It will be seen that the number of persons employed in agriculture 
increased rapidly from 1907 to 1912, but after 1912 remained almost 
stationary, even suffering a slight reduction, doubtless due to the war, 
in 1916. 
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2 THE) POSITION* OF I,AND SETTEMENT IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN 1016-1917 — 
IVosUrn A u&tipfia: Statisticil Register fo> tho Year 1916 mid Pnuous Yeais Port V. 
I*and Settkment, Agnculluie, I^ive Stock, and Meteorological Statistics. Peith, 1917 


The following data shew the point to which land settlment attained in 
the farming year 1916-1917. The figures in the table are for holdings 



Privately owned land 
(including land m process of alienation) 

Ciown lands 

9 

— 

-— — 


under lease 

Statistical district 

Occupied 

Rented 

Total 

or license 


by 

from private 

privately 

without option 


owner 

owner 

owned lands 

1 

purchase 


acres 

acres 

aeres 

acres 

SWth-WMcTrl bOitlOi'*. 





Victoria . . 

3,212,067 

245,322 

3,457.389 

10,699,793 

Swan . . 

458,080 i 

91,899 

549,979 

267,905 

Wellington . 

4 b <>,035 I 

45,990 

532,025 

194,301 

Sussex. . . 

479,068 

33*373 

512,441 

337,155 

Northam. 

3.838,494, 

103,152 

2,941,646 

53,965 

York . . 

1.328,115 

04,695 

i,392,8io 

3,965 

Bevu ley. . 

891.349 

76,855 

968,204 

9,880 

Pingelly. . 1 

952,098 

30,434 

982 532 

2 150 

Narrogir. ... 

968,064 

57,16b 

1*025,230 

24,410 

Wagln .... . . 1 

879,902 

75,916 

955,818 

12,876 

Katanning. . 

1,001,065 

55,587 

1 1,056,652 

40,879 

Tambellup. ... 

966,918 

65,611 

1 1,032,529 

89,088 

Plantagenct. 

543.672 

20,858 

564,53" 

183,704 

Total S. W portion 

I 5 »°° 4>927 

966,858 

15, 97 E 7 8 5 

11,920,071 

JSivrth and Nutlh * Western 





portion : 





East ELmberle\. 

3,641 

— 

3641 

13,782,324 

West Kimbeile\ . . 

260 

22 

291 

23.770,309 

North-West. 

18 176 

— 

■ 18,176 

37,724,025 

Gascoyne . 

4,653 

1 82 

J 4,735 

24,403,676 

lotal A T . ana N. Tr portion 

26,739 

Z04 

1 26,843 

|-*- 

99,480,934 

Ccntuil and Southern portion : 



1 

1 

1 

Murchison. 

3 171 

— 

3 131 

1 

12,601,836 

East Murchison . . . 

522 

— 

522 

7,276,038 

Magnet . . -. 

12 

— 

H 

10,077,272 

Margaret. . .... 

4 > 

— 

40 

.2,752,674 

North Coo’gnrdk. 

— 

— 


1 4,563,542 

Yilgam. 

7,486 

10 

1 7*496 

62,000 

Coolgardxc. . 

739 

84 

823 

1,586,942 

Eucla . . ... 

— 

— 

— 

1,889,867 

E^peranct .... 

I 3 S >499 

1,160 

i 139,659 

1.949,548 

Phillips Rivei . . 

21,047 

— 

21,047 

261,948 

Total C an{lS< portion 

171,588 

1,254 

172,842 

43,622,667, 

Grand total 

15,203,254 

1 968,216 

1 16,171,470 

1 155,032,672 
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having an area of more than an acie on which improvements have been 
effected end which arc used for agricultuie and stock-farming. Un¬ 
improved lands on which there is no stock aie left out of account. 


FRANCE. 

LAW AS TO THE ACQUISITION OF SMALL HOLDINGS LY MILITARY PENSIO¬ 
NERS AND VICTIMS OF THE WAR. 

A certain number of measures have been proposed in the Chamber of 
Deputies to allow the acquisition of rural small holdings by discharged 
and pensioned soldiers who have been wounded or have contracted diseases 
while in the army and by widows receiving pensions or having the right for 
life to indemnities. These proposed measures have been condensed into 
a single law which has been passed by the Chamber and the Senate and has 
had force since 9 April 1918. 

According to the first article of this law the societies and companies 
affording credit on real estace and agricultural credit may make individual 
loans, secured by mortgages: 1) to ex-soldiers and ex-bailors who are in re¬ 
ceipt of invalids’ pensions from the State for wounds or infirmities incurred 
during the present war; 2) to widows m receipt of life pensions or indemni¬ 
ties paid because their husbands have died in consequence of wounds re¬ 
ceived or illnesses contracted after 2 August 1914; 3) to those having the 
right to life indemnities or pensions in consequence of personal injuries 
caused by events of the war. 

These loans aim at facilitating the acquisition, the organization, the 
transformation and the reconstitution of small rural holdings which are 
of less value — exclusively of costs and of insurance premiums — than 10,000 
francs, whatever may be the area farmed. The term for repayment of these 
loans may be as much as twenty-five years so long as this dos not make the 
borrower more than sixty yers old when he repays his last instalment. 
According to article 2, the rate of interest charged on these loans is one 
per cent. Every borrower must when the mortgage loan is finally con¬ 
ceded to him make a single-premium contract with the Caisse nationals d'as¬ 
surance to provide for the case of his death, thus securing the payment of 
any annual instalments which may remain unpaid at the time of his death. 
The amount of the premium may, together with the cost of insurance, go 
to increase the sum lent on mortgage. 

According to article 3, if the payment of an annual instalment of re¬ 
payment be delayed, the society or company which has made the loan may 
cause one fifth of this instalment to be paid to itself out of the pension due 
to the borrower concerned, but the sum thus appropriated out of the pension 
must not exceed the half of that due nor reduce the unappropriated part 
of the pension to less than 360 francs. This clause will be inserted in the 
borrowing contract and will justify any assignment which may be made in 
accordance with it. 
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By the terms of article 4, societies and companies affording credit on 
real estate and agricultural credit receive the funds needed for these loans 
in the form of advances not bearinginterest, repayable in annual instalments 
within a maximum period of twenty-six years, and deducted from that part 
of the general endowment of agricultural credit which is reserved for indivi¬ 
dual long-term credit. 

Article 6 contains an opportune provision encouraging large families. 
The annual instalments which a borrower must repay to a lending society 
will be diminished by 50 centimes per 100 francs borrowed for each legitimate 
child bom to him after he has contracted the loan. This sum will be an¬ 
nually paid by the State. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

Tim fixing or agricultural wages in England and wales — Tin, La- 

bnv, GfluttL, Vol XXVI,No 5, The Mmistiy oi labour, lyondon, May 1918. 

A. Benefits in lien of Payment in Cash. — In connection with the'fixing 
of wages under the Corn Production Act, 1917 (1), the Agricultural Wages 
Board (England and Wales) gave notice on 16 April 1918 of an order they 
intended to issue defining ” the benefits or advantages which may be reck¬ 
oned as payment of wages in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of any 
minimum rate of wages for time-work ” which may be fixed under the Act. 

Such benefits or advantages are slated to be the supply by an employer 
to a worker of milk, including skimmed or separated milk, and potatoes. 
The value of milk thus supplied is to oe taken to be its current wholesale 
price in the district; and the value of potatoes theii current wholesale price 
in the district at the time when the main crop of potatoes was lifted. 

These wholesale prices in any area are to be ascertained from time to 
time for the purpose of this Act by the District Wages Committee 
established by the Wages Board for the a.ea. 

As required by the regulations under the A:t, the Agricultural Wages 
Board undertook to consider any objections to this order lodged with it 
within one month of 16 April 1918. 

B. The Fixing of Rates of Wages and of Honrs of Work , — The Agricul¬ 
tural Wages Board issued an order, which came into operation on the 20th 
of May, fixing the minimum rate of ^ages for male agricultural workers in 
Xorfolk, who are eighteen years old or mere, at 30s. fo* a working week of 
toix days, to include 54 hours of work from the first Monday in March to 
the last Sunday in October, and 48 hours of work for the rest of the year^ 

On 14 May the board gave notice that it proposed to fix rates for Berk-* 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire with the Isle of Ely, Bedfordshire 
and Essex. The proposed rates for male agricultural workers over eighteen 
years of age are 30s. for a working week of 54 hours in summer and 48 hours 

(1) See our Issue for October 19x7, pp 6;- 70 
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in winter, in every case except that of Essex where the proposed rate is 
32s, for a week of this length. 

The board has resolved that payment for overtime shall generally 
be one and a quarter times as much as payment for regular working hours, 
the precise rate per hour in each district being however subject to 
adjustment. 

The minimum rates now fixed shall apply to weekly contiacts for a 
week of six days, no deduction being made because the hours fixed by an 
employer are less than those beyond which overtime rates are payable, or 
on account of weather provided the workman presents himself at his place 
of employment at the regular time. 

The board has decided that three months after the cessation of hostili¬ 
ties, or on the withdrawal by the Food Controller of all restrictions on 
consumption, whichever of these first occur, it will formally propose an 
order which will give effect to the principle that agricultural worker^ are 
entitled to a short working day once a week. 

The board has appointed commitees; a) to consider recommendations 
from District Wages Committees as to minimum rates of wages for women 
and gill workeis and to repoit to the board as to the principles- upon which 
such rates should be fixed, having regard to present conditions; b) to 
consider and report on the principles lo be adopted m fixing minimum lates 
applicable to hay and corn harvests. 

At recent meetings of the board, District Wages Committees have been 
established for Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Sussex, Dorset, Stafford¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmoreland and the Furness District of 
Lancashire, Deibyshire, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan, and Corn¬ 
wall. All the thirty-nine local committees for England and Wales have 
therefore now been established. 


RUSSIA 


THE ABOLITION OF LANDED PROPERTY — 1 he RitsSitm Co-opuufo, , Vul. 2, No 5, 
Eondon, April 1918. 

The Second Congress oi Workmen's and Soldiers' Deputies passed a 
decree on 8 November 1917 which radically altered the institution of pro¬ 
perty in Russia. We will give the principal provisions of this measure which 
abolishes private property and nationalizes all the land of the country". 

Articles 1 and 2 are as follows: “The landlord's property inland is 
forthwith abolished without any compensation. The estates of the landlords, 
the appanage lands and the lands belonging tp monasteries and churches, 
with all their live and other stock, manorial buildings and all implements, 
pass to the disposal of the Rural Land Committees and District Councils 
of Peasants' Deputies, pending the meeting of the Constituent Assembly". 

The aforesaid District Councils are instructed to take all necessary mea¬ 
sures for preserving order while they- confiscate the estates, to note the area 
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of the estates, and to prepare a detailed specification of all confiscated 
property. 

It was decided that until the Constituent Assembly — which in tlic 
event was dissolved before it began its work — should have laid down the 
lines of the great agrarian reform, the authorities should be guided by cer¬ 
tain instructions embodying 242 resolutions of meetings of peasants. These 
instructions were the following : 

1. The right of private ownership of land is abolished for ever. Land 
can no longer be sold, bought, let, mortgaged or appropriated in any way. 
The holders of all the land of the State, the appanages, the crown, the mona¬ 
steries and the churches, of the majorats and of lands held conditionally, 
forming endowments, owned privately and publicly and owned by the 
peasants, are expropriated without being compensated; and all this land 
becomes the property of the whole people, its use being transferred to all 
who till it. 

All who have suffered by this expropriation are entitled to public re¬ 
lief, but only for the time needed to allow them to adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. 

2. All products found beneath the soil — ores, naptha, coal, salt, etc. 
— and forests and waterways of national importance become the exclusive 
property of the State. Small rivers, lakes and woods pass into the posessiou 
of local communities and are subject to the control of the local authorities. 

3. Highly cultivated estates and their orchards, plantations, nurseries, 
hothouses, etc. are not to be divided but are to remain as model estates; 
and they pass into the possession of the State or of the local communities 
in accordance with their size and importance. 

Land appurtenant to manor houses or belonging to towns or villages, 
and orchards and market gardens appurtenant to households, are to remain 
in the possession of their present owners. Their area and the rate of the 
tax to be paid by the owners for the use of them are to be fixed by law. 

4. Breeding stations of horses, cattle, poultry, etc., whether crown or 
private property, pass into the exclusive possession of the State or of the 
communities, in accordance with their size and importance. The question 
of compensation for them is to be decided by the Constituent Assembly. 

5. All the live and other stock of the confiscated estates passes into the 
exclusive possession of the State or of the communities, according to their 
size and importance. The stock of small peasants is not however con¬ 
fiscated. 

6. All Russian citizens of either sex who are willing to till the soil with 
their own labour only, or with the assistance of their families, or together 
with other persons, are entitled to receive land to hold for such time as they 
are able to till it. All hiring of labour is forbidden. 

If any member of a village community become an invalid, the commu¬ 
nity must cultivate his land until he recover but not for more than two years. 
Persons who through age or invalidity have lost ability to till the soil lose 
their right to till it and receive instead a pension from the State. 

7. The possession of land is to be equal: that is, it is to be distributed 
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among the tillers, in accordance with local conditions, in equal plots, the 
standard plot being either the area which a man can himself till or the 
area needed to feed him and his family. The forms of land tenure, whether 
individual, communal, co-operative (artel) or other, are to be decided freely 
by the local community. 

^ 8. All the land, when expropriation has taken place, forms a National 
Land Reserve. This reserve is distributed among the tillers by the local 
authorities, beginning with the democratically elected rural and urban 
municipalities and ending with the central provincial institutions. It is 
reallotted periodically, to suit the growth of the population and the in¬ 
crease in its productiveness. Reallotting must not affect the main portion 
of an original allotment. Rand belonging to persons who have for one reason 
or another lost or given up possession reverts to the Rand Reserve, but 
the relatives or assigns of these persons have a prior right to have these 
lands allotted to them. 

The cost of manuring and of fundamental improvements is to be re¬ 
funded to the owner if they have not been fully utilized when possession 
of the plot affected by them is delivered. 

9. If the available Land Reserve in any given locality is not sufficient 
to provide for the local population, the excess population is provided for 
'by emigration organized by the State which bears all costs of such emigra¬ 
tion and of the new settlement of the emigrants. 

10. Holdings of less than a certain area which belong to peasants and 
Cossacks are not to be confiscated. 

UNITED STATES. , 

1. ESTABLISHMENT OP MINIMUM WAGES IN THE CALIFORNIAN CANNERIES. 

— California Fruit New*, Vol. 57, No 1553, San Francisco, 13 ApiiJ 1918. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of California has lately 
issued au order amending its order of 16 April 1917 and establishing mini¬ 
mum wages in the canned fruit and vegetable industry in California. 

The following are the chief provisions of the new order. It should be 
premised that the word “ minor ” connotes in every case persons under eigh¬ 
teen years of age. 

Time Work. — No person, firm or corporation shall employ an expe¬ 
rienced woman, or suffer her to be employed, on time work in this indu¬ 
stry for wages of less than 20 cents an hour, An inexperienced woman or 
a minor shall not be thus employed for wages of less than 16 cents an hour. 
A woman shall be deemed to be experienced if she has been employed in 
the canning industry for three weeks. Every employer in the industry shall 
furnish any woman he employs, on her demand, with a statement showing 
the period for which she has been employed in his establishment. 

Piece Work . — No woman or minor shall do piece work in the prepa¬ 
ration of the following fruits and vegetables for pay at less than the 
following rates per 100 lbs. prepared : 
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Apricots. 0.35 

Pears. 0.50 

Clingstoxie peaches. 0.27 )< 2 

Freestone peaches. 0.17 y 2 

Plums. 0.12 % 

Asparagus. 0.17 % 

Tomatoes. 0.04 y 2 per 12 quarts 

Every adult woman must moreover be guaranteed the learner’s wage of 
16 cents an hour for the first week of her employment on each product. 

Pitce work rates may be fixed by individual establishments for the can¬ 
ning ard labelling and preparation of all varieties of fruit and vegetables 
for w kich no piece work rales have been fixed by the commission. But all 
adult women employed at rates thus privately fixed must be guaranteed 
a wage of not less than ib cents an hour for the fn st week of employment on 
each pioduct, and thereafter of not less than 20 cents an hour. 

No minor shall work in this industry for more than eight hours in any 
one day or forty-eight hours in any one week, or for more than six days in 
any week except in case of emergency. Xo adult woman shall work for 
more than eight hours in any one day or six days in any week, except in 
case of emergency. Xo adult woman shall work in case of emergency foi 
wages paid at a rate less than one and a quarter times the regular rate. 
Emergency work is all work performed by any woman on a day on which 
she has otherwise worked eight hours, or all work performed by any woman 
or minor in a -week in which she or he has otherwise worked six days. 
All w T ork in excess of twelve hours' w r ork done in any twenty-four hours 
shall be paid for at a rate not less than double the regular time or piece 
rates. 

Even" person, firm or corporation employing women or minors in this 
industry shall keep a record, in a form and manner approved by the 
Industrial Welfare Comnmiissioii, of their names and addresses, the hours 
for which they work and the sums they earn. 

The commission may by license authorize the employment of a woman 
physically disabled by age or otherwise for a w T age less than the legal mini¬ 
mum wage. The commission will fix a special minimum wage for such a 
woman. 

The commission has exclusive jurisdiction over all questioi s arising 
as to the administration and interpretation of this order. 

* 

* * 

2. THE ORGANIZATION OF TIIE SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN 

CALIFORNIA. — Second Annual Report of the State Market Director of California to 

tin Govtrnor of California foi th ending Decembe} 1, iyi?. Sacramento, 1917. 

We have already noticed in this review (1) certain proposed amendments 
of the Act of 1915 which organized the sale of agricultural produce in Cali¬ 
fornia. The Californian legislature has accepted the principles which these 

(1) See our issue for January 1928, page 81. 
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amendments embodied, and has passed a new State Market Commission Act, 
approved on 1 June 1917. The functions of the State Market Commission 
are now the following: 

"First: To act as adviser for producers and distributors when re¬ 
quested, assisting them in economical and efficient distribution of any such 
products at fair prices. 

m "Second: To gather and disseminate impartial information concerning 
supply, demand, prevailing prices and commercial movements, including 
common and cold storage of any such products. 

" Third: To promote, assist and encourage the organization and opera¬ 
tion of co-operative and other associations and organizations for improv¬ 
ing the relations and services among producers, distributors and consumers 
of any such products, and to protect and conserve the interests of the 
producers and consigners of such products. 

" Fourth: To foster and encourage co-operation between producers 
and distributors of any such products, in the interest of the general public. 

" Fifth: To foster and encourage the standardizing,grading,inspection, 
labelling, handling, storage and sale of any such products. 

" Sixth: To act as a mediator or arbitrator, when invited by both 
parties, in any controversy or issue that may arise between producers 
and distributors of any such products. 

" Seventh: To certify, for the protection of owners, buyers or creditors, 
when so requested, warehouse receipts for an} r such products, verifying 
quantities and qualities thereof, and to charge for such service fees sufficient 
to make the service at least selfsupporting. 

" Eighth : To issue labels bearing the seal of the State Market Commis¬ 
sion on request of the producer, packer, canner or distributor, for any such 
products for which State labels have not otherwise been authorized by 
law, under such rules and regulations as the director may deem necessary, 
and to charge for such labels such fees as in the judgement of the State Mar¬ 
ket Director may be proper. 

" Ninth: To act on behalf of the consumers of any such products in 
conserving and protecting their interests in every practicable way. 

" Tenth: To improve, broaden and extend in every practicable way the 
distribution and sale of any such Californian products throughout the markets 
of the world. 

" Eleventh: To promote in the interest of the producer, the distribu¬ 
tor and consumer, economical and efficient distribution and marketing of 
all or any agricultural, fishery, dairy and farm products, produced, grown, 
raised, caught, manufactured or processed within the State of California 


RUGGERI ALFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


Origin of '.he Institute and Summary of ihe International Tri aty, 


The International Institute of Agricultuie was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Sixteen other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegate*. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, bhall: 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning larming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices pievailing in 
the various markets; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to 
those interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part 
of the world, showing the regions infected, the progress or the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co operation, insur¬ 
ance and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various countries for the organization 
of agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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1 I#itrc 

S- 

1 

J 0.0275 




bushels 

1 Mark (100 Pfennige) (Germanj) 

«■ 

11 3/4 d. 

c*t pai 

1 Mark (xoo penni) (Finland) 

-« 

9 33 / 64 **. 

at par 

1 Metre 


3.28084 

feet 

1 Milreis, gold, (Brazil) 

«- 

2 S. 281/64** 

at par 

1 Milreis, gold, (Portugal) 

= 

4s. 5 *9/64**. at par 

1 Peseta, gold, (roo centimes) (Spain) 

« 

9 33 / 64 **. 

at par 

1 Peso, gold, (100 centavos) (Argentina) 


SS. 11 37 / 64 **. 

at par 

x Pound, Turkish, gold (100 piastres) (Ottoman Empire) 

OS 

18s. 0 15/64**. 

at par 

1 Pund (Sweden) 

SB.. 

O.93712 

lbs. 

x Quintal 

as 

I.96843 

cwts. 

1 Ron ole, gold, (100 kopeks) (Russia; 

«- 

25 . 13 / 8 /*. 

at par 

x Rupee, silver, (x6 annas) (British India) 


15 . <>e*. 

at par 

1 Talari (20 piastres) (Egypt) 

* 

4s. x «/ 3 2<*. at par 

x Verst (Russia) 

— 

1160.64479 

yards 

x Yen, gold, (2 fun or xoo sen) (Japan) 

=» 

2s. 0 37/64**. at par 

x Zentner (Germany) 

— 

110.23171 

lbs. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND. 


SOURCE: 

The Scottish Journal of Agriculture, issued by the Scottish Board ot Agriculture, 
VoL I, No a. Edinbuigh, April 1918. 


§ i. The beginnings jof co-operation. 

While Ireland led the way in the United Kingdom in the co-operative 
organization of agriculture, England and Wales came second and Scotland 
was last. The tradition of Scottish agriculture is strongly individual¬ 
istic, and its achievement — the success which has attended the long and 
patient effort to extend the area of cultivation, and the standard maintained 
both in arable farming and in the breeding and feeding of live stock — 
has produced a legitimate pride in individual enterprise and skill. Common 
action has not however been entirely wanting. There have been numerous 
farmers' clubs and societies, many of them existing for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing annual shows which encourage the improvement of stock and of crops. 
The long-established Highland and Agricultural Society has the first place 
among these. The more recently founded Scottish Chamber of Agricul- 
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ture is the most important of other associations which aim at promoting 
the general political and social interests of the farming community. 

Co-operative trading was little practised by the Scottish farmer until 
the early years of the twentieth century. At that time agriculture was re¬ 
covering, in Scotland as in England, from the depression of the nineties. 
The bad years had made prominent the difficulties inherent in an industry 
carried on by a multitude of relatively small enterprises. There were the 
difficulty due to the high cost of materials procured in small quantities, 
the difficulty of obtaining guarantees of the cost of these materials, the 
difficulty of finding a market for perishable produce, the difficulty Of obtain¬ 
ing credit from the existing banks, the difficulty of the relatively high cost 
of insuring live stock. All these obstacles to prosperity affected most the 
small farmer, especially the small farmer in a remote district. 

In 1904 a Scottish Agricultural Commission visited Denmark, and its 
subsequent report dealt largely with the success which Danish farmers 
have achieved by co-operating in the preparation and sale of their produce 
and the purchase of their requisites. They have fostered this suc¬ 
cess by a system of agricultural education which is closely associated 
with co-operation. The report bore fruit at a meeting held on 18 January 
1905 under the auspices of the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture when a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to “ formulate a scheme for extending the benefits 
of co-operation to Scottish agriculturists, with powers to take such action 
as may appear expedient for giving the same practical .effect ”. The result 
was the foundation of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society. 

§ 2. The SCOTTISH AGRICULTURAL organization society. 

A. Constitution and Finance . — The Scottish Agricultural Organization _ 
Society was founded on 25 October 1905. It is a purely propagandist 
body. It devotes itself to the formation and encouragement of local co¬ 
operative societies, but does not itself engage in trade, nor does it concern 
itself with the general social or political interests of the agricultural 
community. 

A guarantee fund of £1000 was subscribed when the society was found¬ 
ed, and active >steps were taken to ensure that there should be such a mem¬ 
bership as would cause annual subscriptions to provide a considerable fund. 
Every member of the society, whether an individual or a body corpo¬ 
rate, must hold one fully paid-up share of £1. If a member is a landowner 
he subscribes at least £1 a year, otherwise at least 5s. a year. Additional 
money was raised by means of a special donation fund, to which most of 
the contributors were landowners and which was brought up to £1000. In 
its early years the society was supported wholly by the subscriptions and 
by voluntary contributions, and the guarantee fund was annually drawn on 
to the extent of quite £500* In view however of the national importance 
of the work the Development Commissioners made in 1911 a grant of half 
the total expenses which the society incurred in each year. At first this 
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grant was paid through the Scottish Education Department, but in 1912 its 
administration and the consequent supervision of the society’s affairs were 
transferred to the newly constituted Board of Agriculture for Scotland. In 
1916 the grant amounted to £648. 

The affairs of the Scottish Agricultural Organization Society are man¬ 
aged by a president, a vice-president and an executive committee; and it is 
a condition of the government grant that this committee include two repre¬ 
sentatives appointed by each of the three colleges of agriculture and one 
appointed by the chairmen of the county councils of crofting counties. 
There is a secretary who acts as general organizer; and in 1913 there were 
also a chief assistant organizer, an assistant organizer, and a special organi¬ 
zer whose work was connected with fishermen’s co-operation. In 1914 a 
special grant was made by the Development Commissioners for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Gaelic speaking assistant organizer to work in the Hebrides. The 
war has greatly depleted the staff. 

A special Highland branch of the society was founded in 1908 to pro¬ 
mote the co-operative movement in the north and north-west. It has its 
headquarters at Inverness. Branches of this type have been set up from 
time to time in other parts of the country. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organization Society itself and ah the socie¬ 
ties affiliated to it are registered under the Friendly Societies Act and have 
limited liability. Each affiliated society is an independent unit, but the steps 
preliminary to its formation are guided by the parent society, which also 
provides for the auditing of its books and, if necessary, for the instruction 
of its secretary and treasurer in the required methods of bookkeeping. 

B. The Affiliated Societies . — In pursuing its aims the Organization So¬ 
ciety at first met with many obstacles. The conservative and critical spirit 
of Scottish farmers was reinforced by the active opposition of the local 
dealers who found their position as middlemen between the fanners and the 
manufacturers and merchants threatened. Generally speaking the occu¬ 
piers of medium sized farms, the small holders and the crofters carried on 
the business both of purchase and of sale with these dealers and the results 
were on the whole unsatisfactory. Credit was given for a year or longer and 
in the remoter districts a system of barter was very prevalent. 

Gradually t! e society gained public confidence and in the thirteen years 
of its existence it 1 as achieved a noteworthy success. Altogether it formed, 
up to the end of 1917,154 societies, classified as follows: 


Purchase and Poultry Societies. 70 

Poultry Societies. 10 

Purchase Societies. 50 

Stock-breeding Societies. n 

Dairy Associations. 10 

Fishery Society. 1 

Credit Society. 1 

Bee-keeping Society. ~i 


Total . . . JT54 
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The society's work has not been interrupted by the war, 33 new socie¬ 
ties having been affiliated between August 1914 and the end of 1917. Since 
however other societies withdrew in this period the net increase was one of 
only 17. Since its foundation the parent society has had to apply for the 
cancellation of only 20 societies, while five others have amalgamated with 
larger societies active in their areas. This comparatively low rate of loss 
is due to the fact that the parent society does not promote the formation 
of a new society unless there is a reasonable prospect of its success. 

The total membership of all the affiliated societies is now 10,266, hav¬ 
ing increased by 1711 since 1914. Since there are in Scotland about 77,000 
occupiers of more agricultural land than one acre, it is estimated that, 
making due allowance for members not occupying land, about one out of 
every eight or nine such occupiers is a member of one of the affiliated socie¬ 
ties. 

The geographical distribution of the societies is’interesting. There are 
95 in the crofting counties and Bute, namely 55 on the islands and 40 on the 
mainland, 19 in the north-eastern counties, 28 in the south-western, and 12 
in the eastern counties from Forfar and Perth to the Border. While se¬ 
veral of these twelve are large trading enterprises it remains true that the 
bulk of the 6rganization Society's work has been done in the Highlands and 
Islands and among the small and middling farmers of the north-east and 
south-west. 

We will briefly review the several categories of societies which have 
been formed. 

Poultry and Purchasing Societies. — In the Organization Society's early 
days a grant of £50 a year was made to it for three years by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society for the improvement of poultry keeping. By this 
means a great improvement was efiected in the breeds of poultry 
kept in the Highlands and Islands, and this was carried yet further by the 
distribution of sittings of pure breeds under the schemes of the Congested 
Districts Board. These schemes have been extended since 1912 to the 
whole of Scotland by the Board of Agriculture and have prepared the way 
for the constitution of co-operative societies. 

In 1912 the Scottish Farm and Poultry Produce Federation, limited, 
was formed to act as a marketing agency for the co-operative societies. 
Its headquarters are at Teith, and it has gradually extended both its buying 
and its selling business. It is a useful part of its work to keep the local so¬ 
cieties constantly informed as to prices. 

Co-operation in poultry keeping has been organized with particular 
success in the Orkneys, whither the attention of the Organization Society 
was directed very soon after its formation. Most of the farms on these 
islands are small and the people are industrious and intelligent. The Or¬ 
cadians were not deriving from their land a profit proportionate to their 
efforts, and the local fishing industry, which had long been a supplementary 
source of income, had much declined. I^arge numbers of poultry were kept 
but the prevailing system of barter gave them little value, a dozen eggs being 
reckoned as equal to two pounds of sugar; and there was therefore, as the 
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lecturers of the North of Scotland College of Agriculture found, little motive 
for improvement in methods of poultry keeping. 

At the end of 1908 six agricultural co-operative societies had been found¬ 
ed in Orkney, and in 1914 fifteen of them were active as well as seven stock 
breeding societies. The total membership of the fifteen societies was then 
892, or one fourth of the whole number of agricultural occupiers in the islands. 
They sold eggs and poultry to the value of nearly £21,000, and had a turn¬ 
over of £13,150 for their business mother produce andin agricultural requi¬ 
sites. This achievement followed on much activity. Not only was the 
Organization Society’s general work of propaganda carried on, but the islands 
were also annually visited by the president and secretary who conferred with 
the societies, advising them as to their methods and suggesting new develop¬ 
ments. The general effects of the activity in the Orkneys have been, as 
regards poultry keeping, to cause more fowls and fowls of better breeds to 
be kept, to raise the prices obtained for fowls and eggs and much improve the 
condition in which they reach the market, and to increase production by 
from 20 to 75 per cent. 

Similar poultry societies have been established in the Shetlands, in 
Sutherland and Caithness, on the mainland of Ross, in Inverness and Argyll 
and in the Inner and Outer Hebrides. 

At the end of 1917 the total number of Poultry and Purchasing Societies 
was 70, and there were ten other Poultry Societies which had no purchasing 
functions. The total membership of these 80 societies was 4600. Forty-three 
typical societies of small holders had in 1914 a turnover of £40,850 and in 
1917 one of £69,200. 

Purchasing Societies .— Beside the 70 Poultry Societies which buy re¬ 
quisites for their members, 50 societies exist only for the purpose of conduct¬ 
ing purchases. They vary very, much in importance. The pioneer among 
them was the Farmers’ Supply Association, formed in 1884, which has its 
head-quarters in Leith and was affiliated to the Scottish Agricultural Organi¬ 
zation Society soon after the latter was founded. In 1914 its membership 
was 1530 and its turnover £57,000. Other large societies are the North- 
Eastern Agricultural Co-operative Society, Aberdeen, established in 1906, 
which has 1330 members and a turnover of £73,000; the Forres and District 
Farmers’ Association which has 154 members and a turnover of £44,000; 
and the East of Scotland Co-operative Society, Dundee, which has 140 
members and a turnover of £14,000. The other purchasing societies are 
smaller but have done much good work. There are, for example, in the north 
the Moray Society, which had 52 members and a turnover of £3460 in 1914, 
while in 1917 it had 78 members and a turnover of £7750; and the Ardross 
Society, which consists chiefly of smallholders, and had 57 members and a 
turnover of £3240 in 1914, and 68 members and a turnover of £6600 in 1917. 
In the south there are the Canonbie Society in Dumfriesshire which had in 
1914 a membership of 95 and a turnover of £2430, and in 1917 a member¬ 
ship of 190 and turnover of £5060; and the Dumfries and Galloway So¬ 
ciety which had in 1916 a membership of 192 and a turnover of £12,100. 
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Thirty typical purchasing societies had in 1914 a turnover of £211,150 
and in 1917 one of £368,000. 

The benefits of co-operative buying are not confined to the co-opera- 
tors. Frequently the societies have compelled local traders to reduce 
their terms and have raised the standard of quality for the goods they sup¬ 
ply, such as fertilizers, feeding stuffs and seeds. 

Co-operative Dairies .—The establishment in a district of a central de¬ 
pot for milk, fitted with refrigerating plant and appliances for making cheese, 
extends the limits of a local fanner's market, exempts his family from the 
necessity for excessively early rising, enables him to sell his milk or have it 
made into cheese at the depot as circumstances render advisable, without 
himself employing a cheesemaker or buying cheesemaking apparatus, and 
economizes the time and labour used for transport. The milk depots can 
moreover adjust the quantity of milk they supply to towns to the fluctuat¬ 
ing demand, making cheese of all the surplus. 

In view of all these advantages, following on the co-operation which 
makes depots possible, the Organization Society appointed, very soon alter 
its foundation, a special dairy commitee to consider the matter of co-opera¬ 
tion among dairy farmers. The district of North Ayrshire was chosen for 
experiment and in 1908 four co-operative dairy associations had been formed 
in it. In 1915 there were in Ayrshire five such associations which had a 
total membership of nearly 200 and an output of milk and other dairy pro¬ 
duce worth £85,000 Naturally such societies require a larger capital outlay 
than do those of other types. The total nominal share capital of the five 
dairy associations was £3,285 of which £1190 was paid up. They have now 
been formed into a federation and thus avoid competition and advance 
their common interests. In 1917 there were seven dairy associations in 
Ayrshire and three in other counties. 

Kilmaurs Dairy Association, Limited, affords a good example of a 
well conducted co-operative dairy. Its depot was largely built and equipped 
with the money provided by members, some loans being also received 
from local landowners. The initial membership of 34 had increased in 
1917 to 55. The members hold 1504 shares and 5 per cent, per annum is 
paid on the paid-up share capital. The following quantities of milk were 
sent to the depot by members from 1914 to 1917 : 


1915 . 53 0 * 000 gallons 

1916 . 740,000 » 

1917 . 800,000 » 


The average percentage of butter fat was 3.637, the highest individual 
percentage 3.945. Members are paid a bonus for all milk having more than 
a stated percentage of butter fat. The total average cost of handling the 
milk is 0.66 of a penny per gallon. In 1916 there were 1563 cheeses made 
at the depot from about 98,000 gallons of milk; in 1917 the number of cheeses 
made was 1619. 

Stodk^breedirig Associations .—In recent years many local stock-breeding 
associations have been formed, generally in connection with the schemes 
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of the Board of Agriculture for improving the breeds of horses and cattle, 
and without doubt they have been encouraged by the popularization of the 
co-operative principle for which the Organization Society is responsible. 
Many of them have been affiliated to the Society. 

Fisheries, — A special branch of the society’s work is the organization 
of co-operation among the fishermen on the coast of the Moray Firth. 

Co-operative Credit. —The society has long realized the importance of 
forming co-operative credit societies or agricultural credit banks. In 1914 
the executive committee drew up model rules for the use of co-operative 
credit societies, appointed a committee of trustees, and applied to the Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioners for a loan of £5000 to be used for the formation of 
these societies. This money has rot been granted, and so far only one credit 
society has been instituted, at Ehlmallie in Invernesshire. 

Some other schemes have, like this for co-operative credit, failed to 
mature on account of the war, among them plans for co-operative bacon 
factories, the co-operative sale of dead meat and the co-operative insurance 
of live stock. 


§ 2. Thu vseomsH sMAruiuumRb organization. 

A. Foundation and Constitution. — After the passage in 1911 of the Small 
Landholders’ (Scotland) Act had given to smallholders security of tenure 
and the right to have their rents fixed by a public authority and receive 
compensation for their improvements (1), a movement towards co-operative 
organization, which would enable them to take more advantage of their bet¬ 
ter position, began among smallholders. Accordingly in October 1913 the 
Scottish Smallholders’ Organization was formed and was registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 

It exists only to organize ar.d educate and does not itself engage in trade, 
banking or insurance. 

It is non-political, its distinctive feature being that it serves only small¬ 
holders, of whom more than 50,000 belong to it. It helps them to take full 
advantage of the Act of 1911 by advising them as to its scope and its appli¬ 
cation to particular cases. It endeavours to promote the formation of new 
small holdings by disseminating information as to the legal provisions for 
this purpose and by helping applicants to prepare and lodge their appli¬ 
cations. It also assists the working of the schemes of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture for the better breeding of horses, cattle, pigs and poultry. It helps 
to form Women's Rural Institutes and has recently established an Insti¬ 
tute of Co-operative Training. 

The organization has a board of management which has fifteen 
members and an advisory council made up of fourteen delegates of the local 
societies. The officers are a president, a secretary-treasurer, an organizer 
and local assistants. 


(1) See our issue for June 1917, pp. 64-74. 
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There are now 123 shareholders and 155 fully paid-up shares of £1 
each have been issued. The organization receives from the Agriculture 
(Scotland) Fund, administered by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, 
an annual grant equal to half the amount of its expenses. The remaining 
charge is subscribed. 

B. Activity . — The organization has always carried on a work of pro¬ 
paganda in favour of the formation of co-operative societies. Success came 
slowly, but early in 1917 it had formed 55 trading and credit and 21 stock- 
breeding societies. The next year was one of rapid progress, so that in 
April 1918 there were : 

104 trading societies, 

7 credit societies, 
and 30 stock breeding societies. 

In addition 80 local commitees of the organization, each having a pre¬ 
sident an& a secretary, do some trading; and it is hoped that they will even¬ 
tually come to be fully registered trading societies. 

Many trading societies have been established in the crofting counties, 
and also in the north-eastern counties where statutory small tenants are 
numerous. Special attention has been given to forming societies where the 
Board of Agriculture has constituted settlements of new landholders, as 
at Lindean (Selkirkshire), Middlebank (Perthshire), Ballencrieff (East Lo¬ 
thian), Pentland Mains (Midlothian), Harrietsfield (Roxburghshire), Kin- 
locbewe (Rossshire), and Ormidate and Milton (South Uist). 

A conference of delegates of the local societies is annually held in 
Aberdeen. 

The business of these societies is the sale of produce and the purchase 
of agricultural requisites. A need came to be felt for a central buying 
and selling agency, and in May 1914 the Scottish Central Markets , Limited , 
was instituted as such. It is a registered society and is affiliated to the Scottish 
Smallholders* Organization. It has a managing director and six other di¬ 
rectors ; and has issued 266 shares, most of which are paid-up, to 184 share¬ 
holders. No interest is paid on shares and the directors receive no fees. The 
Central Markets has annually received, and has punctually repaid, short¬ 
term loans, free of interest, from the Board of Agriculture, for the purpose 
of helping smallholders to buy seeds, manures and other requisites. The 
Central Markets receives all the produce which smallholders can send it, 
paying for it the price it itself receives, less a small percentage to cover ex¬ 
penses. It has two shops and warehouses in Edinburgh and one in Glasgow 
in which it retails produce. It buys in bulk the requisites of its members 
— fertilizers, feeding stuffs, seeds and implements — ensuring their quality 
and charging minimum prices. The following figures give the amount of 
this society’s turnover and show how rapidly its business has developed: 


1914. 

. 509 

I 9 I 5 . 

. 4. 0 48 

1916. 

. 12.525 

1917. 

. 23,938 
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The Scottish Central Land Bank, Limited , the first national land bank in 
Scotland, was established by the Scottish Smallholders* Organization in 
July 1914. It is managed by a body of seven trustees ; and has issued to 
22 shareholders 582 shares of £5 each, of which only 5s. has been called 
up. It is officially recognized by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland from 
whom it receives an annual grant. 

By helping new tenants to buy sheep it has assisted the Board to com¬ 
plete many schemes for the settlement of landholders on sheep farms. Se¬ 
veral local credit societies have been formed in affiliation to it and others 
are in prospect of formation. It has helped many trading societies in their 
business. Althogether it has lent £3,000, and the loans are being punctu¬ 
ally repaid. 

The Scottish Centred Insurance Society , Limited , which was registered 
in December 1916, exists to insure the live stock of smallholders. It can 
charge low premiums because it pays no dividend to shareholders and because 
it reduces its expenses to a minimum by conducting its business through the 
registered societies and local commitees of the Scottish Smallholders* Or¬ 
ganization. It is managed by seven directors. It has issued to nine share¬ 
holders 89 shares of £5 each, of which only 5s. have been called up; and it 
holds securities amounting to £1100 and deposited as a guarantee fund. Nu¬ 
merous proposals for insurance have been accepted and an extensive bu¬ 
siness is in prospect. 

Since October iqij the Scottish Smallholders* Organization has issued 
a monthly paper, called The Scottish Smallholder , which deals with co-opera¬ 
tion, poultry keeping, pig rearing, dairy farming, bee keeping and garden¬ 
ing, the general interests of the smallholder, the work of the Board of 
Agriculture, pertinent decisions in the law-courts, the work of the colleges 
of agriculture, and the affairs of allotments. 

Thus, in the ways which have been outlined, the Scottish Smallholders* 
Organization enables smallholders to make the greatest possible use of their 
land and so promotes the agrarian policy which recent legislation has 
embodied. 



UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Eand and Agrictjltur \l Bank or Sottih Africa. Repori tor ihe Year ended sist De- 
cimber 1917. Pietoua, 1018. 


In our issue for September 1914 we published a general paper on agri¬ 
cultural co-operation in South Africa, showing what obstacles it encounters 
and what efforts are made to eliminate them. 

We will here give data only as to the situation of the co-operative so¬ 
cieties in Transvaal, the Orange Free State and Natal, leaving on one side 
Cape Colony. We draw our information from the last report of the Land 
and Agricultural Bank. The law assigns to this bank a very, important 
part: it must afford to all the unlimited liability co-operative societies 
which are active the credit they need, and it exercises a certain supervision 
over these societies (1). 


§ 1. The Co-operative Movement since 1914. 

Table I compares the membership of the various societies on 31 March 
1914 and on 1 January and 31 December 1917. 

In Transvaal the sixteen societies considered had 9,234 members at the 
end of March 1914. At the beginning of 1915 this number had diminished 
very slightly, by a little more than 200, and at the end of 1917 it had fallen 
to 8,752. Therefore we have to notice here not a progress but a retrograde 
movement, even when we leave out of account societies which have gone 
into liquidation.. 

In the Orange Free State we have no material for a comparison with 
earlier years. In the year under consideration the number of members 
passed from 500 to 738, that is it increased by 238, which indicates that 
the co-operative idea made considerable progress. 

In Natal co-operation is only in its initial stage but the outlook is 
promising. 

Co-operative DaWy Cattle Societies. — The first society of this kind 
was established during 1916 at Ennersdale, Natal, under the provisions of 
the Land Bank Act, 1912, Amendment Act, 1916, which removed the 


(x) See the article already died, pages 26 and 27. 
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Table I. — Number of Members of Co-operative Societies 


Number of Membeis Approximate 


Name of Society 


Transvaal 

Centraal Vestelike Ko-operatieve IyandbcniwVereeing 
Ennelo Ko-operatieve Vereeniging ....... 

Heidelberg Ko-operatieve I^andbouv Vereeuiging . 
Iloogeveld Eendracht Ko-operatie\ e » 

Rosier Ko-operatieve Iyandbouw » 

Tyiehlcnl >ure Ko opaatiew Iyandbouw 
. I/jiu.bni^ > 

^Lig; Jie'-bcr^ TabakplALtcr* 

MuiinBoa.n Vcreenigiug. 

Muldclhurg Ty uidl ouwcis Ko-operatieve Vereeriging 
Olifanlsnvic r Ko-operatieve Doiselrwerk .... 
Pretoria Iyandbouw Ko-opcr ( itie\ e Vaecningiim. . 
Rustenbuig Botreu * > 

. Standerton Ko-operatieve Boeren > 

Waterberg Iyandbouw Ko-operatieve > 

. Wolinaransstad Ko-opcratie\ e Iyandbouw a 


OraxOtE Free Statl 

1. Excelsior Ko-opeiatieve Zuivel Vereeniging 

2. Frankfort » Iyandbouw » 

3. Kcstell * Zuivel » 

4 Kopjes » » <» 

5. Vrede > Iyandbouw > 


Natal 

1. Acton Homes Dairy Co-operati\e Society . . . 

2. Ennersdale Farmers* » » . . 

3. Ennersdale Dairj >> » . . 



_ — 

— 

capital 

on 

on 

on 


31 Mar. 

1 Jan. 

31 Dec. 

value 

1 



of members 

1914 1 

1917 

1917 


513 

587 

548 

261,000 

130 

250 

221 

| 

265,000 

183 

237 

; 256 

450 , 00 P 

567 

1 6I 5 

, 476 

300,000 

820 

1 666 

1 557 

175,000 

1,297 

, i ,394 

1 1.320 

750,000 

217 

305 

286 

280,000 

2.398 

2 186 

2,190 

1,750,000 

321 

238 

193 

35,ooo 

721 

704 

657 

1 500,000 

193 

1 207 

207 

50,000 

86 

, 6 3 

1 50 

| 40,000 

811 

904 

799 

530,000 

452 

518 

1 502 

375 ,Ooo 

321 

229 

161 

40,000 

206 

343 

329 

100,000 

1 9,234 

9,446 

! 8,752 

5,901,000 

1 

1 _ 

1 

16 

• 80,000 


| — 

l T «| 

j 200,000 

1 1 

! 35’ 

77 

1 150,000 

1 l 

1 1 

' 

20 

18,000 

1 - 

465 

482 

450,000 

l 

l 

500 

738J 

1 

898,000 

1 _ 

_ 1 

i 

ii| 

17,000 

! ~ 

30 

36! 

50,000 

1 

iol 

! 


— 

1 

4 ° 

1 , 

57 

87,000 
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anomaly that only rural co-operators of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State provinces could obtain help from the Land Bank. 

Societies of this kind aim at placing members in possession of an asset, 
their stock. When the stock becomes productive, the necessity for co-opera¬ 
tive creameries, co-operative bacon factories and the like arises naturally. 

The Ennersdale society was established on 14 October 1916 and com¬ 
pleted its purchase of live stock in the following December. Its ten mem¬ 
bers obtained 251 cows for £3000. On 31 October IQ17 the stock had in¬ 
creased by 173. 

Other societies of the same kind have been founded at Acton Homes, 
Bergville and Moorleigh in Natal, Muisvlakte (Someiset East) in the Cape 
Province, and Kapjes and Paul Roux in the Orange Fiee State. 

It is belived that this form of co-operation helps the small farmer more 
than any other; and the number of enquiries received seems to show that 
it will soon be established throughout the Union and particularly in the 
Orange Free State and Natal. 

Co-operative Cheesemaking Societies. — Two co-operative cheesemak¬ 
ing societies have been established in the Orange Free State. They have 
been working so short a time that a definite opinion as to them cannot be 
expressed, but their prospects appear to be good. 

Co-operation among Wool Producers. — It is likely that wool farmers 
will establish societies for the purpose of marketing their wool and that they 
will need financial help from the Land and Agricultural Bank. 

Maize Selling Co-operative Societies. — M the societies for the sale of 
maize in Transvaal and the Orange Free State have granaries or depots at 
convenient centres for storing the maize. It is graded when it is delivered, 
and an advance, proportionate to its grade, is made to the member deliver¬ 
ing it. All the maize is pooled, and after it has been sold, usually at the 
end of May, the average value obtained for each grade is ascertained, and 
on this basis the difference between the amount realized and the amount 
advanced is paid to the members. 

The advance made to a member is intended to provide him with an 
immediate return on the cost of production. The amount suggested for it by 
the Land Bank’s board is about 6s. 6 d. a bag, which would allow 4s. 6 d. for 
the cost of production and a profit of 2s. This would leave between the 
advance and the sum the maize would actually fetch a margin which would 
cover the value of the farming requisites supplied to the member concerned. 
If the price of maize were high throughout the year a small distribution 
could be made from time to time, instead of a single distribution after the 
grain has been sold. The directors of the various societies agree in principle 
with these views of the board ; but consider them impracticable because 
they have to compete with private dealers and must therefore offer advan¬ 
ces approximately equal to the prices these dealers pay. The board has 
therefore not pressed its suggestions, but has endeavoured to influence the 
directors every year to fix a low rate of advaaces. Since it has taken this 
action deferred payments ( achterschots) of about 2s. a bag have been made 
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to members for the maize seasons of 1914,1915 and 1916. Previously the 
advance was always more than the amount eventually realized. 

The only maize selling co-operative society in Natal adopts a different 
method from the Transvaal societies. It has no depots or granaries and 
makes no advances : members merely undertake to sell their maize through 
it. The maize is not pooled but is sold for the members individually, each 
of them having a separate account. This form of co-operation is simple 
and inexpensive: it involves no unproductive capital expenditure, no 
costs of handling and no existence of capital with which to make ad¬ 
vances. 

Central Agehidy for Co-operative Societies , Limited . —This agency was 
founded in order to dispose of the produce of co-operative societies and sup¬ 
ply them with fanning requisites for sale to their members. 

The issued capital is £1800 and accumulated profit and reserves amount 
to £8773. The commission charged by the agency is now at the rate of 
1 Yz P er cent. 

Turnover. — The following figures show the volume of the business of 
the societies in the last three years : 



1915 

1916 

I 9 1 ? 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Produce. 

Farming requisites, including grain bags. 

1 566,470 ! 

I 1*7,903 

454.415 

144-365 

517.58a 

159,276 

Total . . 

I 694.373 

598,780 

676,858 


It is seen that the sale of agricultural products has diminished sensibly 
in spite of the rise in prices. The sale of farming requisites has, on the other 
hand, increased absolutely ; but the rise in prices has certainly lessened this 
apparent increase in the sale of material and has perhaps outweighed it. 


§ 2. T!he Credit afforded to Co-operative Societies 
by the Land Bank. 

On 31 December 1917 the total amount owed to the Land and Agricul¬ 
tural Bank by the co-operative societies in the three provinces was £ 443,722, 
this being the sum of its advances. 

The advances authorized to Transvaal societies amounted to £430,600 
and they owed £366,985 on 31 December; the advances authorized to 
societies in the Orange Free State amounted to £69,500 and these societies 
owed £49,170 on 31 December; to Natal societies advances amounting 
to £10,100 were authorized and they owed £6,022 on 31 December ; and 
at that date £21,544 were owed by societies in liquidation. 

As regards the purpose of advances : 

In the Transvaal fifteen societies whose main business is the sale of 
produce and the supply of farming requisites were granted £430,100 and 
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Table II. — Advances to Co-operative SoLietics. 


Name of Society 


Advances authoiized 

I Union band Bonk 
Transvaal 1 


I •§§ 

Band Bank I $ o 


Tr vnsv^al 

1. Centraal Westelike Ko-opeiatieve l+and- 

bouw Vereeniging . - .... 

2 . Ernielo Ko-operatieve Vereeniging . . . 

3. Heidelberg Ko-operetiev$ Bandb. Veree¬ 

niging 

4 Hoogeveld Ecndiaeht Ko-operatieve Ve -1 
rceniging .... 

Koster Ko-operatieve Eandb. Vereeniging 
lyichteuburgKo-operatieve Bandb.Vereen 
Iyijaenburg > » » 

Magaliesberg * Tabakplanters 

Vereeniging . . ... 

Marico Boeien Ko-operatieve Vereeniging j 
Middelburg Eandbouwers Ko-operatieve | 
Vereeniging. ... 

11. Olifantsrivier Ko-operatieve Dorscbweik 

12. Pretoria I^ndbouw » Vereeniging 

13. Rustenbnrg Boeren » ? 

14. Standerton Ko-operatieve Boeren Veree¬ 

niging . 

15 Waterberg Eandbouwers Ko-operatieve 

Vereeniging. 

16. Wolmaransstad Ko-operatieve Bandbouw 
Vereeniging . . 

Total 

Orange Free State 

r. I$xceHor Ko-operatieve Zuivel Vereenig 

2. Frankfoit 

niging . 

3. Kestell 


I 5/oo, 
I 8,010 


110.000 
1,000 
j 11,000 


4 Kopjes 
5, Vrede 
niging 


I/imlbouw Veree- 
Zuivel Vereenig. 

» u 

I# uidbouw Veree- 


Total 


Nvtu. 


I 


1. Acton Homes Dairy Co-operative Society 
3. Bnnersdale Farmers* » » | 

3. Ennersdale Dairy * j> 

Total . . 


Cash 

Credits 


Total 

Amount 

authorised 

& 


Amount 
owing 
on 31 Bee, 
19 17 

(including 

interest) 


5,000 — 


500 

7,50o| 

7,000 


h 5 00 

l 2,000 j 
2,000] 


— 2,250' 




45,000 

50,000 

48,187 

22,000 

30,000 

29,180 

30,000 

30,000 

29,500 

39,000 

49,000 

45.398 

15,000 

16,0 DO 

16,000 

28,000 

39,000 

37 *M 3 

3 , 5 oo 

3,500 

1,000 

30,00 >j 

30,000 

— 

— 

500 

4,554 

57,000 

60,000 

58.500 

— 

5,000 

280 

5,000 

12,500 

8,285 

17,000 

24,000 

21,410 

45,000 

53 , 100 

45.996 

5,000 

6,000 

2,650 

19,000 

22,000 

18,026 

360,500 

430,600 

366.979 

1 

• 1,500 

C,ooo 

1 

1,500 

25,000 

1 27,000 

12,227 

2,000 

I 4 > 00 ° 

3.514 

2,500 

| 2,500| 1,579 

27 * 75 ° 

30,0001 3 0 /348 

61,750 

69,500 

49,168 

I 

2,100 

2,100 

1 

2,110 

5,000 

5,ooo 

i,6ir 

3,000 

1 3*000 

2,300 

10,100 

10,100 

, 6,021 
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owed £366,735 on 31 December; and one Threshing Machine Society was 
granted £500 and owed £250 on 31 December. 

In the Orange Free State two sale and supply societies were granted 
£57,000 and owed £42,576 on 31 December ; two cheese factory societies 
were granted £10,000 and owed £ 5> OI 4 on 3 1 December ; and one dairy 
live stock society was granted £25°° and owed £1,579, on 31 December. 

In Natal one sale and supply society was granted £5,000 and owed 
£1,611 on 31 December ; and two dairy live stock societies were granted 
£5,100 and owed £4,410 on 31 December. 

The only societies which went into liquidation were sale and supply 
societies. 

Table II shows for each society the amount of the bank’s advances 
and the sum still owed on 31 December 1917. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


THE RATE OF CO-OPERATIVE PROGRESS IE DIFFERENT PARTS OF INDIA — 
Bn bike (R B.) in The Bombttv Cu-opcuitivc Quarterly, Vol. I, Series I, June 1917. 

Nothing is more difficult than to establish a criterion by which the 
rate of progress in co-operation in various parts of India can be judged. 
The Indian government annually publishes an abstract showing the num¬ 
ber of co-operative societies and their membership, capital and disburse¬ 
ments, and these are indeed four capital facts. But although these statis¬ 
tical tables afford some material for conjecture they do not allow the moral 
progress involved to be gauged. The number of societies, for instance, is 
a trustworthy criterion only when it is considered in relation to the area 
and the population of each province and the average membership and aver¬ 
age capital of societies. 

In the following tables we place in juxtaposition figures for 1914-1915 
enabling the reader to judge how far the mere number of societies is a 
satisfactory index of progress. 


ix. 



1 Total number 

1 

Number 

Name of province 

^ of societies 

Name of province 

of societies 
per xoo,ooo 
inhabitants 

1 

1. Punjab. 

1 

3,337 

1 

1. Punjab.! 

16.7 

2. United Province. 

; 

1 2,962 

2. Central Provinces. . . . 

16.5 

3. Central Provinces . , . . 

1 2,297 * 

3. Burma. 

14.I 

4. Bengal. 

1,992 

4. 3 «fysore State. 

12.5 

5. Madras. 

1,600 

5. United Provinces. 

6.3 

6 . Burma „. 

1,489 

6 . Bengal. 

4-4 

7 . Bihar and Orissa. .... 

1,087 

7. Bombay. 

4-3 

8 . Bombay. 

836 

8 . Madras.. 

3-9 

9. Mysore State. 

725 

9. Bihar and Orissa .... 

1 

3 -x 
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III. 


IV. 



Number 


Average 

Name of pounce 

of societies 
per 

Name of province 

membershiD 


1000 square miles 


oi a socket; 

* 


• 


1. Punjab . . ... 

• • 33*3 

1. Boiibav 

103 

2. United Pi o\ nuts 

26.4 

2. Madir^. 

72 

3. Bengal . . 

• ; * 25-5 

3 3 I\-»»u. State. . . 

7 - 

4. Mvsore Stat^ . 

. 25.0 

4 Bengal. 

5 -J- 

5. Cential Province- . 

. . 23.2 

5 i> hai a’ii Ci'^su . . . . 

5 * 

6 Bihar and On=>-a. 

i 3 -x 

6 Punjab .... 

47 

7 stadias . 

11.3 

7 Ui'.te'i Piu\inces. 

40 

8. Burma . . . 

925 

> Bun 'a . . 

2^ 

0. Be mb ay 

68 

C U + lal Pi ^ xUi t- . . . 

22 


Name of pro\iocs 


Aierage * orbing 
capital 
per society 

Rs 


i Bombay . 

Madras . . . . 
j. Punjab 

*. Buima. . . . 

5. Bengal. . . . 

6. ^Ivsore State. 

7. United Provinces. 

8. Bihar and Orissa. 

9. Central Piovinces 


‘**775 

8,SSo 

5 , 

5 . 58 b 

5 oi 9 

3,906 
3,359 
3 ,M 3 


The actual amount of working capital invented in the co-operative 
movement must again be judged relatively to the number of members. 
Nothing stultifies the work of a co-operative society as much as in¬ 
adequate finance. The figures for 1915-1916 are as follows: 


% 
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I. II. 


Name ot province 

Working 

capital 


Name ot province 

Working 
capital 
pet member 


Rs. 



Rs 

I 

'. Punjab. 

• ■ 2/15,03000 

r. 

Buinia. 

1 

• . 221 

2. Madras. 

. . 1,68,8^,000 

-. 

Punjab.* . 

139 

\ Bengal. 

. . 1,2.4,4s,000 

% 

Cential Pioviuces . . 

• • 132 

. United Provinces . . 

. . . 1,20,34,000 

I. 

Madias .... 

• • 123 

Burma . . 

• • r,<' 3 . 39 ,oo" 


Bengal .... 

. . 102 

» . Bombay. 

. . . 90,00,000 

0. 

Bombay 

. 91 

Genital Provinces . . 

• • 87,09,000 

7. 

United Pioviuces. 

. . 90 

Mysore State . . . . 

■ * ■ 44,20,700 

S. 

Bihar and Orissa 

70 

>. Bihui and Oiissa . . 

■ • ■ 43,27,000 

0. 

Mysoie State . . . 

. . 68 


The figures in Statement II are misleading because the working ca¬ 
pital or provincial banks, central banks and primalv societies has been ta¬ 
ken together in order to obtain the totals. The capital of a central bank 
figures again irnthe capital of the primary societies tc which it is advanced, 
and is therefore reckoned twice over in the provinces which, like the United 
Provinces, depend on a central bank system. Where there is also a pro¬ 
vincial bank, as in the Central Provinces and Bihar, the same capital is 
frequently reckoned three times over. 

To counteract this error Statement III shows the actual amount of 
working capital available per member of the agricultural societies, for whose 
benefit the whole system ultimately exists. 


Name ot province 


Working capital available 
per member in agricultural 
pmnaiy societies 

Rs. 


1. Burma.... 3 

2. Punjab. 105 

3. Madras. . 74 

4. Central Provinces . ... 70 

5. Bombay. 60 

0. Bengal. #,0 

7. United Provinces. . . ^. 

8. Mysore State. 44 

9. Bibar and Orissa.. 30 
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Of the iolbwim; statements the fust show- the amount of deposits 
1 ctgncultural societies, the ^eerndthe amounc ot rlcposits per head re¬ 
ceived fiom membsis of societies or all kinds take 1 together, and the third 
the t jtdl iese^ ve fund of all classes of societies 



Amount 

ot 

deposits 


Amount 

Oi 



Total 

Name or province 

1. 

agrici 1- 
tural 
sccieties 

Name of province 

deposits 

per 

member 


Name of piovmce 

i-escrve 

fund 


lakhs 

- 

Rs. 


- 

lakhs 

1 Pui Ja >. 

2403 

Bombav. 

20 

r. 

Puujab. 

29 16 

2 P> nubiv . 

15 22 

Btiujal. . . . 

IO 

2 . 

United PiovuiCf 4 - 

9.90 

3. 1>< 11 ~al. 

88 ) 3 

Ola liras* 

8 

3 . 

Bengal. 

8.31 

4. 01 n - 

-s. 

/ 

Punjab ... 

7 

4 

Billina. 

8.18 

^ 11 h u ’ O x—a 

5 U b 

Mys a State. 

7 


Oladra-s . 

8 06 

\ I ^ ti 1 J n lac 4 ' 

2.63 • 

Cc iaa P*o\ rcc . 

3 

6. 

13 >innay . 

4.70 

7. G nil U p» > Mice-' 

lb 7 

bilix an hiw 

3 

7 . 

Ceulial Province- 

3 77 

S. Ihrma . 

I 30 N 

1 llxlul P V Ml c- 

1 


L1I1 a aii 1 Oiissc. 

2 69 

r. 01 -<uil State . 

T 14 Q 

Lull* a . . . 

r 

). 

OlyHii^ State. . . 

1.59 


Space cannot be spared for more of these statements. At least fifty 
of them would be needed to afford a thorough view of the relative position 
of each province in all the various aspects in which progress in co-operation 
can be studied. 


CAN AHA. 


THE PRODUCTION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE SALK OF WOOL —Prolessor Tisdaile 
nt the Univeisity ol Saskatchewan, The Futuie ot Canadian Wool in Fainw's Adiocate 
and Humt Journal , Vo* 1,111, No 13^1, Winnipeg, 5 June 191S. 

Present circumstances are extremely favourable to producers of wool; 
and it is likely that this situation will be maintained for many years after 
the peace for there has been an almost general reduction of the world's 
flocks and there will be in all countries a great demand for wool with which 
to replace exhausted stocks and produce large quantities of cloth. 

In 1913 there were 2,128,331 sheep in Canada; in 1917 there were 
2,369,358. Thus in the four years their number has slightly increased, an 
interesting fact a* things are at present. 
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We have already noticed the efforts of the federal and the provincial 
governments to develop the advance sale of cleaned and graded wool (1). 
This entepnse becomes more important^year by year and is one of the most 
influential factors developing sheepfarming in Canada. The appended 
table shows the progress made in selling graded wool co-operatively in the 
various provinces. 

Some of the figures referring to 1917 are approximate only, but there 
is reason to believe that they are under rather than over the actual figures 
which it has not been possible to obtain. The table show's that there was 
an enormous increase in the co-operative sale of wool between 1914 and 1917, 
and that it has extended to all Canadian provinces. About 90 per cent, 
of the sheepfarmers adopted this new method of selling in 1917. 

It is also interesting to notice that under the.co-operativc system sell¬ 
ing prices have alwav been distinctly higher than those which local store¬ 
keepers and wooldealers have offered. It is estimated that graded wool, 
sold co-operatively, fetched on an average from 3 to 5 cents a pound more 
than the average price obtained by farmers who sold their wool directly, 
and in some cases this difference was from 8 to 10 cents a pounds. In 1914 
the average price throughout the Dominion of graded wool was 26 cents a* 
pound ; in 1915 it W'as 27.2 cents ; in 1916 it was 32.83 cents ; and in 1917 
it was a little more than 60 cents. This last average will probably be equal¬ 
led this 3 Var, wdiile the quantity of wool sold is expected to show an increase 
of some two million pounds. 


1314 1915 1317 


Province 

Number 

Quantity Number Quantity 

Number 

Quantity 

Number 

Qunntitj 


of 

■^old 

Oi 

srld 

of 

=o.d 

01 

sold 


T'emDers 


member* 


members 


members 


* 

- 

lbs > 


ilbs ) 


Ub* 

- 

tlb* j 

Prince Edward Is- 









land. . . . 

— 

_ 

58 

5.406 

3S2 

28 176 

— 

24,000 

Nova Scotia . , . 

— 

— 


I2,2;i 

224 

r«,44i 

— 

37.804 

New Brunswick. . 

*7- 

— 

9 

1,103 

39 

5,130 

— 

6.55S 

Quebec. 

93 

12,000 

975 104,192 

1,616 

l68,/OI 

1,876 

218,658 

Ontario .... 

69 

15.742 

81 

20,295 

69 

17,989 

— 

298,790 

Manitoba .... 

X3S 

44.059 

193 

75,425 

440 

150,939 

— 

170,000 

Saskatchewan . . 

179 

69,^04 

318 150,328 

487 

179,890 

660 

388,888 

Alberta. 1 

63134.427 

I09‘2o8,368 

609 1,138,470 

75° 1,850,000 

British Colombia . j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

15.751 

60 

10,200 

Total . . . 1 

542 275.632 

I . 9 ( .6 577.478 

3.9281 

.■23. 87' 

3.316 3,104,805 


(1) Sec our issue for February 1917, page 14. 
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FRANCE. 

AGRICEI/TCRAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES — Chnnbit of'Deputies: Re bo it matte, tn 
the naut o* the Biuiga Comm ^ion charged to entwine the proposed law -fixing the ordi¬ 
nal bvdgt: oj the civil strode fo) 1918, the 3 / nis*iv '>f 4 g/iculture and Victualling, by M. 
Adiun Lu/iac 

Agricultural credit and co-operation depended in 1914 on four funda¬ 
mental laws : that of 5 Xovember 1894 which created the local credit funds ; 
that of 31 March 1899 which instituted regional credit ‘funds and placed 
at their disposal the funds paid into the Treasury by the Bank of France, 
in \irtue of the agreement made with the latter when its privilege was re¬ 
newed ; that of 29 December 190b, which regulates the allocation by the 
regional funds of advances to the agricultural producers' co-operative so¬ 
cieties ; and that of 19 March 1910 which institutes individual long-term 
credit for small rural holdings. Thus before the war the funds of agricul¬ 
tural uedit already had the task of granting, to individuals or collective 
bodies long and shou-teim loans for the work of agricultural production. 
Sii ee the war, laws anting out of existing circumstances have been added 
to those 111 force and have consideiably enlarged the field of action. They, 
are : 

1st. The law of 0 0 < tober 191G which provides that advances from 
the funds for agiicultural credit may be made to the communes by the re¬ 
gional funds for the purpose of bringing abandoned lands under cultivation. 

2nd. The laws of 2 January and 7 April 1917 which extend the be¬ 
nefit of these advances to the departments and co-operative societies and 
associations for mechanical cultivation which are occupied with restoring 
to productivity lands which have remained incultivated. 

immediately after the law of 7 April 1917 had been passed co-operative 
societies for the cultivation and the farming in common of the soil arose. 
The first of them were due to the Departmental Committee for the Culti¬ 
vation of Abandoned Lands of Haute Garonne which had unsuccessfully 
tried to form communal committees for agricultural action. This depart¬ 
mental committee founded seven co-operative societies, in form civil so¬ 
cieties, which grouped 155 members representing more than 2,000 hectares 
of land. From eight to ten analogous co-operative societies are on the 
point of being constituted in the arron^issement of Mirande (Gers), one in 
the neighbourhood of Dreux (Eure-et-Loir) and another in the JLsfcre. 

The co-operative societies of Haute Garonne have taken the form of 
civil societies embracing several communes, and their support is derived 
from the land of their members which is delivered to them. Only half 
the profits, if there are any, is divided among the members, proportion¬ 
ately to the land they have contributed and its cultivated area. The other 
half constitutes a common fund which serves to meet the losses of similar 
societies in the same department. If the reserve funds are insufficient to 
cover losses, the excess of these is borne and distributed according to the 
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conditions fixed for the distribution of profits, that is proportionately to 
the land respectively contributed by the members and its cultivated area. 
The co-operative societies of Gers are organized on the same buses. 
In Eure-et-Loir, on the other hand, the form of a joint-stock company, 
having a variable capital, has been preferred. 


ITALY. 

I. THE NEVT REGULATION or THE “SOCIE'IA DEGEI AGRICOEIORI ITALIANI ”. 

BolL'ltiiio tL'Ua Socictd dtji uolto, i ItaHam , Rome, Xo 30 April iyis. 

At the geneial meeting of this Society of Italian Agriculturists, held 
in Rome on the 14th of last April, certain important modifications of the 
society’s by-laws were discussed and approved. They aim at stimulating 
the growth of the association which now groups 3,597 membeis (1). The 
innovations, which had been prepared by an ad hoc committee, fall under 
the following heads : 

1) Questions concerning agricultural policy come first of all within 
the province of the society. Article I of the new by-law states that the 
society will “ carry out and support the initiative of national agricultural 
policy This statement confirms and reinforces the last clause of article* 
2 which states that the society proposes to reach its ends not only by super¬ 
vising the application of laws relating to agriculture, but also by evoking 
other legislative measures which will be profitable to agriculture. 

2) Another notable innovation is the decentralization of the society 
by the institution of branches for departments, provinces, circondarii and 
mandamenti. Such decentralization aims at widening the bases of the 
association, making a deeper and closer study of local agricultural questions 
and a better guardianship of agricultural interests within single districts 
possible. In this way* the economic and agricultural position of each district 
can be reviewed, its variations followed, the improvements necessary to it 
indicated, and a practical work of supervision carried on. This detailed 
work which the branches carry on will, as the report of the committee 
which studied the innovations explains, be connected with the central office 
and elaborated by the society's administrative council, which will thus col¬ 
lect elements of inspiration for duties which will lead to a sane agricultural 
policy" in relation both to general legislative action and to district and local 
enterprise. There should be legislation which varies in accordance with 
the different needs of the agricultural classes, and the changing demands of 
the home and foreign trade in the products of the soil. The institution of 
branches further allows members at a distance, who do not habitually at¬ 
tend the meeting at Rome, to assemble and to take part in elections by send¬ 
ing their own representative to the central council, for the presidents of 

(x) See the report for 1917 of the president of the society which was distributed at this ge¬ 
neral meeting. 
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departmental branches belong by right to this body, and to take part in 
initiative of local interest. By simple formalities membeiship of the same 
council is also acquired by the presidents of the larger district agricultural 
associations, such as the Associazione Agraria Frialana, the Socichi Agraria 
di Lombardia, the Associazione per gli Interessi Agrari del Mczzogiorno, 
and the Associazione Agrariu Bolognese, and thus it is possible to enter into 
intimate and profitable relations with these societies which boast of noble 
traditions and develop an admirable activity. 

3) The member’s subscription has been reduced to ten liras a year 
and thus all agriculturists are enabled to enter the society. 

4) Finally, the institution of a permanent committee of organization 
and propaganda is of the first importance. It has already begun its work 
and has decided to publish a daily agricultural newspaper. This decision is 
based on the necessity for according a larger and worthier place in the Ita¬ 
lian press to agricultural policy, in order that public opinion and the guid¬ 
ing agencies of the State be interested in it to an extent correspondent to 
the importance of the continually growing problems which will have to be 
solved during and after the war. 

Aren technical committee fur the preservation of agricultural products and 
the preserving industry has also .been formed. Altogether thertfore the per¬ 
manent technical committees now number sixteen.* The}' are the com¬ 
mittees of: 1) Agricultural instruction and science as applied to agiiculture; 
1 a) Institutions for agricultural experiments and education and the staffs of 
these institutions ; 2) The cultivation of cereals, meadows and herbaceous 
plants in general and the requisite fertilizers and seeds; 3 a) Stockbleeding 
in general; 3 b) Specialised horse-breeding; 4) Forestry and forest industries ; 

5) Viticulture and the production of wine and of alcohol; 6) Olive growing 
and the production of oil; 7) Sericulture and the production of mulberries ; 
apiculture ; fisheries ; aviculture; 8) Fruit-growing, horticulture and garden¬ 
ing ; 0) Rural mechanics, building, improvements and irrigation ; 10) Di¬ 
seases of plants ; 11) Conditions of agriculture and the agricultural c’asses 
at home and abroad, agricultural contracts, rural legislation, credit and co¬ 
operation in agriculture ; 12) Trade in agricultural products and live stock, 
cost of transport, customs: 13) Preservation of agricultural products, 
food-preserving industry; 14) Permanent committee of organization and 
propaganda. 

The society’s general meeting was followed by the eighteenth Congress 
of Italian Agriculturists at which various subjects were discussed, among 
them that most important question of forest stocks. A resolution insti¬ 
tuting in Italy provincial agricultural chambers was approved) and another 
to the effect that laws should be proposed protecting small properties, 
and forming family properties which would be inalienable, indivisible and 
exempt from sequestration. A third resolution concerned improvements 
and irrigation 4 n the south. 
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3. THE “ FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE DELLE COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE — 
La Coopeiasirmc Italians Milan, No. 1393, 26 April 1918. 

As our readers will recollect (1) tliis National Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies declared itself formed on the 24th of last February at 
a congress of co-operative societies held at Reggio Emilia. Its object is es¬ 
sentially to give and new a vigorous impulse to these societies and to regula¬ 
rize and render scientific their activity (2). We will note the most interest¬ 
ing of its by-laws which were recently approved by its federal council. 
Its headquarters are at Bologna, one of the greatest agricultural centres 
of Italy, and it aims at “ co-ordinating and bringing to bear on a larger de¬ 
velopment of agriculture all the scattered energies of labour and all co-oper¬ 
ative effort, creating in Italy a weighty combination of productive energy 
which will enable field-labourers, stimulated by a more direct interest, to 
become a factor which will raise the economic ’condition of the labour¬ 
ing mass of the population and of the country. To reach this end it proposes : 
a) to favour the constitution and developmnt of agricultural co-operative 
societies, colonies and collective farms in all districts of Italy; b) to main¬ 
tain the moral and economic superiority of agricultural co-operation, fight¬ 
ing-all forms of that exploitation and parasitism of middlemen which inter¬ 
venes between the landowner and the labourer, and facilitating in every way 
the direct taking, of farms by tillers of the soil united in agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies, c) to institute commercial offices and agencies for the col¬ 
lective acquisition of primary materials necessary to agriculture, and of 
agricultural machines, implements, etc., and for the production of fertili¬ 
zers and articles useful to agriculture ; d) to provide for a better protection 
of agriculture from losses caused by fire, hail, the diseases and mortality 
of live stock,etc., by means of mutual insuring organizations \e) toassume 
the management of farms directly or on behalf of federated organizations ; 
f) to found scientific bureaux and experimental laboratories in order to 
bring to agricultural activity the greatest possible contribution in suggestions 
and practical aid. 

Agricultural labourers' co-operative societies and their local groupings 
in Italy may without distinction belong to the federation if they are open to 
all and if they develop their class activity under the direction of the national 
agencies for co-operation and defence. But in order to be admitted a co¬ 
operative society must be enrolled by the National Teague and "must be¬ 
long to the National Federation of Tillers of the soil. 


(1) See our issue for April 1918. 

{2) lua meeting held at Rome on the r4th of list April on the initiative of the Catholics 
the formation of another federation, the National Federation of Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of Production and Labour, was resolved. See in this connection Azionc Socialc , the 
organ of the Economic and Social Union of Italian Catholics, Faenza, No. 8,15-30 April 1918. 
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Working funds are supplied by: i) the contributions of co-operative 
societies and their federations; 2) a percentage on the business done and on 
profits, allocated to the federation either by the by-laws or by special reso¬ 
lution ; 3) the receipts derived from the direct management of the offi¬ 
ces, trading establishments, insuring institutions, industrial establishments, 
etc., held bv the federation; 4) the extraordinary income, gifts, legacies, 
compensations, which the federation may receive. 

The federated co-operative societies are obliged annually to pay a con¬ 
tribution of 25 liras for every 100 members enrolled, and are also obliged to 
subscribe 100 liras for every 25,000 liras of their share capital. 

The agencies by means of which the federation is active are the general 
meeting of members, the council' of administration and the college of ac¬ 
countants. This last also acts as a college of arbiters to compose and resolve 
the differences which may arise between the co-operative societies and the 
local federations or consortia, between the co-operative societies and the Na¬ 
tional Federation, and between the local federations or consortia and the 
National Federation. To these agencies there is added a technical com¬ 
mittee, which is consultative and has five members, chosen from experts 
in co-operation and agriculture who do not belong to the federated societies. 


3. THE FORMATION OF CONSORTIA FOR THE MECHANICAL TILLING OF THE 
SOIL. — Bjllettino dslVAjricoltura, Milan, 17 May 1918. 

Since last year the Agricultural Committee of Casalmaggiore (Cremona) 
has, in view of the necessity of practically solving the important problem of 
tilling, the soil mechanically in the lower Cremonese, promoted and brought 
about the formation of small associations of agriculturists who practise 
mechanical ploughing in common. The consortia hitherto constituted 
and now regularly at work number fifteen, and are scattered among the 
various communes of the circondario of Casalmaggiore. The advantages 
which local agricultural economy derives from them quickly became so 
evident that the aforementioned committee determined, in view also of 
the possibility of rapidly bringing into being other associations of the kind, 
to unite the consortia themselves in a single organization to be known as the 
Federation of the Consortia of the Lower Cremonese for the Practice of 
Mechanical Ploughing. This Federation proposes to constitute new con¬ 
sortia, to acquire fuel in common and to conduct a workshop for repairs. 

In order to favour this movement the Ambulant Chair of Agriculture of 
Cremona has compiled and circulated the following model by-laws for a 
consortium for the acquisition and use of tractors (motor ploughs). The 
value of a consortium of the kind contemplated is that it can be annexed to 
any co-operative society already in existence — a rural fund, a collective 
cellar, a collective dairy, an agricultural union, etc. 

1. The members of... form a consortium for the acquisition of me¬ 
chanical tractors and their use in the fields they cultivate. 
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2. The consortium will be administered and managed by the co-oper¬ 
ative association, in accordance with rules fixed in agreement with the 
meml»cr* of the consortium. 

3. The co-operative association will have the special management of 
the consortium, being guaranteed by the members of the latter for the ca¬ 
pital it has paid and has to pay. The security wiQ be supplied by the au¬ 
thorization to take advantage of the credit which the members of the con¬ 
sortium enjoy with the co-operative association or by the deposit of consoli¬ 
dated loan or other paper. 

4) Every member of the consortium will take one or more shares. 
Each ^hare will give the right to use the tractors over-....acres, equal to 
••..hectares. 

5) The work of the tractois will be debited to the members in pro¬ 
portion to the area ploughed. The price charged for ploughing should 
include all running expenses? and an amoitization quota to be fixed very 
carefully. 'The method of debiting costs will be fixed by the administration 
of the co-operative society. 

6) Tariffs will be fixed for the various areas which the members of 
the consortium wish to have ploughed with tractors m addition to the areas 
winch they have the right to* have thus ploughed, and other tariffs for non¬ 
members. 

7) As regards the order in which land is ploughed^ the areas corre¬ 
sponding to the quotas paid by members will be ploughed first, then addition¬ 
al areas belonging to members, then areas belonging to non-members. 

8) The land of members will be ploughed in turn, according to a fixed 

order. 


SPAIN’ 

THJ H CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY OF THE “CASA DE GANADEROS ” OFSARAGOZZA 
— Mem )ria sobre el funciouamento y rcsultados dc la leehcria cuopercitiva tn el afio 1017 
(.Report on the Wot km 4 of and the Results obtained by tin Co-vpctafivt Dairy in 1917). Tip 
Eneuademaeidn “Heraldo”, Saragozza, iqib. 

The report on the year 1917 which we are about to examine shows 
that the Co-operative Society for the Sale of Milk, w T hich the Casa de Gana- 
deros in Saragozza founded in 1915, attained last year to noteworthy results. 

As we are dealing with one of the first co-operative societies of its kind 
in Spain it is opportune to sketch its organization. 

Only members of the Casa de Ganaderos may join the co-operative 
society as suppliers of milk, and co-operators are chosen by preference from 
the active members of the Aragonese Stockfarming Agricultural S} T ndicate. 
Members supplying milk are obliged to contribute all the milk produced 
by their registered cows, guaranteeing its quality. There are special rules 
for the keeping of byres, and special veterinary surgeons, nominated by 
the Casa de Ganaderos , are appointed to inspect the byres and the cattle. 
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The price of the milk received Jiom the suppliers is paid weekly' and is 
fixed by the directing council, in agieement* with the suppliers* general 
council, on the basis of the current price. 

One centime for every litre of milk obtained fiom supplieis belongs 
to the Casa de Ganaderos, as compensation for the hire of premises, for 
inteiest on advanced capital, for amortization and for other costs which 
the Casa meets directly. All other expenses attached to the business aie 
met by the co-operative bociet}" which, after deducting from the 
product of sales the centimes due to the Casa de Ganaderos and the 
amount of other expenses, distributes the residue among membeis in 
proportion to the amount of milk each of them has contributed. 

During the .whole of 1916 the co-operative society also practised the 
insurance of live stock belonging to members; but this insurance was, 
by a resolution of the members, directty assumed by the Casa de Ganaderos 
in 1917. { 

A'* regards results obtained 111 the 3 r ear we are examining, the report 
shows that the number of supplying member^ increased from 43 to 53, 
exclusively of those who gave notice before the end of the year that they 
wished to be enrolled. 

The general expenses be me by the Casa de Ganaderos for the piovision 
of equipment etc. amounted to 8,312.87 pesetas. It should be noticed 
that besides the insurance of live stock, already mentioned, it arranged 
loans for the purchase of milch-cows, secured by the cows, and for the 
purchase of food for live stock which the war made most difficult. 

Another series of difficulties had to be overcome in order to provide 
the machinery and material which are indispensable to treating milk, and 
which entailed large expenses, obliging the council to increase ‘the price of 
unbottled milk from 35 to 50 centimes the litre, and to increase advances 
to suppliers proportionately. 

During 1917 the.members biought 682,959.6 litres of milk to the dairy, 
and this was distributed and treated as is shown by the following figure*; 
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The income obtained by the sale of milk and its derivatives was 
244,619 54 pesetas and expenses were 244,181 46 pesetas The balance 
438 08 pesetas, was distributed among the membeis m propoitioi to th 
quantity of milk the}" had supplied 

It appears both from the data as to production and sale and from those 
as to expenditure that this co-operatne societ}, which has hardly leached 
its third \ear of activity, is economical!} m ^uch an excellent position that 
it may be expected to continue its course towards a complete attainment 
of the objects at which the Casa de Ganaderos aimed m instituting it, namely 
the successful management of dames m the pubhc interest, the acquisition 
of milch-cow s, the organization of the insurance of live stock, and the treating 
of milk m accordance with the dictates of hygiene 
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CANADA. 

PROTECTION OF FORESTS AGAINST FIRE IN 1916-1917 (1). 

OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Report of the Direciok or Forestry tor the Year 1917 v Part VI Annual Report, 
Department of the Interior. 1917) Ottawa, 1918. 

§ i. Value and extentof forests. 

The forests of Canada are a very valuable asset to the country, and in 
spite of the changes due to the war forest industries pursued in 1916 a steady 
course. A less production of lumber was compensated for by an increased 
production of pulpwood and ties and poles. 

The total value of the forest products of Canada in 1916 is estimated as 
follows: 

Ivumber, lath and shingles . *.$ 66,075,000 

Firewood. 62,000.000 

Pulpwood. 19,975,000 

Fence-posts and rails . 8,000,000 

Cross-ties. 3,750,000 

Square timber exported.*. 185,000 

Cooperage.' . 1,250,000 

Poles. 575,ooo 

I/ags exported. 850,000 

Tanning materials. 140,000 

Round mining timbers. 750,000 

Miscellaneous exports. 280,000 

Miscellaneous products. 9,000,000 

Total . . . 172,830,000 


(1) See also, on this subject, oui issue for August 1917, page 26. 
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In 1916-17, $750,000’were appropriated to the Forestry Branch by 
the Canadian government. 

The forests include first 23,026,640 acres within the forest reserves ; 
and secondly 138,000.000 acres in the districts of the fire-rangers, namely 
132,000,000 acres in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and 6,000,000 acres in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. 


§ 2. Generae organization of protection against fires. 

Originally the staff for the protection against fires was placed under the 
supervision of Crown Timber Agents. As the Forestry Branch extended its 
scope it gradually took over this supervision, but the direct work continued 
in many instances to be done b}' the Crown Timber Agents who reported 
on all matters relating to protection against fire to the Superintendent of 
Forestry. Eventually chief fire rangers were appointed to superintend the 
rangers in place of the Crown Timber Agents. Later the forest reserves were 
set apart, and a separate staff was organized for their management on the 
model of the United States Forest Service. The remaining forested area 
constitutes the fire rangers' districts, the organization of which is readjusted 
as further forest reserves are created. Such extension of the reserved area, 
by parliament, has generally kept pace with the growth of a public senti¬ 
ment in favour of the preservation of national resources and has therefore 
been intermittent and irregular. Thus in British Columbia forest reserves 
were constituted in response to a request from the community' for the pro¬ 
tection of the watersheds of streams used for irrigation. Those on the eastern 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains in Alberta followed upon propaganda work 
which cominced the men of the prairie provinces of the connection 
between the mountain forests and the flow oi the great prairie rivers. 

The organization of protection in the forested area outside the 
reserves, that is in the fire-ranging districts, differs from that within the 
‘reserves for the following reasons : 

1) The object to be attained is not the protection of watershed areas 
lightly covered with inferior species of trees but the preservation of 
resources in saleable timber which have a direct rather than an indirect 
value. 

2) The system of patrols is less intensive, and the districts have been 
less opened up by improved mean * of communication and transport. 

3) Regulations as to fire permits, the supervision of the burning of 
the settlers'slash am the proximity of settled areas bring the firerangers 
into more intimate contact with the general public. 

4) Appointments to the fire ranging staff are only temporary, in¬ 
stead of permanent. 

There is a distinction between the fireranging in the Prairie Provinces 
and in the Railway Belt of British Columbia. In the former, particularly 
in the north country, there are large areas where settlement is so remote and 
timber so scattered and inaccessible that they will probably be best managed 
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for a long time by a loosely organized iiie-ranging staff appointed only for 
the dangerous season. But in British Columbia the fire-rangers’ districts 
comprise areas in which there are valuable woods of saleable timber and 
sources of reproduction of calculable worth, and thjse should receive the 
utmost protection possible. The conditions for growth and the facilities 
for transport are such that these forests make the future development 
of the lumbeiing industry possible. In British Columbia, therefore, the 
fire-ranging organization should be looked upon merely as a temporary 
makeshift, and all non-agri cultural lands in the Railway Belt should 
evntually be set aside as forest reserves. 


§ 3. Forest fires in the dominion as a whoie. 

The season of 1916 brought far fewer risks of fires than the average sea¬ 
son. In the Railway Belt of Columbia the.driest period, which occurred 
in August, wasof short duration and was preceded by an exceedingly heavy 
rainfall in July. In theprovince* of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
the temperature in March and April was high and there were some fires in 
May. But comparatively heavy rains in the latter part of May and 
throughout the rest of the season reduced the danger, and there were 
altogether fewer Jdres than in either of the two previous seasons. 

The total number of fires reported during the year was 891, as 
compared with 1,455 in 1915 and 1,986 in 1914. Of the fires in 1916 there 
were I*j6 which burnt over an area of 10 acres or more, as compared 
with 343 in 1915 and 388 in 1914. The percentage of the total number 
of fires which burnt over ten acres or more was 16 in 1916, 24 in 1915 
and 20 in 1914. 

The total area over which the fires burnt in 1916 was 116,310 acres. 
This area comprised 2,000 acres of saleable timber, namel}* 4,608,000 feet 
board measure ; 4,340 acres of cordwood bearing 57,664 cords ; and 20,684 
acres of young growth. The fires going beyond ten acres spread over an 
average area of 796 acres each, as compared with 3,932 acres in 1915 and 
1,804 acres in 1914. 

The following figures show the causes of forest fires in Canada in 1916. 
For purposes of comparison figures referring to percentages are also given 
for the two previous yajrs. 
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It is seen that in spite of. the fact that attention has been called to 


the subject all over the country hundreds of fixes still occur every year owing 
to carelessness. Much is being done to prevent this by means of the press, 
public lectures and the public schools and in other ways. Officials of the 
Forestry Branch have visited the schools and talked to Ijhe pupils on this 
matter. 

In the three years reviewed, from 18 to 24 per cent, of the fixes have been 
caused by settlers, who make firesto clear their lands and often are rot able to 
to master them. On the Dominion forest reserves the setting out of fires 
is controlled by provisions of th Forest Reserves Act, and this legislation, 
with the regulations made under it, meets the needs of the case. But on 
the large areas of Dominion lands outside* the forest reserves the matter is 
governed by the provincial fire Acts or the homestead regulations, and 
except in British Columbia none of these contained until January 1917 any 
provisions which gave power to control the setting out of fires. The Fire 
Act of British Columbia has a clause which makes a permit necessary before 
a fire can be set out, and it has been in force for a number of years, and has 
worked successfully and withincreasing ease. Recommendations have been 
submitted and approved that the homestead regulations be amended so 
that a permit from a fire ranger become necessary before a settler, if he 
entered upon his homestead after the passage of the Order-in-Coundl 
establishing such regulations, can set out a fire to clear his homestead. Do¬ 
minion legislation can go no further in this matter. The provinces of Ma¬ 
nitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta have considered the question of changing 
their fire Acts so as to provide a system of permits; and legislation was pass¬ 
ed inManitoba and Saskatchewaniu the session of 1917 which should prove 
effective in the matter if there is proper co-operation between the Dominion 
and the provincial authorities in administering it. 

• Railways axe seen to have been responsiblefor20 per cent, of the fires 
in 1916 and 13 per cent, in 1915 and 1914. The control of the privately 
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owned railways, which form the greater part of the mileage of railroad in 
the West, is carried on by the railway companies under the orders of the 
Dominion Board of Railways Commissioners, and is subject to inspections 
by the officers of the Forestry Branch. On the publicly owned railways, 
that is on a portion of the Transcontinental Railways and the Hudson 
Bay Railway, the responsibility for all patrolling and inspecting belongs 
to the Forestry Branch, and one permanent and eight temporary inspectors 
are employed on the work. The railways have generally co-operated well 
in the work of protection and results have been good. The Edmonton, Dun- 
vegan and British Columbia Railway Company, which is responsible for 
66 of the total 174 fires charged to railways, has alone been remiss. Engines 
were carefully inspected from time to time ; and of 442 inspected 36 were 
found to be defective, including 17 on the Canadian Pacific Railway and 10 
on the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway 

On the government's railway the co-operation of the Hudson Bay Rail¬ 
way made conditions considerably better than in the previous year. The en¬ 
gineers in charge and the contractors worked with the inspectors of the Fo¬ 
restry Branch to improve the protection from fire, and as a result only 
1,640 acres were burnt over along this line as against one million acres in 
the previous yeai. 

Some difficulty is experienced in protecting railways chartered by the 
provinces which do not come under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Board 
of Railway Commissioners or any other form of Dominion jurisdiction. 

§ 4. The forest reserves. 

There were only 43 fires in the forest reserves in 1916 as compared with 
205 in 1915 and 408 in 1914, both of the latter years being very dry. Seven¬ 
teen of the fires, or 40 per cent., burnt over ten acres or more. They covered 
a total area of 18,628 acres, of which the greater part was grass land but 
which included 122 acres of saleable timber, 970 acres of cordwood and 340 
acres of young growth. 

The total sum of $91,520 was spent in the forest reserves in 1916 on 
improvements,of which the following directly increased the protection 
against fires: 


Improvements 



Cost 

Look-out towers. 

Number 

8 

$ 1,039 

Telephone lines. 

Miles 

22 

12,475 

Fireguards ploughed .... 


156 

1,241 

Fireguards cleared. 

» 

50 

2,332 

17,087 


The telephone lines do not of course serve exclusively to give protec¬ 
tion against fires, but this is very dependent on the system of eommunica- 
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tions which is being carefully planned in the forest reserves. The methods 
of constructing forest telephone lines, their use, and other methods of 
transmitting information are being studied with a view to preparing a 
manual for the instruction of forest officers. 

§ 5. The fire-rangers' districts. 

For the purposes of fire-ranging the province of Manitoba outside the 
forest reserves is divided into the districts of Manitoba South, Manitoba 
North, Pas and Port Nelson. 

Manitoba South was divided into thirteen patrols served by thirteen 
rangers who had four assistants. Patrols were made by canoe and on foot 
and also, on Lakes Winnipeg and Winnipegosis, by sailing boat. A small 
skiff having a detachable gazoline engine proved very useful. The 
heavy snowfall in the winter of 1915-1916 and the frequent rains in the 
spring and early summer of 1916 made the country very wet and less¬ 
ened the risks of fire Five large fires were reported: they covered an 
area of 1,040 acres and involved an expenditure of $7.20 exclusively of 
the cost of the regular rangers' service; they destroyed no saleable 
timber and very little young growth. Thirty-four small fires, which 
covered an area of not more than ten acres each, were extinguished by 
the rangers and caused no extra expense. 

In Manitoba North the fire-ranging is in charge of a superintendent who 
employs two motor-canoes and makes frequent in spections of outlying dis¬ 
tricts. If he cannot complete the reports and make maps of each of the 
fires during the summer he travels in the winter by dog train to secure the 
needed information. 

The actual patrolling is done by Indians who have an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the districts assigned them : they travel by canoe and work in 
pairs. Only six laige and six small fires occurred in 1916, and although 
th£y burnt over a considerable area they did little damage. 

The Pas district was guarded by a chief ranger and nine other rangers, 
eight of whom had assistants. All patrols were by canoe Only three fires, 
which burnt over 680 acres andi nvolved an expenditure of $79, exclusively 
of the cost of the rangers' service, were reported. The damage done was 
estimated at $2,000. 

The Port Nelson district was organised in the early part of 1916. Of the 
two rangers, of whom each had an assistant, one patrolled the Hayes river 
and the other the Nelson river, both in canoes. Patrolling was continued 
until late in October and no fires were reported. 

Saskatchewan For the purposes of fire-ranging Saskatchewan is 
divided into the Battleford and Prince Albert districts. These comprise 
all the timbered country south of the Churchill river and north of the Sas¬ 
katchewan river, outside the forest reserves, and have a total area of 
47*736 square miles. They are divided into the smaller rangers' districts 
wWbh vary in size from 391,680 to 2,534,400 acres. The Battleford district 
is divided into eleven rangers' districts, in each of which there are a chief fire- 
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ranger and one sub-chief fire ranger; and the larger Prince Albert district 
into seventeen rangers' districts, in each of which there are one chief fire 
ranger and two sub-chief fire rangers. The smaller districts are situated 
along the northern line of settlement where the danger of fire is at a 
maximum. In the larger districts only the used waterways are patrolled. 
The districts are much too large to give the best results, but the men are 
doing good work and there has been little loss from fire in the last two 
years. 

Patrolling is the primary work of the men, but when there is little dan¬ 
ger of fire they are employed on such tasks as keeping old trails and portages 
open, cutting new trails and portages, and making look-out towers, small ca¬ 
bins and storehouses. Within the year a fairly good supply of tools for 
fighting fires, portable telephones, equipment for constructing telephones, 
waggons, canoes and other necessary equipment have been deposited in 
the rangers' stations, thf cabins and the small depositories for tools. Each 
ranger must have the equipment in bio district always ready for imme¬ 
diate use. A supply of provisions is also deposited in the more remote 
districts. 

Eight large and twenty four small fires occurred in the fire-ranging 
districts in Saskatchewan in 1916. They burnt over 24,605 acre or less 
than 3 per cent, of the area patrolled, cost §135 to extinguish, in addition to 
the regular cost of the rangers' sendee, and did damage estimated at 5 5,820. 

Alberta. — Thi? province is divided, outside the forest reserves, into the 
four fire ranging districts of Edmonton, Me'Murray, Slave and Mackenzie 
River. In the Edmonton district a staff of about forty men was employed in 
1916, in the Me'Murray district about fifteen men; the Slave district was 
patrolled by two steamboats, each manned by a crew of three or four men, 
and also in one or two cases by canoes; in the Mackenzie district work was 
less exten rive and largely educational, and was carried on by a staff of four 
men directed by a government agent at Fort Simpson. Owing to the wea¬ 
ther the Mc'Murray, Slave and Mackenzie River Districts suffered compa¬ 
ratively little loss from fire. In the Edmonton district however, and espe¬ 
cially in the Peace River country, weather conditions and the fact that the 
country is being developed were responsible for a larger number of fires, in 
all 247 of which 25 covered more than ten acres each. About 40,000 acres, 
chiefly grass land and land previously burnt, were burnt over; but only 
about 5 per cent, of this area was covered with useful growth or saleable 
timber. 

A special inspection was made of the Mc'Murray and Slave districts, 
and it is expected that fire ranging on them will in consequence be 
reorganized. 

Notable progress was made in the matter of the protection against fixes 
along the railway lines, which was supervised by a dstrict fire inspector and 
his two assistants. Roth the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway took active steps in connection with the clearing of rights- 
of-way. The organization of patrols by the latter railway was much 
improved. 
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The protective work of the Edmonton, Dunvegan and British 
Columbia Railway was however less efficient. Towards the end of the year 
1916-1917 some steps were taken to clear the right-of-way 011 it which was 
in a dangerous condition 

The Railway Belt of British Columbia. — In this country the mountains, 
the more widely distributed settlement and the value of the timber make 
the fire rangers' districts smaller than elsewhere. The generally favourable 
weather and close attention to work on the part of the rangers made losses 
from fires in 1916 inconsiderable. In the coast district a lessening of the 
activities of lumber companies allowed the number of rangers to be reduced 
from twenty-three to twenty-one. The Lookout Mountain lookout station 
was completed. In the Salmon Arm district the burning permits entailed 
work which caused the number of rangers to be increased from sixteen 
to eighteen. In the Revelstoke district an extra ranger was employed to 
provide adequate 2>rotection for the great timber areas in the Spillamacheen 
River watershed which had liitherto been much neglected. 
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GERMANY. 

THE •* OSTPREUSSISCHE EAXDGESEELSCHAFT ” 
OF KOXIGSBERG IX 1016-1917. 


SOURCE: 

iucim ilrinxi'ki kulovisvtiox Year loib-rgi;, Vol IX, Pait 12 Beilin, Sep- 


^ I. Facts of general import. 

The Landgesellschajt of East Prussia, which has its headquarters at 
Konigsberg, described in a report covering the period from 1 April 1916 
to 31 March 1917 its activity within that year in the matter of land set¬ 
tlement. 

During that year the following properties were offered to the society : 

Administrative district of Allenstein . . 16 properties of an area oi 1,828.39 hectares 

» » > Gumbinnen . . 18 1 » * 1,545,29 » 

» 1 » Kdnigsberg . . i& » # » > » 3,516,95 » 

That is, in all. 52 j < > 6,8go.t>3 


In the preceding year 84 properties having an aggregate area of 
12443.53 hectares were offered. 

In 1916-1917 the society bought, in addition to the properties indicated 
in the report for the previous year : 

1) Figaiken in the district of Mohrungen, which has an area of 
295.68 hectares, for 477,500 marks or 1,614 marks the hectare. 

2) Neidenburg, No. 484, a communal property having an area of 
38.49 hectares, for 151,103 marks or 3,925 marks the hectare. This pro¬ 
perty has been devastated by the war. Under a ministerial order it was 
transferred to the society which undertakes the settlement of small holders 
at Neidenburg in order that it might be used for settlement of this description. 

At the close of the year 19x6-1917 the area available for settlement 
was 9,396.33 hectares. 
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On I April 1Q17 there had already been assigned to settlement 30,261.27 
hectares. 

Parts of this area had been ceded as follows: 


a) as independent Rentengiiter. 23,649.33 hectares 

b) as land rendering a due. 227.09 > 

c) woods, ponds, Restgiiter and land sold by 

amicable settlement. 4»935-34 J 

d) for roads and ditches and as land to be 

used for the needs of communes . . . 053.58 »> 


Giving a total of . . 29,865.34 


Up to 1 April 19x7 the settlers installed numbered 1777. Out of 
this number 737 or 42 per cent, belonged to East Prussia and 627 or 35 
per cent, to other parts of German}', while 413 or 23 per cent, were Ger¬ 
mans returned from Ru.ssia. 

These settlers brought with them 4,135 children under sixteen years 
of age and 995 older children. 

The holdings were settled as follows: 

33 per cent., settled by labourers and artisans 

had an area of 2 *4 hectares or less. . . that is 583 settlements 


60 per cent., settled by small and middling 
farmers had an area between 2 1 2 and 

25 hectares. 1060 >» 

7 per cent., were settled by large farmers or 

formed Restgiitef . X34 » 

As stated, therefore, the total wao. . . . 1777 > 


During the time covered by the report it was possible to instal only 
25 settlers on an area of 114,82 hectares. Xine of these settlers came from 
East Prussia, nine belonged to other parts of Germany and seven were 
Germans returned from Russia. 

As regards the settlement of men wounded in the war: 

Two such were installed 011 a property of 3 hectares at Theerwisch 
in the district of Ortelsbuig and three on a property of 4 % hectares belong¬ 
ing to the town of Ortelsburg. 

During this year the department of the society which is concerned 
with horticulture in gardens and orchards had a special development. 
The society owns some hundred model gardens, supervised by an inspector, 
in which there axe altogether 2978 large fruit-trees, 662 fruit-trees of medium 
size and thousands of berry-bushes, as well as new plantations of fruit- 
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bearing plants. Fifteen colonies have already supplied young fruit-trees. 
The winter frosts have however prevented this work from producing its 
rightful results. During the summer the society was endeavouring to 
extend the cultivation of vegetables. Two educational gardens were 
formed, one at Tiefenstein near Zinten and one at Keu-Legden in the dis¬ 
trict of Konigsberg. In order to educate farmers who own Rentengiitcr 
twenty-five lectures on the growing of fruit-trees and vegetables were de¬ 
livered. Professional gardeners, who could give practical instruction as 
to growing trees, were present. In the school at AHenstein-KoitatP for 
teaching agriculture to men injured in the war lectures on horticulture, 
illustrated by lantern-slides, were given, and the principles taught were 
applied on land of the school. This work was done by the society's hor¬ 
ticultural department, which also co-operated with a certain number of 
societies for the settlement of small holdings in drawing up schemes which 
could be applied to cultivable lands. 

The society founded during the year a central office to undertake pro¬ 
perty business, but fc r lack of a suitable staff this office has as yet not deve¬ 
loped. In consequence it has evidently been impossible to sell some good and 
fully farmed properties; the less good properties without stock or buildings 
have been unsaleable. In fact, in spite of the offer of 44 lots and the demand 
for them, it was possible in 1916-1917 to treat for only one of them. For 
the following year the .services of a specialist were engaged, but it does not 
seem that the situation as regards this matter was essentially changed. 


§ 2. — Dand settlement. 

I11 the previous year the business of land settlement was almost com¬ 
pletely arrested, but it cannot be said that the demand for land to be set¬ 
tled was defective. On the contrary applications for such land were extra¬ 
ordinarily numerous. In the first place they came from Germans who 
had returned from Russia in consequence of the war, and wished to buy 
land with their remaining wealth. They first established themselves as 
labourers on privately owned property in the country, but such situation 
satisfies them only temporarily for they have not lost the desire to farm 
on their own account. There were also soldiers wounded or mutilated 
in the war who wished to become settlers with the help of the capital they 
hoped to receive. A third categoiv is that of soldiers still in the army who 
have expressed a wish to buy land when the}’ are discharged. The society 
could supply all this demand only partially. There cannot now be quest¬ 
ion for the settlers of the necessary building works for which labour and 
material are lacking. For the moment only one thing can be contemplated, 
the simple purchase of the land,on which the necessary buildings will be 
erected later and winch will be cultivated. The lots to be settled which 
were furnished with buildings and available before the beginning of the 
war were not numerous and were sold in the year preceding that with which 
the report deals. As for new’ buildings on lands devastated by the war 
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and rebought by tbe society in 1915-16, those projected by the society could 
not be erected because the condition of the building market continued to 
be unfavourable. It is indeed easy to understand that it is impossible to 
undertake new building at a cost so high that settlers could not reach a 
position which would enable them to pa}" interest on capital thus invested. 

In the previous period settlers could provide for the buildings needed 
on a lot of from 10 to 13 hectares with a sum between 7,000 and 8,000 marks. 
In the year with which the report deals the society would have had to spend 
morfe than 40,000 marks for the same work on a lot of equal area. At the 
present time the supposition that settlers can obtain a yield which would 
allow them to pay interest on even half this sum is to be excluded. Dif¬ 
ficulties as grave are encountered when the matter of providing *tock is 
considered. Even if its provision be admitted to be material!}- possible 
— an improbable hypothesis — the price to be paid would be so high that 
no settler would risk it. While present conditions continue all settlement 
will be almost impossible. 

All we have said refers to such new settlements as may be planned. 
As regards the settlers who are already in possession of their lots, their situa¬ 
tion is on the whole not bad. During the first year of the war the payment 
of accounts and interest was subject to certain delays, but this state of af¬ 
fairs has since largely ceased to exist. It is natural that work has suffered 
owing to the increasing numbei of men who have joined the army. Tbe 
families of settlers have had comparatively large losses. It would also be 
a mistake to think that the settlers are doing particularly gccd business 
owing to the high price of products. The society knows by experience 
that this is not true. That from which the farms suffer most is the circtiin¬ 
stance that the whole burden falls on settlers' wives and their daughters 
who are old enough to be of use, since the settlers themselves and their 
sons are absent. The women may and do undertake the heaviest w< »rk, 
but it is difficult to replace a manV strength and insight. 

Hitherto pig breeding had been the chief source of the profit made 
by tlie small farmers. But circumstances have much changed and this 
industry is greatly hindered by the lack cf food for the pigs. Once the 
smallest farmer kept a fairly large number of pigs, but today there are 
hardly as many in a whole colony as there used to be on his holding. 

It is already difficult for occupiers of very extensive lots to procure 
the artificial manures necessary to their farms, and it is only very rarely 
that a settler can today supply his needs in this respect. All the trouble 
which the society has taken to help its settlers to buy these manures has 
been vain. It has had much difficulty in procuring them for the proper¬ 
ties it manages itself and farms directly as large farms. The settlers' farms 
suffer the more from the lack of chemical manures because, in consequence 
of the war, their live stock has diminished, and there is therefore a lack 
of animal manure. 

In 1916-1917 the grain harvests of settlers, including the rye harvest, 
were generally good. Potatoes left much to be desired, but there was a 
good yield of beetrot, red cabbage and hay. 
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§ 3. — The settlement of small holders. 

During the year covered by the society’s report the settlement of small 
holders had a surprising development The reasons of this are to be sought 
above all in the present condition of what may be called the dwellings 
market. The information which the society has acquired during its activity 
in favour of the settlement of small holders makes it seem likely that after 
the war there will be a serious lack of small dwellings in the provinces, 
in towns and in the country. This phenomenon had begun to evince 
itself with some distinctness before the war. Beyond rebuilding in the 
devastated parts of East Prussia there has been hardly any building during 
the war, and this rebuilding has been carried out onl}* partially and will 
be completed only some considerable time after the conclusion of peace. 
The destroyed cottages had been insufficient, and yet the new rules as to 
building will not allow them all to be rebuilt since larger and better houses 
will also be wanted after the war. 

Even if the total number of dwellings which must be elected immedi¬ 
ately after the war is not greatly increased, it is still very large as compared 
with the supply of building materials and labour, and the urgent nature 
of this building work will heighten the difficulties which will have to be 
surmounted. District and urban administrations are aware of these pro¬ 
spective difficulties. The society with which we are concerned has endea¬ 
voured to organize the settlement of small holdings. At the end of the 
year under review it had founded eighteen societies with this object which 
had thirfceem branches. Their total capital is 1,342,700 marks. There were 
already 28 societies, having a capital and possessions amounting to 2,862,000 
marks, in the country. 

The foundation is contemplated of a large number of these associations, 
and the organization will shortly spread over the whole province, reaching 
every place where the need for it is felt. In order to render these societies 
for the settlement of small holdings as capable of action as possible, they are 
given the form of limited liability societies, in conformity with the ruling 
as to the application of the law of 8 May 1916. In order to safeguard the 
interests of the State the conclusion and the regulation of business are sub¬ 
ject to the consent of the chief president. The Landgcsellschaft cf Konigs- 
berg co-operates where the technique of operations is concerned, and the 
General Royal Commission will take part in the credit business through the 
medium of the Rentenbankcn . These restrictions are considered to be 
necessary and to ensure sufficiently the working of all these societies ac¬ 
cording to a single programme which keeps them on the right path. 

The organization of the settlement of small holdings is prepared there¬ 
fore to remain active in the province until the end of the war ; but there is 
none the less reason to fear that building enterprise will not be possible 
there for a long time. Hitherto the societies have not been able to begin 
building even the dwellings necessary to settlers, and have had to limit 
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their activity with regard to the purchase of land for settlement and the 
realization of their schemes for colonization. The question which arises is 
whether the high cost of building will allow it to be undertaken m satis¬ 
factory conditions and m the near future even after the war. What is 
important to notice is that the society is preoccupied at the same time by 
the problem of the settlement of small holdings and that of housing accom¬ 
modation. 


§ 4. Consolidation of property. 

Up to the outbreak of war the society had received 548 offers of land 
for colonization, to which must be added two received during the year co 
vered by the report and referring to the Restqiiter of Siewkin and Gurnen. 
Altogether theiefore 550 offers were received. Of them 135 were accepted 
by a regular agreement, and of these three were withdrawn by consent while 
the negotiations as to 27 were successfully concluded. The procedure with 
regard to 105 has therefore to be completed. Of the 415 not accepted 
68 have been almost refused and 34 withdrawn, while proceedings are in 
course with regard to 313. 

Of the 27 completed transactions 12 belong to the year covered by the 
report. Among such of the properties concerned as have had their po¬ 
sitions consolidated four, having an area of 2,751 hectares, belong to the class 
of large properties, and eight, having an area of 1,126 hectares, to that of 
small properties. The total area which has been consolidated measures 
3,877 hectares. Before their consolidation the average rate of mortgages, 
including personal debts, on these twelve properties was 4.438 per cent. In 
consequence of the consolidation a saving of 14,064.70 marks or n.i2q per 
cent, of the annual interest was effected. Advantage has been taken of this 
in order to raise the rate of amortization, but this does not prevent the fact 
that the burdens which have to be paid annually are less by 3,347.85 marks 
than under the mortgage system which was previously applied to these pro¬ 
perties. 

The funds which have been used to regulate the position of these twelve 
properties were supplied by first mortgages, largely by means of loans 
from the Landschaft , and in some cases by loans from the Zentral-Bodcnkye- 
dit-Bank , the Provinzial HUfskasse and the Kreisknmmimalkassc. Thus 
1,613,813 marks were obtained. Second mortgages brought a capital of 
1,222,520 marks in State bonds. The total sum was therefore 2,836,333 
marks or 731 marks a hectare. 

The books show 7 that State advances for the extinction of mortgages 
to individuals, personal indebtedness and other liabilities amounted to 
900,845.60 marks. 

In the course of this business the society met with difficulties which 
seemed insunnontable. Many problems with regard to the valuation of 
the sums to be amortized had 10 be solved. Owing to the fluctuation in va¬ 
lues it was necessary to arrange that landowners should not suffer excessive 
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losses in consequence of a new valuation either of their land or of the deeds 
of pledge and mortgage. The business was concluded by deferring the 
needed new valuations until two years after the war. 

Host of these properties have suffered further losses owing to the war, 
and therefore valuations must take place before the proceedings in course 
can be continued. We must add that, where some of the properties to be 
consolidated ate concerned, deeds, mortgage titles and other documents 
necessary to the procedure have been destroyed as an effect of the war, 
and that an insufficient staff will prevent them from being renewed for a 
considerable time. 

These are circumstances which have often impeded the conclusion of 
business of this kind 


§ 5. Financial statement. 

The capital of the society amounts to 7,651,000 marks and is completely 
paid up. 

In 1916-1917 the turnovei was 153,364,395.05 marks and the cash 
turnover 20,632,592.68 marks. At the end of the year advances for building 
amounted to 956,552.31 marks. This figure shows no notable diminution 
from that of the previous year. An essential diminution is perceived only 
if the question of building is considered by itself, especially as some business 
of the Rentengiiter has been ceded to the Rentenbank. 

The Landgesdlschaft has had to defer its regulation of conditions de¬ 
pendent on public law, for hitherto the activity of lawyers has been absorbed 
by much urgent business. 

At the end of 1916-1917 the society possessed, beyond 3, 3 % and 4 
per cent, pledge titles bought with its amortizations : 

1,103,625 marks in 3 % and 4 per cent, titles to mortgage revenue; 

57,000 » » 3 l >> per cent, provincial bonds of East Prussia ; 

500,000 > ' 5 per cent. Prussian Treasury bonds; 

and 860,000 j the debt of the Empire and the Imperial Treasury. 

The society subscribed to six war loans, and in order that it ma3 T have 
available funds its agents have been carefulf to reinvest, as occasion has 
arisen, part of these loans. 

It invested, in 1916-1917,1,174,275 marks of titles to mortgage revenue. 
The sale of these continued after 1 April 1917, and only titles for 468,900 
marks now remain to the society. The 4 per cent, titles were at 89. 

The balance from sales amounted at the end of the year to 12,539,571.76 
marks, of which sum 5,486,157 marks is the balance from mortgage an¬ 
nuities of the Rentengiiter ceded to the Rentenbank This balance is at 4 
per cent, although th^ society may not contract loans at less than 5 per cent. 
It therefore charged its agents to strengthen the guarantee funds in order 
that it may eventually recover the difference. 
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The debtors’ current account reached at the end of the year a sum of 
1,4(30,597.24 marks as against one of 3,030,3x0.39 marks in the previous 
3'ear. At the end of the year under review the society reckoned its holding 
in the bank for this account as 531,719.14 marks. 

The mortgage account shows a diminution of 208,000 marks resultant 
on the society’s cessions in order to increase its available funds, and onit spur- 
chase of the Resigiitcr it took over. The society anticipated that it would 
realize in the same way in 1917-1918 a further diminution of 132,275 
marks. At the end of the year under review this account stood at 
1,293,815.15 marks. 

As the owners of the properties which are mortgaged are mostly in 
the army, the Oslpreussibche Landschaft has undertaken no new valuations, 
and the society with which we are concerned has deferred until three 
months after the end of the war the repayment of annuities which have 
fallen due. 

Althc ugh the harvests have not been entirety good the interest on an¬ 
nuities overdue or falling due and on capital advanced for the purchase or 
sale of property has brought in a satisfactory income. This overdue in¬ 
terest on capital advanced was 87,926.14 marks as against 131,582.67 marks 
in the previous year, and on mortgages 62,575 marks as against 87,379.50 
marks. Up to 1 June 1917 the sum received was 56.939.43 marks ; and the 
sum overdue therefore stands only at 93,561.86 marks as against 218,962.15 
marks in the previous year. 

To the sum of 5,738,944.48 marks, at which the society’s property 
account stands, there should be added 1,655,182.74 marks which was 
the sum granted without interest by the State’s general fund for the pur¬ 
chase of properties damaged by the war. 



miscellaneous information relating to credit 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


argentine REPUBLIC. 

I*AXD CREDIT IX ARGENTINA IN 1917 —La Revue £uonomuptL el 1 'inamun, Pans, 
15 Jane 101b 

The year 1917 has not sensibly improved the Argentine economic si¬ 
tuation. The defective harvest of 1916-1917 was a handicap in the first 
months of the year, and subsequent difficulties of various kindsimpeded the 
progress of business in the country; the rarefaction and costliness of means of 
maritime transport much hindered the realization of the value of products ; 
strikes among the employees of railways and factories were obstacles to 
the exercise of a spirit of enterprise ; and the uncertainty of the political 
situation contributed to a similar state of affairs. But although the im¬ 
provement of business in Argentina was not what it might have been it 
yet made itself felt in the latter part of the year, thanks to the prospect of a 
1917-1918 grain harvest better as regards quantity and value than that of 
preceding years, and thanks to the flourishing condition of stockfarming of 
all kinds. The products of stockfarming — meat, wool and leather — 
reached very high prices when they were exported, and this ensured a 
balance of trade in favour of the country and gave il large available finan¬ 
cial resources. Consequently the percentage of gold which guaranteed the 
paper circulation reached 75, and this had a very favourable influence on 
the Argentine exchange. 

Since the year 1917 has closed this improvement in the situation of the 
country has been accentuated There has been a fine grain harvest almost 
throughout the cultivated territory. Agreements between the Argentine 
and various other governments for the purchase by the latter cf this har¬ 
vest, and for exporting and handling it, have secured that its value will be 
realized in good conditions and have eliminated all risks of a speculation 
injurious to the products market and the rate of exchange. 

It can be asserted already that the uneasiness which prevented the re¬ 
sumption of business in Argentina is being dissipated gradually; and it 
may be anticipated that it will completely disappear and will gave place 
to a new era of activity so soon as international relations have returned to 
their normal course. The important financial resources which are consti¬ 
tuted by the unemployed capital accumulated in banks, and which amount¬ 
ed on the 31st of last December to nearly five thousand million francs, will 
revert to land business and agriculture, the only investments which Argen¬ 
tines appreciate. 
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The following are the two last balance-sheets of the Aigentine Eand 
Credit: 


Assets. 



31 December 1916 

31 December 1917 

Shares . 

Premiums to be amortized on 

25,000,000 fr 

25,000,000 francs 

bonds . 

29,223,239 

28,957,542 

Mortgage loans. 

195.573.088 

177,624,135 

Mortgagers' overdue interest. . . 

11,031,966 

13,084,281 

Property in land. 

2,969,303 

7,515,780 

Securities. 

22.007,000 

36,685,750 

Various credit. 

8,282,048 

13,969.528 

Treasury dues to be recovered . . 

80,667 

103,620 

Ordinary accounts . 

6,370,032 

6,987,525 

Dividend account. 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


• 3 OI o 37>343 

309,928,161 

Liabilities. 



31 December 19x6 

SI December 1917 

Capital. 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

Bonds / . 

190,280,000 

188,550,000 

Reserve as bv bv-laws . 

T.975,073 

2,199,598 

Extraordinary reserve . 

Reserve for reconstitutions of 

21.650,000 

22,650,000 

premiums to be amortized . 

3,374,566 

3 , 944,860 

Special fund . 

7.699,583 

383-057 

Variots creditors. 

8,523,666 

14,472,634 

Ordinarj* accounts . 

Interest on loans received in ad- 

6,370,0 32 

6.987,520 

vance . 

Interest on mortages carried for- 

85,834 

57 , 8<>3 

ward. 

3,826,183 

3,319*317 

Profit and loss. 

7,445,088 

6,852,497 


301 , 537-343 

309,928,161 


The demand for capital secured by mortgages was still very limited ; 
but advance repayments were favoured by the fall of the franc in compari¬ 
son with the piastre and were numerous and important. 

On 31 December 1916 the company's remaining loans amounted to 
i 95 ; 573»°88 francs. Since repayments outweighed new loans, the amount 
of loans fdl in 1917 to 177,62^,135 francs, of which sum 32.15 per cent, was 
urban loans and 67.85 per cent, rural loans. 
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As regards interest in arrears : this amounted to 11,526,045 francs on 
31 December 1916, and the sum overdue in 1917 was 15,255,465 francs ; 
so that the total sum to be recovered was 27,781,510 francs. Only 
14,327,584 francs were recovered. Therefore at the end of the year arrears 
amounted to 12,453,926 francs, of which sum 12,081,281 francs were the 
company's own propert3 T . All the part of these arrears which dates from a 
time earlier than 1917 — namely 2,253,729 francs — has been redeemed by 
a deduction of an equal sum placed in the special fund. 


EGYPT. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE AGRICTT/TVRAI, BANK OF EGYPT IN 1017-1918. — Rapport 
du Council d'Adminibtrahon dc “ The Aqncaltwal Banh of R^ypt” pour Ve\cictct 1917- 
iqi6. 

The war has caused a very lively agricultural prosperity in Egypt. It 
seems likely that the grain haivest of 1918 will command a good price ; 
and agreement? between the British and the Egyptian governments as to 
the cotton harvest have fixed the selling ptice of cotton considerably higher 
than was customary before the war. 

The business of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt has been influenced 
by this state of affairs. Notably the reduction in the arrears of this insti¬ 
tution between 31 January 1915 and 31 January 1918 from £ B. 1,394,546 to 
£ E. 403,786 has been principally due to the high prices of products of 
the soil. 

Repayments made before terms are completed is another index 
to the flourishing situation of Egj'ptian agriculture. From £ E. 45,140 
; n 1914-1915 these loans fell to £ E. 17,758 in 1915-1916 and then rose to 
£E. 32,621 in IQ16-1917 and £E. 62,806 in 1917-1918. 

The table showing loans confirms this statement. 

The loans granted were distributed as follows : 


loans A (on note of hand) 


£ E. 5.500 to £ E. 20 
> » 20.500 ') • 100 

a » 100 u 100 


153 loans for £ E. 2,706 

33 * » 1 * E595 

4 > * >' 635 


Total 


190 


4.936 


or an average of £ E. 25.9 a loan. 
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Loans B (Mortgage) 


£ E. 10 

to £ 

E 5" 

54 loans for £ E 

1,79b 

5 i 

1 ) 

• IOO 

67 

n.835 

1 101 

> u 

15 " 

z 7 

3.533 

> ' 151 

» 

■ 300 

85 > 1 

6 b > » > 

i 9.558 

• - 301 

V 9 

» 500 

27,040 

1 §01 

) 0 

» 1000 

42 ■ . 

33 , 85 b 



Total . . 

34 i 

91,602 


or an average of £ E. 268.6 V 

Thus in the whole year 531 loans aggregating £ E. 96,538 were made 
against 592 aggregating £ E. 127,093 in the previous year. 

The issue of small loans having a go\eminent guarantee is still di¬ 
minishing. The sum of the advances is very inferior to the capital repaid 
during the year, perhaps because of the general wellbeing of agriculturists 
and the Five Feddans Act. 

The following table resumes the state of loans on 31 January 1918. 


Kind of I.oan 

Number 

Amount 
£. E. 

Average 
£. E 

Loans A (on note of hand) . 

32 

907 

28.3 

Loans B (mortgage) .... 

87-903 

4.178.567 

47-5 

Loans of more than £ E. 1000 

63 

170,209 

2,701.0 

Collective loans and loans to 


agricultural syndicates . 

2 

4«>7 

203.0 

Total..... 

88,000 

4,350,090 



East year the corresponding figures were 97,516 loans for an aggregate 
of £ E. 4,710,276. 


ITALY. 

TIIE " CREDITO AGRARIO PER H, I,AZIO” XX 1917. — Report on the year 1917, 
Rome. 101S. 

This institution of agricultural credit, which was founded in Rome by 
the law of 21 December 1902 (No. 542) with a capital of one million liras, does 
business a) by means of intermediary bodies, such as agricultural consor¬ 
tia, rural funds, agricultural colleges, societies conducting distilleries and 
cellars; 6) directly with agriculturists. In the former case it rediscounts 
the bills issued by agriculturists on the bodies indicated, preferring such 
of them as are co-operative in form; accepts for discount bills directly is¬ 
sued by these intermediary bodies themselves, either for the purpose of 
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procuring means to acquire on commission articles useful to agriculture, 
or for that of making advances in the case of collective sales of agricultural 
products. In the latter case it accepts for discount bills issued b}* agricul¬ 
turists residing in a district where the intermediary bodies either do* not 
exist or cannot undertake such business, and also accepts for discount bills 
issued by agriculturists and secured by a prhilege over seeds or by the pledg¬ 
ing of agricultural products. * 

For each loan and in a single undertaking the maximum sum which 
can be lent is 5000 liras. When a transaction is secured by a privilege suck 
maximum limit is however 10,000 liras. 

The duration of a loan cannot be more than a year, For loan* needed 
for the acquisition of live stock and machines its duration may however be 
three y-ears. 

As regards the activity of this institution in 1917 we should notice 
that its total business in this year covered 10,860,264.16 liras. Most of 
this business that part which coveted 9,402,151.66 liras, was done with 
intermediary bodies, being distributed a*- follows : 


agricultural consortia.. 4,480,^<>1.90 lixas 

various societies exercising agricultural credit . . 3,658,717,04 

popular co-operative banks. 674.347.42 

agricultural colleges. 254,765 So » 

agricultural and rural loan funds. 220 619 50 

social distilleries and cellars. 113,000.01) 


9,402,151.66 i 

These loans had the following objects: 


growing cereals. 2,878,125.64 liras 

» vines . 1,943,204.30 > 

sulphate of copper, sulphur, various iertilizeis . . 1,691 030.44 

various crops . 1,423,404.80 

stock farming*. 645,810.22 ■ 

growing olives. 475,329.60 

agricultural implements and machines. 345,246.66 


9.402,151.66 > 


They were divided up as follows: 


625 

bills for from 1 

to 50 liras .... 

28,306.14 lira 1 

4.204 

' > * 51 

> 100 v .... 

419,612.15 > 

3,6x0 

» j » IOI 

>* 500 ' .... 

1,808,325.68 >■ 

1.454 

• 1 1 501 

» 1,000 * .... 

1.444,220,55 , 

430 

' 1,001 

* 5,000 » .... 

2,145,888.60 ) 

403 

> > more than 

5,000 .... 

3 . 555 . 598-44 ' 

10,726 



9,402,151.66 V 
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Direct transaction witli agriculturists covered 1,^58,112.50 liras, dis¬ 
tributed as followb according to their nature: direct simple discount 
608,858 liras; rediscount of bills 88,101.50 liras; advances on pledged 
agricultural products 390,500 liras ; advances secured by privilege over seed? 
370,653 liras. The objects of these loans were as follows: growing cereal*. 
774,404.80 liras; growing vines 292,100.25 liras; stock farming 149,821.37 
liras ; various crops 138,125 liras ; growing olives 72,200.60 liras; acquisi¬ 
tion of sulphate of copper, sulphur and various fertilizers 31,460.48 liras. 

The rate of interest on transactions with intermediary bodies oscillated 
between 5 y 2 SLnd 6 y 2 ^excent. f that on those with agriculturists between 
6 y 2 and 7 V 2 per cent. 

To conclude : in 1917 this institution noticeabty increased, as compar¬ 
ed with 1916 (1), the credit afforded to the agriculturists of Datium for 
tilling the soil, providing seeds and fertilizers and meeting all the other costs 
of farming, and thus it responded to the new needs of national economy and 
to the recommendations of the Ministry of Agriculture as to an intensified 
cultivation of foodstuffs. 


RUSSIA. 

SCHEME FOR FORMING A BANK OF THE TIMBER IND USTRY — Bui let i n dt In Giam¬ 
bi c dt Cohimcrce rmsc dc Pans, No. 4, iqiB 

At one of the last meetings of the Russian Chamber of Exportation 
at Petrograd the question of forming a special State Bank for the wood 
industry was examined. The banks of the present credit institutions are 
not well organized for credit operations in this industry, wliich has to have 
recourse, on onerous terms, to private credit. 

This position has had a grave influence on the business of selling wood 
abroad. A Russian exporter is entirely dependent 011 liis representative 
who is also his commission-man and his banker. In these conditions the 
exporter is always in the debt of an agent, whom he is therefore obliged 
to consider as his sole commission-man, so that he is unable to sell his 
timber without him. 

These circumstances, very profitable to a foreign agent, kept the ex¬ 
porter, and especially the small Russian timber-man who worked his 
wood in order to export it, in a much embarassed position, and hindered 
the development of this industry in the north of Russia. 

The development of the timber industry in this region requires large 
capital which it is intended to procure by issuing shares to the amount 
of 500 million roubles. , 

The State is to be the largest buyer of these shares. Branches of the 

(i) See our issue for August 1517, page 50. The report we have examined states that the 
Istititio dt Credtto Agrario per il Lazio again petitioned the government for an enlargement 
of its field of operations so that this should include part of Umbria, that is the Sabine 
district which forms a wedge in the Roman province. 
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forest bank are to be founded in the centres of all dibtiicts in which the 
timber industry ib developed and in districtb wliicli might increase their 
export of timber. Moreover this bank ib to supply the capital necessary 
to the foundation of timber enterprises and yards for the mauufactury 
of machinery with which to woik the wood. It is, finally, to have branches 
abroad. 


UNION OF vSOUTH AFRICA, 

THE AC ITVITY OF THE LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
— Ft iiti lliibbank’^ Rt / Oit to, tk^ Yetf otidid 31 st iyi;. Prctona, 1918. 

In 1917 the hand and Agricultural Bank of South Africa received 
2,299 applications for advances amounting to £1,147,758. This show's an 
deleave over previous years when the numbers of applications were as 


follows : 

iW. 3*889 

1914. 1,268 

1Q15. 401 

1010 *. 2,022 

1917. 2,299 


The fall in applications after 1915 was due solely* to the restriction 
of the bank’s operations by lack of funds. 

Of the 2,299 applications 78 were withdrawn before their consideration; 
x,997 were granted by the bank ; and 1,607 for a total sum of £854,140 
were granted on terms accepted by the applicants. 

The increased cost of fencing material effected a marked decrease in 
the amount of fencing put up in 1917. In 1913 there were 906 applica¬ 
tions for advances for fencing amounting tc £132,988 ; in 1917 there were 
only 67 such applications for a total sum of £6,583. 

The construction of dipping tanks is proce Q diug steadily. During 
1917, 172 applications for advances amounting to £16,180 for this purpose 
were received ; and 132 of them for £12,102 were approved. The average 
advance for a single tank was £91-. 

The bank advanced £13,150 to 41 applicants on second mortgages. 
Under Act No. 28 of 1916 it advanced £50,538 to 293 persons for the pur¬ 
chase of live stock. 

On 31 December 1917 the co-operative societies owed £443,722 to the 
bank. Those in Transvaal had received £410,600 'rnd still owed £366,985 ; 
those in the Orange. Free State had received £69,500 and still owed 
£49,170 ; those in Natal had received £10,100 and still owed £6,022. 
Twelve applications for advances amounting to £111,100 were received 
during the year, of which sum £104,600 were granted. 

The net profit of £42,378 was realized and was placed to the credit of 
the reserve fund, which now stands at £250,773. 








Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


UNITED STATES. 

THE PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 


official sources : 

Osborn (Charity F.;: Methods oi Electing the Demand for Labor 31 < trhly KlIul. ofil’c L\ S . 

Busw of Labor Statistics , Vol. V, No. 3, September 191^. 

Ueiser^on (W. 31 professor of the University of Toledo (Ohio): Mobilizing and Distributive 
FarmLaborin Ohio. Mon'lv Reviewoft*'c U. S BvteauojLah >rStatistics, Vol. VI,Xo. 4, 
April 1918. 

Stoddard (C. F.): How the United States Employment Service i* Mobilizing Workers. Ibid. 
Vol. VI, No. 5, May 1918. 

Monthly Re\iew of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistic*. Vol. IV. No. o. June 1917. 

Official Bulletin ot the C. S. Department of Agriculture, n it. 


OTHER SOURCES: 

Wilcox (E. V } of the Office jf AgiicuituAl Administration*: Thai oi the; Depoilmcnt <»i 
Agriculture ior Hruutling the Farm Laboi. The A hie ri ecu Ecnnoutc Rtvi:v } Vol. VIIT, 
No. 1, supplement, March 191S. 

Seager (Henry R.), of the University nf Columbia : Coordination uf Federal, State and Muni¬ 
cipal Employment Bureaus. Ibid. 

Barnes (Charles B. |, of the Labour Buieau of the Slate of New York: Employment and the 
Labor Market. Ibid. 

Discussion of the preceding questions at the thirtieth annual meeting of the American Economic 
Association at Philadelphia, in December 1917. Ibid. 


Even before the United States entered into the European war the 
problem of agricultural and other labour presented itself in that country- 
in an accentuated form. As early as 1915 attempts were made to remove 
the placing of workmen, a social function of the highest importance, from 
the sphere of empiricism and private speculation. 

But whenever there has been question of solving this problem, if not 
with complete uniformity at least in a form which will overcome with some 
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consistency the more or less violent difficulties encountered in the various 
States, very considerable obstacles have had to be surmounted. A method¬ 
ical and peimanent plan of action, directed by a central organization and 
having branches at all points of the country, which did not trespass on the 
administrative and legislative independence of the different sStates, was 
needed. 

In face of the confusion of the labour market, the increasing demand 
for labour in certain industries and consequent menace to agriculture, the 
instability of the labouring masses and th? speculation and strikes which 
therefore affected them, it was clear that only a federal organization, which 
could gradually establish relations with the working and with theemplo3*ing 
classes, would be able to establish a balance between demand and supply 
throughout the country and contiive that the available labour should be 
fairly distributed over all fields of productive activitj T in proportion to theii 
usefulness. 

Political event* rapidly made the realization of this ideal necessary. 
It inspired the central government when it elaborated a vast programme 
cf supervision and regulation of the feld of labour, a programme which 
lull* rot onh at a temporary elimination of prtseiJ difficulties but also at 
a more logical and equitable organization of labour powei to meet the 
needs wh^h will arse after the wai. 


§ i. The Centralization of Services and riiE Placing of Workers. 

• 

In order to ft rm the needed organization the federal authorities, in 
obedience to a piinciple the} T habitually observe, co-ordinated all homo¬ 
geneous agencies at work in the different States, gave a uniform direction 
to the activities of these, and established within the Department o* Labour 
the Federal Employment Service, a centralizing and directing agency 
which *eaves to the difforent States complete freedom of initiative as regards 
the constitution of employment sendees within their own territories. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture formed another and autono¬ 
mous organization, connected with the preceding one, to deal especially 
with agricultural labour. 

There are therefore two central organizations, the one general and the 
other special, which are supported by the organizations of the individual 
States and by national and local associations and groupings. The far 
from negligible efforts of private initiative ought also to be mentioned. 
The resultant whole is a complex mechanism needing delicate handling 
which has however already given brilliant proofs of its worth, thanks to 
the co-operative spirit and the adaptability of American officials 

The Federal Employment Sendee has somewhat the same role as Ihe 
Secretary of Labour who is seconded by a consultative committee. This 
aims at standardizing labour policy, procuring and maintaining a sufficient 
labour supply, distributing and training capable workers, establishing 
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and observing a priority of needs, and improving the conditions of labour 
and the housing and general living conditions of workers 

The practical ideas underlying the principle of centralizing the placing 
of labour, not exclusivel}’ but with the support and co-operation of the 
organizations cf different States, have been incorporated iu the Robinson 
Keating Bill which has been brought before Congress and has been in fact 
adopted by the federal authority. 

Its chief points are as follows: 

1) As regards the placing of labour the activity of the federal go¬ 
vernment is concentrated and is subjected to a director chosen from the 
members of the Department of Labour who disposes o* considerable power 
and credit enabling him to take effective action. 

2) The employment services orga n: zed by the different States and the 
municipalities are co-ordinated with the Federal Employment Service 
by means of subsidies paid by the central government to all such of these 
exchanges as conform to its rules. * 

3} Labour exchanges, whose function it is to bring the labour ser¬ 
vices of neighbouring States into collaboration, and a federal labour 
exchange at Washington are organized by the Federal Employment Ser¬ 
vice and form an integral part thereof. 

The experience of the labour exchange in New York, founded in July 
1917, which has endeavoured to unify the labour services of that State 
with the municipal and the other non-commercial services, has proved how 
useful agencies of this kind could be if they were inter-federal and acted 
as centres for the distribution of all the labour in the country. 

The first efforts to found the New York exchange date back to 1915, 
There are now offices at Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and New York City, 
and agencies at Auburn, Oswego, Williamsburgh and Long Island City. 
The administrative office at New York receives daily reports from all the 
offices scattered over the State. 

In the twelve months of 1917 more than 90,000 persons cf both sexes 
who were seeking employment registered at these various centres, and offers 
of employment for 114,000 persons were received. 111,000 persons were 
sent to employers by the office — this large number is due to the fact that 
many were registered before 1917 — and 73,070 of them obtained employ¬ 
ment*. 

If they are distributed by occupations it is found that more than 
half these workers are employed in trade and industry, that about a third 
are temporary workers and hotel servants, and that about 12 per cent, 
have agricultural occupations. 

The arguments in favour of the federal supervision of labour can be 
resumed, from the agricultural point of view, as follows. One reason for 
the deterioration from year to year of the agricultural situation is the in¬ 
creasing dependence of farmers on temporary and migratory labour which 
is engaged haphazard and entirely unorganized. Only a small number 
of farmers can be sure of the services of a fixed staff. Most of them have 
to be satisfied with persons who will remain with them only for a month 
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01 two. Iji consequence tile xuiineis aie m the habit ci dibinibsmg their 
workers as soon as the bulk of the work is done. Private employment 
agencies know that in most cases neither the farmer nor the labourer in¬ 
tends to establish lasting relations, and they heighten the difficulty by send¬ 
ing all available labour onto farms without troubling as to the skill or ap¬ 
titudes of labourers. 

This being so it is clear that only a network of official labour services, 
controlling the whole labour market of an entire district and seeking to 
place competent workers willing to do the necessary work, can improve 
the situation. Farmers, tenant and other, would under such a system 
understand that it is i n their i nterest to keep their workers for a whole season 
at least. A standardi zation of wages throughout a district, an improvement 
of conditions of work and a systematized mobilization oi the available 
labour supply would ensue. 

Before we set forth in detail the system which has been adopted we 
should note that it w^as * priori the object of criticism because it is no more 
than a combination of the individual organizations of States ; and it was 
held that a purely federal and completely centralized organization, with 
a staff dependant only on the Washington government, would allow 
of much more effective action and of absolute uniformity. 

This is only one of the multiple aspects of the struggle of the centralist 
and the federalist principle which rectus in every manifestation of social, 
political and economi: life in the United States. 

« 

A) The Federal Employment Service and Labour tn General. 

The Federal Employment Service, a section of the Department of 
Labour, received a national organization by an ordinance of the competent 
secretary which was dated 8 January 1915. Previously the New York 
branch of the Division of Information of the Department o' Labour had 
deployed a limited activity in the ®ame direction. 

The Federal Employment Service can exercice a directive, regulating 
and co-ordinating action over the activity of the State services and the 
existing municipal and county agencies. It constitutes in fact that central 
exchange for labour of all kinds which was urgently needed. Thus employ¬ 
ment bureaux of individual States come to be an integral part of the federal 
organization which is supervised by the Federal Department of Labour ; 
but, in obedience to tbe principle generally followed in the United States, 
when public administration is concerned, the federated services do not lose 
their i ndividuality. In the States which are thus co-operating the directors 
of employment, who are supervised by the director general, are nominated 
by the district superintendents, generally on the recommendation of the 
Council of National Defence of each State, a*d approved by the employers' 
and the labour organizations. In many States the combined services — 
that of the State and the federal service — are directed by a federal director 
of employment, appointed by the Department of Labour, and assisted 
by an associate director of emplojment, who is nominated on the recommen- 
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dation of the Council of National Defence of the State. On the 30th of 
last April thirty-three federal directors had been nominated by as many 
States. 

The central employment office of each State has branches, directed by 
agents. On the 30th of last April there were 300 such branches. By 
means of an extensive rural organization the country districts are kepi 
in constant touch with the central office. Daily and weekly reports as 
to labour conditions reach the main office at Washington from every locality. 

Government control is excercised not only through the federal di¬ 
rectors but also by means of a division of the country into thirteen districts 
each of which is in charge of a district employment superintendent. These 
districts are the following : 1) Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Rhode Island ; 2) New York, Connecticut, New Jersey ; 3) Penn¬ 
sylvania and Delaware ; 4) Ohio and West Virginia; 5) Maryland, Virginia, 
District of Columbia, North and South Carolina ; 6) Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississipi and Louisiana; 7) Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis¬ 
consin and Iowa; 8) Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas ; 9) 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana ; 10) Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and Wyoming ; 11) Texas and New Mexico ; 12) Ari¬ 
zona, Utah, Nevada and California; 13) Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 

The object of this special territorial division is mainly to allow work¬ 
men to be transferred rapidly and in masses from one district to another 
in which a lack of labour has been ascertained to exist. Each central dis¬ 
trict office receives reports from all the public employment offices in its 
district, and therefore always has an exact knowledge of labour conditions 
within its own field. In the same way the activity of the directors of 
employment in the various States is controlled, and the financial activities 
pertaining to this service are superintended. 

Thus the distribution of the labour supply among the employment 
offices of a State is ensured by the office of the State director ; its distri¬ 
bution among the various States in a district by the office of the district 
superintendent; and its distribution among the various districts by the 
central office at Washington. 

Forms . — When a local agent receives an application for employment 
or for labour he enters it on a special card. He obtains frcm the employer 
the information specified on the form we reproduce, on the back of which 
he notes the number of persons he sends to the employer, their nationality, 
the date on which he sends them and the result of the transaction. 
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Form No. i. Employer's order. 


Xo . . . 


Name 

Date 

Address 

Telephone N° 

Occupation (State exact nature of work to be done) 

Number wanted 

Wages 

Ifours 

« 

Probable duration of work 

Nationality J Sex 

| Age limit. 

Colour 

Married or single 


Apply to 


Any strike or lock-out existing or tlireatened? 


The prospective employee furnishes data which is placed on the fol¬ 
lowing card, on the reverse side of which there is a space on which are 
entered the name of the employer and the nature of the employment to 
which the employee is sent, the date on which he is so sent and the result 
of so sending him. 


Form No. 2. Application for employment. 


Name • | Telephone'No® ... Date 

Address 

Willing to work out^of town ? 

Occupation 

\ Wages wanted 

Number of dependents 

Also willing to work as 

! 

Wages wanted 

Married 

Single 

Widower * 

Speak English 

Read English 

Write English 

Age 

Race 

Birthplace 

Citizen of U, S. 

How long in U. S. ? 

Last three employers j Address 

Kind of work 

Renewals 

J 


j 


Remark: I 



Each applicant for employment receives a card of introduction to his 
employer, who fills in its lower half and returns it to the agency which 
supplied the employee in question* We reproduce this card, which is in 
the form of a post-card and is transmitted without charge for postage : 
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Form No. 3. This card h he presented to employt> 

(Xu protege required!. 

Employment Office . 

T».in ... . 

This will int/od tee . ..... .»*s applicant 

for the position of . ...... at . 

! (tvag -v.) 

Transportation ( Employer j DidiuLd from :ea^ . . . .Directed by • . . 
p lid by / Employee (-R*fanded 

Employer, please fill out ^pace below and return 

CARD BY MAIL. 

% • 

I have . hired . for the 

position of . and he went to work .. 191 .... 

Name of employer . 

Address .... 

To supplement the scheme we have outlined the Secretary of Labour 
on 18 March 1918 addressed a letter to the editors of 736 daily newspapers 
in towns having a population of more than 20,000, many of them without 
employment offices, and asked each editor to establish a co-operative farm 
labour agency under the Federal Employment Sendee, to appoint a member 
of his staff as labour agent, to give publicity to local demands for farm 
labour and to report weekly to the United States Employment Service. 
Eighty-four newspapers responded. 

Thus the regular branches of the United States Employment Service, 
% the State and municipal employment offices, the subagencies connected 
with chambers of commerce and boards of trade and the newspapers are 
serving the cities and larger towns ; while the smaller towns, the villages 
and the rural districts are served by the third and fourth class postmasters, 
the rural carriers, the county agents, and the Farm Help Specialists of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It is clearly impossible to condense in figures the results which the 
United States Service has obtained. Every year thousands of individuals 
are notified that they" can obtain work in many districts for the time of 
harvest, but as they do not come into direct contact with the representatives 
of the service the number of those who actually* obtain employment cannot 
be ascertained. 

The few figres which follow give only* an incomplete idea of the increas¬ 
ing importance of the United States Employment Service: 
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Financial Via' 

Number 
o f Workers 
Required 

Number 
of Applicants 
ior V ork 

Number 
of Workers 
sent to 
Emplovers 

of Workers 
actual b* 
placed 

IQlO. 

107,331 

184,032 

84.963 

75 ,W 

1917 . . . 

. 418,Sio 

413.649 

363.1S9 

283,790 


% lhe figuits foi 1917 are .rcomplete. 

As regards the figures for the eurient year, it is enough to state that 
m January the Employment Service anticipated that a million workers 
would be needed for agriculture, 400,000 for ship building, a million as 
the crews of ships, 250,000 for transport and as many for munition works. 

B) The Pcjbeic Service Reserve. 

The United States Public Service Reserve has been formed under the 
supervision of the Department of Labour. It is stated to be “ an official 
national organization of adult males who desire to find their place for ef¬ 
fective service to the country in the war emergency and to make it easy 
for the government to locate them when it needs help frem men of then 
capacities Prospective employes are enrolled either as voluntary wor¬ 
kers or as wage earners. They are certified as employable either to the 
government on to private businesses which need certain kinds of labour. 

Those who wish to be enrolled have to fill in a form indicating their 
age, nationality, birthplace, the-birthplace of theii parents, their physical 
defects, the number and the relationship to them of their dependents, the 
schools and colleges at which the}" have been educated, the foreign lan¬ 
guages they know, their present occupation and the nature of the work 
entrusted to them, and the name and address of their present employer. 
They must also state*whether they are willing to work anywhere, within 
the country or abroad, whether they can give up their whole time to the 
work they obtain or what proportion of their time they can give to it, and 
if the}" are able to do unpaid work. Applications should also indicate what 
posts they have hitherto chiefly held, the time for which they have held 
them including their present post, the kinds of work, other than that on 
which they are engaged, which they are willing to undertake, and the name 
and address of two persons who can give information as to their qualifi¬ 
cations. A list is annexed to the form of trades which are particularly 
useful at the present time, including the trades of an expert farmer and a 
farm worker . 

The data collected on the 30th of last April show that between 16,000 
and 18,000 technical men had been enrolled in the reserve in addition to 
265,000 volunteers for shipyards. 
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C) The Boys' Working Reserve (i). 

The United States Department of Labour has organized the 
Working Reserve to meet the most urgent needs for labour and in parti¬ 
cular the needs of agriculture. The purpose is to form squads of bovb 
who will have proper supervision and care and will work in their holidays 
or for longer periods for fair and predetermined wages. The source which 
it is proposed to tap is that of the boys between the ages of 16 and 2i,«oi 
whom there were 4,564,179 in the United States, more than two million of 
them not being engaged in any industry, when the rensus of 1910 was taken. 

The Boys' Working Reserve is the result of a joint agreement between 
the United States Department of Agriculture and Department of Labour 
made early in April. The duty of taking a census of farms and ascertaining 
how many additional acres each farmer would plant and how much labour 
he would need this year, and when he would need the labour, what wages 
he would pa}’, and how much labour he cDuld secure m h ; s own neighboui- 
hood was assigned to the Department of Agriculture. 

This reserve's plan of organization is very simple. The national direc 
tor, who^e office is in Washington, reports to the Secretary of Labou 1 
Associated with the diiector there aie a national committee composed of 
the governois of the States or the representatives they appoint and an ad¬ 
visory council of experts on finance, sanitation, health, transport and other 
subjects. In each State a director is being chosen, and he will be re¬ 
sponsible for the details connected with the mobilization of the boys in h's 
State. The State directors report to sixteen district directors whose head¬ 
quarters are at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, St.*Louis, Kansas City or Omaha, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paid, 
Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Houston. Thus while 
each State remains practically autonomous adequate control and protet - 
tion of the boys are ensured. Where State organizations for similar purpose 
already exist the reserve works through them. 

Boys under sixteen are not ennrolled, and no boy is enrolled until he 
has passed a physical examination and presented the written consent of 
his parent or guardian. 

The reserve has already supplied workers, notably to agriculture and 
to its derivative industries, such as the canning industry. 

§ 2. Agriculturat LABOUR. 

A) Plan of the Department of Asn ultitre . 

1. The Enquiry. — When the United States entered the war it was 
anticipated that there might be a temporary shortage of farm labour which 
would require the special attention of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Office of Farm Management was entirsted with the management of 


»i) Cf. our issue tor K^bruaiy i>age 173 . 
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tiaifc problem and immediately began to study it. It was agreed that the 
Department ot Agriculture should make surveys in order to discover the 
needs of the farmers for labour and the sources existing in mral communi¬ 
ties and in towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants from which these needs 
<culd be supplied, while the Department cf Labour made as heretofore 
the surveys in the larger towns. 

It was generally realized that an unusually large number of labourer* 
had been absorbed by the enormous industrial expansion of the first }*ear« 
of the ^ar and the great demand fcr military supplies to be exported to the 
allies. Moreover a considerable number rf men, possibly 40,000, had been 
attracted to Canada as farm labourers by the liberal offers and urgent need 
of the Canadian government Furthermore thousands of Mexicans passed 
o\er the international boundary under the impression that they would 
be forced to do military sendee if they stayed in the United States. La¬ 
bour agents visited parts of the country in which then, was a surplus ot 
hibor.i ord by the offer of high vages induced many thousands of labourers 
to Ll\ i southern itits. and to a less extent country districts, for employ¬ 
ment m northern Industrie*. Then came the draft for the army; and 
following on it the call for laboureis to construct cantonments and for 
the increased shipbuilding opciati ms rf the udeial govarnmnit. The 
high wages offered in industry and for the construction of canto nnient*- 
drew large number* of men away f,'cm farms aud caused a disturbance of 
the situation with regard to labour which was h r a time quite serious 
especially in the immediate neighbourhood of cantonments and laige in¬ 
dustrial enterprises. A readjustment of conditions is new heweve 1 * beinc. 
leached rapidly. 

2) The Federal Control of Lobttr. — There are two main parts of the 
department's programme for handling the situation : it is concerned 
to learn every farmer's needs for labour and to develop all possible sources 
of labour. The organization includes the Office of Farm Management 
which has general charge offthe programme ; four Supervising Farm Help 
Specialists in charge of the north eastern, north central, southern and 
western divisions of the United .States; thirty-seven State Farm Help 
Specialists (generally one man is in charge of the work in each State but 
sometime* he is in charge of that in two or more States); County Agents 
or other county men ; and community leaders or committees. This orga¬ 
nization co-operates actively with the United States Department of Labour, 
the Extension Service cf the Agricultural Colleges, State Councils of De¬ 
fence, State Commissioners 01 Agriculture and Labour, and other organiza¬ 
tions officially interested in the problem of farm labour. 

, 3) The Sources of Agricultural Labour. — In general the work of the 

Farm Help Specialists of the Department of Agriculture is concerned with 
ths farms. The specialists must secure accurate and authoritative informa¬ 
tion as to the needs for labour of every farmer in their territory. They 
must learn what readjustments of farm labour are possible to allow the work 
in hand to be done. They survey rural communities and small towns to 
discover prospects of securing incompletely employed labour for farm 
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work. The work of the Department of labour in this connection is an 
extension and improvement of their system jf employment offices, which 
are situated in the large towns and at which thousands of men apply foi 
work. Many of these men have had experience on farms: it was found 
that about io per cent, of the labourers applying for work at employment 
offices in New York State in 1917 had had such experience It is especially 
desirable that they should in this case be sent back to farms, and through 
the active and cordial co-operation of the Department of Labour au effort 
is being made to accomplish tbs. In order to bring it about more niethc - 
dically one of the members of the staff of the Offoe of Farm Management 
has recently been assigned to the Department of Labour ; and he will pre¬ 
sent to those in eha r ge of employment offices the point of view of the De¬ 
partment of Agricultme and the farmer, and will arfange for the allotment 
to farm wwk of experienced m ui and prevent inexperienced men, unlikely 
to do the vork well, from being sent onto farms. 

The serious phase of the problem is the difficulty of securing a suffi¬ 
cient supply of experienced men. Some men have been drawn away from 
the farms by the attraction of higher wages in city industries and they ought 
to be reattracted to farms. Among miscellaneous applicants at employ¬ 
ment office? there are experienced milkers, farm teamsters and haudlers 
of farm machinery. 

Several sources of agricultural labour have not been fully utilized:— 

а) There are about 700,000 r :tired farmers in the United States who 
are not now earning money by any occupation. They have exactly the 
qualities needed for the direction of farming operations and the handling 
of complicated machinery which does not require great physical exertion. 
Many of them are past middle life ; but most of them are still capable of 
effluent work on farms, and many of them have returned to farming in the 
present emergency and are contributing their experience, counsel and 
expert services. 

б) There are large numbers of towndfaellers who take an annual 
holiday during which they are willing to do outdoor work. Many of tbes? 
men have spent their holidays on farms year after year and are sufficiently 
expert to be trusted to do nearly all kinds of farm work. There are also 
large numbers of men in the city industries who can be spared to work on 
farms when their city business is slack. 

c) The experience of the past year has shown that boys are an asset 
which cannot be overlooked when the problem of farm labour is considered, 
The experiment of establishing training camps has been tried in the case of 
Boy Scouts, high school boys, members of the Yeung Men's Christian As¬ 
sociation and ttu Boy’s Working Reserve, and by private individuals. 
The camps have varied much in size and in the elaborateness of their orga¬ 
nization and equipment. In some cases unused farms have been used as 
training camps ; in others farmers have allowed camps to,be established 
on their farms, and the labour thus supplied has been used by these far¬ 
mers and their neighbours. The results obtained from the work of boys 
trained in these farms have varied greatly. Success seems to depend 
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largely on an efficient leader; and a certain degree of military organization 
and routine has been found to be desirabL. 

d) The British government has had an extensive and satisfactoiy 
experience of women workers ; and the United States has followed this 
example to some extent, some training camps for women having been esta¬ 
blished. A camp Was, for instance, established at Mount Kisco, New 
York, by private enterprise on an abandoned farm. All the work was 
done by girls from Columbia University and the Manhattan Traae Schools. 
They did alt kinds of farm work, including haymaking, and were generally 
employed by farmers in the neighbourhood. Many of these farmers re¬ 
ported on their own initiative that the girls were more active and alert 
than erdiuary farm labourers and that their services would be gladly ac¬ 
cepted for the ensuing year. 

An old institution has been revived in the bees which are organized 
in various towns for husking Indian corn and which thus help neighbour! ng 
farmer*. 

4. Th a Public Service Reserve and Agriculture. — The Public Service 
Reserve is conducting an extensive campaign in order to enrol men for 
work on farms during the emergency which the war creates. The men 
enrolled are ready to work for one or two da}s a week on farms in their* 
own neighbourhood or for a month or more at a time cn other farms. It 
is intended that they shall supplement those who can work for their whole 
time throughout the farming season, and th?t they shall constitute a re¬ 
serve which can be drawn upon as demands arise. In order to avoid over¬ 
lapping the Reserve Directors are consulting the Farm Help Specialists 
in their respective States, and the local reserve agents are co-operating 
with the 2,300 county agricultural agents and seeking their expeit advice. 
The State directors are also, through the local agents, ascertaining whether 
farmers can adequately house in proper conditions the labourers they 
engage. 

In addition to these workers of the reserve about 250,000 boys between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-one have been mobilized by the United States 
Boys' Working Reserve tc work on farms this summer. More than 150,000 
beys were thus employed last summer. In some States boys were released 
early from school for this purpose. The New York State Food Commission 
appropriated $50,000 to the movement for the employment of boys on 
farms within the State; Pennsylvania similarly appropriated $50,000; 
and Connecticut $25,000. About 15,000 farmers in Indiana have asked 
for the help of boys this year, Maine employed 700 boys last year and 
will employ many times that number this year. 

5. Placing Women on Farms. — The women’s division of the United 
States Employment Service is engaged, together with the Department of 
Agriculture and th* women's committee of the Council of National Defence, 
in examining the question of supplying women to work on farms in the 
present emergency. The Department of Agriculture is ascertaining through 
2,300 county agents in what States and for what work farmers want wo¬ 
men. and is securing through its extension service a list of women who 
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might act as leaders if training camps for women farm helpers were es¬ 
tablished. The Emploj ment Service is registering women for farm work 
through its women’s division and with the aid of the farm labour division, 
and it will place them on farms. The women’s committee of the Council 
of National Defence is considering the questions of training camps for 
women, the necessary educational and recruiting propaganda, and wel¬ 
fare work for women on farms. 

The Young llens’and Boys’ Division is analogously organized, its fe¬ 
deral council being constituted by men’s organizations. 

This sketch would be incomplete without a reference to the activity 
of the National League for Women’s Service which recruits w' men arid 
girls. It serves however nAt agriculture but only industry. 

6. hittnsificatiov of Work. — While seeking to obtain numerous workers 
to supply those needs of agriculture which have bun accentuated, the Unit¬ 
ed States government has also made efforts in another direction, in that 
namely of utilizing and distributing labour in the best possible way and 
of intensifying work. 

The best informed economists based on data referring to the farming 
season of 1917 an opinion that grain growing and other agricultural work 
-could be accomplished without additional labour, if labour were accelerated 
and all waste of eSort eliminated. Thousands of farms have succeeded 
in doing this. A success of tbe kind is particularly exemplified in Canada, 
a country of eight million inhabitants W’hich has sent abroad half a mil¬ 
lion fighting men and has none the less been able to increase its industrial 
activity and its export of all important agricultural products. In other 
words Canada is, with less labour, producing much more than formerly. 

The United States are making ai. effort in the same direction which 
has already met with some happy results. The original impulse was 
due to the individual initiative of certain fanners. Til's intensification 
of effort may. in the present circumstances be 1 most important element 
in the alleviation of the effe< ts of the progressive reduction by the war 
of the numbers of tillers of the soil. It can however only be realized bv a 
division of labour as scientific as that which obtains, for example, in the 
engineering industries. 


§ ij. The United States Employment Service. 

Wethinkit worth while to illustrate this paper by reproductions of the 
f orms u«ed by the United States Employment Service in dealing with em¬ 
ployers and employees in agriculture. 
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FOR USE IX MAKING APPLICATION FOR FARM HELP 

TJ. S. Department of Labour. 

U. S. Empioyment Service 

WASHINGTON. 

Write name and adiress plainly 

f Date. 

t. Employer.Post Office. 

(Name) 

County of.State of. 

Telegraph Office.Railroad Station . . . 

2. References. 

3. Number of men you wish to hire. 

4. {a) Nature of duties (State whether truck farm, stock farm or 

dairy). % . 

(6) State number of cows each man must milk. 

5. (a) Nationalities acceptable (Shtate whether or not kuowledege cf 

English is necessary). 

(b) Will English speaking men of any other nationality be accept¬ 
able ? . 

(c) Do you desire experienced help or “ green hands ” ? . . . . 

6. {a) Married or single men preferred :. 

(b) Do you require that married men be accompanied by wives? 

(c) Will children be objectionable ?. 

7. (a) Will you advance transportation from points within the United 

States ?. 

(6) If so, will amount be deducted later from employee's wages ? 

(c) Will you refund the money so deducted after a period of ser¬ 
vice, and, if so, under what conditions?. 

?. ( j) What money wage will 3 r ou pay married man: 

green hand? (Winter) $ (Summer) § per month, 

experienced hand ? (Winter) $ (Summer) $ per month;* 

and will house (furnished or unfurnished), garden patch, fuel, milk, etc. 
be provided free in addition to wages ? 

(b) Would services of wife^be required, and, if so, her duties and 

compensation therefor ?. 

(c) What wages will you pay single man; 

green hand ? (Winter) H (Summer) $ per month ; 

experienced hand ? (Winter) § ^Summer) S per month; 

and will board, lodging, washing, etc. be furnished free in addition to 
wages? (Yes or no). 

(d) Winter pay (d’ate) to (date). Summer pay (date) to (date). 

9. When will services of this help be required ? (State day and month 
when you desire help to arrive). 


5 
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iu. Hours of labor: 

n. Will employment be peimanent ? . 

12. Size of farm or place acres. Under cultivation acres. 

No. of men on place. 

ij. Do you employ extra help for any part of the year ; if so, how 
many ; for what kind of work ; at what pay ; when and for hqw lone; a 

period of time ?.* . . . . 

14. Remarks ■ ... 

It is agreed that the undersigned will keep the Service informed as to 
need of men applied for above, and advise by telegraph (at employer's 
expense) in case said help is secured from other sources ; this in order that 
men may not be directed and find position filled upon arrival. 

(Sign here). 


Read cvrefully before filling out blank. 


N. B. — The party filling out this blank may return the same to the 
postmaster or transmit same through the rural mail carrier or though the 
officer in change of any branch post office, whereupon it will be forwarded 
to destination free of charge for postage. If transmitted otherwise the usual 
postage will be required. 

In addition to answering carefully all the questions on this blank, 
your especial attention is called to the following: 

Question No. 4. Nature of duties. — De fine whether a farmer or 
a farm laborer is wanted. A farmer will be understood to mean one w T ho 
is competent to take charge of and operate a fann without supervision. 
A farm laborer will be understood to mean one who has had some experience 
but is to work uud«r the immediate direction and supervision of the em¬ 
ployer. If a 41 green hand ” (one who has hud no experience at farm work 
but willing to learn) will be accepted as a farm laborer, it should be so 
stated. Also make it clear whether you operate a dairy farm, stoek *farm, 
truck farm, etc. If immigrant help is acceptable, so state. “ Experien¬ 
ced ” are those with experience in native land or in the United vStates ; 
“ green ” those wdth no fanning experience. 

Question No. 5. Nationalities preferred, — As much scope as 
possible should be allowed in the matter of nationalities which would be 
acceptable to you. Always state whether or not a knowledge of English 
is necessary. 

Question No. 6. Married on single men preferred. — If ycur 
preference be for a man and w r ife, state whether or not a single man will 
answer, provided we are unable to supply *fche married couples. This is 
asked because at times there is a scarcity of the latter. 

Question No. 7. Will you advance transportation from points 
within the United States ? — The necessity for this question is due to 
the fact that many good men apply at our branch offices who would 
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willingly go to distant points but are unable to do so without aid from the 
prospective employer. Such advance would, of course, be made through 
a representative of this division, who would see that the employee was 
properly ticketed and then mail his baggage check direct to the employer 
interested, which would serve somewhat as a precaution against an 
employee going astray. 

It must be distinctly understood, however, that the responsibility 
of the sendee and its representatve ends when the said employee has been 
placed upon the train or boat. No guaranty is given cr implied that he 
will actually arrive at his destination. 

Question No. 8. Wages. — This question must not be left unans¬ 
wered, because of the fact an employee wants to know as to the wages 
he is to receive before accepting an offer, and this point should be defi¬ 
nitely stated. If wages are stated at so much per day, it should be mad:* 
clear whether employee is paid for every day in the month or only for such 
day as work can be performed* Also approximate pay received per week 
or mouth in such case. 

This service > public and no charge is made ti employer or employee. 

For the information of the local office this form is kept with other 
data on file. There is space on it on which to iote th-xitunber of work¬ 
ers sent to tile employer concerned, with their names and addresses and 
the date on whii h they are sent, and the result of sending them. 
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\PPJ,ICATION FOR F4RM HEIP 

CJ S L,mp]o\ meat Su\ice 





IT S 

Dept o* 

1 ibm 

Name of rain 




Date 


P. 0 . ad Ire*- 




| Telephone exchange 





and numbei 

Kind ot ct 

se c al stock 

dairy fruit 

Oount\ 

\ge limit 

01 tiuck) 




t help wanted 

V 



Number 

Rand Date 

length of 

Probable 



wanted 

ot work . wanted 

time wanted 

wages 

Fxucuenct 



| 

1 


Intxpenei 1 er 

c 1 % th fam lic^ 

i 1 

| J 



1 /cpuienccu 


1 1 

. i 

| 


Inexperiu cc 1 * 

14^ nitn . 

1_i_ 

1 ; 
1 



Expenenecd. . 


1 



| 

Inexpciit iced 

i e bert - „ 





Exoenencec. 




I 


Inexperience 1 ic~mic y» kers . 





3 yperiu ee . 






Incxpcrie ice 

W KCT 1 - . . 





If rn ci 

c cjicrel help 

give number 

it ^u & ncis ^i\c mi lhci u 

n itio&alitv 


meteric . 

Col ie 7 Ptreicna^ 

Number t tl 1 suitu icqu red to milk Number jf c ws in lied 

State what s t 11 sued b^aid hruse gauitix t e.l 
roi smgle help 
T 1 maiTie tie’ 

Tull direct 011^ 1 1 caching farm iiom nearest at\ ^vn 1 Milage 


TrauspoUau n t\\ e 1 c. 


The poblmabter 01 rural earner ib also iead\ to help the farm woik- 
er to obtain employ ement by furnishing him isuth the following foim, 
to be filled n and then returned to the postmastei 
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FARM WORKER'S APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT. 

U. S. Department of Labour. — U. S. Empioyment Service. 
Washington. 


Date. 

Name.Post office. 

Age .... Height .... Weight .... Race. 

Where born (name of county). 

If of foreign birth, how many yeais have you been in the United States ? 

Are you a citizen of the United States ? . 

If married, name of wife and children. # . 

Will family accompany you? (Yes or No). 

If so, is wife able' and willing to accept employment as domestic ? . . 

What languages do you speak ? . .. 

Name and address of last employer. 

Cause of los<* of position. 

How long employed by last employer ?. 

If now employed, state reason for desiring change. 

In what States will you accept employment?. 

Wages expected. 

Are you strong and robust ? (Y<.s or No) . . . . !. 

State kind of farming you have done, where service wa<* performed, and 
whether or not you can milk. 

(Sign here). 

§ 4. Some Particular Aspects of the Problem of 
Agricultural Labour. 

A) Foreign Labour and Mobile Labovr . 

The immense extent of the territory of the United States, the varieties 
of climate and agriculture found in different States and different parts of 
one State, the special conditions of the population and the nature of the 
work which has to be done imply that, even when there is a federal control 
of agricultural or other labour, a large amount of initiative has to be left 
lo the competent organizations in individual States. 

Thus in the South West, where agriculture has a particular character, 
the difficulties of the problem of labour have to be solved in a special way. 
Much of the work of cultivating sugar beetroot in South California and Ca- 
lorado and cotton in the valleys of the Imperial and the Salt Rivers lias 
hitherto always been done by Mexicans, Americans not neing able to stand 
the climatic conditions. It is therefore necessary to import foreign labou¬ 
rers, especially Mexicans as was done last year. In the same way an agree¬ 
ment was made to bring 30,00c; men from Porto Rico for the cotton harvest, 

5* 
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although the bad harvest prevented the arrangement from being put into 
practice. This is howevei a source of labour to which it will be possible 
to have eventual recourse for Texas and the South West States. 

Moreover every year a regular army of workers is brought together 
for the harvest in the Central wheat belt. The harvest begins about io June 
in Oklahoma and gradually travels noithwards, os the corn ripens, reach- 
itfg North Dakota about 15 Septc mber. Thus? the wheat harvest provides 
continuous work for some three months. The harvesters come from many 
States and their financial circumstance? are vexy various. Many college 
students and many towndwellers from the East make an annual pilgrimage 
to work in the wheat belt. The United States Employment Service does 
not fail to send a large number of workers into this district, wherever work 
is pressing. It is the part of the Department of Agriculture to supply 
information as to places in which there is a need for labour, as to the num¬ 
ber of workers needed and the wages and accommodation offered to them. 
This information is communicated to the workers, and suitable persons 
among them are sent where they are needed. County agents at the same 
time inform themselves as to the time at which the harvest is to take place 
in their districts. Thus labour is made to circulate. The hands travel 
northwards, from farm to farm, almost automatically, from the beginning 
to the end of the season. 

East year there was no time to impoit outside labour for the harvest 
and the fruit picking in Oregon; but civic solidarity made the solution 
of the resultant problem possible. The State Farm Help Specialist and the 
county agents addressed a warm appeal to towndwellers to come to the 
help 9f the farmers. Tn response many small towns completely inter¬ 
rupted their ordinary business in order to allow both men and women to 
do harvest work. 

In many districts of other States like events took place. 


B) The Organization oj AmcuUvral Lobonr in Ohio. 

At the outbreak of war in April 1917 the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio was conducting seven State-city labour exchanges. The management 
of these was transferred to the Ohio branch of the Couucil of National De¬ 
fence, and fifteen additional offices have been established by the council in 
co-operation with local communities which pay part of their expenses. 
Each office serves a district consisting of several counties, and the whole 
system is directed by a central clearing house at the State House in Co¬ 
lumbus. 

f Because it was desired to supply the farmers* needs for labour perma¬ 
nently, appeals for hands were not made in the newspapers but labour 
exchanges were established in the charge of efficient agents. The system 
of these exchangs was in working order on 1 May 1917, and in the first season 
Ohio farmers were supplied with more than 7,000 hands. The employment 
bureaux received reports that more than 5,000 of these men were working 
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on the farms to which they were sent, and the proportion actually doing 
so was far greater. 

The directors of the system realized that no effective organization 
for supplying farm labour can be built up in a few months, and that tem¬ 
porary campaigns, launched when the need is greatest, cannot ensure a 
steady flow of labour to meet changing needs. During 1917 therefore 
they sought to increase tfce efficiency of the twenty-t\vo employment bu¬ 
reaux, developing better business methods, training better employment 
agents, bringing the agents'into closer contact with the central office, and 
devising the best methods of transferring labour from one part of the State 
to another by means of the central office. 

The results of this woit are seen in the fact that in the ten months 
ending on 28 February 1918 the employment bureaux registered 463,400 
workers, men and women. That is, allowing for duplications caused by 
applications for work at several offices by single individuals, they mobilized 
about 30,000 woikers a month. They were able to offer about an equivalent 
number of jobs, and they actually placed in work about 23,000 men and 
women every month. The exact number they placed in the ten months 
was 229,221. 

During these ten months th- staff — superintendents and others — 
of the employment bureaux familiarized themselves with the needs for 
labour and the labour supply of their several districts. 

In February the machinery of the Ohio Employment Service began to 
work for the farmers of Ohio. First came an order from the central office 
that no search for labour should be made until the actual demand for farm 
workers had been accurately ascertained. To advertise for labour long 
before it is needed disorganizes the labour market. 

The superintendents cf the bureaux make tours of their districts 
themselves or in the person of their assistants in order to ascertain the 
demand for farm workers. They arrange meetings in school buildings, 
churches or other convenient*places, and at these explain what their bureau 
can do for a farmer, how it works, what they ask the fanners to do. Forms 
of " Application for Farm Help ” are handed round at these meetings, and 
such of them as are filled up are collected after the meetings. 

A farmer is held to be bound to engage the labourers sent him by an 
employment office if they fulfil the conditions of his order as stated on the 
form. 

Some machinery is needed in every rural community to connect the 
demand for and the supply of labour. It is a duty of the superintendent 
of a bureau to get the town clerk, the secretary or president of the “ gfange ”, 
the bank cashier or any other interested person to act as agent for the bu¬ 
reau in each community. The work and the manner of filling in the forms 
should he explained to this agent and a supply of the forms left with him 
After the superintendents of the bureaux had toured their several districts 
for about two weeks 476 of these local agents had been appointed. In 
addition the Agricultural and Food Division of the Ohio Council of De¬ 
fence employs paid county agricultural agents in thirty-seven counties. 
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These are scientifically trained men whose business it is to advise farmers 
on such technical matters as the selection of seed, the preparation of the 
soil, drainage and the elimination ,f pests. Associated with such an agent 
in each county there is an unpaid food commissioner under whom are 
township food commissioners, cue for each county. All these men are close¬ 
ly connected with the employment organization through a chief farm 
agent at the central office who works* directly*with the State director of 
employment. The assistant professor of rural economics at the Ohio State 
Agricultural College has been detailed to give £11 his time to this important 
work. Through these various agencies the employment system reaches 
every rural community of the State. 

Every month the number of farm workers demanded is balanced with 
the number supplied, and a special report as to orders not complied with 
is sent to the central office by each district superintendent. We append a 
copy of the form used for these reports. 


Summary of unfilled active farm orders to . . . 

i) Number of married men called for at each classified wage : 


1 

8 18-S 20 

* $ 20-8 25 

„ * 1 
$ 25-$ 30 

I 30-$ 35 ( $35-$4° 

! I 1 

$ 40 
and up. 

1 ’ 1 

I 1 

. i 

1 



2) Number of single men called for at each classified wage : 

(same figures as above) 

3) Number of older boys called for it each classified wage : 


under 
S 15 


$ I5“$ 18 1 , s 18-8 20 j $ 20-$ 25 ] S 25-$ 30 


$ 30 
and up. 


4) Number of female workers called for 
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5) Number of day workers called for at each classified wage : 


Under 
$ I 

w. board 


$ 1-82 
w. board 


S 2 and up. 
w. board 


$2-6 3 

no board 


$ 3 and up. 
no board 


Piece-work 


Ohio's method of handling the problem of agricultural labour has 
had two outstanding features. In the first place there was no advertise¬ 
ment for labour until the actual demand for it, as shown by the farmers' 
own orders, had been ascertained. In the second place each man seeking 
work was made to apply for it at the office nearest his home, and was assured 
of a job at the wages for which he was asking before he w as sent to a distant 
place. 

For most unskilled workers labour or. faims has advantages ovef work 
in towns. The Ohio Employment Service advertises these advantages 
in circulars sent to all the newspapers of the State. We reproduce a 
specimen circular: 


F^rm Job versus City Job. 


For a Married Man. 


A farm job at 
A farm job at 
A form job at 
A farm job at 


$ 30 per month equals a city job at 

8 35 per month equals a city job at 

S 40 per month equals a city job at 

S 45 per month equals a city job at 


Not considering the possibility of raising some stock or 
shares, which is usual. 


A farm job at 
A farm job at 
A farm job at 
A farm job at 


For a Single Man . 

* 

$ 25 per month equals a city job at 
$ 30 per month equals a city job at 
$ 35 per month equals a city job at 
$ 40 per month equals a city job at 


$ 105 
S no 

? 115 

$ 120 

produce on 


$ 80 

$ 85 

$ 90 
S 95 - 


Not considering possible share in profits or privileges such as use of 
horses. 

These figures are bas^d on the following comparison of monthly cost 
of living on the farm and in the city. 
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Matried Man on Farm and in City . 


1 

1 

1 

Farm job j 

City job 

f j 

Total cash income . . .... . . . . 

$ 40 

$ IOO 

House rent. 

Furnished 

$20 

Groceries. 

Exchange of produce 

33 

Milk. 

Furnished 

4 

Fuel. 

$ 3 

5 

Light. 

1 

2 

Insurances and texes. 

3 

| 3 

Clothes and incidentals, including car fare, lunches, 


! 

amusements, church, etc. 

13 

a8 

Total expenses . . . 

20 

95 

Balance saving . . . 

20 

t 

5 


Single Man on Farm and in City . 


Total cash income. 


§35 

1 

1 

890 

Board and room and laundry 



1 837 

Insuiance. 

. -S 3 


i 3 

Clothes, . . 

. 6 


9 

Car fare, lunches amusements, 

church, lodge, athletics 



charities etc.'. 

. 5 

1 

20 

* 

Total expenses . . . 

T 4 

69 


Balance saving . . . 

21 

2 r 


Many farmers offer comparatively high wages — $ 40, $ 45 and more 
a month with board, lodging, laundry and other privileges. Such places 
are easily filled. Others at from § 39 to 1 $ 40 a month are attractive to 
many low paid and irregularly employed workers in the towns. The 
greatest difficulty is found in filling places at $ 30, $ 25 and less a month. 
Wages were commonly paid at these rates in agriculture before the war, 
and much of the scarcity of - agricultural labour is due to the fact that the 
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rise in wages in agriculture has not kept pace with that in other industries. 
The employment service of Ohio distributes accurate information as to 
prevailing rates of wages. Farmers are told by advertisements in the news* 
papers and by the employment offices directly that these rates are from 
$ 35 to S 45 a month, and that if they pay them they will have less trouble 
in securing the labour they want. 

The greatest difficulty of alt encountered in’supplying the demand 
for agricultural labour lies in the fact that sources cf labour are often far 
removed from places of employment. The central office of the Ohio Em¬ 
ployment Service has devised means to overcome this difficulty. 

The superintendent of each employment bureau sends to the central 
office a list of the positions he cannot fill with the applicants for work at 
his own bureau and a list of the applicants whom he cannot place in his 
own district. Both positions and applicants are described in detail, in 
the case of farm hands as in that of othei classes cf workers. The cential 
office enters th ; s information 011 special firms, and, for convenience of re¬ 
ference, gives each item a number and letters to show from which branch 
office it came. The f blowing a^e specimens cf the lists made 01 these 
toims: * 


Positions reported to central office 


D VTE 


Serial No. j 


Description 


Supt. 


J 320 CIL 


One farm hand; married man with small family; colored prefer¬ 
red ; $ 1.50 per day of xo hours ; the prevailing rate will be paid 1 
during harvest, com cutting and com husking 


J. 321 CH. One experienced farm hand; siugk ; $ 1 25 per day with room, 
l> >ard and laundry ; this is on a large up-to-date farm and the y want 
a man for general farm work; a good place for a good man , 

J. 322CH. One expirienced farm hand; single ; general faun woik; $ 35 
per month with room, board and laundry 

. 1 

J. 323 CH. Oue experienced farm hand, single; 17 to 20 years old preferred, 

I must be accustomed t< > the cart and handling of horses; $ 1 per day 
with board, room and laundry. 

* * 

J. 324 OIL | Three farm hands; married; $ 1,50 per day with the usual consi¬ 
derations such as house, meat anti milk allowances ; general farm iiur 
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Applicants available for transfer* 


Serial No. 


Description 


Supt. 


A 162 F ' Fanner. WicTnwctl }.t y<_ais of aye. Lifetime experii lu, sobci 
I and hi (luminous. .Willing lo ruit a faim ot 100 lo 300 acres on the 
1 halves Prefers to locate in Maiion or Seneca counties 

I Fanner with 3 sons able to woik ; all j. can nnlk This family 
1 would like to scorn e woik in a laige dairy or daily and fimt farm; 
have had considerable experience m such ^oik Will woik by 
# I the year or rent a farm on the =trues, 01 will pay cash rent if stock 

and tools are furnished Have lived in the city two ycais bui 
are anxious to get onto a fdnn agun No stipvdation m regard 
to minimum wage. 


These lists are sent daily to each of the twenty employment offices and 
a revised engrossing list is made once a week. The superintendent keeps 
his records in the Jast column. This method more than 18,000 workers 
have been transferred from one part of the State of Ohm to another in 
eight months. » 

The fare is sometimes paid by the applicant for work and sometimes 
by the employer ; most often, in the case of farm hands, it is advanced by 
the employer and subsequently deducted from wages. 

The importance of this system of placing labour will increase with the 
confidence of farmers and workers in its machinery. 


§ 5. Taws making Work Compulsory 

In some States, notably Maryland, Wisconsin, West Virginia and Flo¬ 
rida, work has been made compulsory by law ; and it seems probable that 
this example will be followed in other States. 

By way of illustration we will examine the case of Maryland where 
the Compulsory Work Taw has had effect syice 20 August 1917. It pro¬ 
vides foi the registration of all male persons between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty who jare not regularly and continuously employed. There is pro¬ 
vision for certain exceptions, as for men not able-bodied, men having 
seasonal occupations and men out of work because of differences with their 
employers, and for students and those learning trades. Section 2 of the 
Act provides specifically “that all persons able to support themselves 
by reason of ownership of property or income, and those supported by 
others, shall be included among these required to register under this Act 

Any person amenable to the law who fails to register voluntarily may 
be arrested, and if be cannot show that he is entitled to one of the statutory 
exemptions may be fined not more than $ 50 and costs and be compelled 
to register, Registration is with the clerk of the Circuit Courts of counties 
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on the clerk of the Superior Court of Baltimore city/ Those registered 
shall be assigned, for a period of no more than six months, to one of certain 
occupations designated by proclamation. The latter include work on State 
or county roads or the streets of Baltimore city, in canneries, on farms, 
in hospitals, box factories and shipyards and “ work in the State of Mary¬ 
land by cr in behalf of the United States or by and in behalf of the Stateof 
Maryland in conned ion with the prosecution of the present war It is 
further provided that the number of hours per day and the number of days 
per we a k that the registrant shall work shall be in accordance with the 
useful and lawful requirements of the occupation to which he is assigned, 
and that he shall receive the wages usual for such occupation. If he is 
assigned to a private employer the State guarantees the payment of his 
wages. If he fails to take the work to which he is assigned he is liable 
to be arrested, and if he is convicted may be fined an amount not more than 
$500 or imprisoned* for no more than six months, or incur both these pe¬ 
nalties. 

There were 819 registrations under this Act up to 1 November 1917, 
namely 695 voluntary registrations and 124 arrests. In addition a consi¬ 
derable number of registrations in rural distiiets had not then been reported. 
Of the 8x9 persons who registered 562 were assigned to occupations. Of 
these 562 there were on 1 November 1917 five who had taken the work 
assigned to them, 2< 9 as to whom returns had not been made, and 248 on 
whom summonses had been served. Of the latter 248 the defence that they 
already had work was successfully established by 233, and warrants of 
arrest were issued for Ihe remaining 15. 

It is difficult to estimate the contribution to labour which will be a 
result of the Maryland Compulsory Work Act. It is stated however that 
since it became effect! ve large numbers of habitual loafers have disappeared 
from their habitual haunts and that the idleness of the n°gro population in 
particular has diminished. 

§ 6 . The Rise in Agricultural Wages. 

We have already referred to the comparatively low rates of wages 
obtaining in agricultuie and the slowness of farmers to raise wages as causes 
of the dearth of agricultural labour. Farmers on the other hand claim that 
the great increase in the cost of labour constitutes, in view of the present 
price of products, a burden which could not suffer any addition without 
a n°k of reduced production. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has recently made an 
enquiry into the wages paid for agricultural labour in 1917 in all parts of 
the country, and has found as follows: 

“ Wage rates per month in hiring by the month or season with boaid 
in 1917 ranged from $ 21.88 in the South Central States to $ 36.23 in the 
North Central States west of the Mississipi River aud $ 44.25 in the Western 
Pacific, with a national average of § 28.87. Without board the monthly 
rate for the United States was $ 40.43, with a range from $ 36.80 in the 
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South Atlantic States to $ 49 46 in the West North Central and $ 63.59 
in the Western and Pacific. Harvest wages with board were as high as 
S 2.77 per day in the West North Central States and as low as $ 1.55 in the 
South Atlantic, while the United States-average was $2.08. The rates 
without board were 35 to 59 cents higher in the various sections. 

" Outside of harvest, day rates of wages with board ranged from $ 1.17 
in the South Atlantic States to $ 1.91 in the North Atlantic and $ 2.03 
in the West North Central, and the United States average was $ r.s6. 
Without board the rates were 35 to 95 cents higher. * 

“ As a general average for the whole country the increase in the rate 
of wages per month with board in 1917 over 1916 was $ 24.2 per cent. 
The increase over 1910 was 50.3 per cent. In the average rate of wages 
for harvest labour with board the increase in 1917 over 1916 was 23.1 
per cent. ; without board 22.7 per cent. For day labour, outside of har¬ 
vest, farmers paid 23.8 per cent, more with board and 24.7 per cent, more 
without board. The general fact is that the rate of wages for farm labour 
increased almost one quarter in one year and about two fifths to one half 
in seven years. , 

“ The lowest relative advance in rate of wages from 1916 to 1917, 
12 per cent., is found in the Western Pacific States in hiring by the day 
with board for work outside of harvest; and the highest, 36.1 per cent., 
in the South Atlantic in hiring byt the month with board. 

“ Difficulties of obtaining labour were more generally least in tempo¬ 
rary service in harvest and more generally greatest in similar service out¬ 
side of harvest. To obtain labourers for a whole season or a year with 
board throughout the various groups of States was easiest in the East 
North Central, most difficult in the South Atlantic. Hiring by the day 
w^s the easiest proposition in the Western and Pacific when with board 
and most difficult when without board. 

“ The South experienced the greatest effects of the increase cf faim 
'wages in 1917 over 1916, expressed as a percentage of increase, but the 
greatest effects in terms of absolute increase in dollars and cents were 
felt in the other great groups of States, most of all in the Western and Pa¬ 
cific, next below in the North Central, and third in order in the Noith 
Atlantic group. The largest absolute increase in wages in the south was 
in the South Atlantic States, in hiring by the month or season with board. 
Monthly wage rates increased absolutely in the average for the United 
States by $ 5.33 in seasonal or yearly contracts when without beard, and 
§ 5.62 when with board. Day wage rates increased by 30 to 47 cents 
in the several varieties of contracts. 

“ Farmers found a trying situation in 1917, when their needs for 
farm labour Increased and the supply of labour diminished, with accom¬ 
panying advance . f wage rates over those of 19:6, averaging 24.2 per cent. 
fo r all classes of rates. During the same time the prices paid by* them 
for 04 articles, of common use on the farm by the family and in the house¬ 
hold, increased 30 per cent., and the prices received by them for their 
crops increased 60.7 per cent. ” 
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Conclusion. . 

There are no statistics sufficiently complete to allow the number of 
labourers available for employment by farmers last year to be ascertained. 
Agricultural labour, which it is now attempted to organize on a federal 
basis for the first time, evades the control of employment offices more 
easily than industrial labour. The multiplicity of the agencies which 
are co-operating in this organisation, and^bich preserve much indepen¬ 
dence, further complicates the statistician’s task. 

It is nol certain that a larger number of workers was engaged in 1917 
than in 1916. In some districts a diminution was noted. Thus in the 
counties of North Dakota 5,376 workers were engaged in 1917 and 5,900 
in 1916. However it is certain that the distribution of labour tends to 
become more and mere scientific. It has already, in the last months, been 
regularized, and will be even more so in the current year. The fitting 
of aptitudes to opportunity, the putting in his right place of a worker 
who has specialized skill: these matters have a soaal and permanent, 
not merely a momentary importance. Their consequences will certainly 1 * 
be felt in future years. The instability of the labour «upply in the Unit-d 
States was detennined by’, among other factors the uncertain position 
of a labourer on a farm vherc he di 1 not frrm jart of a farmer’s family 
and enjoyed too little consideration, being often boarded and lodged de¬ 
fectively and in unhy T gienic conditions. 

It may be hoped that the scientific placing of workers and their su¬ 
pervision by a State agency included in a federal organization will bring 
about an improvement in the living conditions of the rural working class, 
will steady its position, render wages uniform in every district in which 
economic and cultural conditions are approximately equal, allow land to 
be used more productively, and bring into existence many skilled agricul¬ 
tural workers while it reduces the shifting mass of unskilled casual labour. 

Present circumstances have moreover induced fanners and their fa¬ 
milies themselves to contribute much more work than previously. Hen^e 
has arisen a welcome increase in production and a lessening of the need 
for outside labour. 

It may therefore be concluded that the supply of agricultural labour 
in the,United States is not really insufficient. If the existing supply be 
used judiciously and Scientifically, if individual effort be increased and 
the official regulating organs, skilfully co-ordinated, act in harmony with 
each other, production will, unless new facts supervene, be not only main¬ 
tained at its present level but actually increased. 

As for the part which the United States Employment Service will 
be called upon to play at the time of demobilization, it is a considerable 
one. It is on the efficient working of Ihe machinery of this service that 
a return without friction to the conditions of normal life will depend, 
and those conditions are being largely determined by the economic circum¬ 
stances of the prtsent time. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

KATES OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN WEST AUSTRALIA IN 1916. — Western 
Australia: Statistical Register for the Year 1916 and Previous Years. Part V. Land 
Ssttlciment, Agriculture. Live Slock, and Meteorological Statistics. Perth 1917. 

This table shows the rates of the wages paid in West Australia in 1916 
for agricultural and pastoral labour. Unless otherwise stated, the figures 
refer to weekly wages including keep. The high maxima arc due to the 
lack of labour consequent on the war. 


South-western agricultural | Northern pastoral districts 
and pastoral districts 

Occupation __ ____ „ _ 

• Maximum Minimum j Average Maximum Minimum} Average 

£ s. d. £ s, d, £ a. d. £ s. d. £ 4 . d. £ 5 . d. 


Ploughmen. 3- 

Oichard and vineyard hands: 

with keep.I 2 5 

without keep.3- 

General farm labourers . , . . 3- 

I#ads up to 20 jears ot age . . 1 15 - 

Married Couples. 3- 

Female Sen ants. 1 10 ~ 

Stockmen.2- 

Boundary riders. . . 1 10 — 

Bullock drivers . ... . . 2 10 — 

Sheep drovers. . . . 1 10 - 

Sheep washers. 2 — —* 

Shearers, per 100 sheep ... 176 

Shed hands, with keep.I 3- 

Shepherds. *... 2- 

Teamsters: 

with Keep.3- 

without keep (exceptional cases) 3 10 - 

Bush carpenters 

with keep... 

without keep.. 2 14 — 

Hut keepers ..'. 1- 

Men cook*.2- 

Men generally useful. 

with keep. 1 J0 — 

without keep (exceptional cases). 2 — 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

AGRICULTURAL WAGRS IN GRSAT BRITAIN*. — Thu Labour Gasctic, London, June 19184 

Minimum Rates of Wages and Rates of Payment for Overtime in Eng- 
land and Wales. - -The Agricultural Wages Board for England and Wales has 
continued those activitiesin the matter of fixing rates of wages and conditions 
of workin agriculture to which we have already refeircd (1). An order of the 
Board which came into operation on the 2 7th of May fixes the minimum wage 
in Northamptonshire of male agricultural workers, eighteen years old and 
older, at 30s. for a week of six working days of 54 horns egch from the first 
Monday in March to the last day in October and of 48 hours during the re^t 
of the year. 

The Board has also issued further notices, proposing to fix*minimum 
rates for the same class of workers in Suffolk, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Surrey, Worcestershire, Devonshire, Gloucestershire, Leicestershire and 
Rutland, Herefordshire, Kent, Brecon and Radnorshire, Dorset and Somer¬ 
set. The rate is calculated on the basis of a six-day working week of 54 
hours from the beginning of March to the end of October and of 48 hours 
from November to February inclusively, except in Oxfordshire where the 
six-day working week is taken to have 52 hours all the year round, and in 
Herefordshire where it is taken to have 56 hours in summer. The mini¬ 
mum weekly wages are 30s in Suffolk, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Ox¬ 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Dorset, Brecon and Radnor, and Somerset; 
31$ in Devon, Herefordshire, Leicestershire and Rutland; 33s in Kent; and 
34s. in Surrey. 

The Board has given notice that it proposes to fix differential rates 
for overtime for Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Essex, Buckinghamshire 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire,Worcestershire,Lticestershire and Rutland, Gloucestershire 
and Somerset. The rates proposed are 8 y 2 d. an hour for all overtime on 
weekdays and 10 d an hour for all time for which work is done on Sundays; 
except in Essex where the corresponding rates are qd. and lid. an hour, 
respectively; and in Leicestershire and Rutland where they are 8 y 2 d. an 
hour for the first six hours of overtime on weekdays, and 9i. an hour 
for all subsequent overtime on weekdays and all time for which work is 
done on Sundays. 

By another notice the Board proposes to fix 36s. a week, for all the 
year round and for a week including Sundays, as the minimum rate of 
wages for team-men, cow men and shepherds in Norfolk. The hom s of work 
are to be those customary in the area for these classes of workers, and pay¬ 
ment for overtime is to be made at the rate of 8 y 2 d an hour on weekdays 
and ro*Z. and hour on Sundays. 


(1) See our issue for May 1918, page 4.36. 
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Objections to any of the pioposed rates may be lodged with the Wages 
Board within one month of the date of the notices. 

Estimation of Rent as Part Payment of a Minimum Wage. — At meet¬ 
ings of the Wages Boai d held in May a report was presented by the committee 
♦ appointed to consider and repoit upon the general principles which should 
determine the value at which the rent of cottages should be assessed as 
constituting a part payment of wages. 

The committee recommended that the occupation of a cottage held from 
an employer should constitute a benefit 01 advantage received as part pay¬ 
ment of wages in lieu of payment in cash, except in the case of a cottage 
stated by a sanitary authority to be unfit for human habitation. In view 
of the existing legislation restricting the laismg of rents, and of the fact 
that in making ^theii recommendations as to minimum rates of wages 
the various District Wages Committees seem to have assumed that the 
existing practice with regard to the tenure of cottages will continue for 
the present, the committee recommended that the occupation of a cottage 
should be reckoned as worth 3s. a week, less any rent or rates paid by the 
occupier, unless its inadequate accommodation, need of repair or sanitation 
lessened its value when an appropriate reduction from the value.of 3s. a 
week should be made by the District Committee. The committee reaffirmed 
their view that the minimum rates of wages fixed should be sufficient to 
enable an economic rent to be paid ; and that as soon as the.present statu¬ 
tory limits upon the increase of rents were removed steps should be taken to 
secure this end, and at the same time to define the value of the occupation 
of a cottage on a corresponding basis. 

The report was adopted by the Board, but no ensuing proposal will be 
formally issued until the District Committees have had an opportunity 
cf reporting thereon. 

Provision of Board and Lodging or Single Meals as Part Payment of a 
Minimum Wage. — A report, also presented by the same committee, on 
" allowances ” recommended that the provision of board and lodging or 
the provision of meals should be defined as a benefit or advantage which 
might be received in lieu of payment in cash for the purpose of any mini¬ 
mum rate of wages fixed under the Corn Pioduction Act. This report also 
was adopted by the board; and it was decided that each Wages Commit¬ 
tee, in districts in which the custom of giving board and lodging or partial 
board to labourers prevails, should be requested to recommend the maxi¬ 
mum value at which such benefit or advance should be reckoned per day 
or per a working week of six or of seven days. 

Duties of Agricultural Wages Committees in Scotland. —The Agricultural 
Wages Board for Scotland has made regulations, dated 14 May 1918, as 
to the duties incumbent on the District Agricultural Wages Committees 
ancl the Central Wages Commitee in Scotland. 

These regulation provide that the District Committees shall: a) define 
the benefits or advantages which may be reckoned aspayment of wagesinlieu 
of cash for the purpose of any minimum rates fixed under the Corn Produc¬ 
tion Act; &) limit or prohibit, if necessary, the leckoning of such benefits o 4 r 
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advantages as payment in lieu of cash ; c) determine an} r question which 
may arise as to the value of such benefits or advantages; d) define by order, 
after giving notice and considering objections, the employment which is to 
be considered to be oveitime employment for the purpose of an}’ differen¬ 
tial rate of wages for oveitime fixed under the Act. 

The Central Committee is to define the general principles on which be¬ 
nefits or advantages, which may be reckoned as payment of wages in lieu 
of cash, aie to be valued, and to intimate such definition to the District 
Committees. 


MEXICO. 

RECENT PROVISIONS FOR GETTING STATE WOODS IN MEXICO — Diai.c 0/,ciW, 
No si, Mexico, 2 March 191s 

The government of the United States of Mexico issued on 27 Febiuarv 
191S rules of an administrative character for the direction and regulation 
of contracts for the letting of State lands and weeds. 

According to these rules contracts for the letting of national land 
which are drawn up by the vSecretariat of Agriculture should conform 
to the provisions of Article 3 of the Federal law’ of iS December 1909 
and to Articles 13, 14, 15 and ib of the relevant regulation of 
16 June 1910. The questions and proceedings leferrii g to the contracts 
will be transmitted to the Agricultural Management of the Secretariat. 

As to contracts for realizing the prefits of woods on national land, 
they must conform not onl} r to the provisions in Article 23 of the Woods 
Regulation of 1 October 1894 but also to the following general rules: 

Concessionaries must pay tw 7 o distinct fees — one, for the right to 
take products from the W’ocds, at the rate of 50 pesos of national gold 
for every thousand hectares, to be paid in advance even 7 year at the office 
indicated by the Secretariat; the other, for the right to derive profit from 
forest products, at the following rates: 

Hide; no pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Chicle: 50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Cashew-nut or cedar, 10 pesos, national gold, per tree. 

Dye trees: 2 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

Second-class wood: 5 pesos, national geld, per tree. 

Third-class wood: 1.50 pesos, national gold, per ton. 

For other products, not specified in this tariff, the Secretariat will 
fix for individual cases the rights to be paid either directly or by means of 
the Secretariat's general agencies. These payments also aie made in ad¬ 
vance, at the beginning of every wxrking season, and concessionaries will 
be obliged to declare to the general agency 7 of the secretariat what quanti¬ 
ties of them they propose to take, in order that the office may issue the 
payment orders and the w r ork may be authorized. Whenever the conces¬ 
sionaries seek to obtain a larger production than that they 7 have declared. 
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they must make a new declaration to the general agency of the ministry, 
pay the quotas falling due and obtain the authorization to begin their work. 

The regulation we are examining subsequently notes that contracts 
letting national lands have reference only to the profits realized by indi¬ 
viduals in woods, and declares that the government reserves the right to 
dispose of these estates as agricultuial land, for roads and for other pur¬ 
poses which do not inteifere with the work in the woods, and to concede 
them to a third paity if such make application for them. 

The concessionaries of woods must respect these grants, but will have 
a preferential right over other applicants if they apply for the land for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. The government reserves an option to alienate the land 
at an}’ time to a third party in lots of no more than 2 % hectares, the 
Secretariat giving notice to the concessionaries of the woods a } r ear before 
the sale takes place. 

The extent of the land which can be let in order that the wealth 
of woods may be iealized is limited by the regulation to a maximum of 
100,000 hectares, and the duration of a single contract and single conces¬ 
sion canot be more than ten years. 

In order to secure the fulfilment of contracts, contractors are obliged 
to deposit in the State Treasury ioo pesos in bonds of the Consolidated 
National Debt for every 5,000 hectares or less of the area conceded. 

A concessionary is also obliged to mark, within three years of the 
date of the contract and according to determined rules specified in the 
regulation, the boundaries of the land conceded. 

These concessions may be made only to those who are Mexican citi¬ 
zens by brith or naturalization and to Mexican companies or societies. 
The government may subsequently extend enjoyment of them to foreign¬ 
ers if the latter first declare to the Secretariat of Foreign Relations that they 
wish to be considered Mexicans in respect of the properties conceded and to 
forego, where these are concerned, the protection of their governments, on 
pain of forfeiting the conceded properties to the State if they do not fulfil 
such obligations. The generic term " foreigner ” does not however include 
foreign companies. 

Proceedings referring to contracts of this kind are within the com¬ 
petence of the Secretariat’s department for the management of forests 
and game and fisheries, and applications for concessions should be made 
to this department. 

Besides these general provisions we have mentioned, the Secretariat 
of Agriculture is empowered to determine in individual cases the special 
conditions which it deems to be fitted to safeguard national interests. 

These provisions obviously aim at encouraging the realization of 
woodland wealth which, as is well known, constitutes an important part 
of the products of the soil of Mexico. The} 7 have been in force since the 
and of last March. 
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SWEDEN. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN hh6 — OfficicUa StaUsitk: AibtUvtiU^dnk, at- 

botstid ocL a/bt'\tfon mom SvtrigcS loulback us 1016 (Swedish Official Statibties: Ratio 
of Labour-supply to Needs, Hours of Work, Wages in Swedish Agriculture in 1916). 
Stockholm, mi 8. 

An official enquiry into the proportions of the labour-supply, the work¬ 
ing hours and the wages in Swedish agriculture in 1916 was based on fairly 
detailed question-forms which were filled up by the chairmen of parish 
councils in 2,179 rural parishes, that is in 93.3 per cent, of the rural parishes 
covered by the enquiry. 

The first question a^ked concernedf the proportions of the labour sup¬ 
ply in each rural parish ; and was to be answered by a general estimate 
and information as to whether the agricultural labourers domiciled in a 
place or returning to it regularly ensured, when taken together, a supply of 
labour sufficient for the coming agricultural operations. The answer was 
to be expressed by oneof the following words: 44 good ”, “ sufficient ”, “ in¬ 
sufficient The material collected shows that in 58 of the communes which 
answered that is 2.7 per cent, of them, the labour supply was good ; in 
96b or 44.3 per cent, of them it was sufficient ; and in 1,125 or 51-6 of them 
it was insufficient. Thiity or 1.4 per cent, of the communes declared them¬ 
selves unable to answer the question precisely. As compared with those 
for the previous year the figures show a considerable reduction in the pro¬ 
portions of the labour supply, due to the fact that the needs of industry 
for labour had been much increased by circumstances attendant on the 
European war and had been filled only at the expense of agriculture. The 
harvest of 1916 required moreover an exceptional amount of work owing 
to the bad weather. 

The proportions of the labour supply are different in different places. 
But the figures showing the number of parishes in the various departments 
in which labour is insufficient do not allow certain conclusions to be drawn 
as to the greater or less number of labourers existing in each of these de¬ 
partments in relation to the cultivated area. That which is above all re¬ 
flected in these figures is the greater or less progress of agricultural organiza¬ 
tion in the various districts, and in particular the greater or less aptitude 
of employers for reducing labour by employing machines and means o ; 
transport, and for managing with the labour which is available by generally 
economical farming. 

The indications as to horns and division of labour concern only the 
working day in agriculture properly so called, that is to say field-work and 
work in barns and on threshing-floors etc ; and do not apply to the men 
employed to look after live stock who have a considerably longer working- 
day mainly passed in byres and stables, iloroever in the case of agricul¬ 
tural labourers property so called the figures in the report apply only to the 
duration of work in the summer, that is to say the three summer months 
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in which work general!}" begins earliest and * nds latest. As the days 
shoiten working hours lessen m agriculture, and thus the work 1 *ng-da\ is 
several hours shorter in wintei than in nuinmer. 

On an average and in the whole country the gross tinv tor which work 
is done, that is the time including inteivals for rest, on a summer cLr 
is 12.3 hours ; and since the intervals last for 2.2 horns the net workmu 
time is m.i hours During the six veais in which agricultural labourer 
have been a subject of enquiry no changes in these conditions have beei 
noted, for they depend on the whole organization of labour in agriculture 
and are therefore fairly constant. 

Duration and division of labour differ appreciably in the different pairs 
of the country. If the net working time be principally considered there an. 
seen to be in Sweden two zones where it is respectively less than and eqird 
to the average ascertained foi the whole country. It is less than *uch 
average in the tuo departments of Skane ; and is equal to it in a large di¬ 
strict in the Swedish midlands embracing on its extreme north the depait- 
ments of Varmland and Kopparberg and on its extreme south the depait- 
ment of Osttrgotland. The other parts of th country have comparati¬ 
vely long working houis. 

The report is intended only to give a general view of the agiicultural 
labour market for the whole country, and therefore takes into account onh 
conditions common to all agriculture, laving on one side the difference^ 
which the various regions present in this respect. Therefore figures show¬ 
ing wages have been noted only for a few of the more important groups 
of labourers who are found over the country’s whole area or at least ove~ 
its larger part. The enquiry was moreover based only on general ?veiagt^ 
and not on individual data, and it was therefore not deemed fit to include 
exact rates of wages except in the case of the least skilled and least well 
paid labourers, that is those whose are usually fixed by local custom, 
as distinct from the specialized labourers and th overseers whose pay¬ 
ment is proportionate to their personal capacity. 

The prices customarily paid for labour within these limited categories 
differ widely with districts. In the country as a whole, however, conditions 
are as follows: for the labour most important to agriculture on a small 
scale, that of unmarried men, payment consists of annual cash wages and 
board and lodging. The amount of these various forms of payment varies 
largely with districts; but an on average and in the whole country the an¬ 
nual wages of a general labourer of this description are 308 crowns: his 
food is valued at 508 crowns, and therefore Bis whole earnings are q j6 crowns 
a year. The corresponding average faages of a woman farm-servant 
are 241 and 414 crowns, totalling 655 crowns. Especially in Norrland 
clothes are also given and they sometimes are of a sufficiently high value. 

The class of labourers, usually married, who are known as statarc 
(agricultural labourers receiving mixed wages) and work on the large pro¬ 
perties of the agricultural districts properly so called, receive in addition to 
their annual wages, averaging 390 crowns a year, a payment in kind called 
siat which consists of milk, corn, potatoes etc., and are moreover lodged with 
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their families, so that their total earnings reach on an average 987 crowns 
a year. This figure includes the value of free lodging, which in South Swe¬ 
den generally consists of two rooms and a kitchen but in the rest of the coun¬ 
try of one room only, and of which the use is valued at 70 crowns. All these 
data apply only to ordinary ploughmen : agricultural labourers receiving 
mixed wages who have charge ol stock usually receive higher cash wages 
and sometimes more considerable wages in kind, so that their annual earn¬ 
ings are estimated as 1,047 crowns. 

Side by side with these labourers there are journeymen in permanent 
employment who are never or hardly ever paid in kind and whose daily 
wages vary very much with districts. They amount on an average to 3.28 
crowns in summer and 2.53 crowns in winter but are less by 0.98 crowns and 
0.8O crowns, respectively, if the labourer is fed by his employer. # 

Besides these journeymen who are usually engaged to work for a year 
or at least six months for me employer, there are agricultural labourers who 
undertake work now for one and now for another according to the needs of 
the moment. I11 summer the daily wages of these casual journeymen aver¬ 
age 3.77 crowns, in winter 3.02 crowns, if they feed at their own expense. 
If their employer feeds them they receive on an average 2.O3 crowns in 
summer and 1.96 crowns in winter. 

Among labourers paid by the day there are also a large number of wo¬ 
men employed to help in the cultivation of beetroot and potatoes, in the hay 
and corn harvests, etc. They receive on an average 2.< *5 crowns in summer, 
or 1.39 crowns with food, if the are considered to belong to the permanent 
staff of a farm. If the}" give only occasional help their summer wage* are 
a little higher, that is, on an average for the whole country', 2.23 crowns 
without food and 1.52 crowns with food. In the winter months their wages 
are appreciably’ less as are those of the men in the corresponding category. 

If we consider as a whole the increase in the w'ages of the chief groups 
of agricultural labourers during the present crisis, w T e find that from 1913 to 
191b the total payments to farm servants and labourers receiving mixed 
w'ages increased by T about 35 per cent. This fact depends however first 
of all on the important increase of pay T meuts in kind, the increase of wages in 
cash having been only’ about 20 per cent. In the case of journey’men daily" 
w'ages have increased by’ from 2b to 38 per cent,, the increase being greater 
for winter than for summer days and for men than for w’omen. The ge¬ 
neral increase in w r ages between 1913 and 1916 has been estimated as one of 
30 or 35 per cent. 

This increase of w'ages occurred chiefiy between 1913 and 1916, except 
in the case of the labourers receiving mixed wages, w'hose payments in 
kind increased notably’ in value at an earlier date because of the general 
rise of prices. Between 1915 and 1916 the increase was particularly’ marked 
in the case of journeymen, especially’ as regarded the mens' daily earnings in 
winter, owing to the competition of forestry with agriculture. The rise in 
the wages of all the groups of labourers in 1916 only’ may’ be estimated as 
one of about 20 per cent. 
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. L3 Marcj:B dss C^iAA'csri: i.oncRDAH (The Tiolleidam Co*.'* . - . j 

iTcj?, fl.rvges 8vu, io iIm ..ruins.) .. 

5. 250TK» SDR LBS STAIJSTXQUBS DU COMMERCE f'X3j<aiRm DANS LEB DIFFfc- 
rents Pays : Publications St Uistiques, Tcnit^ires, o*tes tie S Commerce, 

P-ov'cnances et Destinations dos Marchandiscs (Notes un the Statistics of 
Foreign Trade in the Dilferent Countries: Statistical Publications, Terri¬ 
tory, Kinds of Trade, Source and Dest* nation oiC.t otb) (i 914,96 pages Svo). i 2,— 

6 l.ARYPARTITION AORXCOLE DFS TERRJTOIRPS DCS DIFFEREVIS PAYS (Areas 


under Cropsin thefUff^teui Countries). (1911, no oigcs, S\o) ...... » 5.— 

(3) Other ptibliaUions. 

Umberto Ricci : Des biases eh^orisues d z, r^A Statistique Acricole Inter¬ 
nationale (Theoretical Bases ol International Agiicultural Statistics). 

(192 *. :T 4 P'igcs Ht^o).. 5.—" 


(c) Publicitioiib of the Bureau oft Vgiicu.lturaf Tnlclliaence and Piamt Disease?, 


■. 1*e Service de Protection conxre les maladies dls plantes ft les 
insectes NITISIBLES dans les Divers Pays (The Present Organization of 
the Sendees for the Control of Plant Diseases and Insect Pests in the Diffe- 
- rent Countries). (1914, 350 pages, 4to). .Fw. 4.00 

2. Production et consommation des Engrais Chimiques dans le monde 

(Production and Consumption of Chemical Manures in the World). (Second 

Edition, 1914,16s pages, 5 diagrams, 2 maps. Svo). * 3.50 

3. I*A LUTTE CONTRE tES SAU^ERELLES DANS LES DIVERS PAYS (The Campaign 

against Ivocusts in Various Regions) (1916, 188 pages, Svo).. . > 3.30 


(d) Publications of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence. 
X. INACTIVITY DE L’lNSTlTUT INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE DANS LB DO¬ 
MAINS db la Cooperation, de l’Assurance et du Credit Agricoles 
(The Work of the International Institute of Agriculture in the Field of 


Agricultural Co-operation, Insurance and Credit). (In French, German 

and Italianl, (1912, 34 pages, 8vo) ..*.Fra. 0.30 

2. Monographs on Agricultural Co-operation in Various Countries, 

Vol. 1 . (1911,451 pages, i6mo). (In English and French). » 3.30 

Do, Vol. II. (1915,213 pages Svo). (In English and French). * 3.30 

3. An Outline of the European Co-operative Credit Systems (Second 

Edition, 1913, 72 pages, 8vo). > 0.50 

4. 1/Organisation de la statistique de la cooperation agricole dans 

quelques pays (The Organization of the Statistics of Agricultural Co¬ 
operation In Certain Countries). (1911, 163 pages, 8vo). » 1.50 

5. D’Assurance-grYlb dans quelques pays et seb problYmes (Insurance 

against Hailin Some Countries and its Problems) .(1912,1x0 pages, Svo) • , » 1.50 

6. Agricultural Credit and Co-operation in Italy: Short Guide to rural 

Co-operation in Italy (in English, 35 pages and in Itolimi, 34 pages, 8vo) . » 0.25 


• (*) Other publications, 

x. I/Institut International d’Agriculture, son organisation, son acti¬ 
vity, ses rYsultats (The International Institute of Agriculture, its Orga¬ 
nization, Activity, and Results). (1914, 3! pages, in English, French and 


Italian; illustr.).. . . Prs, x.~ 

3. Eouis-Dop : Present et l*Avenir de l’Institut International 

d’Agriculturb (Conference) {Present and Future of the International 

Institute of Agriculture) (Address). (19*2*, 6 ° pages, Svo). • 1.— 

3. Santiago Aldunate: El Instituto Internacional de Agricultura y 
SU XUPORTANCXA PARA LA America DATXNA, BN ESPECIAL PARA CHILE (Con- 
ferencia) (The International Institute of Agriculture and its Importance for 
Datin America, especially for Chile). (1913,30 pages, 8vo) (Address) , . . . »J 2.—- 


* NOTE. 

(x) All subscriptions and remittances for the Institute's publications should be made 
either directly to the International Institute of Agriculture. Rome, or to the principal book¬ 
sellers. 

For Great Britain and Ireland, subscriptions to the Bulletins 1,2, 3 and remittances for 
the Year Books ate also received at the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, 
Dondon, 8. Fir. 

(2) The prices quoted Include packing and carriage. All our publications are despatched 
on receipt of postal order or international reply coupons. 

(3) Despatch Is made with every care and punctuality! but unregistered volumes travel 
at consignee's risk. 

(4) To avoid miscarriage, for which the Institute does not hold itself responsible, an addi¬ 
tional amount of 23 centimes for registration should be sent with each order. 

3) In ease of change of address, the subscriber is requested to notify the Publishing Bu¬ 
reau of the Institute, forwarding address label. 
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Tim INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in wliich each country is 
represent ed*by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


UNITED STATES. 

THE POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
IN CALIFORNIA IN 1917. 

OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Second Annual Report op the State Market Director or California for the 
Year Ending December i, hji 7 Saaameuto. 1018 

The increasingly maiked activity of the State Maiket Director of Cali¬ 
fornia, as it affects co-operative oiganization in this State and is exercised 
in virtue of article 3 of the Act of 10 June 1915, amended on 1 June 1917, 
has obtained the happiest results. It has allowed the constitution of im¬ 
portant co-operative societies, even of a federation of co-operative market¬ 
ing societies, and has thus made it possible to control the price of produce 
and to ensme a maximum pi ice to produeets, who have especially benefited 
by a lessening of the disastrous consequences of slumps and by au elimi¬ 
nation of middlemen. 

We will briefly examine the position of the principal associations -of 
this kind which maintain relations with the Markets Bureau. 

§ x. Business of the principal co-operative marketing 

ASSOCIATIONS IN I9I7. 

The following are the leading marketing associations of California: 

t) Citrus fruits ,—California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Los Ange¬ 
les; Mutual Orange Distributors, Redlands. 
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2) Deciduous fruits. — California Fruit Exchange, Sacramento ; 
Central California Berry Growers' ‘Association, San lhancisco ; California 
Pear Growers' Association, Maitinez ; Sebastopol Apple Groweis* Union, 
Sebastopol; Vacaville Fruit Growers' Association, Vaccaville; Watsonville 
Apple Distributors, Watsonville. 

3) Dried fruits. —California Associated Raisin Company, Fiusno ; 
California Peach Growers Fresno ; California Prune and Apricot Growers, 
San Jose. 

4) Dairy Products. —Associated Dairymen of California, Sacra¬ 
mento ; Associated Mflk Producers, San Francisco ; California Milk P10- 
ducers' Association, Eos Angeles; Milk Produces' Association of Central 
California, Oakland; Milk Pooling Association of San Ditgo County, San 
Diego; Northern California Milk Producers' Association, Saciamento; 
San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers' Association, Fresno. 

5) Nuts. — California Almond Growers' Exchange, San Francisco ; 
California Walnut Growers' Association, Eos Angeles. 

6 ) Poultry .—Poultry Producers of Central California, San Fih 11- 
cisco ; Poultry Producers of Southern California, Eos Angeles. 

7) MisceUamous. — California Associated Olive Growi is, San 
Francisco ; California State Beekeepers' Association, Modtsto ; California 
Eima Bean Growers' Association, Oxnard; Escondido Vegetable Glowers' 
Association, Escondido; Eima Bean Growers' Association, Sacramento ; 
Thermal Cantaloupe Growers’ Union, Thermal; Turlock Merchants and 
Growers, Turlock. 

The following are some data as to certain of the associations 'in these 
various groups: 

California Pear Growers 9 Association. —The formation of this asso¬ 
ciation was first mooted in 1916 when the chaotic state of the pear growing 
industry and the discouragement of the growers were evident. A tem¬ 
porary organization was rapidly formed in 1917 and eventually ineoipo- 
rated. By collective action the shortage of material for boxes was over¬ 
come, new markets were developed, and 4,700 carloads of fruit were sent 
out of the State and sold at an aggregate price to growers which exceeded 
by about $100,000 that offered by canneries. It is calculated that from 
these consignments a net profit of between $50 and $60 a ton was realized 
instead of the previous net profit of $30. The area on which j>ears are 
grown in California is estimated as actually 17,000 acres and prospectively 
24,000 acres more. Instead of marketing 65,000 tons of pears a year as 
now the growers will have eventually to find markets for about 165,000 
tons, and for this organized effort will be necessary. The fortunate re¬ 
sults of the association's first year of business will undoubtedly have facili¬ 
tated recruiting this year. 

The Central California Berry Growers’ Association . — Complaints had 
long been made by berry growers in various districts that the existing me¬ 
thod of marketing their produce, namely by selling it on commission, was 
confused and unprofitable. Often the grower received no returns on his 
labour and capital. After a number of conferences had been held it 
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was decided that the growers should organize in a coijk lotion wliieh 
should not aim at making profits. 

This association announced in July 1917 that its fust ye.tr of activity 
has been a success. It dealt with a record crop of strawberries, consigned 
on an average about 1500 chests a day during the season, and secured a 
price higher by from $1 to $1.-50 a chest than that obtained when sales 
were made on commission. More than 50,000 chests were marketed in 
thirty days. It was calculated that without the association at least half 
the crop would have sold at less than the cost of production. Meanwhile 
the consumer in San Francisco paid the same price as in 1916. The gi ow- 
ers’ increased profit was due to the removal of the speculative margin. 

The associations managed by a board of eleven directois on which the 
State Market Director is represented. 

The fruit marketed by the association in 1917, including fruit sold to 
canneries, filled 112,102 chests, and the average price secured was about 
$6 a chest. Costs were about 5 cents a chest or less than 1 per cent. 

The association’s membership extends to six counties and 11 presents 
about 80 per cent, of the land which supplies San Francisco with straw¬ 
berries. 

The growers of other benios than strawberries have requested to he* 
admitted to membership of the association and both new and old members 
are signing contracts binding them to deliver their fmit to the association 
for three years. 

The association has an interesting programme. " We must ”, statts its 
president, “ send inspectors all over our districts and educate our growers 
to the value of better berries for better markets, and to dump the poor 
stuff directly to. the cannery. We must seek markets outside of San Fran¬ 
cisco and of Oakland, and we must establish stations to pre-cool and ship 

berries out of this State. We must establish branches in the leading 

towns of C 'iitral California ”. 

In 1917 more than 500 acres were planted with strawberries, and it 
was estimated that several hundred of these acres would bear fully this year. 

California Prune and Apricot Growers. — The success of this associa¬ 
tion was still problematical at the end of 191O but at the end of 1917 the 
association had come to be one of the most impoitant ever organized in 
California. It unites about 5,000 growers, has a paid-up capital of nearly 
a million dollars, and handled in 1917 about 110,000,000 pounds of prunes 
and 13,000,000 pounds of apricots out of a total production estimated at 
190,000,000 pounds of prunes and 20,000,000 pounds of apricots., 

For its sales in 1917 it utilized to some extent the existing machinery 
of distribution, for its organization was not perfected until after the time at 
which eastern buyers contract for their year’s supplies. Arrangements 
were therefore made between the association and about forty individual 
packers whereby the latter did the packing on contract and in return sold 
on commission. It is the intention of the association to have its own packing 
houses in the future and do its own selling. Selling prices haw been fixe d 
on a basis which will allow differentiation for kinds[and qualities of fruit. 
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Id 1917 the California Prune and Apricot Growers handled less than 
75 per cent, of the dried prunes and apricots produced in the State, but a 
considerable number of growers, members of the association, contracted to 
deliver to it their fruit for four years to come. The association was there¬ 
fore assured of an increased control of the production of the coining season 
even without any increase of its membership. 

California Peach Growers .—This association has, within some two 
years, rescued the peach grower from insolvency and placed his industry 
on a sound basis. About 50,000 acres in California are planted with such 
peaches as are commonly dried and the association has a five years' contract 
over 45,750 acres. As regards its capital stock, it has a total subscription 
of 8848,185 of which sum it has received about $340,000 in cash. It has 
received notes for and has in hand more than $475,000 on account for 
subscriptions of capital stock. About $30,000 of the stock subscriptions 
have neither been paid for in cash nor secured by notes. 

In 1916 it sold.directly to the eastern trade and consigned slightly 
more than 7,500 tons. On 20 September 1917 its direct sales of the crop of 
1917 amounted to 7,600 tons, and it was anticipated that before the end 
of the year they would amount to 10,000 tons. 

On the other hand from a third to a half of the Californian peach crop 
was not even harvested becasuse the packers did not offer the growers a 
price equal to the cost of production. The consumer was then paying on 
an average 17 cents a pound for dried peaches while the grower was receiv¬ 
ing from 2 Yz to 3 cents. 

In 1914 growers made a net profit of less than 3 cents a pound on dried 
peaches. In 1916 they produced 30,000 tons while nearly 10,000 tons were 
carried over from 1915. The new association handled the crops of both 
years and secured for growers a net profit of $ 5.26 a hundredweight. The 
crop of 1917 was the largest ever produced and it was practically all sold 
before the end of the year on terms which gave the growers a net profit of 
8 cents a pound or more. 

Associated Dairymen of California. — The year 1917 was a critical one 
for the great dairy industry of California. Investigations into the cost of 
producing milk before America's entry into the war showed that even then 
dairymen were receiving less for their milk than it cost them. The State 
Market Director brought about in the San Francisco district in 1916 an 
arrangement between producers and distributors which would have solved 
the problem had not war conditions supervened. But with America's de¬ 
claration of war came a rise in the price of hay and grain and in wages, and 
dairy-fanners realized that State-wide organization and collective market¬ 
ing had become necessary for them. The initial step was taken by the As¬ 
sociated Milk Producers who supplied San Francisco and other cities in the 
bay with fresh milk. This association's success led dairymen in other 
large centres of production to apply to the State Market Director for aid 
in organizing themselves, and he was able to bring to life a large number 
of dairy associations. Five of them have federated for joint marketing as 
the Associated Dairymen of California. These five are the Associate Milk 
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Producers, San Francisco, incorporated in May 191b; the Northern Cali¬ 
fornia Milk Producers' Association, Sacramento, organized in May 1917; 
the San Joaquin Valley Milk Producers, Fresno, organized in May 1917; 
the Milk Producers' Association of Central California, Oakland, organized 
in April 1917; and the California Milk Producers' Association, im01 pointed 
in June 1915. These five important associations are the nucleus of the As¬ 
sociated Dairymen of California incorporated in August 1917 as an associa¬ 
tion not aiming at profits. Each unit composing it retains its individual 
and corporate identity and will continue itself to market its wlu>h» milk 
and fresh cream although its other products will be marketed by the central 
organization. The formation is contemplated of thiee additional organi¬ 
zations to include respectively San Diego and the Imperial counties, Hum¬ 
boldt and the other northern counties, and the district stretching from 
Monterey to Ventura. The Associated Dairymen, although still a new 
organization, has a membersbip # of about 2,000 persons. 

Associated Milk Producers .—Three attempts to organize this asso¬ 
ciation failed, but early in 1916 its successful organization was at t omplislu cl 
with the help of the State Market Director. It was the Just of sevcial 
large associations of dairymen which were foimcd in order scientifically 
to secure for the producer a price which would bear a ratio to tile cost of 
production. It sells most of its milk in San Frau cist o and other cities of the 
bay and uses only its surplus to manufacture butter and elieese. 

Its members are dairymen producing milk in counties neat San Fian- 
cisco. Their number has increased since 1 January 1917 by about 30 per 
cent, and is now 185. They own about 20,000 cows of which the milk for 
two years is sold to the association, which in its turn sells it to the distribu¬ 
tors. 

The association supplies the following percentages of the total amount 
of milk consumed in the cities named: 

San Francisco. 80 per cent. 

Oakland.. . 7 »* n 

San Jose. bo » *> 

San Mateo. 75 » u 

Redwood City.. . 15 » » 

The association has been instrumental in securing au increased price 
per gallon for its members' milk. In April 1917 it signed contracts with the 
majority of the milk distributors of San Francisco whereby the latter agreed 
to buy and the association to sell to them all the milk they used at prices to 
be fixed by a Board of Arbitration which should consist of three distiibu- 
tors and three producers and investigate the cost of production and distri¬ 
bution, respectively. The board settled that the association should in 
June, July and August 1917 pay 17 % cents a gallon to producers and re¬ 
ceive 19 cents a gallon from distributors for milk containing 3.7 pa* ant. 
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5f butter fat. For the three subsequent months the price paid to producers 
for milk containing 3,6 per cent, of butter was fixed at 23 8 / 4 4 cuts a 
gallon and that received from distributors at 25 cents a galoon. The as¬ 
sociation therefore works on the margin of 1 *4 cents a gallon, out of which 
it pays working expenses and a dividend of 5 per cent, on the capital stock 
which is owned exclusively by the dairymen members in proportion to the 
quantity of milk they contract to supply. Any balance is distributed 
among these members in proportion to the quantity they have supplied; 
and for June, July and August they thus received % cent a gallon on 
their milk, the association's costs reaching only the very low level of 3 % 
per cent. 

Poultry Producers of Central California .—This asso nation was in- 
oorporated.in October 1916 after a remarkably successful campaign of pr> 
paganda. It then comprised the owners of more than a million hens i n the 
central pgrt of the State. Of the many pkns for marketing the eggs sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Directors the following was selected. 

The association's eggs were distributed daily among all the wholesale 
dealers m proportion to the number they bandied in the previous year. The 
price was determined daily by the usual practice of the Produce Exchange. 
The association was represented on the floor of the exchange and has a voice 
in determining the price. Dealers paid to the ass 0 nation as much as 
any poultryman not a member of the association. 

For a newly formed asso iation this plan has appreciable advantages. 
It allows all the eggs shipped by members to be sold in ad vanc< for the 
whole year without the services of sales experts ,* it allows the poultryman 
to be protected against possible manipulation of prices by the association's 
representative on the exchange ; and it obviates the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing expensive buying stations in che poultry districts. The drawbacks to 
it are that it gives over the eggs to the regular wholesale dealers whom 
Ihe poultry men had generally regarded as speculators ; and that its benefits 
arc shared by poultrymen outside the association who contribute nothing 
to the organisation, as much as by members. 

In spite of these weaknesses and war conditions the association achiev¬ 
ed excellent results in its fust] year. On 1 November 1917 its paid-up 
capital stock amounted to $ 64,699 ; and it had sold since 29 January 174,726 
cases of eggs for the total sum of $1,755,822. Working costs amounted 
to $ 4°>953 2-33 per cent. The sales commission of 2 cents per dozen 

eggs had broug 1 1 in $104,847. 

The association has now sufficient capital to do its own marketing, and 
its board of directors decided that it would sell its own eggs in 1918. 

Poultry Producers of Southern California . — This association was 
incorporated in December 1916. Since its resources were limited it sold its 
eggs in 1917 by the medium of a brokerage firm with which it shared pro¬ 
fits. On 25 October 1917 its capital stock amounted only to $6,010. Its 
523 stockholders held 601 shares. It deducted, in order to cover expenses, 
3 cents from the price due for every dozen eggs it handled, and therefore 
offered less advantageous terms to producers than the association in Cen- 
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tral California. Its paid-up capital on 25 October 1917 was hardly equal 
to a tenth of that of the latter association. 

California Associated Olive Gowrn . — This association was organized 
in 1916 and unites about 1,90 olive growers who represent about 1200 acres 
of the best olive groves in California. In 1917 it erected two plants for 
treating olives which arc entirely modern as regards their constitution and 
equipment and their provision for the comfort of employees. 

Pacific Rice Growers' Association. — The first association to have this 
name was organized at Biggs in 1915 hut was local in character and repre¬ 
sented only a fraction of the acreage under rice. In order to arrive at a 
stronger association a conference of rice growers met in June 191(1 and con¬ 
stituted a committee for reorganization along broader lines. The conse¬ 
quent association has the following chief aims : 

a) A more scientific method of production, made necessaiy by the 
fact that much inferior rice has been marketed ; 

b) A proper system of giading and standardizing which will allow 
purchasers to buy safely ; 

c) Federal legislation to protect this industry ; 

d) National advertisement; 

e) The promotion of a co-operacive spirit among the various racial 
groups producing Californian rice ; 

/) Scientific collective marketing. 

The association's membership includes about 225 of the leading rice 
growers of the State, who were estimated to have produced in 1917 about 
1,500,000 bags of rice out of the total yield of 2,500,000. 

The California Bean Growers' Association. — Tlie formation of this 
association was still in course in December 1917. It was to be a non-pro¬ 
fit organization which should have fifteen directors chosen from the coun¬ 
ties of San Joaquin, Sacramento, Sutter, Colusa, Yuba, Yola, Solano, Sta¬ 
nislaus, Merced and Fresno. A director fiom any other county producing 
beans might eventually be admitted. The interest and voting power of 
each director was to be proportionate to the tonnage ol beans piodttoed in 
the county he represented. A crop sales agreement was to cover the period 
from 1918 to 1920 and provide that the management might make a maxi¬ 
mum chuirge of $r a ton for selling costs and other expenses, using any sur- 
* plus for general pur] ioses or refunding it to growers in proportion to the 
tonnage they hfil supplied. The association would provide both rules and 
inspectors with the object of standardizing the quality of beans and the 
method of picking, cleaning ana consigning them. The growers were to 
contract to pay to the association one cent per pound for the beaus they 
marketed without its intervention. 

Since California's normal production of beans is between three and five 
million bags this association has a wide field. 

California Honey Producers' Exchange* — At the end of December 1917 
a conference of beekeepers decided upon the foimation of this association 
and appointed an organizing committee. The value of the honey produced 
in California is more than three million dollars. 
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§ 2 . The CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF FARMERS' CO-OPERATIVE 
MARRETING ASSOCIATIONS. 

A great step forward in the matter of marketing Californian products 
was realized when this federation was formed in 1917. 

The constitution of the federation was drafted ir April and completed 
in October with the help of the State Market Director. The following as¬ 
sociations signed the agreement: • 


N a me 

Annual value 
of output 

Number of votes 

Fee 

California Peach Growers. 

$ 

,000,000 

JO 

$ 

1,666.66 

California Associated Raisin Co.. . 

11,000,000 

20 

3,666.66 

California Prune and Apricot Growers 

8,000,000 

16 

2,666.66 

Poultry Producersof Central California 

1,800,000 

4 

600.— 

» » a Southern » 

751,000 

2 

250.33 

California Associated Olive Growers 

350,000 

I 

. 116.66 

Central California Berry Growers . 

500,000 

I 

166.66 

Sebastopol Apple Growers. 

400,000 

Z 

1 33*33 

Associated Dairymen of California. 

— 

— 

— 


The agreement comprises the by-laws of the federation whkh aims at 
securing that the federated associations co-operate wherever their common 
interests are involved, interchange their ideas and experiences, secure col¬ 
lectively data as to forms of organization and the restrictions which may be 
placed on co-operative marketing, organize marketing scientifically with a 
view to increasing demand and finding new markets outside California, 
organize the collective purchase and production of material and other re¬ 
quisites for all or some societies, organise the transport of produce, find on. 
good terms the credit needed by the so ieties set up and maintain a labour 
bureau, etc. 

At general meetings of the federation each federated association has 
one vote for each $500,000 or major fraction of such value of farm products 
which it handled in the previous year. Figures are based on prices re¬ 
alized at f. o. b. sales point, California, confirmed and made binding by 
the federation's executive council. No association may have less than 
one or more than twenty votes in the federation. 

The executive council is composed of the federation's chairman and 
secretary, a person selected by and holding office at the pleasure of the State 
Market Director, and four peisons annually elected by the federation's 
September meeting. This council initiates and carries out plans accordant 
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with the federation's purposes, subject to the appioval and Instructions of 
the general meeting. 

Associations admitted to membership pay os fee one thirtieth of the 
value of the products they handle each year, but no one of them may pay 
an annual fee less than $100 or more than $5,000. 

The active work of the federation is carried on by seven elides, each 
of which is composed of from three to seven peisons selected by the chair¬ 
man from the delegates, officers, directors or employees of the federated 
associations. The said circles cover the fields of: 

1) Domestic markets and advertisement, 

2) Markets outside California, 

3) legislation, 

4) Tariffs and problems of transport, 

5) Co-operative purchase, 

6 ) laboui, 

7) Finance and credit. 

The executive council's secrctaiy is secietary ex officio c f each ciicle 
and the chairman a member of each circle. 

Each circle must make a plan or plans foi solving any 01 all of the 
problems arising within its field; and must prepaie a scheme in contract 
form for presentation to the federated associations, f< r whom tins s heme 
becomes binding if they accept it in writing. The fedeiatior as a whole 
cannot be bound by an} activities of the circle» without the unanimous 
vote of the executive council and of the general meeting. The number of 
the circles may be enlarged. 

Any federated association may withdiaw from the federation if it give 
notice to the executive council’s secretary at least 30 days before the Sep¬ 
tember meeting in any year. Such resignation becomes effective from the 
following 31st of October. 

The federation must meet at least four times a year, in Match, June, 
September and December; the executive council at least once a month; 
each circle as often as it ma} deterniine. 

The federation’s agreement, as signed by the federated associations, is 
binding for ten years. 

The list of signatoriet, to the agreement does not represent the federa¬ 
tion's full strength, for many associations in full sympathy with the move¬ 
ment have nut yet signed. 

In December 1917 the whole organization was still provisional. 
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sources: 

Moniemartini (Prof I^uisfi): I,e cantine sociali ddl’OUrepd Pavesc (The Ccllais Socutns of 
Oltrepd Pavese). In: La Coopeiaziom Agncola,' Bologna, No. 7, 25 December 1917. 
Toni (Dott Prof Guido): I*e cantine sociali nel Modenese (l'h Cellars Societies in the 
Modenese) In: La Coopeiasione agncola , Bologna, No. 5, 30 November 1917. 
Cantine sociali ed associazioni di produttori di vino (Cellai s Socnties and Associations 
of Wmc Producei >). Annah di Ag/icohiua, No 355 Ministiy of Agrieultuie, Industry 
and Commerce Rome, Beiteio, iqo8. 

Federazione Cantine Soclali OlcrepO Pavese (Federation of CJlars loculus of Oltupd 
Pavese) By-laws and rules Stradctla, 1910. 

Fedbrazionp: Cantine sociali di Stradblla (Federation of CcUan Societies of Strudilla). 
8th year (16 July 1016-15 July 1917). Report of the administrative council and the 
committee of syndics. Complete financial Statement. Pavia, Bruni, 1917, 

Premiata Cantina Socials di Monttjbeccarla. (Subsidized Cellars S ocictns of Montubcc - 
caria) Report ot the administrative committee and the councillors. Complete financial 
statement 1916-1917. Pavia, B.uni. 1917. 

Cantina Cooperativa di San Salvatore Monferrato ( Co-operative Cellar of San Salvatore 
Motiferralo) By-laws and rules. Casale, Stab. Arti Grafiche, 1916, 

Associazione Italiana delle Cantine sociali (Italian Association of Cellars SonJus) 
By-lavrs, Novara, Stab tip. di G Pranzini, 1918 

§ r. The characteristics op cellar societies 

ART) THE DIFFICULTIES OF CONSTITITINO AND WORETNO 'I IIEM. 

The societies for cellars were founded with the object of bringing 
together the grapes of their individual members, making them into wine 
of oae kind, and selling this as well as possible. They arc not common in 
Italy, numbering only 170 (i), of which 35 are i 11 the province of Alexandria, 
15 in that of Pavia, 14 in that of Cuneo and ir in that of Rome. For 
the most part" they take the form nf limited liability co-operative societies 
or civil societies. They provide for the marketing of their product, some¬ 
times uniting with the consumers' co-operative societies in thf large towns, 
sometimes themselves opening shops in centres of consumption or entrust¬ 
ing the sale to a specially commissioned agent. They generally procure 
the capital they need for purposes of management from the shares of mem¬ 
bers or from local institutions of popular credit. 

The vitLultural crisis of 1903-1904 andthelawof 11 July 1904, No. 377, 
gave a special impulse to the constitution of cellar societies. This law 

(1) See Elenco delle societd cooperative e mutue agrane esistenti in Italia al 31 diembre 1916. 
Confederations Generate delle Cooperative e Mutue Agrme Itahane. Rome, Tip. Panetto e 
Petfelli, 1917. 
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authorized, with a view to encouraging the vintners' industry in centres 
which were most depressed, the expenditure of a million liras, of which sum 
300,000 liras were for the acquisition of wine vats to he lent in the wine¬ 
making season of 1904 to small producers in communes in which the need 
was most urgent; and 700,000 liras were intended to encourage the founda¬ 
tion of cellar societies and associations of producers for the sale of their 
wines in provinces in which cellar societies were most lacking and which 
were suffering most from the crisis. The wine vats lent were afterwards 
to be ceded to the cellar societies as parts of premiums. Altogether 58 ap¬ 
plications for subsidies were then made, and 41 of these, for a total sum 
of 243,000 liras were accepted, namely 36 from cellar societies and 5 from 
associations of wine producers. Of these 41 there were x6 which were li¬ 
mited liability co-operative societies, 13 were civil societies, 6 were co-ope¬ 
rative societies collective in name, and one was a co-operative joint stock 
society. In order to encourage the promotion of wine of an unvarying 
type other subsidies and premiums were successively granted to the cellar 
societies by the special commission established at the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. But, as we have noted, these societies none the less developed 
with a slowness which has been variously explained by students of co ope¬ 
ration. Thus Valenti (1 ) blames the grave difficulties in the way of consti¬ 
tuting the societies, resuming them in tlie statement that the vintners' 
industry in modern conditions asks for a targe equipment and working 
capital and unusual managing ability. “ It is an industry which has an 
eminently scientific basis and to which should be applied the most delieale 
processes not only of mechanics and physics but also of chemistry and bac¬ 
teriology. These difficulties account for the very limited application of 
the co-operative principle in the field of the winemaking industry, although 
the need of co-operation is there felt even more than elsewhere 

According to Niccoli (2) two other difficulties, which impede the in¬ 
stitution and working of co-operative societies, have been added to that 
of finding the capital needed for expenses of installation. This latter 
difficulty is found in the case of these societies much as in that of collective 
dairies (3). 

The first of the additional difficulties is connected with the very com¬ 
plex problem of making a fair valuation, which fully satisfies members, 
of the primary material pooled. The author we have cited observes that 
when collective dairies have once ascertained that milk is genuine its va¬ 
luation proceeds uniformly on the basis of the number of kilogrammes 
received. By common const lit no account is taken of the varying amount 
of butter-fat and other profitable substances it contains, for in this respect 
the limits of the variation of natural milk in one season are not far distant 
from each other. But in the case of grapes there is much diversity : grapes 
vary with the vines whence they are derived, the constitution, He and etf* 


/i) Ghino Valenti : Cooperazione ituah Floieuce, lUrbera, x01 [• 

(2) V. Niccoli : Cooperative rmale. Milan, Iloepli, 1900. 

(3) For connive rtniiks in Ilulj w the article in our issue lot- Apiil 1 <117. 
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posure of vineyards, the method of cultivation, the more or less effective 
protection against pests, the degree of ripeness ; and therefore a valua¬ 
tion of grapes based only on weight and measure is quite impossible and 
no scientific and practical means of valuation which solves the problem 
of appraising their quality in a complete and generally satisfactory manner 
has been found. 

The second specific difficulty encountered by cellar societies, as dis¬ 
tinguished from dairy societies, is, according to Nicecli, the greater time 
needed to handle and convert the product with which they deal. In con¬ 
sequence of this members receive the value of the conveited pioduct less 
frequently, and therefore the profit actually made and the net benefit 
derived by the society have to be estimated much later and much less rigo¬ 
rously than in the case of dairy societies. 

More recently Mbndini (i), in trying to explain the slight development 
of cellar societies in Italy, noticed that in general the spirit of association 
makes itself little felt among vinegrowers. “ Their individualism goes to 
excess. In every vinegrower the conviction is rooted that bis vineyard 
is the best cultivated, that his grapes are the best, that his wine need fear 
no comparison. This conviction makes it very difficult for him to separate 
bis personality from the product he has obtained, and this is the chief ob¬ 
stacle—one all the stronger because it is unacknowledged — against which 
those who undertake a propaganda in favour of cellar societies must .strug¬ 
gle. In spite of all the advantages of work in common the suspicion remains 
in the mind of the grower that a co-operative society would oblige him to 
forego for the sake of others profits which belong to him exclusively. He 
renounces his individual initiative only if he do not succeed in obtaining 
something, if only a little, more from his crop than the expenses he incur¬ 
red for its sake. The cellar societies in Italy are influenced by this state 
of mind of the viticulturists 

The following paragraphs will show however that in Piedmont and 
Tombardy there are some good specimens of these sbdetes. There arc 
some also in Oltrepd Paveso, and one or two are found here and there in 
Central Italy, as in Frascati, Albano, Marino and Castelgandolfo, and in 
Sicily. These Societies show that the difficulties ti which we have alluded 
have in certain cases been happily overcome or alleviated. 

§ a. The cellar societies or oltrep6 pavese. 

These are among the best organized societies of their kind and those 
which work best. The first of them, that of Montubecearia (Pavia) was 
founded in 1903 when it united 335 members and made 4T00 quintals of 
grapes into wine. Today it has about 400 members, mostly smallholders. 
Wine casks belonging to members were not collected at its institution, as 

(i) Salvatore Mondint: Indit&tria eaologica. Ptoditxtone; Coinwetctc; Rtgtrnt dogauaU 
Comtato Nationals per le tariffs doganali e per i trattati di commerao Ufficio teemeo pet Vasn- 
coltttra e le industue agrane. Monagrafia x* Rome, Beitero, 1916. 
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in other cases ; but it acquired ai hoc plant of an industrial type togotliei 
with machines and implements at an initial cost of I<50,000 liras, afterwards 
increased by degrees to 200,000 liras. The society’s factory, machinery and 
goods have been entirely freed from mortgage. Members, have not a< - 
quired shares. They paid in the first year 1.50 liras the quintal, or a lit¬ 
tle less than the sum given to ordinal y middlemen, and they became collet - 
tively liable for the capital to be obtained ironi the Banca Popolare of 
Stradella and the savings bank of Voghera. 

This society developed so quickly that in 1908 it was working 12 000 
quintals of grapes and had 385 members. At present, owing to the phyl¬ 
loxera crisis, by which the productiveness of the vineyards of the district 
has been diminished by one half, the work has lessened, hast year about 
4,500 quintals were worked this year about 6,500 quintals worth 430,000 
liras. In 1916-1917 the 3,460 quintals oi wine produced were sold by means 
of the federation to which we have already alluded, the price being 80 
and 100 liras the hectolitre ; and since, as already stated, costs of instal¬ 
lation had been entirely redeemed, almost all the receipts, loss costs, could 
be distributed among the members, who thus received for their grapes 
prices higher than the average market prices, that is the minimum they 
received was 46 liras and the maximum 52 liras a quintal. In valuing 
grapes not only their weight and sugar-content are taken into account but 
also the vines and land and the position and exposure of the vineyards 
whence they are derived. 

Tately the members of this cellar society had the happy idea of consti¬ 
tuting a Mutual Aid Hail Society which aims at helping members who 
incur loss from hail. To beloug to this society a member must annually 
pay in August a sum proportionate to the quantity of grapes he has con¬ 
tributed in the previous year, and the rate at which this sum is paid is 
fixed annually at a meeting, accoiding to the value of the grapes. Its 
payment is ensured by the cellar society which effects it by means of a 
detention of sums due to the member concerned. Tire capital of the hail 
society is made up of these payments and of any gifts, legacies and sub¬ 
sidies it may receive from individuals or corporations. Such capital limy 
be used, if necessary, to finance the cellar society. 

Payments to members suffering loss by hail will begin in 1920 and 
continue in subsequent years, and will be regulated by-special rules. Only * 
those falls of hail will be taken into account which have inflicted a loss of 
more than to per cent, and have attacked vinos of which the grapes have 
been delivered to the cellar society at least once in the five years preceding 
the fall. The losses will be estimated by a committee of three, namolj 
the technical manager and tw~ expert members of the cellar society, the 
latter elected by the council from a list of seven names chosen by the meet¬ 
ing of the previous year. This committee will visit the vineyard imme¬ 
diately after the fall; the valuation will be expressed in terms of a percen¬ 
tage of the grape harvest; and this percentage will then be applied to the 
annual average quantity of grapes which has in the previous five years 
been delivered to the cellar society from the vineyard damaged. 
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In the five years from 1920 to 1924 it will be forbidden to assign to these 
payments more than a quarter of the society's fund as shown on 31 Decem¬ 
ber of the previous year, and the subsidy payable to members who have 
suffered loss cannot in any case exceed 20 liras a quintal. In every succeed¬ 
ing quinquennial period the part of the society’s fund which can thus 
be assigned and the maximum subsidy payable will be fixed by the mem¬ 
bers' meeting, taking into account the results obtained in the previous 
quinquennial period. With this meeting’s authorization the council ma> 
devote a part of the available fund to reinsuring risks with other bodies. 

To conclude: the constitution and working of the Cellar Society of 
Montubecearia are such that it may be considered typical. The results 
to which it has attained are the more noteworthy because they were reached 
“ without asking of the members other sacrifices than the payment of their 
modest initial fees, without renouncing in any year any due percentage, 
and without recourse to the odious system of fines which causes vinegro- 
wers, in the present favourable conditions of the market, to send their 
grapes anywhere rather than to cellar societies ” (1). 

Two years after this society had been founded another of the same type, 
the Cellar Society of Santa Maria della Versa (Pavia), arose in a district 
not yet attacked by phylloxera, fully productive, and less cut up into 
small holdings than that of Montubecearia. It was constituted as a civil 
society, has about 100 members and treats 15,000 quintals of grapes. 

Then in 1905 other societies of this type arose: the Cellar Society of 
San Damiano al Colle, having 300 members and treating onlv 3,000 quintals 
of grapes because of phylloxera ; that of Montescano with 250 members 
treating for the same reason only 1,000 quintals; and those of Scorzoletta 
and Canneto Pavesti. The two last named are dissolved. The others united 
in the Federation of Cellar Societies of Oltrepd. Pavese which has its seat 
at Stradella and proposes : a) to improve the local production of wine 
and cause the local wine to be known in national markets abroad ; b) to ar¬ 
range for federal repositories where wines of standard kinds can he sold 
in large quantities, such kinds of wine being obtained by mixing the 
produce of the single societies ; c) to facilitate the sale of the products of 
the federated societies; d) to provide for the utilization and sale of the 
by-products of grapes ; e) to provide for the better management of all the 
* federated societies, 'co-ordinating their action (Article 2 of the by-laws). 
For the purpose of the sale in common of wines of which there is a large con¬ 
sumption, every society whose territory has not been devastated by hail 
or phylloxera is bound to consign annually to the federation a number 
of hectolitres of wine proportionate to the admission fee it has paid. The 
wine thus consigned should be free from all disease and the manager has 
the option of rejecting wine not suitable for trade. The price of the wine 
is fixed by the federation's council, together with its technical manager and 
the managers of the individual societies, by taking a sample from every 

(x) A. M^rbscalchi ; Cantine soctahche vanno bene, in V Italia Vimcola ed A grand , No. 40. 
Casalmonferrato, 6 October, 1912. 
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lot delivered and determining thence the sugar-content. A basic price is 
then fixed for particular wines containing a given degree of alcohol, the con¬ 
ditions of the market and the course of sales being taken into account. 
This price will be increased or diminished by 50 centimes the hectolitre for 
every degree of alcohol above or below that fixed as the standard. To 
the price thus obtained there is added the premium due to the wine's 
pleasing quality, which premium will be based on the results of the com¬ 
mittee's sampling. The premium will never exced 2 lira v s a hectolitre. 
To fix it each member of the committee will give it a mark between one aud 
ten: five will represent the standard; and every point above or below 
five will represent an increase or decrease of the premium by 20 centimes 
This federation has branches at Milan, Pavia, Piacenza, Vigevano, 
Genoa, Creina and elsewhere. In 1915-1916 it sold 108,487 hectolitres of 
wine, which quantity fell to 73,472 hectolitres in 1916-17; but the total 
receipts from sales were, owing to the high prices, larger in the latter* 
(1,122,077 liras) than in the former year (1,056,162 liras). The federation 
also made important sales abroad in Prance and Switzerland, making its 
merchandise known in various markets in these countries. If expenses be 
deducted, aud if the sum received be distributed among societies so as to 
give their members prices not less than the nraikct prices for the grapes 
they contributed, it is found that the federation closed its eighth year —* 
16 July 1916 to 15 July 1917 — with a net profit of 14,285 liras. On 15 
July 19*7 the capipital of the federation amounted to c)o,<)77 Hi us aud 
the reserve fund to 16,281 liras. 


§ 3. The MODENESE CEUAR SOCIETIES. 


In the province of Modena there arc eight cellar societies, installed by 
the local ambulant chair of agriculture. They have yielded the best re¬ 
sults, especially as regards the improvement of winemaking technique. 
We will briefly explain the organization of one of them, the lutercommunal 
Co-operative Cellar Society of Cavezzo Medolla-San Prospero (x) % 
It arose in 1911 and has no members and a lien over 5,325 quintals of 
grapes. Its object is “the treating in common of the grapes of mem¬ 
bers in order to make wine for the society's special cellar and sell it col¬ 
lectively . The right eventually to practise the industry of extracting 
alcohol^and other enological or waste products of vintage is reserved. Tlie 
society s capital is formed of the members' entrance fees, the reserve fund, 
special funds instituted for particular objects, etc. 

Owners and tenants of rural holdings may belong tc it if they pay an 
entrance fee of 25 liras, and state the smallest quantity of grapes which they 
undertake, unless force majeuro intervene, to deliver annually at the society's 
request. This minimum must not be less than 25 quintals. 

(1) See in this connection Celio Cora.zzini : Le cant in 0 social i cooper at 1 <>e Catania, Bat* 
tiato, 1913. 
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Grapes must be consigned in a whole and marketable condition, in 
chests or cases, at the society’s headquarters and at the expense of the 
consigning members. The latter will sort them according to quality and 
kind, conforming to the special directions of the technical manager. A 
member wishing to deliver more than the minimum quantity be engaged 
to deliver must, no later than 31 August, notify this fact, staling the quantity 
and quality he wishes to deliver. The administrative council will accept 
or refuse his offer before 15 September. The provisional or standard price 
of the grapes consigned will be fixed by the council on the advice of tin. tech¬ 
nical manager *' taking into account all the coefficients, scientific and prac¬ 
tical, which contribute to determining the price of grapes ”. On the grapes 
consigned by members the council may make, on their delivery, a payment 
on account not exceeding two thirds of their provisional or standard value. 
If a member be not satisfied with the price assigned to his grapes he may 
appeal to three arbiters, of whom one shall be chosen by himself, one by 
the president, and the third by these two. If these arbiters fail'to agree 
be may appeal to the praetor. Arbiters thus chosen will decide all disputes 
between a member and the administration. The arbiters will decide on 
grounds of equity, without legal formality, and the membeis and the ad¬ 
ministration of the society respectively undertake to accept their decisions 
from which there is no appeal. 

These cellar societies treated 9,628.88 quintals of grapes in 1916 and 
14,500 in 1917. 

We have the following data as to the other cellar societies in the pro¬ 
vince of Modena. 



1 

, Year 

1 Number 

1 

Grapes 

Grapes treated 

Cellar Society of 

1 

of 

1 of 

— 


1 foundation 

! 

members 

engaged 

in 1916 

In 19x7 

j 

1 


quintals 

quintals 

quintals ~ 

’Carpi. 

1903 

• 87 

5,693 

8,071.32 

8,186.12 

6 . Croce (Carpi) . 

1907 

108 

— 

11,64246 

16,524.7 

Campogalliano (co-operative) . 

1908 

— 

— 

I 3 , 29 <> 

13,709.68 

Nonantola. . . . 

1 19x4 

46 

4,265 

5,0 0 

6,800 

Solicra (eo-opeiatxve) ..... 

1914 

31 

6,000 

7 , 78.0 

9,000 

Miiraadola . 

1902 

3 2 permanent 
60 temporary 

8,000 

8,000 

9,600 

* 

Pioppa (Carpi) . 

1912 

j 

82 

4400 

5*500 

7,000 


To conclude: *8 cellar societies flourish in the province of Modena and 
are formed by about 700 producers; in 1917 they treated 85,320.50 quin- 
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tals of grapes, and wrought much benefit to local winemaking which had 
been somewhat primitive. Their capacity for joint action is proved by 
the Federation of the Modenese Cellar Societies which will indubitably 
strengthen a movement which has bogtui sc well. 


§ 4. Cellar societies in piedmont. 

in Piedmont, which is a viticultural centre of the first importance, 
there are numerous and flourishing cellar societies. One of the oldest and 
most deserving of them is that of Oleggio (Novara) which was founded in 
1891 and is a pivil society. Its activity was developed in a very difficult 
period when the usefulness of co-operation a& applied to winemaking was 
little known to the agricultural population and when such institutions were 
for the most part received with indifference or suspicion and had to work 
in the midst of the overt or concealed opposition of those who, on principle 
or from motives of interest, were in conflict with all which could 
change the normal course of affairs. A first attempt at co-operation of the 
kind had already been made in Oleggio soon after 1880, in tbe form of a 
cellar society ha\ing some fifteen members. It worked for several years, 
obtaining good results, and had to cease its activity only because peronos- 
pora, for which the remedies were not then known, had much imperilled 
the vines o£ the district, destroying almost the whole grape harvest. 

The society reappeared in 1891, and became year by year more pros¬ 
perous, increasing its membership and notably increasing its production ; 
and it acquired legal form as a civil society on 29 May 1905 because it wished 
to have its part of the subsidies which the State had, as has been said, 
instituted for cellar societies by the law of 11 July 1904. 

There are some hundred members of this cellar society, most of them 
small landowners and peasants. They belong not only to Oleggio and 
neighbouring villages but also to other villages within and without the 
province of Novara. 

The object of the society is to collect the grapes of members and make 
therewith by scientific methods one or more qualities of a wine of a constant 
type, and to sell the wine in the common interest. 

The quantity of grapes to be contributed by each member is optional 
and the society accepts grapes of any quality intended for winemaking 
if they are selected and are consigned to the society at tbe sending mem¬ 
ber's expense. The society reserves however the right to bear part of ex¬ 
penses cf transport if the grapes come from a distance. 

An excellent system is adopted for the valuation of the grapes. It 
takes into account a) weight; h) the degree of sugar-content as ascertained 
by the Babo gleucometer ; c) the price of grapes based on the average pri¬ 
ces in the markets of Casale Monferrato, Asti and Oleggio ; d) the quality 
of the grapes and situation cf vineyards ; e) the wine obtained in previous 
years from the grapes of the member concerned. 

Every member may send to the cellar society the casks, vats, 
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machines and other winemaking equipment of his own holding, but the 
management has the right to accept or reject them in accordance with the 
interests of the association. 

For the working of the society and making and storing of the wine the 
society has contracted loans with local institutions of credit. Since 1905- 
1906 however members have had annually to pay for these purposes a small 
fee for each quintal of grapes they have contributed. 

The society owns ample and convenient premises in which are a va¬ 
riety of vats and cellars, many large casks, a chemical laboratory, store¬ 
houses and repositories, premises for despatching merchandise, cement 
basins, sheds for preparing grapes in vintage-time in case of rain, etc. 

The arrangements for book-keeping are excellent and the administra¬ 
tion most regular. Auditing and inspectirg are therefore very easy. 

Another remarkably successful cellar society is that of San Salvatore 
Monferrato in the province of Alexandria, which was founded in 1908 
with a membership of 118, now risen to about 300. Its object is “ the 
production in common and by a scientific method, on the society's own 
premises and with grapes derived from the lands of members, of wine of 
a constant type, and the sale of this wine 

The legal form of this society is that of a limited liability co-operative 
society having unlimited capital. The shares are of 20 liras each, are nomi¬ 
native and cannot be transferred or engaged without the consent of the 
administrative council. The society was founded exclusivdy for the be¬ 
nefit of the small proprietors : thus each member is obliged to contribute 
to quintals of grapes but no member's contribution may exceed 50 quin¬ 
tals, although a margin of one quintal is allowed when the grapes are being 
weighed. The administrative council may however authorize at the re¬ 
quest of members a contribution of more than 50 quintals, and may simi¬ 
larly reduce this maximum of 50 quintals to suit the capacity of the vats. 
The other rules of the society are those of co-operative societies in general 
and of the civil code. 

The society's proceduie is as follows: The administrative council in 
agreement with the management first fixes every year, and announces in 
a public advertisement, the exact day on which the reception of grapes from 
members will begin. Members are obliged to notify the president in writ¬ 
ing before 31 July of the approximate maximum quantity of grapes they 
intend to contribute to the society. The valuation of the grapes is made 
by means of a determination of tbeir degree of sugar-content. The num¬ 
ber of the degrees found for every 100 kilogrammes of must, multiplied by 
the number of quintals, gives the total number of the degrees of sugar- 
content in every lot of grapes. The price of each grade is provisionally 
established by the council on the basis of average prices as shewn by the 
inspected contracts which have been entered into in the commune and in 
neighbouring villages. The price of the grade is multiplied by the total 
number of degrees, and thus the extent to which each member is interested 
is discovered. The administrative council can also make advances to 
members which however bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. Ac* 
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counts are usually settled after receipts from the last sale have been 
collected. 

The following are some figures referring to vaiious yoats. The mem¬ 
bership, which was 118 in 1908, rose to 1471111909,152 in 1910, 2301111913, 
255 in 1916, and 280 in 1917. In 1913, 189 members contributed to the 
society 388,351 kilogrammes of grapes from which 9,175 brente (bienta = 
50 litres) of wine were obtained. The sale of the wine brought m 75 » 7 ° 9'55 
liras; that of the dregs and other waste 1,937,90 liras. After expenses 
had been deducted 72,157.84 liras remained to be distributed to members. 
In 1916 the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 495,480 l.ilo- 
grammes. Thence 7,759.29 brente*of wine were produced, that is one 
brenta for every 63.8 kilogrammes of grapes. The sale of the wine brought 
in 269,178.90 liras ; that of dregs and other waste 2,980.65 liras. The 
184 members who contributed grapes realized a price in excess of the current 
market price by more than 20 centimes a kilogramme of grapes. In X 917-X8 
the quantity of grapes consigned to the society was 570,460 kilogi amnios 
which gave 8,810 brente of wine, that is a brenta for every 65 kilogrammes 
of grapes. This year the wine was sold by auction at 86.30 liras the hecto¬ 
litre and the cost of middlemen was thus eliminated. 

The Cellar Society of San Salvatoie Monfeirnto employs ft seen.till y- 
book-keeper. For the vintage an expeit is employed, and technical advice 
is obtained from the ambulant chair of agriculture of Alexandria or the 
expert of the Society of Italian Viticulturists of Casalcnionferiato. The 
society’s capital, which is paid up, is relatively small; and this proves 
that even with a small capital an important cellar society can be installed 
and worked if it be well administered and if, above all, its members be 
inspired by a healthy spirit of co-operation. 

§ 5. The itaeian association oe cet,ear societies. 

# 

Of late years some federations of cellar societies have arisen. We 
have already noticed the federation of Piedmontese societies and of the 
societies of Oltrepo Pavese, the Modenese, Cimino and the Roman province. 
An organization which would unite in one body all the cellar societies in the 
kingdom, act as their general representative, co-ordinate their activities 
and guard their interests was however lacking. In order to satisfy this 
need the Society of Italian Viticulturists took at the end of 1910 the initia¬ 
tive in constituting a federation among all cellar societies in Italy and drew 
up a scheme for them. But this action (1) had no sequel. Recently how¬ 
ever the Associazione Itdiana delle Cantive Sociali was constituted at No¬ 
vara. Its objects are : 1) to watch over the development and progress of 
the winemaking industry in general and the associated cellar societies in 
particular, strengthening the ties and relations which exist among them ; 
2) to aid and direct these societies so that their administrative, economic. 


(1) See onr issue for January 1911. 
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book-keeping and commercial situation may become more regular; 
3) to aid the associated societies in any relations they may have with the 
Treasury, provided that they keep their books according to methods de¬ 
termined by the executive committee ; 4) to promote the formation of new 
cellar societies. In order the better to reach these aims the administrative 
council of the association is able to form local committees in every province 
of the kingdom. The general meeting, made up of members of the asso¬ 
ciated institutions, may then, if necessary, nominate a college of arbiters 
who shall decide, after investigation, all disputes which may arise among 
associated societies, or between them and the association and others, as to 
the working of the cellar societies. %he organs of the association, othtr 
than the general meeting, are the administrative council which has seven 
members and the executive committee to which the president find two 
councillors belong. 


* > 

To conclude : the examples we have cited prove that the organization 
of producers in the popular form of cellar societies may constitute in Italy 
one of the best means of improving the production of wine, it is in fact 
surprising that, especially in the districts where vineyards are most scattered 
over small holdings, there is not already a network of such institutions, 
welt organized and having wherewithal to develop a useful activity. Such 
a network may be formed with the help of a liberal system of taxation It ) 
and the propaganda which the Italian Association of Cellar Societies will 
certainly not fail to undertake actively and 011 broad lines. 

(i) By a recent and wise resolution the Ministry of Finance exempted dairy, cellar and 
workshop societies from the tax on war super-profits 
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AND ASSOCIATION IN,VARIOUS COUNTRIIiS. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THE LANCASHIRE AND SOUTH WESTMORLAND EARNERS’ ASSOCIATION - 

1 ptcultuial Gaeettc, Vol. LXXXVIII, No. 23*3, London, 22 July 1918. 

This association was founded in 1900. It has nearly sixty branches 
and more than 4,000 members, and other 500 members belong to its affi¬ 
liated associations. These figures should be considered in relation to the 
facts that agriculture is better organized in Lancashire than in any other 
English county and that altogether about 6,000 Lancashire farmers belong 
to societies of this kind. 

The association exists only to protect agricultural interest and do a 
work of propaganda • it neither supplies goods to members nor buys from 
them, these functions being efficiently petfoiiucd by a number of co-ope¬ 
rative organizations in the county. The niembeis are drawn from all clas¬ 
ses of the farming community, having since last year included labourers. 
The subscription paid by a vice-president is £ 2.2s, by an honorary member 
£ I.is., by a tenant farmer farming more than thirty acres ios.,by at>-tiant 
fanner farming a less area 5s., by a holder of less than five acres 28 . 6 d., 
by a farmer’s son living at home 2s. 6 d., and by an agricultural labourer is. 

Each branched the association appoints its own chainnan, vice-chair¬ 
man, secretary and committee, and holds meetings for the discussion of 
agricultural topics. All the new orders and Acts of Parliament, affecting 
agriculture, which have in Great Britain become so numerous, are explain¬ 
ed at branch meetings, and the central offices act as bureaux of general 
information in this and other respects. 

The membership of a branch society varies from fifteen to 2.-J4; the 
Chorley and the Wigan branches have more than 200 niembeis each and 
several branches more than a hundred, but the membership of most of the 
branches is between fifty aucl a hundred. For every fifty members a 
branch elects one delegate to the council of the association, to which more¬ 
over the chairmen and secretaries of the branches belong ex officio. This 
council meets five or six times a year to consider resolutions sent up by the 
branches and any other mattcis of interest to faimeis. 

The association has an executive and a financial committee, a concilia¬ 
tion board which adjusts disputes among members and between members 
and others, a parliamentary committee concerned with the adequate repre¬ 
sentation cf agricultural interests in Parliament, and a committee eoncei nod 
with the wholesale and retail price of milk and other matters connected 
with the milk trade. This last committee has cslablishid telations with 
the Food Control Committee. 
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The association gives legal advice to its members gratis, an important 
service in these days of trequent orders and regulations. Th * association's 
solicitors may contest claims made on members and support th.-min disputes 
which the conciliation committee and the secretary have failed to settle. 
It collects debts on hehalf of members, and it supplies information as to 
the finarcial position of the persons with whom members enter mto business 
relations. 

The annual income of the association amounts to about £1,500 and 
it has £1,800 invested in securities. 

Agricultural co-operation is advocated by the association and it has 
taken part in the formation of several successful co operative societies. 
Of these one of the most important is the Farmers' Trading Society which 
became aedve in 1910 and had last year a turnover of £340,000. Its sells 
chiefly foodstuffs, manures and coal, but it also deals in other farmers' re¬ 
quisites, and to a less extern it buys produce. Five other co-operative so¬ 
cieties have been formed by members of the association. 

The Lancashire Federation of Rural Friedly societies which was found¬ 
ed on the grounds, now proved valid, that the agricultural classes should 
have their separate friedly society because they lead healthier lives than 
towndwellers, owes its origin to the association. It is registered under the 
National Insurance Act, and is one of the most successful friendly societies 
in the country. The association moreover supports the Agricultural and 
General Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd, which has for several years 
paid onan’average a bonus of 20 per cent, to its members. 


‘ITALY. 

THBJHTPPLT OFjCREDir VO CO-OPERATIVE (SOCIETIES. — Gasiena\ Ufficmh del 
Re$no d* Italia, Rome, No. 135, 8 June 1918. 

The Gazzetta Ufficiale publishes an interesting lieutenant’s decree, N°. 
723, dated 26 May 1918, which authorizes ordinary and co-operative insti¬ 
tutions of credit and the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, to 
open current credit accounts and grant negotiable loans, independently 
of any provision in their by-laws, to autonomous bodies of consumers which 
are duly recognized and to legally constituted co-operative consumers' so¬ 
cieties and to their consortia. The ordinary savings-banks and the Monti 
di Piet a can undertake business of this kind with the authorization of the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labour. 

Such credit accounts and loans are guaranteed to the issuing institu¬ 
tions by a special privilege over the merchandise and provisions acquired 
with the sum lent and over all other property, wherever situated, of the deb¬ 
tor body. This privilege comes immediately next in order to that of the 
State mentioned in article 1958 of the Civil Code and is also a guarantee of 
any renewals which may be made of the current accounts and the loans. 

In order that such privilege be valid and effective it is necessary : a) 
that it follow on a written deed; 6) that it has been made binding as the 
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effect of its registration at the registering office of the district in which the 
debtor body has its headquarters; c) that a copy of the deed constituting the 
privilege be deposited in the office of the lawcourt of such district. 

The deed constituting the privilege may, by an agreement between the 
parties concerned, name a guardian of the merchandise and goods subject 
to the privilege, and this guardian will have the liabilities of a legal depo¬ 
sitary. 

The sums lent to the aforementioned bodies should be repaid gradually 
as the merchandise and goods subject to the privilege are sold. If the debtor 
does not, when the debc falls due, repay the whole sum received, the praetor 
of the district may, at the instance of the issuing institution and after duly 
informing himself, order the sale of the goods subject to the privilege, which 
sale will take place without legal formalit} 7 ’. 

The contracts opening current credit accounts and the contracts tor loams 
and constituting the privilege will be drawn up on paper bearing a lira stamp 
and will be subject to a fixed registration fee of 1.22 liras. The deeds 
relating to the loans, including negotiable loans, will be exempt from every 
stamp and registration fee. Legal deeds and claims arising out of these 
loans wall pay dues at half the ordinary rate. 

A notable additional provision extends to Italian legislation a princi¬ 
ple which has already had a wide and fruitful application to foreign legisla¬ 
tion. This is the increase of the acquiring capacity of a body of consumers 
by means of credit which hinges on the tiling acquired itself. Here we 
have substantially an evolution of the pledge, brought into relation with the 
needs and the technique of modern economic life. The attaiment of the 
aim of the decree is much helped by the simplicity of the mechanism plac¬ 
ed at the disposal of the consumers' co-operative societies, the financing 
of which is beset with well known difficulties, and by the rapid procedure 
adopted. 


RUSSIA. 


C(MmiiRATIVK FISHING. — The Russian Co-olwttltu , Vol \ No. (>, r v on<l<m, May un 8. 


The most important fisheries of Russia are situated along the coast of 
the Caspian Sea and they bring yearly to the market over 36 million poods 
of fish (about 600,000 tons). The fishing population of these regions is, 
as regards its majority, organized in co-operative credit societies. Thus on 
1 January 1915 there were in the province of Astrachan 47 fishermen's 
credit societies and 17 societies which included fishermen and also farmers 
and cattle breeders. The total membership of these societies exceeded 
20,000. In the province of Baku there were four fishermen's societies, and 
three other societies of which from 10 to 20 per cent, of the members — 
500 of them in all •— were fishermen. In the province of Ural there were 
from xo to 15 similar societies. 
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According to the reports of the fishermen's societies of the Aslrachan 
province they granted in 1914 more than 20,600 loans of a total sum of 
1,468,000 roubles (about £150,000) for the purchase of fishing tackle. Both 
in number and amount the advances showed a considerable advance on those 
of the two previous years when 16,000 loans of 1,109,000 roubles (£111,000) 
and 17,000 loans of 1,221,000 roubles (£125,000) were respectively made. 
A single loan was usually of less then 300 roubles, loans of 500 and 1000 
roubles being granted exceptionally on the security of fishing tackle. 

In addition to their lending business all the credit societies supplied 
their members with the articles necessary to their trade, and with various 
articles of food such as flour, sugar and tea. 

Only a few of the societies in Astrachan practised the co-operative sale 
of fish. In the province of Baku, however, practically the whole catch was 
sold co-operatively through the medium of the societies. 

Cold storage, which is so important to the fish trade, was owned only 
by very few societies. 

The number of societies is still small and they do not possess sufficient 
means. The loans they make are far from sufficient. The average amount 
of a loan is 71 roubles (about £7) and it is made for a short term; in the 
best case such loans can but keep the trade at its former level, it cannot allow 
nor assist the introduction of improvements. The fishermen need long-term 
and special loans for the acquisition of motor boats and modern tackle, 
the provision of cold storage and the facilitation of the co-operative sale 
of their catch. 

The value of the existing co-operative societies, inadequate though they 
be, is however far from small. They are accustoming the fishermen to 
organization and doing a valuable educative work. 


SWITZERLAND. , * 

THE SWISS FEDERATION OF CO-OPERATIVE GOAT BREEDING SOCIETIES IN 
iqiy.—Jahresbuch des schweizerischen Ziencnsucht-Genosscnsthafts-Vtrbandcs fto 1917. 
Supplement to No. 10 of the Schweiz-Zeiischtifi fur Kletnviehzuch*. 

The associations concerned with the breeding of small live stock have 
latterly become very important owing to the increasing lack of meat and 
milk and the necessity to substitute for cattle and milch cows animals which 
are more easily and cheaply bred and kept. It is therefore interesting to 
notice some data given in the report for 1917 published by the federation 
of the goat breeding co-operative associations in Switzerland as to the 
development of such societies in that country. 

At the end of 1917 the federation united 236 co-operative societies 
having 6,834 numbers. As compared with 1916 there had been an increase 
of 25 sections and 374 individual members. The federation is made up of 
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seven cantonal fedeiations, seven co-operative associations and two commit¬ 
tees for the breeding of small live stock. 

The federation’s activity affects among other things the organization 
of markets for goats and sheep kept for purposes of breeding, markets which 
are very useful from several points of vi ew. It also organi zes sped al courses 
of instruction and lectures on the scientific keepi ng of small live stock. Its 
organ is the Schweizerische Zcitschrift fiir KIcinvichzucht, a Swiss paper 
concerned with the keeping of small live stock and arising out of an amal- 
gamationoftwo earlier publications. Breeding is regulated by the committee 
of the Swiss goat breeding federations which concerns itself with the se¬ 
lection of animals and their tiansport to the frontier. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


CANADA 

AGRICODTURAI, INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1917. - Ceitadun Finance 
Vol IX, N° 12 Winnipeg, 19 June 1918. 

The various insurance societies in Saskatchewan have supplied data 
for 1917 which allow us to keep our readers informed as to the development 
in that year of the societies insuring against hail, insuring live stock and 
assuming the risks of cyclones. 


I. — Insurance against Hail. 1917. 


Names of Companies 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

Acadia Fire. 

63,048 

14,005 

British America. 

91,996 

30,125 

British Crown. 

335,189 

105,537 

Canadian Indemnity. 

183,304 

40,525 

Canada Hail. 

98,957 

24,718 

Canada Security. 

119,386 

16,099 

Connecticut Fire. 

117,047 

26,667 

Central Valley Mutual Hail. 

4,127 

none 

Dominion Fire. 

76,993 

17,117 

Excess Insurance. 

170,703 

47,963 

Great North Insurance. 

93,609 

23,476 

Harford Fire. 

322,183 

122,384 

Home Insurance. 

294,460 

68,896 

Middle West Insurance. 

45,524 

12,964 

Nova Scotia Fire Underwriters. 

48,177 

11,976 

Rochester Underwriters. 

94,154 

22,740 

St. Paul Fire and Marine. 

109,063 

67,788 

Winnipeg Fire Underwriters. 

23>7 I 3 

2,751 

Westchester Fire . *. 

118,101 

31,346 

Total 1917 . . . 

$ 2,409,747 

687,086 

Total 1916. . . 

$ 1,431,202 

1,713,326 
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It. Live Stock [nsiirancc. 1017. 


Names ot Companies 

Premiums 

s 

losses 

Indemnities 

General Annuals.. 

. . 12,083 

4,6x5 

3.665 

Great North Insurance.. 

. . 9,120 

1,800 

300 

Hartford Fire.. 

, . It) 

207 

207 

Yorkshire Insurance. 

3 , 3°9 

600 

600 

Total 1917 . . . 

■ • $ 24,521 

$ 7,222 

* 4,772 

Total 1916 . . . 

I 5 . 77 J 


4,539 

III. Insurance against cyclones. 1917. 



Names ol Companies 

Premiums 

I<ossts 

Indemnities 

American Central. 

rjO 

26 

zb 

Aetna Insurance. 

859 

llOUC 

none 

r'onnrlfl National. 




Continental Insurance ol New Yoilc , . 

40 

none 

none 

Kdelity-Plioenix Fin. 

. none 

none 

. 272 

Firemen's Insurance. 

92 

none 

none 

Great American. 

259 

none 

none 

Glens Falls. 

5.0 

none 

none 

TToftforrl . * 




Home Insurance. 

772 

none 

none 

Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania .... 

958 

1 

X 

National Fire of Hartford. 

397 

nom* 

none 

National Union. 

77 

5 « 

3 « 

Northwestern National. 

476 

54 

54 

Scottish Union and National. 

407 

X 5 

15 

Springfield Fire and Marino. 

1,805 

23 

23 

St. Paul Fire and Marine. 

3,384 

496 

606 

Total 1917 . . 

. $ 10,186 

$ 655 

T.037 

Total 1916 . . 

19.797 


$ 11,837 
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GERMANY. 

i. THE ACTIVITY OF THE LEIPZIG" GESELLSCHAFT ZU GEGKNSEITIGKR IIAGEL- 
SCHADEN VERGUTUNG” IN 19x7, — Wallmanm Versiclwrunt’s-ZcUschnft, S-iud 
year, Vol. I, No. 57. Berlin, Lankwitz, 17 Mareli 1918. 

This mutual society has completed its 94th year of business during 
which it still confined itself to insurance against hail for the benefit of its 
members. It concluded no transactions involving fixed premiums and it 
undertook and ceded to other societies only a limited number of reinsuiance 
contracts. In addition to these general characteristics appealing in the 
annual report which we wish to notice briefly there is the indication that 
1917 may be considered to have been a year favourable to the develop¬ 
ment and extension of the society since during it the amounts of the insured 
sums and the premiums were further increased. 

The following figures resume the results obtained: number of policies, 
24,286 of which 24,285 belong to the society’s own account; insured sum, 
190,192,123 marks of which 190, 102, 658 marks belong to such account; 
initial and additional premiums, 2,343,425.45 marks of which 2,342,265.32 
marks belong to such account; net indemnities including the share of the 
reserve 1,815,459.02 marks, belonging exclusively to such account and thus 
apparently indicating that the only reinsurance transaction undertaken 
by the society is to be counted as entirely to its profit. 

Rebates granted amounted to 69,774.47 marks on contracts of several 
years’ duration, and 64,653.02 marks for past years in which no losses had 
to be indemnified. 

The society’s receipts reached a total of 1,594,569.86 maiksas against 
an expenditure of 2,669,033.74 marks. The initial premiums fell too much 
below the indemnities which had to be paid. The deficit thus arising, whi< h 
reached 1,074,4.63.88 marks, was covered first by deducting 70,320.08 marks 
from the reserve fund and secondly by calling for 1,004,143.80 marks in 
additional premiums, or rather more than 75 per cent, of the 1,387,980.08 
marks which were the sum of the net premiums received. It was only by 
the comparatively insignificant sum of 657.74 marks that this percentage 
of 75 was surpassed. 

The society invests in the safest securities. Its investments amount 
to 706,605 marks and the resultant interest to 29,416.65 marks. 

The costs of administration were 446,251.72 marks or 0.23 per cent, of 
the insured sum, as in the previous year. 


2. THE ACTIVITY OF THE BRESLAU " OSTDEUTSCHER HAGELVERSICHERUNGS- 
VERBUND” IN 1917. —~iWallmanns Versicherun^s-ZoiUchriit, 52nd year, Vol. I, 
No. 47, Berlin Lankwitz, x7March 1918. 

This society’s report for 1917 covers its twenty-fourth year of business 
in which it also concerned itself almost entirely with insurance against hail. 
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The first losses by hail were registered on 20 May, the last on 20 August. 
The summarized data show that hail fell on 35 days, that there were 428 
notifications of losses and that the total preliminary estimates of losses 
covered a sum of 1,193,437 marks. 

As to the dates of the most damaging falls: on 31 May’ the loss was 
355,721 marks, on 22 June 141,259 marks ; on 30 June 99,755 marks ; on 
28 July 164,774 marks, and on 30 July 115,785 marks. These are gross 
figures. The lossc.- affected 4 per cent, of the insured area ; 12.4 per cent, 
of the members of the society made declarations of losses ; and the damage 
caused amounted to 14.7 per cent of the insured risks. Cereal crops were 
affected by 88.2 per cent, of the losses, including rye by 45 per cent, and 
oats by 22 per cent. It was in no case necessary to incur costs connected 
with claims and arbitration, for the whole business was amicably settled. 

In order to cover the expenses on the distributory system the premiums 
of members were fixed this year at only 1.14 per cent, of the insured sums, 
as against 1.38 per cent, in 1916,0.86 per cent, in 19x5, and 1.25 per cent, in 
1914 and 19x3. The average for the years from 1912 to 1916 was 1.25 per 
cent. Seven million marks represent the insurance of straw in 19T7 when it 
was possible to insure separately, that is 6.2 per cent, of the total insured 
sums as against 6.5 in 19x6, 0.2 in 1915,4.2 in 19x4 and 5.5 in 1913. During 
the year under review the society insured cereal crops almost exclusively. 

Insured sums were greater by 2,072,495 marks than in the preceding 
year. This increase is due almost entirely to new enrolments of members. 

The other data are the following : declared amount of insured sums, 
113,346,675 marks; insured sums 127,088,700 marks ; premiums to be di¬ 
stributed 1,456,316 marks; number of losses 428 ; gross amount of damages 
1,266,027 marks. 

Costs of administration were 72,643 marks as against 72,393 marks 
in the previous year, or 0.0571 as against 0.0598 per cent, of the sums 
really insured. 

Under the reserve established by the by-laws 77,058 marks were en¬ 
tered, and under the reserve for the profit and loss account 98,813 marks. 
The reserve fund was thus brought up to 559,568 marks or 0.44 per cent, of 
the sums insured last year and 0.32 per cent, of those insured in the pre¬ 
vious year. A special reserve of 25,000 marks has also, in conformity with 
the resolutions of the general meeting, been entered in the balance-sheet;. 


ITALY. 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE OF 
CATTLE DESTINED FOR AGRICULTURE. — La MutualM Airatia, Rome, No. is, 
30 April 1918. 

On the 21st of last April there was held at Rome a conference organiz¬ 
ed by flic Fodcrazione fra Province 0 Comini per I’incremcuio della zoo- 
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tecnica (i). Its object was to discuss the most uigent problems connected 
with this important branch of rural economy. The repoit of Di. Mario 
Casalini, manager of the IstUuto N azionale della Mutuality Astana, which 
was entitled " Towards a powerful national institution insuring and rein¬ 
suring cattleintendedfor agriculture ”, showed ail the importance of solving, 
in view of the increased price of live stock and the necessity of building 
up anew the national capital in live stock, the problem of insitri ng such stock 
A body like that contemplated has already taken the initiative in forming 
a stro ng central institution which would insure the live stock on large 
farms directly and reinsure the small mutual societies which aie best adapt¬ 
ed to insurance of this kind. 

The congress passed a resolution a dvocating that savings-banks, popular 
ba nks , agricultural cc-operative associations, provinces and communes, 
bodies undertaking insurance and the State should unite to form a new in¬ 
stitution and invite the Ministei of Industiv, on whom depend the thiiit 
departments, the association of savings-banks, the national association 
of popular banks and the federation of co-operative credit institutions to 
second them in an endeavour immediately to attain theit aims. 


SWITZERLAND. 


X. ENCOURAGEMENT OF INSURANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG LIVE STOCK 
IN 1916. — Report of the Swiss Department 01 Public Economy as to the Business done 
in 1917. 


In a former issue (2) we reported data as to the subsidies granted by 
the Confederation to insurance against mortality among live stock in 1915. 

In 1916 as in the previous year the Confederation granted subsidies 
at the rate of one franc a head for the large live stock insured at the time 
the new census was taken and at the rate of 40 centimes a head for insured 
small stock (goats). 

The following table gives data as to this subject for the seventeen 
cantons or half cantons to which the subsidies in question have been gr anted. 


(1) See in this connection our issue for Januaiy 1918, page 38 

(2) See ourissue for December 1917, page 25 
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2. ENCOURAGEMENT TO INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1917. — Kappoit du Dcp ir- 
temeni srnsse de V Economic pubUquc sut si qcstion cn 1917 (Rcpoit of the Swiss Depart¬ 
ment of Public Economy on Business done in 1917). 

The subsidies granted by the Confederation to insurance against hail 
were fixed in accordance with a decree of the Federal Council dated 11 De¬ 
cember 1914. The cost of insurance of this kind in the various cantons and 
the subsidies granted in 1917 are shown in the following table. 


Contribution of Cantons 



Number 

Insured 


(excluding federal subsidy) 

Federal 

Cantons | 

of 


Premiums , 

to costs 

To 



1 

policies 

capital 


of 


Total 

sulisidy 




• 

policies 

premiums 




i 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

1. Zurich. 

1 

6,i64| 

10,045,760 

171,066.50 

6,362 95 

21,383.32 

27,746.27 

ab 564.67 

2. Berne. 

i 7 ,X 59 

36,669,390 

456 , 977.30 

* 5 , 570.60 

46,909.42 

62,480.02 

62,480.02 

3. Lucerne. 

7,4741 

22,681,600 

353415.60 

6,123.60 

35,341.56 

41,465.16 

4 i, 465.*6 

4. Schwyz. 

I 1,1101 

1 2,291,040 

46,943.90 

197,25 

4 , 694.39 

4,891.64 

4,89164 

5. Obwald. 

1,061 

| 332,100 

25,411.80] 

89445 

2,541.18 

3 , 435.33 

3 , 435.33 

6. Nidwald.. 

1 54 i 

870,380 

17,666.20! 

— 

1,766.20 

1.766,20 

1 766.62 

7, Zug.. 

1 x, 34 oi 3.2 35 , 26 o 

59,532.80 

1,563.00 

10,416.49 

* 1,97949 

8,601.35 

8. Friburg. 

1 2449 

1 6 , 206,970 

[ 59 , 555-70 

2,223.00 

5 , 955-57 


8,178.57 

9. Soleure. 

t 6,110 

' 7 ,X 80,440 

1 76,610.80 

5,320.50 

j 7,703.22 

13 , 0 * 3.72 

13,002.62 

10. Basle (town). 

1 5 i 

289,380 

1 3,072.00 

55 . 8 o 

! 793.62 

849.42 

470.58 

11. Bade (country). 

3,2921 3,03 *, 79 ° 

35 , 945.90 

2,699.20 

5,639.09 

8 , 338.64 

7.683,85 

is. Schaffliouse. 

, 2,390 

1 3 , 278,300 

41,321.00 

1,999.20 

5,165.12 

7464.32 

7,164.31 

13. Appenzel (ext Rlu) . . . 

997 

1 I,28l,8lO 

20484.50 

852.30 

2,560.56 

3,412.86 

3,412.85 

14. Appenzel (in. Rh.).... 

1 145 

1 326,8X0 

3471-20 

7250 

260.34 

332.84 

332.84 

15. S. Gall. 

1 4.809 

6 , 3 X 5,150 

75,128.20 

645 X .35 

7,924.10 

* 4,37545 

11,970.94 

16. Argovie. 

, 13,399 

Xl,697,706 

149 391.90 

10,760.85 

13,103.98 

23,864.83 

23,864.83 

*7. Thurgcvie.. 

[ 4426 

5 , 538,290 

63 , 539.30 

3 , 544.65 

8,867.x x 

12,4x1.76 

12 . 4 * 1,75 

18. Vaud.. 

4,531 

14,883,990 

238,853.80 

9,109.15 

39,894.51 

49,003.66 

44 , 037.65 

19. Vallate. 

73 

78,160 

3 , 23 \oo 

124,10 

485.40 

609.50 

549.90 

so. Neuch&tel. 

1 i, 44 i| 2,183,561 

75,020.85 

394 -X 2 

18,7^6.73 

19,140.85 

1 

w> 

3 

M 

21. Geneva. 

( 952I 3>7io,030 142,841.00 

1,221.05 

42,852.20 

44 » 073.®5 

28 , 642.89 

• 1917 • • • 

1 

, 79,894 

■ 142 . 1 X 7 , 9 X 7 

i 21,19,472.25 

75 , 539.67 

' 283,004.11 

338 , 543.78 

' 32548745 

19x6 . . . 

| 73,*>4 

. 107,984,05a 

S ( 1 , 594 , 996.00 

68,005.00 

1 2x6,890.16 

284,895.00 

1 258 , 687.97 


The increase in the number of the policies and in the insured capital 
and the premiums between 1916 and 1917 was considerable. Correspon-d 
ing to this general increase last year there was an increase in the financial 
contribution, of the cantons and a notable increase in the federal subsidy 
granted to insurance against loss occasioned by hail. 
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UNITED STATES. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE IN CALIFORNIA — Messenger (C. B.) in the 
California Cultivator Vol.L, No. 2, Los Angeles and San Francisco, i June 


The first fire insurance companies of any kind to be organized in the 
United States were mutual companies, the pioneer of all being the Phila¬ 
delphia Contributionship which was formed on 18 February 1752 and had 
Benjamin Franklin for a founder.This company, after some unfortunate ex¬ 
periences, decided no longer to insure houses which had trees in front of 
them, since these make it difficult to fight a fire. In 1786 the Mutual As¬ 
surance Company was organized to insure houses in front of which there 
were trees. Both these companies are still active. Numerous companies 
insuring against fire, both joint stock and mutual companies, were orga¬ 
nized after them in the United States (1). Most of them obtain good results. 
The Insurance Commissioner of Illinois recently stated that liisdepail- 
ment ^ had not leceived one complaint as to faimers 7 mutual insurance 
companies and that their record was without blemish. The forty- 
fouith annual repoit of the Insurance Commission of the State of 
Iowa states that the total amount of insurance in toice at the end 
of 1912 exceeded $ 400,000,000. ** The total cost to the membeis on each 
$ 1000 of insurance for the year was but $ 2.. . over a period covering l he years 
from 1878 to the close of 1912. The average cost in town mutuals was 
$1.30 per $ 1000 ”, The reports of the insurance superintendents of all 
States for the year 1918 give much the same figiues. 

There aie now 20 farmers' mutual fire insurance companies in Califor- 
nia. Their organization began in 1898 under the Act of 1897, which at 
first confined tham strictly to the insurance of farm buildings. Since no 
appliances for fighting fire are usually within reach of these they are con¬ 
sidered to constitute an undesirable risk, and the rate of premiums was, al¬ 
though materially lower than those of the older companies, higher 
than it should have been. A revision of State laws allowed business to 
be undertaken by the farmers' mutual companies in incorporated cities; but* 
the maximum of risks undertaken in any one city block and the maximum 
single risk were alike made $4500. The enlarging of their field strengthen¬ 
ed these mutual companies and is making a proportionate reduction of 
their working costs possible. 

Most of these companies have reserves which would cover even ab¬ 
normally large losses. Some of them however consider it sufficient that each 
^member should carry his own reserve, and that assessments should be made 
in case of abnormal losses. The Eos Angeles County association now has 
the largest reserve, one of $32,000, but this is an inconsiderable amount 
since the company's policies, now in force, amount to $ 10,000,000. The 
total value insured by the 20 companies is about $60,000,000. 


(1) See or issue for June 1917, pages 34 to 47. 
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The county’associaticms have united for the defence of their interests 
in a State association which itself belongs to the National Aasociationof 
Mutual Insurance Companies. 

We give a list of the farmers' mutual companies in California and some 
of the most recent data with respect to them : 


Name of Company Ensured Value 

$ 

Farmer*’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Mendocino county . . . 58,606- 

» » 1* » , » » Turlock » ... 2,043,880 

a j » a » » Yolo « ... 1,400 460 

* * » » » * San Joaquin > ... 2,244*577 

» » * * » > Fulmar in Merced » ... 568,957 

Humboldt County Fire Insurance Company.1,213,457 

Eake County Farmers* Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 249,950 

Eos Angeles County Mutual Fire Association.^,935,692(1) 

Napa County Farmers’ Mtital Fire Insurance Company. 446,448 

Orange » » » » » » .5,702,295 

Patrol Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Tulare County. 724,261 

Sacramento County Patrons’ and Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company 1,187,615 

San Bernardino » Mutual Fire Insurance Company.. 5,555,333 

Santa Barbara » » » » a .1,160,328 

Santa Clara » » » « » .. 2,081,074 

Scandinavian Mutual Protective Fire Insurance Association of Fresno County 6,291,089 

Sonoma County Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company.3,633,331 

Ventura » » a a 9 .3.225.999 


(1) Since this report was made out more than a million has been added so that the total 
for this county now exceeds $ 10,000,000. In other counties there has without question been 
a like increase. 
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URUGUAY. 

MORTGAGE CREDIT IN 19x5. 

OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

ANN DARIO ESTADfSTICO DE LA REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY. Ano 1915. Mollle- 
videa, i vol., 4to, 1917 - 

In order to obtain a precise idea of the position with respect 1o mort¬ 
gages in Uruguay in 19x5, the last year as to which the government has 

Table I. —Registration of Property in the Republic at 31 December 1915. 


I>epaitmenl 

Numbci 

oi 

landowneiij 

i 

Aica • 

111 hccLues 

\ tluo 

V 


(Jibitii anti utral ngiitmtiui. 


Montevideo. 

92,964 

! 60,000 1 

360,826,500.00 


Rinat n. 

j stratum. 

, 

Artigas. 

• 1.&23 

I ,i 54 . 547 - 35 oS 

30, 45 ’, 9 ‘> 02 

Canelones .... 

7705 

4^1,047.8126 

62 , 030 , 150.49 

Cerro I^argo .... 

3,171 

1,326,701.2890 

52,927,261.31 

Colonia. 

4,708 

58 |, 202 . 495 8 ^ 

59 , 423 /' 33 - 8 o 

Dura&no. 

3,150 

1 1 , 200 , 715.7488 

69 , 218 , 271,89 

Fiores. 

I, 30 f> 

514,380.6309 ( 

40,013,180.05 

Florida. 

4*3 *3 

I,OI 9 , 723'7675 

76 , 554 ,° 6 Koo 

Maldonado. * . . 

4,059 

43 - 1,476 3559 

16 , 635 , 150.05 

Minas. 

5,245 

997,16-.414(1 

43 , 8 r 5 , 385 ,i 9 

Pay.sandti .... 

i, 35 l 

1,350,7<>3-8o20 

63,513,106-98 

Rio Negro. 

1,006 

025,587 2052 

58,491,047.94 

Rivera. 

*,905 

920,005.0482 

26,775,691.64 

Roca • * * * ■ ... . 

3,617 

i,ooi ,523 7437 

26,995,586.47 

Salto. 

2,0 26 

1,370,868.4506 

58 , 757 , 999.39 

San Jos6. 

3.697 

' 484.097 3766 

36,702,453.00 

Soriano ........ 

2,225 

882,758.0781 

82,578,210,00 

Tacuarembd. 

3,022 

1,572,162.1235 

55 * 929 , 909.00 

treinta y Tres .... 

2,255 

, 887,237.0000 

22,180,925.00 

Total 

56,574 

| 17,064,865.7028 

888 , 993 , 829.12 
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published statistical data, it is necessary to form an estimate of landowner- 
ship in that year. 

Table I shows the number, area and value of registered landed proper¬ 
ties on 31 December 1915. 

An equally important piece of information would be the number of the 
sales of real estate registered in 1915; but the most recent figures referring 
to this point are unfortunately no later than 1913. 

The government of Uruguay has however thought it admissible to 
place them in juxtaposition with the statistics of mortgages in 1915. and we 
follow this example. 


Tabee II. — Number of sales of real estate. 

Selling transactions registered in 1913. - Classified by departments. 



Number 1 

Number 

Area m 

Value 

Department 

ot 

of 



1 

entiles 

properties 

(hectares) 

* 

•i 

Artigas . 

219 

238 

20 , 994*9970 

1,028,576 

Canelones. 

602 

740 

6,139.4*09 

1,227,895 

Ceno I<aigo. 

416 

454 

24,198 913* 

1,164,002 

Colonia. 

492 

601 

11,435.2948 

1,951,292 

Durasno. 

506 

594 

17,900.2361 

1,226.466 

Flores. 

243 

264 

9,621.1175 

931,304 

Florida. 

540 

569 

14,3194231 

r,352,xo8 

Maldonado. 

337 

429 

5,911.5046 

629,962 

Minas. 

| 608 

644 

19,786.9738 

1 , 191,450 

Montevideo. 

, 4*886 

7,220 

2,117.1291 

1 74 * 3,308 

Paysandd. 

I 242 

252 

47,477-6250 

1,892,872 

Rio STegio. 

' ll 5 

193 

9,214.8717 

583,228 

Rivera. 

| 332 

379 

21,797-8867 

64 I ,*39 

Rocha • . 

333 

346 | 

9,807.9370 

438,826 

Salto. 

419 

515 

22,027.1534 

1,788,061 

San Jose. 

372 

423 

8,002.7690 

1.263,412 

Soriano. 

326 

414 

29.774.r087 

2,650,084 

Tacuarembo. 

j 281 

324 

26,1164189 

1 , 040,477 

Treinta y Tres. 

442 

603 

X2424.0201 

686,859 

Total . . . 

11,711 

15,202 

321,067.7903 

39 , 101,421 


We are now in a position to deal with the statistics of mortgages, pro¬ 
perly so called, for the year 1915. We will keep carefully apart from each 
other the constitution and the extinction of mortgages, merely bringing 
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together the data referring to both for purposes of comparison. Tables 
HI to IX show successively the number and value of the constitutions (Ta¬ 
ble HI) and the extinctions (Table IV) of mortgages, and the comparative 
importance of the various constitutions and extinctions (Table V) and their 
distribution among the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay and individuals (VI). 
Table VTI shows the very considerable variations in the rates of interest ask¬ 
ed. Finally Tables Vm and IX discover the terms for which investments 
have been made. 

The data for 1915, interesting as they are in themselves, should not be 
considered in isolation. They are therefore brought togethei with data 
referring to earlier years in Tables X and XI. 


Tabie III. — Mortgages registered in 1915. 








Number 

Number 

Value 

Depaitraent 




ol 

of 








entries 

properties 


Montevideo . 






2,347 

2,88 ^ 

8,180,844 

Artigas .... 



• 



65 

84 

504,877 

Canelones . . . 






317 

394 

627,955 

Cerro I,aigo . 






114 

122 

488,428 

Colonia .... 





• • 

270 

353 

1,022,8x9 

Durazno . . 





• . 

208 

289 

1,283,282 

• Flores . . . . 






88 

112 

430,679 

Florida • . . 





• • 

260 

346 

900,373 

Maldonado. . . 






105 

135 

214,219 

Minas • * . . 





. 

26s 

355 

893,932 

P&ysandti . . 





. . 

175 

257 

2,189,930 

Rio Ncgio . . 





• . 

85 

IOX 

I 1,016,678 

Rivera . 






138 

239 

532,132 

Rocha. 






150 

x &7 

378,870 

Salto. 





• * 

135 

187 

1,056,763 

San Jose. . . . 






343 

49 * 

982,2x8 

Soriano .... 





• * 

185 

242 

1.273,778 

Tacuarembd . ♦ 




* 


! *44 

182 

976,170 

Treinta y Ties 




• 


j «4 

174 

692,021 


Total 



1 5.521 

, 7,*33 

23.945,968 
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The reader mil not fail to notice the considerable importance in this 
sphere of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay. Such importance is shown by 
Tables VI and X; and we have thought it necessary to devote entirely 
to this great bank Tables XII to XIX which aptly complete the figures we 
published in our issue of January 1917. Obviously it should be remembered 
that the data in Tables I to XII refer to the solar year while those in the 
eight last Tables, devoted to the activity of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay, 
refer to this establishment’s business year which closes on 31 March. The 
reader will however soon discover that this difference of arrangement is 
no obstacle to obtaining an exact idea of the development of a movement 
which incessantly gathers solidity. 


Table IV. 

— Extinction of mortgages in 1915. 




Number 

Number 1 

Value 

Department 


of 




of entries 

properties 

% 

Montevideo . 

. 

2,234 

2,693 

8,823,908 

Artigas . . . . 

. 

41 

55 

742,653 

Canelones . . 

. 

180 

218 

410,610 

Cerro I^argo , . 


61 

81 

354,782 

Colonia .... 

. 

210 

243 

976,449 

Durazuo. . . . 


129 

177 

1,240,472 

Flores. . . . 


72 

87 

552,358 

Florida .... 


214 

240 

829,484 

Maldonado. . 


64 

76 

229,565 

Minas. 


228 

281 

779.730 

Paysandfr . . . 


99 

121 1 

788,680 

Rio Negro. . . 


50 

70 

719,106 

Rivera . , . 


76 

105 

237.709 

Rocha. 


109 

138 

429,848 

Salto. 


68 

101 

823,246 

San Jos6 . . . 


284 

324 

■742,002 

Soriano , • . . 


| 129 

171 

993,361 

Tacuarembd . . 


77 

92 

342,745 

Treinta y Tres 

. 

85 

97 

I 75 . 4 I 8 


Total . . . 

, 4 » 4 10 1 

5,380 | 

20,192,126 


Total 
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Tabu® V — Number and value of mortgagee constituted 
and number tn 1915. 




1 Constitutions of mortgages 

Extinctions of mortgages 

Value 





- 




Value 

I 

Value 

% 


i Number 

I 

« 1 

Number * 

$ 

I tr 

IOO 

1 

1 

34 

3.235 

1 

27 

2,509 

T Ol 

200 

157 

27,936 

112 

20,507 

201 

300 

1 271 

76,69^ 

l8l 

55,079 

3 d 

400 

215 

82 354 

177 

67,987 

4O1 

500 

384 

188,422 

282 

139,264 

501 > 

600 

236 

138,864 

172 

101 414 

601 » 

700 

168 

115,038 

117 

80,348 

701 

800 

r <>3 

127,813 

111 

87,748 

8oi 

900 

S 7 

76,656 

51 

44,663 

901 > 

I OOO 

49 i 

489,181 

143 

442,375 

1,001 > 

1,100 

69 

75,052 

34 

37,035 

I 101 

1,200 

5 47 

175,334 

108 

129,168 

1,201 » 

1,300 

l 78 

100,402 

58 

74.666 

I 301 » 

1,400 

' 59 

81,300 

1 32 

44,364 

I 4OI 

1,500 

306 

| 458.560 

226 ^ 

338,463 

1,501 » 

1,600 

1 71 

112,899 

56 

89,1,40 

I 601 > 

1,700 

46 

77,626 

31 1 

62,354 

1,701 

1,800 

50 

89,737 

46 

82,461 

1,80 1 » 

1,900 

1 

50,676 

27 

50.695 

1 90T > 

2,000 

1 3/0 

739.498 

^TI 

621,866 

2,001 

2,500 

2|7 

587,641 

241 

581,81 4 

2 50X > 

3#ooo 

342 

1,001,446 

254 

744,692 

3,001 * 

3,500 


460,532 

103 

350,881, 

3,501 » 

4,000 

-204 

804,438 

188 , 

742,787 

4,001 

4,500 

82 

361,660 

66 

*91 62S 

4*501 1 

5,000 

165 

820,200 

147 

730,095 

5,o 

5,500 

37 

200,480 

3 i 

168,040 

5,5<>i » 

6,000 

in 

660,551 

123 

735,103 

6 001 » 

6,500 

j 26 

166,776 

30 

194.335 

6,501» 

7,000 

74 

514,407 

66 

460,021 

7,joi 

7,5oo 

1 a 4 

178,434 

19 

141,172 
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Tabee V {Continued) — Number and value of mortgages constituted 
and number of extinctions m 1915 


Value 


Constitutions of mortgages 


Extinctions of m it., g*s 



% 


Number 

Value 

$ 

Number 

Value 

« 

7.501 

A 

8,000 

75 

597.966 

68 

542 846 

8,001 

% 

8,500 

20 

168,055 

12 

100 2 >0 

8501 

» 

9,000 

40 

359 098 

3 i 

277 ^05 

9.001 

9 

9 » 5 °° 

IO 

93 022 

7 

65 6SI 

9,501 

9 

10,000 

73 

729 655 

77 

768 86’ 

10,001 

9 

ir,ooo 

29 

3*4 256 

21 

227 821 

11,001 


12,000 

44 

522,761 

43 

513,409 

12 001 


13.000 

18 

229 67O 

15 

191 59 1 

13,001 

9 

14,000 

25 

347 x °9 

24 

333,752 

14,001 

9 

15,000 

46 

686 358 

30 

448 504 

15,001 

9 

20000 

88 

1 611 409 

68 

r 244 849 

20001 

9 

25,000 

46 

1 085 441 

35 

835,165 

25,001 

9 

30,000 

28 

793 294 

24 

685,900 

30,001 

> 

35>ooo 

23 

768 884 

7 

233.302 

35.001 

9 

40,000 

20 

771 254 

12 

470 318 

40001 

9 

45 ,ooo 

5 

218 588 

7 

3O4 OOO 

45,ooi 

9 

50,000 


| 684 263 i 

17 

84I 300 

50,001 

9 

60,000 

7 

| 390.000 

9 

526 OOO 

60,001 

» 

70000 

5 

326 747 

5 

331,349 

70,001 

9 

80000 

9 

682 742 

1 

75 000 

80,001 

9 

90000 

5 

428 091 

4 

345,879 

90,001 

9 

100,000 

4 

400,000 ' 

10 

995 *44 

100,001 

9 

120,000 

[ I 

106,747 

2 

222,000 

120,001 

9 

140000 

1 3 

372,600 . 

3 

3880OO 

X 40 ,OOX 

9 

160,000 

1 1 

* 145 091 

6 

930 OOO 

160,001 

9 

180 000 

1 

175 000 

| — 

— 

180,001 

9 

200,000 

1 3 

596608 

S — 

— 

200,001 

9 

300 OOO 

2 

434 038 

I 

2 X0 OOO 

300,001 

9 

400,000 

— 

t — 

L 1 

385 OOO 

Add 


248 

860140 

— 

— 


Total 

5 769 

a3.945.968 

1 4*10 

20 192,126 
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TabdE VI. — Distribution among the different mortgagees of the 
mortgages constituted and withdrawn. 


— 



Constitutions of mortgages 1 

I Extinctions of moitgages 




Mortgage 

1 

I 

1 

Mortgage 






Bank 

of 

Particulars 

Total 

Bank 

of 

Particulars 

Total 




Uruguay 



Uruguay 






Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

| Number 

$ IOO 

$ 

x 000 

62 

2143 

2 205 

43 

I 630 

1,673 

» I,OOX » 

> 

2000 

88 

i,i 35 

1,223 

40 

889 

929 

2,001 » 

a 

5,000 

125 

1,051 

1,176 

66 

933 

999 

> 5,001 > 

a 

10,000 

82 

408 

490 

43 * 

421 

464 

10,001 ) 

a 

20,000 

55 

195 

250 

17 

184 

20X 

20,001 

a 

30,000 

19 

55 

74 

6 

53 

59 

30,001 » 

a 

50 000 

J 5 

47 

62 

7 

30 

43 

50,001 » 

a 

70,000 

3 

9 

12 

T 

13 

r 4 

> 70,001 » 

a 

zoo 000 

8 

10 

18 

2 

13 

15 

100,001 » 

> 

140,000 

3 

X 

4 


5 

5 

140,001 » 

a 

200,000 

3 

2 

5 

— 

6 

1 6 

» 200,001 » 

a 

400,000 

1 

1 

2 

— 

2 

2 

» 400,001 y 

mas . . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 

Total 

464 

5,057 

5,521 

225 

4,185 

4,410 

— _ — 

— 

_— — 

— 

— 






Tabi® VII. — Mortgages constituted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed. Rate and amount of interest. 


Kate of 

interest 

% 

Number 

of 

mort¬ 

gages 

Capital 

* 

Amount 

of 

interest 

$ 

Rate of 

interest 

% 

Number 

of 

mort¬ 

gage 

Capital 

$ 

Amount 

of 

interest 

$ 

1.00 

* 

2,000 

20.00 

4 80 

I 

I,0<>0 

4.800 

*.73 

X 

X30 

2.25 

, 5.90 

29 

306*177 

15,30 885 

2.00 

2 

13,200 

264.OO 

5 18 

X 

463 

23.98 

2 .ZI 

I 

1,709 

35*87 

5.33 

I 

1,000 

5330 

2.80 

X 

i* 5 °o 

42.0Q 

5 40 

I 

200 

10.88 

3.00 

2 

3 * 9 oo 

90,00 

5.50 

2 

3,559 

195-25 

3*90 

2 

800 

31.20 

5.60 

I 1 

Ia 5 <K> 

84.00 

4 00 

5 

50,659 

2,026.36 

5.65 

I 

x,o 6 o 

59.89 

4.61 

X 

10,400 

479-44 

5 75 

T 

31,000 

1.782.59 

4.62 

1 

2,920 

134.90 

6.00 

358 

2,390,417 

*43*425.02 
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Table VII [continued). — Mortgages constituted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed, rate and amount of interest. 


Rate Number 
of interest of mort- 
% 1 gages 


6.09 1 

6.25 
6.36 1 

6.50 

6.51 


Amount I Rate Number; Amount 

I interest of mtciebt of mort- Cap,U1 [ 

' $ I % **■“ * * 


I2O4© 

25.00 

419 . 7 ^ 

4 ^ 30 . 3 ^ 

U3-92 


53OI 

10,000 

1,200 

400 

187,200 


38-32 

725.OO 

87.60 

29.36 

14,040.00 


6.52 

2 

1,300, 

84.7® 

7-52 1 

1 

2,3001 

172.96 

6.54 

1 

600, 

39.24 

7.66 | 

1 

600 

45.96 

6.55 

1 

500 

32.75 

7*73 ! 

x 1 

1 

2.000 

154-60 

6.60 

1 1 . 

3501 

23.10} 

7-75 | 

* 

650 

50.37 

6.62 

1 1 

1 

400 

2648,1 
7-9® 1 

780 

1 

3 

5,3<>o 

413.40 

6.63 

1 1 

120’ 

7.96 

1 

3.767 

299.85 

6.66 

i 1 

6,000 1 

399>6oj| 

8.00 

453 

2,292,320 

183,385.60 

6.68 

1 1 

250J 

16.70, 

8.10 

1 

4,000 

324.00 

6,69 

1 * 1 

650 

43.48 

S.12 

1 

6,5 00 | 

527.80 

6.70 

4 

2,900 

I94.SO 

8.16 1 

2 

2,100 

171.36 

6.71 

1 1 

500 

33-55 

818 1 

1 1 

5*000j 

409.00 

6 72 

1 

300 

20.16 

8 20 

2 

5,660 

464.12 

6.73 

1 

300 

20.19 

8.25 I 

1 4 

77,100 

6,360.75 

6.74 

1 

400 

26.96 

1 8.33 

1 

1,000 

83.30 

6.76 

• 3 

1,100 

74.36 

, 8.36 

1 

300 

1 25.08 

6.78 

1 

250 

16.95 

i 8.40 1 

1 53 

92,800 

7.795 20 

6.79 

1 

150 

10.18 

8.50 

*4 

1 686,954 

58,391.09 

6.85 

. 3 

1,35©! 

92.47 

1 8.52 

I 

3,000 

255.60 

6.86 

1 x 

2,500 

171.50 

1 8.57 

I 2 

2,800 

239 96 

6.88 

I 

300! 

20.64 

8.60 

1 1 

| 2*050 

176.30 

6.95 

2 

i,ooo' 

69.50 

8.64 

1 I 

5,000 

432.00 

6.96 

1 

300 1 

20.88 

1 8.72 

i 2 

2,200 

191.84 

7.00 

315 

4,464,535} 

312,517.45 

1 8.75 

1 4 

| 88,100 

7.708.75 

7.06 

1 X 

1 800 

56.48 

j 8.78 

1 1 

8,200 

719.96 

7* 13C 

1 1 

5°o 

35-55 

S80 

2 

1 4*500 

396.00 

7-13 

1 I 

1 800, 

57.04! 

, 8.82 

1 1 

1,700 

1 149.94 

7-3C7 

X 

i,5oo, 

107.55 

9.00 

888 

1 4,671,696 

J 420,452.64 

7.20 

j 22 

4M95! 

3.059.64 

9.10 

1 

2,500 

227.50 

7.21 

' I 

55oJ 

39.65 

1 9-20 

1 

1*500 

138.00 

7.22 

1 3 

5,6oo 

1 

404.32 

j 9.23 

3 

1 3*900 

359.97 
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Table VII ( continued). — Mortgages constituted in 1915. 
Capital borrowed, rate and amount of interest . 


Kate 

of interest 

% 

Number i 

of mort' 
gages j 

Capital 

« i 

Amount 

of 

interest 

S 

Kate 

of interest 

% 

r 

Number 

of mort¬ 
gages 

Capital 

$ 

Amount 
of * 

interest 

8 

9.25 

5 

73.300 

6,780.25 

II.65 

I 

309 

35-99 

9.33 

1 

3,600 

335.88 

12.00 

1,600 

2,025,484 

243,058.08 

9.36 

2 

4,100 

383-76 

12,02 

I 

1,500 

180.30 

940 

1 

3,700 

347-80 

12,50 

X 

200 

• 25.00 

9.48 

1 

1,900 

180.12 

13.00 

I 

300 

39.00 

9.50 

43 

285,620 

27 ,l 33-90 

13.40 

X 

800 

107.20 

9.60 

140 

205,897 

19,766.09 

13.50 

2 

650 

87.75 

9.70 

2 

1,900 

184.30 

I4.08 

X 

1,000 

50.80 

9.74 

1 

3,700 

360.38 

I44O 

8 

8,575 

1,234.80 

9.75 

1 

800 

78.00 

14.56 

X 

412 

59-99 

9.81 

1 

550 

53-95 

15.00 

6 

6,700 

1,005.00 

9.90 

i 

412 

40.79 

16.00 

1 

15 ° 

24.00 

10,00 

639 

2,304.355 

230,435-50 

I7.I4 

3 

2,100 

359.94 

* 10,02 

1 

2,000 

200.40 

l8.00 

18 

11,188 

2,013.84 

1 0.08 

X 

500 

5040 

20.00 

3 

1,658 

531.60 

10.10 

1 

700 

70,70 

20.40 

1 

1,000 

204.00 

10.20 

15 

33,900 

3 , 457.80 

20.80 

1 

2,500 

520.00 

10.28 

1 

3,500 

359.80 

24.OO 

8 

2,350 

564.00 

X 0.29 

1 

1,400 

144.06 

31.68 

1 

550 

* 74.24 

IO.34 

X 

580 

59.97 

36.00 

2 

550 

198.00 

IO.4O 

4 

18,000 

1,872.00 

60.00 

X 

600 

360.00 

10.50 

3 

3,200 

336 - 00 





X 0.80 

9 * 

145,225 

15,684.30 



1 


10,90 

1 

2,200 

239-80 

Aggregate. . 

Without inte¬ 

2x6 

565.484 

— 

XI .00 

42 

136,394 

15 , 003-34 

rest .... 

281 

1.584,458 

■ 

XI.04 

2 

1,000 

1x0.40 



— -* — 

.... 

11*07 

X 

650 

7^-95 


5-521 

23,085,828 

1,767,473*24 

XI. 14 

1 

1,400 

* 55-96 

Add. 

_ 

860,140 

__ 

11.32 

2 

742 

83.99 

j 





, 1140 

3 

2,850 

324.90 





11.48 

X 

4,700 

539.56 



23.945,968 

— 
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Table vni. — Term of mortgage investments 
made in 1915. 



Number 



Number 


Term 

of 

Value 

'Term 

of 

Value 


mortgages 



mortgages 


— 

- 

$ 


— 

$ 

I year 

1.433 

3,604,138 

8 mouths 

2 

600 

2 years 

1,569 

51115.407 

9 » 

5 

12-533 

3 ’ 

787 

3.475.800 

10 > 

2 

1,316 

4 * 

409 

1,705,706 

15 * 

4 

X 3,945 

5 8 

369 

X,351,034 

18 » 

47 

67,682 

6 > 

60 

439,804 

30 » 

9 

26,461 

7 J 

10 

28,042 

32 » 

1 

2,503 

8 » 

10 

181,089 

42 1 

3 

i ,550 

9 » 

4 ° 

111 , 4 X 1 

45 8 

1 

2,040 

10 » 

68 

220.355 

54 8 

1 

15,000 

12 

1 

1,000 

78 S 

1 

7,300 

13 » 

1 

6x,8oo 

80 » 

1 

802 

15 » 

8 

43*250 

Undetermined 



30 » 

319 

5,691,567 

period 

109 

700,685 

I month 

2 

3,400 



* 

2 » 

1 

1,854 







Total 

5-521 

23,085,828 

3 » 

4 

1x424 




4 » 

X 

836 

Add. . . J 


860,140 

5 ’ 

4 | 

1,012 




6 » 

28 

176,888 




7 » 

2 

__ 

7,634 



23,945,968 
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Tabi,e IX. — Extinction of mortgages in 1915. 



Montevideo 

Other departments 


Year of entry 

to 






Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

Number 



S 


% 


1874.. . 

— 

— 

I 

2,000.00 

* I 

1885 . 

— 

— 

I 

1,000.00 

X 

1886 . 

x 

2,400.00 

_ 

— 

X 

1887. 

I 

1,500.00 

— 

— 

I 

1S89. 

2 

30,300.00 

— 


2 

1S90 . 

I 

1,410.74 

— 

— 

I 

1891 . 

2 

2,600.00 

2 

8,770.87 

4 

1892 . 

3 

12,300,00 

I 

9,000,00 

4 

1893 . 

I 

600.00 

4 

32,118.00 

5 

1894 . 

— 

— 

1 

31 A 00 

1 

% 

1896 . 

5 

13,900.00 

2 

20.500,00 

7 

1897 . 

4 

5,000.00 

— 

— 

4 

1898 . 

2 

. 3,200.00 

5 

34,650.00 

7 

1899 . 

2 

2,600.00 

3 

26,00.00 

5 

1900 . 

5 

5 , 373-00 

2 

14,700.00 

7 

1901. 

1 4 

7,400 00 

8 

i 3 > 45 o.oo 

12 

1902. 

1 5 

6,575.57 

A 

18,670.00 

9 

1903 . 

1 5 

11,750.00 

9 

51,300.00 

14 

I 9°4 .! 

, 7 

8,000.00 

5 

18,800.00 

12 

1905 .1 

23 

91,518.89 

1 A 

135,610.00 

37 

1906 . 

19 

70,600.00 

3 X 

X 35 * 2 37 * oc,% 

5° 

1907 .... 

i 3° 

77,840 50 

18 

185,500.00 

48 

1908 . 

31 

372,248.12 

56 

301,853.50 

87 

1909 . 

76 

198,008,64 

84 

338,258.62 

x6o 

1910. 

X 59 

890,290.84 

172 

1,070,709.01 

331 

i on. 

242 

897,669,60 

252 

1,615,694.61 

494 

19x2 . 

35 i 

1,426,674.25 

408 

2,414,602.31 

759 

1913 . 

570 

2,102,946.96 

537 

2,497,406.25 

1.107 

1914 . 

531 

x,973>255-27 

461 

2,106,811.66 

992 

19x5 . 

152 

607,879 06 

95 

338,663.00 

247 

Total . . . 

2,234 

8,823,907.46 

2,176 

11,368,218.83 

4,4X0 


Total 

Value 

S 

2 , 000.00 

1 , 000.00 

2,400.00 

1,500.00 

30,300.00 

1,410.74 

11,370.87 

21,300.00 

32,718.00 

314*0° 

34,400.00 

5,000.00 

37,850.00 

5,200.00 

20,073*00 

20,850.00 

25,245.57 

63,050.00 

26,800.00 

2*7,194.89 

205,837.00 

263,340.50 

674,101.62 

536,267.26 

1,960,999-85 

2,513,364.23 

3,841,276.56 

4,600,353.21 

4,080,066.93 

946,542.06 

20,192,126.29 
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TabI/E XI. — Abridged table showing the situation with regard to mortgages from 1887 io I ^ 95 - 
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(i) This value Is for tlie second half of 1887. — {2) From 1910 onwards the data do not include prorogations, substitutions, guarantees and mortgages on 
ships. Increases are taken Into account cniy hi so far as their value Is concerned. — (3I The figures exclude current accounts, guarantees, lenewals of guarantees, 
mortgages on ships, cessions, constructions, reductions and entries, life rent s, substitutions, transcriptions and mortgage bonds. 
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Table XII. — Mortgage loans granted by the Bank of Uruguay 
from 31 March 19x1 to 31 March 1916. 







Value 
of security 

Eoans giantcd 

% 

— 

__ 

— 

— ~ — 

-— 

$ 

$ 

~ 

In 

force 

on $r 

March. . . . 

. . . . xgxx 

24,048,2^.70 

it,992,905.91 

49.87 

B 

» 



. . . . 1912 

35,742,634.52 

17,782,085.43 

49.75 

» 

B 

B ft 


. . . 1913 

— ' 

25,227,753.57 

— 

n 

B 

X B 


. . . 1914 

63,644,354-63 

29,336,442.15 

46.12 

ft 

B 

B » 


. . 19x5 

69,479,460.95 

31,361,725.13 

45-13 

B 

B 

ft » 


. . . . 19x6 

77,057,465 08 

34,145,213.09 

44.3t 


Table xni. — Loans granted by the Bank of Uruguay in mortgage 
titles as shown by the balance-sheet of 31 March tqi6 . 


Mortgage* 


Urban mortgages, series E. 

Rural » ■ *. 

Urban and rural mortgages, series E . • 

Urban mortgages, senes F.. 

Rural » * ». 

Urban and rural mortgages, senes F. . . 

Urban mortgages, series G . . . . .. 

Rural » » ».. 

Urban and rural mortgages, series G . . 

Urban mortgages, series H. 

Rural » 1 1. 

Urban and rural mortgages, series E . . 

Urban mortgages, series I.. 

Rural » x ».. 

Urban and rural mortgages, series I . . 

Urban mortgages, series J. 

Rural » s *. 

Urban and rural mortgages, series J . . 

Urban mortgages, series K . . .. 

Rural » » ». 

Urban and rural mortgages, series K . . 

Urban mortgages, series X , . 

Rural » > ». 

Urban and rural mortgages, series I, . . 

Urban mortgages, senes M. 

Rural > b b. 

Urban and rural mortgages, series M . . 

Urban mortgages, seiiea N . . . .. 

Rural b b ».... . 

Urban and rural mortgages, series N . . 

Urban mortgages, senes O. 

Rural 1 b b » . ........ 

Urban and rural mortgages, series O . . 

Urban mortgages, series P. 

Rural > t »..., . 

Urban and rural mortgages, series P . . 

Urban mortgages, series Q . . 

Rural b » ». 

urban and rural mortgages, series Q . . 


Value 
of secunty 

I,oanb gianted 

% 


$ 

—■ 

1,984,239*38 

1,385,853-22 

3,370,092.60 

751, 298.40 
607,563.38 

1,358,861.98 

37.86 

43.84 

40.32 

1,120,377.14 

1,840,901.47 

2,961,278.61 

508,376.61 

937 , 212.12 

1,445,588.73 

45.38 

50.91 

48.82 

1,221,946.61 

1 . 995 , 365.27 

3,217,311.88 

543,36048 

1,124,773.83 

1,668,134.31 

4447 

56.37 

51.85 

2,105,420.74 
1,683,181.63 
3,788,602.3 7 

962,123.07 

840,641.97 

1,802,765,94 

45.70 

4994 

47 . 5 b 

1,507,5x0.26 

1,938,923.09 

3 , 446 ^ 53.35 

737,335.15 

1,024,117.70 

1,761452.85 

48.92 

52.82 

5x.11 

1,915,862.54 

3,002,756.12 

4,918,618.66 

833489.68 

1,517,674.36 

2,351,164.04 

43.50 

50.54 

47.80 

1,576,040.61 

2,251,598,8x 
3.827,639,42 

% 774 ,* 71.30 

1 , 199 , 895^0 
1 , 974 , 167.00 

49.13 

53-29 

51*58 

1,682464.08 

3,1x3,838.78 

4,796,302.86 

797 , 583.86 

1 , 647 , 659.06 

3445,242.92 

4741 

53.91 

50.98 

2,6x0444.76 

7 , 433 , 953.00 

10,044.396.76 

1,113.791.69 

3 , 055 , 159.17 

4,168,950.86 

42.67 

41.10 

41-51 

4 i 984 ii 34.34 

4,899.569.30 

7,883,723.64 

3 , 167 , 257.50 

3 , 054,73941 

4,221,996.91 

43.48 

41.94 

43.72 

4,596,876.35 

6 , 253 , 914.66 

10,850,791.01 

1,971481.98 

2,420,378.58 

4,391,860.56 

42^9 

38.70 

4048 

4,015,981.84 

7 , 328,66540 

11 , 344 , 647.34 

1,660.962.15 

3,129,780.87 

4 . 790 , 743.02 

41.36 

42.23 

1416400.33 

2 , 890 , 554.32 

4,306,954.55 

521,992.74 

1,210,800.00 

1 , 732 , 793.74 

36^5 

41^9 

40.23 

































Ta.bi,£ XIV — Assets c/tJu Mortgage Bunk of Urvguax icp8 to if :6 (on 31 March of e<*ch year 
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Ta^i,E XV. Liabilities of the Mortgage Bank of Uruguay from xcy 8 to jqi6 (on ~;i Marth of each yea*) 
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Table XVII. —Profit and Loss Account Oj Mortgage Bank of Uruguay, from 1908 to mio 

Debit account. 
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Tabue XYIII. — Profit «nt } Loss from 3S03 to i«ji6. — Position on 31 Mwch of each yan\ 
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Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


SPAIN. 


THE PROBLEM OF PROVISIONING AND THE POLICY 
WITH REGARD TO THE FOOD SUPPLY. 

SOURCES: 

PolIticv nacIonal DE suBbiSTENCiAS. Apuiitcs por el Coude dc Colombl, Comisaiio General 
t. Crouoidny orieutaciortesdelaComisuria. —II. Orqanizacidn ycstadisticas. —III. Gra- 
fieos.—Comisaria Generaldo Aba stecimieuto 1 *. (National Alimentary Polcy Nnhs of 

• Count Hi Colombl, General Commissioner. — I. Formation and Direction of the Cumnus- 
suitdf. — II Organization and Statistics. — III Graphs. — General Commissariat oj the 
Fond Sttpplv). Madrid October 1917. 

1 # i.y reiativa. A las su iisistencias (Law as to the Food Supply). Gacota de Madrid, No. 320. 
Madrid, 15 Novuwlxr 191O. 

real Decreto creando un\ Junta Central de Stjbsistencias y un Comitk Kjlcutivo 
[Royal Decree forming tt Central Food Supply ComnutUe and an Rxcaihi't Committei). G.i- 
ecta de Madrid, No. 5-0. Madrid, 15 November 1910. 

RIAL DECRETO \ PRO B ANDO, CON OARlCTER PRO VISIONS, EL RKGLAMENTO PAR A l A 1CJECU- 
aids Die ta ley ltamvdy de Subsistencxas (Royal Decree provisionally approving the 
Rule * foi the Application of the Law as to the Food Supply). Gaceta do Madrid, No ;o. Ma¬ 
drid, 2^ November xori>. 

Real Green Drsr*oNiENi>i> sk constituyi una Comisi6n especial de ab \stecimiento (Ro~ 
yai orders piooidim* for the constitution of a spatal provisioning committee). Gaceta dc 
M id rid, No. 38. Madrid, 7 February 1917. 

I v kyltamu>\ de MTTORI 7 ACIONRS (Law ratted Authorization Law). Gaceta de Madrid, No. 62. 
Madiid, 3 March joj 7. 

Re VL OKDEN RLtATlVO \ TA ORG\NIJ 5 \CION DE UN COMITE D 15 TRANSPORTED POR FKRROCARIUL 
(Royal Order as to the Organisation of a Railway Transport Committee). Gaceta de Madrid, 
No, 117. Madrid, 27 April 1917. 

Real orden dxctando reoias encuxinadas a que el sxjministro de carbon a lob gran- 

DES CENTROS DE CONSTTMO TENGA LTfGAR DE MODO REGULAR YOONTINUO (Rovnl (hull Y pro* 
oidiug for (he Regular and Conti miuits Su pply of Coal to the Great Consumi ng Centres) , Oik eta 
de Madrid, No. 117, Madrid, 27A|>ril 10x7. 

Rkvl Decreto Reor(Anw\ndo drfinitivamente en la forma qtjk si: publica la Conci¬ 
sion Protector\ de ta producoion nacional (Royal Dtcico definitely reorganizing the 
Committee fin *fn Protection of National Production), Gaceta de Madrid, No. 1 jO. Midrid, 
1 C) May 1 i)i 7. 

Rji \L DECRETO DJSOLVIENDO LA JTTNTA CENTRAL DE SUBSISTENCES YKL COMITE EJECUTIVO T>T 
L\ misma (Royal Decree Dissolving the Central Food Supply Committee and its Executin' 
Committee) Gaceta de Madrid, No 121. Madrid, 1 May 1917. 

Kf< VL ORDEN CREANDO EN LA DXRECCl6N DE AGRIOULTURA MlNAS YMONTKS UN COMITK IN- 

porwatuvo dl pkoducciones AGRt colas (Royal 0 ) da constituting a Committee of hum ma 
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atlon on agricultural Production for the Direction of Agriculture Mining and Forestry). 
Gacetade Madrid, No. 227. Madrid, 15 August 1917. 

Rem, Decreto creando una ComisarIa general de Abastecimientos encargada de 

ATBNDER AL AB \STECIJMIENTO Y DISJCRIBUCld N tNTERIORBS EE SUB 9 TANCIAS ALIMENTICIAS 
ASl COMO A LA COMPRA DE TRIG OS EN EL EXTRANJERO Y LA RBGULAC16N DB PRECIOS Y RES- 
tricci6n del Consumo (Royal Decree constituting a General Commissariat for Provision* 
ingchargcdto provide for the Supply and Distribution of the ^Domestic Food Supply ,the Pur - 
chase abroad of Cereals , the Regulation of Prices and the Restriction of Consumption), Gaceta 
de Madrid, No. 277 Madrid 4 October 1917. 

real Decreto ampliando en trbs millones de pesetas como mAximtjm el cr^dito con- 
cededo relativo a ANTiciPOS reintegrables a los AGRicuLTQRES (Royal Decree increas¬ 
ing to Three MilVjn Pesetas the Maximum Credit granted to allow Repayable Advance* to 
be made to Farmers ) Gaceta de Madrid, No. 355 Madrid, 21 December 1917. 

Real Orden fijando el precio mAximo de venta del trigo de la harina y dfl pan 
(Royal Order fixing maximum Prices for Corn, Flour and Bread). Gaceta de Madrid. 
Madrid, 8 March 1918. 

Real Ordenfijando el precio maximo de ventas delarroz sin cascAra (Royal Order 
fixmga Maximum Price for Cleaned Rice). Gaceta de Madrid; Madrid, 9 March 1918. 

Real Decreto dispomendo que el Comisario general de Abastecimiento ejfrza, por 
deleg aci6n del Gobierno, cuantas facultades confiere a este la LEY DE II DE « 

NOVIEMBRE DE 1916 A FIN DE ATENDER AL ABASTECIMIENTO YDISTRIBUCI6n DE SUBSTAN- 
CIAS Y MVTERIAS INDISPDNS A BLE 9 PARA IA VIDA BCON6MICA DEL PAlS (Decree providing 
that the General Commissioner of Provisioning shall exercise, as delegated by tJu, Governnu nt, 
all powers conferred on him by the law 0/ n November 1916 and thus provide for the supply 
and distribiUion of goods and m derial indispensable to the economic life of the country). Ma¬ 
drid, 30 March, 1 918, 

Rft al order costituyendo un ComitS tittjlaDo Federation arrocera (Royal order consti¬ 
tuting a Committee to be called the Federation for Rice Culti vali on) . Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 

1 March 191S. 

Real Decreto disponiendo suede afecta l.a totalidad de la Marina mercante espaAola 

PARA LA RBALIZACldN DEL TRAfICO MARfTIMO EN EL TRANSPORTS DE AQUELLA 9 MATERIAS 
CUYA IMPORTACldN, CIRCULACldN, O EXPORTA Cl6N JUZGUE EL GOBIERNO INDISPENSABLES 
PARA LA ECONOMf A NACIONAL EN LAS ACTTJALES CtRCUNSTANClAS (Royal DeCTCC provid¬ 
ing that the whole Spanish Merchant Navy shall be employed to transport goods oj wh'ch the 
government judges the imputation, circulation or exportation to be at the present time indi¬ 
spensable to the national economy). Gaceta de Madrid, No. 152. Madrid, 1 June 1918. 


§ i. Introduction. 

Does the food supply constitute a problem in Spain ? This is the ques¬ 
tion asked by the provisioning commissariat towards the end of its recent 
report. “ If ”, the report continues, * some other European countries were 
to examine our present position and compare it with their own they would 
doubtless state that this problem did not exist for us. They would add that 
Spain* is a privileged country, the only country which has in these years 
of universal horror and privation enjoyed an enviable domestic prosperity. 
They would say that in Spain oil is plentiful as are rice, beans, lentils, po¬ 
tatoes, rye, fruit, fresh vegetables and fruit, that the supply of com is 
sufficient, and that the substances of which, like coal, manure and cotton, 
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there is a lack at home have been obtained in foieign maikcts in quanti¬ 
ties which not only cover the deficit but are also more than suffr ient to 
meet the need. All this would be no more then a rc petition of what has 
been said hitherto, that it is not the food supply but rather the matter of 
State interference therewith which constitutes a piobkm in Spain 

The provisioning commissariat maintains on the other band that the 
problem exists and even is somewhat acute. It aiises not out of a deficient 
domestic production but out of difficult and insufficient means of transport, 
fraudulent abuses, and a disorganization of the country's maikcts. These 
factors produce exaggerated changes in piices from which the least well-to- 
do classes suffer most. It may be said, in fine, that the pioblcm is one of 
distribution rather than of production. Such being the state of affairs, 
Spanish producers realize piofits at the expense of consumers and the ba¬ 
lance of economic and social life is severaly strained in consequence. If 
this threat exists, and if day by day it is becoming dealer and more 
urgent, it must be acknowledged that Spain has indeed, connected with 
her food supply, a grave problem resultant on the abnoimal circumstances 
which are due to the war. 

No discussion of this subject could confirm the existence of this vast 
problem and give its measure better than exact statistics. Unfoitunately an 
examination of Spanish statistics does not yield all the elements ncccssaiy 
to a study of the problem The data as to the country’s consumption, 
which would give us material for the needed comparison, are often entirely 
lacking. They do not exist for all products and sometimes they even 
include discrepancies. 

However the statistics yield the elements necessary to foiming an 
idea, near enough to the truth, of the country’s situation, and thus they 
allow an adequate estimate to be made of the legislative provisions which 
have been found advisable and which cover, when taken together, all the 
national policy of Spain in the matter of the food supply. 


§ 2. The chief causes of the problem. 

« 

If we had statistical data as to the consumption of articles of the first 
necessity in Spain, we would need only to compare them with those as to 
the available stocks in order to determine if there has been provision for 
the needs of the country, and, if not, the extent of the deficit in the supply. 
In default of such statistics we must utilize other data and thus reach 
indirectly, although of course only approximately, our dcsiied end. 

To prove the abnormal state of the market for articles of piimary 
necessity, it is enough to give some official half-yearly statistics as to their 
price which extend from October 1914 to March 1917, and for the sake of 
greater clearness to compare these with average prices fiom iqio to 1914. 
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The data itf Table I show that there has been, in general, a constant 
increase in the price of the articles of primaiy necessity to which they refer, 
and that at the end of the peiiod considered this increase had reached a 
maximum, as shown hy the index numbeis, of 140.5 in the case of wine 
and 135 3 in that of beef, these numbeis being relative to the number 100 
which is made equivalent to the average price in the five years, 1908 to 
1914, immediately before the war. • 

This constant and rapid rise in prices, which reached in only thiity 
months an average of 21 per cent., shows clearly that the market is losing 
its equilibrium, persistently if not increasingly. In view of the nature of 
the goods concerned this lack of balance, which lesolves itself economically 
into an excess of demand over supply, can be presumed to be due t.o one of 
the following principal causes: 1) an insufficiency of national production; 
2) an alteration of the conditions of foreign trade; 3) a defective distribu¬ 
tion in the home country of articles of consumption; 4) engrossment on 
the part of individuals or local institutions; 5) an increase in the cost of 
production and transport. 

We will see which of these causes correspond with the available data.g 
Table II gives the official data for 1914,1915 and 1916 as to the nation’ 
production of almost all the products occurring in Table I. We compare 
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Tho*e data would not by themselves account for the general increase 
ol pt ices shown in Table I. Not only does the increased production of most 
products hugely compensate for the defective production of others in 1914 
and 1915, so that the general index inumbers of production in those years 
ate tor,8 and 102.4, iespei lively, as compared to the average foi the period 
fioui iyio to 191 j, Theie is the fiutlici fact that the index number of 
Ihe product ton of all these aitielc s except oil in 11316 vaiies frt m the mini¬ 
mum of 104.8, which refers to maize, to the maximum of 154.4, which re¬ 
fers to wine, while the index number lefening to the article of wliich the 
production was defective is 110 lower than 96 7 The conclusion is that tire 
lack of balance which we are studying should not be attributed only to 
insufficient production. 

The data referring to foreign trade which apjiear in Tables III and IV 
contain elements for the elucidation of thepiobkm of the Spanish food sup¬ 
ply. The figures referring to t he importation and exportation of articles of 
primary necessity during the years 1912 and 1913 are not far removed from 
the averages for the five years immediately preceding the war, bnt from the 
date of the outbreak of the war those figures are increasingly modified. 
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Tatjia V - Production and consumption of corn w the different pro - inros 

m 1917 in quintals 


Provinces 
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Inversely, the index number referring to tbe importation considered falls 
in 1915-1916 to 91.9 per cent, of the same average, while that referring to 
exportation is 322.5 per cent, thereof in 1915 and 349.9 per cent, in 1916. 
This twofold symptom of the increased exports and the diminished imports 
may be taken to be up to a certain point a concomitant cause of the exist¬ 
ence of the problem — up to a certain point only and concomitant only 
because since 1915 the Spanish government has encouraged the foreign 
import trade and prohibited the export of certain determined products n» 
often as one or other of these measures has been dictated by public 
needs (1). 

Often however there has elapsed between the appearance of the symp¬ 
tom and of the legislative measure intended to counteract, it an interval 
sufficient to throw the maikel out of balance. Thus in view of the dangei 
of a paralysis of important manufacturing industries thiough the lack of 
such primary materials as coal, hemp and cotton, the public authority has 
been forced to seek these articles in other, generally belligeient, countries, 
to whom they have in exchange allowed articles of primary necessity and 
indispensable to domestic consumption to be exported. This exportation 
bas not however modified the conditions of the market much. 

In any case this is not, we repeat, the chief cause of the condition we 
are examining. If we follow up our investigation of the probable causes 
already indicated we find that the predominant cause is a defective distribu¬ 
tion among provinces. We have only the data reproduced in Table V on the 
production and consumption of com in every province in Spain in 1917. 
These a posteriori statistics would unfailingly have yielded an analogous 
result if the other articles of primary necessity had also been taken into ac¬ 
count. There would be no particular interest in the fact that only the phe¬ 
nomenon of an excessive or an inadequate production in each province were 
discovered, and that balance had at once been restored on all the home 
markets by means of a regulating and automatic distribution. But the data 
reproduced reflect the situation at a time when this equilibrium ought al¬ 
ready to have been re-established for they refer to the cud of 19x7, and there¬ 
fore the fact is indicated that with present conditions it has no t yet been 
possible to ensure the balance of supply and demand. 

Individuals and institutions in productive districts hide their piodttcts 
arid foodstuffs, in their determination not to allow their production partially 
to benefit other mainly consuming districts. Either they fear to be in 
want themselves or they hope for a rise in prices. The lack of material 
makes transport difficult as do the inadequate capacity of railways 
and the increased' tariffs. Add to all this the lack of official and periodic 
statistics, and the chief causes of the defective distribution of aitides of pri¬ 
mary necessity are discovered. Together with other and secondary cau¬ 
ses they have brought about the present inconveniences which weigh 
espedally upon the consumers of the country. 

(i) See Annuaire international ie legislation apritote published by the Iniexnnti'inal 
Institute of Agriculture. 
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As to the concealment and engrossing of products, some observations 
of the General Provisioning Commissariat should be noted. “Theie is at 
present a fact which no one can deny, namely, that sales aie restricted by 
persons who hoard foodstuffs. Speculation finds a vast field foi its machina¬ 
tions in the uncertainty of demand which is a consequence ol the difficulties of 
distribution. A still graver matter is the warehousing and depositing near 
the frontier of products which there wait for an opportunity to be made into 
contreband, and usurers and speculators have not failed to establish their 
headquarters near these depositories Elsewhere the commissariat states, 
" When the inadequacy of means of transport increases, and the difficul¬ 
ties of distributing foodstuffs together with the lack of foreign rnsikt ts li¬ 
mit available quantities, engrossment finds a favourable opportunity to 
make profits. The engrossers evidently forget all feeling for the national 
solidarity. They apply themselves to machinations of all kind s in oidca to 
raise the piices of the most necessary articles and thus they disturb the 
life of the least well-to-do classes ”. 

The problem therefore exists and, we repeat, it is where foodstuffs ate 
concerned essentially a problem of distribution. As to the lise in prices it 
is clear that this also depends, and in a very special degree, on the iircgular- 
ity with which products aie distributed, although it is influenced by the 
increased prices of articles of consumption and machinery, by the inciease 
in costs of transport, and by the rise of wages due to th< exodu - of the ruial 
population to manufacturing centres where factories, stimulated by the 
feverish demand of the belligerent countries, absorb the largti part of the 
local labour-supply, paying very high wages. 


§ 3'. The action or public authorities. 

* Having examined the chief elements of the problem of 11 e tc od supply 
in Spain, we will turn our attention to the action taken by the government 
with regard to it. 

_ At first, that is to say at the beginning of the war when its probable du¬ 
ration could not yet be forecast with any probability, the public authori¬ 
ties took up an expectant attitude. Eater, when theie was alack, either 
real or artificial, of some products, the prohibition 1o export these was fust 
put in force although the problem had not yet a well defined aspee t. But 
difficulties increased nevertheless, and well co-ordinated gtneiul mi .earns 
having one aim became necessary. 

In order to attack the whole problem a knowledge of all its elcmuil % 
was necessary, for it was desirable that the institutions called upon to over¬ 
come the difficulties which would successively arise should be completely 
informed when they undeitook their task. 

The first act of the public authorities was therefore to delegate to the 
government the special powers rendered necessary in this abuoimal time, 
and to form an institution whose Essential object should be the affording 
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of infoimation and advice. This institution was charged to study the various 
concomitant causes of the problem and to propose methods of solving 
it to the government. The result was the law of n November 1914, 
called the Alimentation Act, and the relevant regulation of the 23id of 
that month, the royal decree of 14 November 1916, and the institution of 
a central committee of the food-supply having an executive committee.* 

* The two laws cited give the government power temporarily to reduce 
or suppress the rights of exporting foodstuffs of primary necessity and pri¬ 
mal y material, if the extraordinary circumstances make such action need¬ 
ful for the supply of articles of consumption or for the woiking of industries 
or the*management of agricultural business. The government is author¬ 
ized to impose on railway companies and the subsidized navigation com¬ 
panies such lowering of tlieir rates for transport as is considered advisable. 
If the interest of these companies be acknowledged thus to have suffered, 
the government may come to agreements with them as to granting appro¬ 
priate compensation. By making repayable advances, or by guarantee¬ 
ing the interest on the capital risked, the government may help Spanish 
companies or enterprises acting as carriers on railroads or undertaking the 
payment of tolls for the transport of foodstruffs of primary necessity and 
primary material. These laws also authorize the government, for the lime 
for which it remains in force, to buy foodstuffs of primary necessity and 
primary material on its own account, and to regulate prices, fixing either 
their general rates or their special rates for one or more provinces* 

As regards the carrying done by the merchant navy, power is granted 
to take all necessary steps, including the requisition of Spanish ships and 
the fixing of a special rate for freights. 

Where cereals and fuel are concerned, the government may draw up 
the scheme for distribution which it thinks the most advisable for the pro¬ 
visioning of the country. If circumstances dictate such action, the govern¬ 
ment can declare null or suspend the effects of contracts between private 
persons, and lequisition and manage directly mines and gasworks, and all 
businesses connected with the production of coal, and can dispose of the 
products they yield. 

Finally the government is empowered to regulate and restrain the* con¬ 
sumption of articles of which the supply is thought to be very costly or 
difficult. 

The law considers the expropriation of owners of foodstuffs and pri¬ 
mary material, and the temporary occupation of the warehouses or other 
material where these are stored, to be of public utility. This expropria¬ 
tion may affect only such quantities of the goods in question as are strictly 
needed for the nation's consumption. In any case it may not affect food¬ 
stuffs and primary material which the owner intends for his own consump¬ 
tion or that of his family or for the purpose of the industry in which he is 
engaged. 

A necessity for such local requisition or occupation shall be recogniz¬ 
ed by the government to exist on the application of the communes interest¬ 
ed and on the proposal of a body formed of the civil governor of the pro- 
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vincc, tlie president of the lawconrt, the delegate for affairs .and the alcadt. 
of the capital. The price of merchandise and, if necessary, the compensa¬ 
tion for loss stiff‘red, will be fixed by the governor of the province, 
aftei the person interested has been heard and the advice of the respective 
chambers of commerce or agriculture and all the other institutk 11s whom 
the governor thinks it well to consult has been taken. The sum due for the 
quantity ol goods involved shall be paid b> the commune interested, which 
may in no case sell the goods it thus buys for a juice exceeding the putchase 
piice by moie than 3 per cent 

_ The royal decree of ig November iqifi, whicli treated the Cential P10- 
visioning Commit!w responsible for the application of thin law, lays 
down that the committee, over which the President of the Institute of So¬ 
cial Reform presides, must comprise two senators, two deputies, the under¬ 
secretaries of State and of the government, the general directors of public 
works, mines and forests, trade, industry and laboiu, navigation and lushing, 
customs and disputed questions, the general superintendent of the State 
Administration, representatives of the commission tor the protection of na¬ 
tional industry,* lie clumbeis of industry and of commerce and the farmeis’ 
and shijrawners’ associations, a woikman member of the Institute of Social 
Reform, a railway diicetor, a 1 epic,soi dative of the coalmining comjianics 
and anotbu of the gcmnal association oi stoclcfaimus, a publicist, and two 
representatives ol cousiuuus Such is the constitution of this ci miuittec 
which, owing lo its huge and heterogeneous membership, lacks elasticity 
and integrity. It would have done no really useful woik ; it would even 
have impeded official action in the succeeding petiod in which a national 
policy in relation to the food-,supply ieally had its beginning iti Spain. 

Tho Centril Provisioning Committee was created on 30 April 1917 and 
dissolved five months later. While it existed it confined itself entirely 
to a work of investigation which has been of some use lo the institutions 
which succeeded it. No effective or durable part of its legislation relative 
to the food-supply has survived. 

I11 this and the succeeding pciiods, until the time when the gcuoiul 
provisioning commissariat was instituted, there were fotmed, for the study 
of vaiiorio aspects of the ptoblem, a special provisioning commission, a 
committee ol transport for railways and a committee of in format ion on agri 
cultuial production, ami each of these was intended to give advice within 
its own province 

Thus from the time when difficulties with regard to the nation's sup¬ 
plies first became manifest, that is from the date ol tin* declaration of war, 
there wue governmental provisions affecting the food-supply, bul until the 
middle of 1917 they were of a jireliminary character. In this period the 
public authorities, whom the abnormality and the impoitauce of the problem 
had.surprised, sought only to collect as many data and as much inhu¬ 
mation ns possible. With Ibis object they made use* oiadhoc institutions, 
and 1 bey hoped that in one way or another the problem would prove 
to be soluble. 1 
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§ 4 . Tiie general provisioning commissariat and its programme 

It is at this point that the General Provisioning Commissariat, mated 
by a royal decree of 3 October 1917, appears We have already seen thal 
the central food-supply committee was little fitted for any practical ac¬ 
tion which would modify even partially the increasing difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in providing articles of primary necessity. We have said that all 
the agencies which were formed were used only for ptupo>>es ot consulta¬ 
tion and investigation. After three years the enquiries which vere to di¬ 
rect the government'spolicy in so delicate a matter were almost complete, 
and therefore it was necessary to form an organization controlled by one 
person who should be responsible for the provision and the distribution of 
foodstuffs within the country, and for the determination of their pri 'c and 
the restriction of their consumption. 

This, necessity gave rise to the General Provisioning Commissariat, 
already mentioned, which was entrusted to a commissioner nominated b> 
the government. According to the decree constituting it, the commissariat 
should, as tfie government's delegate, solve all problems relating to the pro¬ 
visioning of the country, including those connected with the purchase ol 
com abroad, and make proposals to the Minisierio del Fomento and the Mi¬ 
nister of Finance wich regard to sea and land transport and the exportation 
and importation of foodstuffs. For the application of the cited law of 
11 November 1916 the commissariat supersedes the suppressed food-supply 
committee. 

This commissariat has made partial use of the material collected by the 
organizations which preceded it, completing such material with the 
results of other researches and with information it has itself obtained. At 
the end of October 1917, that is one month after its foundation, it laid be¬ 
fore the government a fairly complete programme for a national policy 
in the matter of the food supply. The principal meusmes considered by 
the commissariat to be demanded by existing circumstances \mo indicated. 

We will now briefly examine the various items ol this piogiammo. 

1) Standard Prices of Coal and Selling Syndicates . — It is proposed to 
establish for mines a scale ol prices for coal, com spending to its quality, 
and to fix reduced prices for the quality intended foi domestic consumption. 
It is further proposed compulsorily to establish selling syndicates in mining 
zones to be determined by the government. This fiist measure would aim 
at regulating the prices of the most favoured industrial products, a matter 
which the General Commissariat considers uigently necessary. It found 
that the price of coal directly influences the cost of agricultural products, 
and that it would be difficult and even unjust to insist on standard prices 
for foodstuffs while the price of coal was not controlled. Mon ovci the com¬ 
missariat considers that the artificial rise in prices largely depends on two 
intimately connected factors which are responsible tor a deficit in Spanish 
economy, those namely, of coal and of transport. To solve this problem 
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the commissariat proposes to institute within zones fixe cl by the government 
syndicates for the site of coal which shall have* a ccmpulsoiy character. 
The mines within these zones must declare, within a short space* of time, 
the quantity and the quality of their yield of coal and the contracts bind 
ing on each of them, together witli the prices stipulated in these contracts 
and the industry for which the coal they concern is destined. 

2) Fixed Prices for Foodstuffs . — The commissariat proposes to fix stan¬ 
dard prices for all foodstuffs. The provincial foul-supply c< mmittees 
should regulate the prices of these on the basis of the* price v s all eady esta¬ 
blished, to wbichthey should add merely the costs of transpoit fic m the place 
of production to that of consumption. The commissariat considered that 
it would be a grave mistake to place a standard price on com and leave the 
prices of other articles of primary necessity free, for this would restrict the 
sowing of cereal crops, a very serious matter if it be remembered that in 
order to meet the needs of the country the natural yield of grain should 
exceed 38 million quintals. This figure is higher than that representing 
the current average, and the pioduction of corn should theiefoie be 
intensified. 

3) Measures Counteracting Engrossment. — It was necessary to prevent 
the clandestine hoarding of foodstuffs of primaly necessity if the (juautilKS 
hoarded weie sufficient to enable engrossment. The hoaided goods must 
then be sequestrated. If the standard price were not the means of securing 
a just distribution of products, by establishing a balance between the pio- 
visions emanating from producing provinces and those ge>ing to consuming 
provinces, by creating a national maiket and by fixing national and tied ab¬ 
normal prices, it would not be a useful but a dangerous factor for it would 
be an obstacle to free trade. Hence arises a necessity for finding a sanction 
for the imposition of standard prices, and therefore the c'ommitfr e must jx>s- 
sess means for combating engrossment. 

4) Requisition and Distribution . — The government should interfere* 
directly when requisitions are neeessaiy if the a mmuucs and the provincial 
committees meet with difficulties in milking them. It should then bring 
the hoarder of the requisitioned foodstuffs and the consume is' institutions 
into direct relation with each other. If this be iuqjossible Ihe government 
should itself arrange for the distribution of the lieee ssaty ft < dstu ffs. Wlu n 
once standard prices have been fixed for all foodstuffs, when engrossing 
centres have been denounced, and when hoarders of large stocks have* be come 
known, the true opportunity for the commissariat occurs. It can then at 
once requisition and distribute the goods in question us exactly u>s possible, 
being guided by the absence or presence in any province of an excessive 
supply of the articles essential to life. 

The commissariat's real object was to establish the exchange*, which 
would have these levelling results, in voluntary foim, receiving the* jower 
to overcome any eventual resistance by general 01 detailed requi.siih us. 

5) Transport. — The relation between the problems of the food supply 
and of transport in Spain is, in the opinion of the commissariat, so close 
that the former can be solved only after the latter. The commissariat 

5* 
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therefore proposed in its programme that the executive committee of trans¬ 
port, over which the Minister of Fomcfito should preside, should undut afcc : 

а) the organization of existing means of transport, giving a precedence 
to the trade in foodstuffs ; b) the employment of nevfr means of Inuispoit' 
on temporary railroads to be removed afterwards ; c) the immediate con¬ 
struction of mining railway in order to aid production, and of railways which 
will facilitate the communications between producing and consuming pro¬ 
vinces ; d) the revision of tariffs for the transport of foodstuffs and 1 lie insti¬ 
tution of special tariffs to provide for State requisitions, together with the 
determination, when necessary, of compensation for railway companies: 
e) the purchase and the manufacture of the material of ti an spoil on behalf 
of the State. 

б) Importation . — The general provisioning commissariat, which a roy¬ 
al decree has already made responsible for the purchase of com abroad, 
also proposed the importation, as a matter of urgent necessity, of British 
coal, Algerian phosphorites, nitrate of soda from Chile, and material for 
the manufacture and the repair of the engines in Spain. The importation 
of com aimed at securing a margin, that is an excess over the necessary 
quantity which would render the manoeuvres of engrossers^ vain. The 
importation of coal tended to supplement the insufficient production 
and to meet the needs of transport especially. The imported phosphorites 
and nitrates would supply the manure factories which would aid agricul¬ 
tural‘production. Finally the material for the manufacture and repair of 
engines would obviously serve to increase means of transport or at least to 
prevent thcii diminution. 

7) Exportation . — With regard to exportation, the commissaiiat pro¬ 
posed in its programme to follow the policy of absolutely prohibiting the 
sending of foodstuffs out of the country, even if they were produced in 
quantities exceeding the needs of consumption, while current market piicc.s 
maintained their level. This last pait of the commissariat's recommenda¬ 
tions was due to the fact that the existing quantities of rice and oil much 
exceeded those needed for the country’s consumption, while at the same time 
the price of these commodities remained very high because at centres where 
they were produced a permission to export them abroad could c< rtainh 
be obtained. In view of Ihis phenomenon of a production going beyond 
the needs of consumption and yet not in the least lowering the world’s 
prices, the commissariat proposed to prohibit exportation absolutely until 
the selling syndicates and federations should themselves offer, on sure gua¬ 
rantee, reserves sufficient for the country’s consumption at maxima selling 
prices within the country. Failing this guarantee, the commissariat con¬ 
sidered the authorization of exportation to be quite impossible, for prices 
could never be reformed if producers were left certain that they would 
be able to export freely without fulfilling the preliminary conditions. 

8) Contreband. — The commissariat proposed to increase the police 
corps and the civil guard, appointing extra men to the provisioning service, 
and to extend the districts of watches. The commissariat truly remarked 
that the first effect of a general regulation of prices and the imposition of 
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standard -prices is an enormous pressure at the frontier, for articles affect¬ 
ed by the regulation tend to pass into neighbouring countries where they 
fetch prices two or three times higher than those current on home markets. 
Hence tlie impossibility of really dealing with the problem ol the food 
supply if a policy of prohibition is inaugurated and an impassable buni< i 
is not at t le same time erected at the frontier. If this latter measure wen* 
neglected, to lower the price of articles of primary necessity would bo fo 
cause their exodus. 

g) Statistics. — It was proposed to establish in Spaiu a department for 
the statistics of provisioning and of crops. In § 2 wc noted the insufficiency 
and incompleteness of statistical data, which obliged us to have recourse 
to indirect means in order to investigate the causes of the provisoning prob¬ 
lem. The importance of the new department, as the secretariat proposes 
that it shall be formed, will be understood. It is intended that it shrill base 
its resolutions entirely on an exact knowledge of the production, consump¬ 
tion and prices of all articles which serve to provision the country. 

Such are, briefly, the proposals which the General Provisioning Com¬ 
missariat presented to the government at the end of October 1917. They 
are seen to be co-ordinated and inter-related proposals, aiming eventually, 
after the course of exportation has been regulated, at bringing about a 
suitable distribution of articles of primary necessity by intensifying! tran¬ 
sport and by using standard prices and requisitions to prevent abusive 
speculation. • 


§ 5. Measures adopted by the government. 

The government has followed this programme of the General Provision¬ 
ing Commissariat, little by little translating into legislative measures a 
large number, of their proposals either in their entirety or in a more or less 
modified form. 

There is first of all the royal decree as to transixul, dated ao ( MoIk-i 
1917. In order to render a somewhat congested land trallie more exjiedi 
tious and to obtain the maximum yield from the material of tran..jK>rt, in 
order to cause an iuflow into ports of merchandize which should lx- rallied 
by coasting vessels without causing a noticeable difference between height-, 
and the costs of railway transport, the decree divides the coast of vSpain into 
the group of Cantabrico, and the southern and eastern groups. To each 
port comprised in these groups a zone of influence is assigned forlhe traffic 
by the sea-route which it must undertake. The decree Indicates the extent 
of these zones, giving the name of the last station in each. It is furtliet 
provided that goods weighing more than 500 kilogrammes shall not be ac¬ 
cepted for express transport, except live stock of all kinds, poultry and fresh 
food. For slow transport, cargoes of less than 60 kilogrammes will noi 
be accepted unless they come from one of the stations in the groups and 
are destined for others of them. The execution of the provisions of the 
royal decree is entrusted to the committee of maritime traffic, 
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There is also the royal order of 14 November 1917 which lefers to the 
puichase of com abroad and is perhaps one of the most important 
measures regarding the Spanish food-supply wliich have cvu been taken 

Accoiding to this order Spanish pioducers c>f flour who wish to huy com 
abioad will by the medium of the geneial provisioning c< mmissaiiat send 
the Minister of Finances a note of the purchases they wish to make in or¬ 
der that these may be approved. When they are approved, the contracts 
will be made directly between bnyeis and sellers who will, without State 
aid or intervention, lesolve all questions which may aiise with legard to 
their execution. 

State aid in importing com consists in : a) the grant by means of the 
committee of maritime traffic of ships needed for tianspoit, at reduced 
freights to be determined by this committee; and b) an exemption 
fron tariff dues and from taxes on maritime transmit, for wliich the 
State becoming responsible. 

The State will pay to sellers, on behalf of purchasers, the amount shown 
on invoices when ships reach the ports for which they are destined, but will 
be repaid by the purchasers in cash. If the purchasers find it more conve¬ 
nient to pay in instalments they may do so in the case of one third of the 
sum due, giving notes on the Bank of Spain falling due in 30,60 and 90 days 
and guaranteed by persons or institutions known to be solvent. 

The purchasers cannot have the com delivered to them until they have 
paid for it or handed over notes of this kind. In distributing the impoitcd 
com the industrial power of factories will be taken into account, and tlie 
fact that certain provinces do not produce corn or produce a quantity less 
than that consumed. 

Producers not wishing to conform to the provisions of the royal ordu 
must form in the various districts purchasing committees, which will 
propose purchasing terms confoiming to the prices which will be fixed 
in Spain for corn and flour, taking distribution in their districts into 
account. 

The price of corn at its place of arrival, on the quay, will be detennim d, 
when account has been taken of the cost price of freight, and of instil mice, 
port dues, and the cost of transport, unloading and delivery, by the Mini¬ 
ster of Finances on the proposal of the provisioning commissiiriat, but 
will in no case surpass the price of home-grown com in the same port. The 
commissariat will fix in relation to this price and to special local conditions 
not only the selling price of flour but also the qualities and quantities with 
which the producer is obliged to deal. 

The selling price of flour may be higher than that of com but by no 
more than 11 pesetas a quintal, calculated on the net weight, irrespec¬ 
tively of the containing vessel and in the warehouse of the flour factory. 
The sale of flour will be directed by the provincial committees of the food- 
supply who will keep a running account with every producer in order that 
the quantity of com each receives and the destination of his flour may be 
known. 

The producers enjoying these facilities will make to the deposit fund 
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a cautionary payment of 2 per cent, of the amount of provisional invoices, 
thus giving security for the fulfilment of their obligations. 

Such deposits will be repaid within eighteen days of the payment of 
the last relevant notes. 

By means of three royal orders, two of them dated. 7 Mulch aud one 
of them 2 March 1918, the government fixed the maximum selling prices of 
corn, rice and oil. These maxima are for com warehoused or carted at the 
place of production, 40 pesetas a quintal; for oil at the producer’s ware¬ 
house, not in any vessel, 1.54 pesetas for the ordinary quality and 1.60 pe¬ 
setas for the superior quality. 

The royal order of 30 April 1918 is equally important. It directs that 
an institution to be called the Risicultural Federation shall be brought into 
being by government initiative, and shall consist of Spanish farmers, 
wholesale merchants and manufacturers producing and treating rice. This 
institution is asked for by the general provisioning commissariat, and it 
shall aim at facilitating the supply of the home market, and intervening 
in the exporting business which ensues when a regular authorization for 
the exportation of a surplus is obtained. 

The Risicultural Federation will be managed by a committee of seven 
members, namely two representatives of the farmers, two of the merchants 
and two of the manufacturers and a delegate and nominee of the provision¬ 
ing commissariat who shall be president. Its duties shall be : a) to draw 
up general statistics as to available quantities of rice ; 6) to centralize the 
sale of rice for exportation; c) to help the commissariat by facilitating the 
provisioning of the home market at the established standard prices; d) to 
see that the quantities of rice correspond to the declarations made regarding 
them; e) to solve all questions submitted to it. 

All who belong to the federation will report selling contracts to the 
committee. On the home market unrestricted freedom of contiact will 
be respected, saving due regard to fixed prices and to measures ensuring 
the victualling of the nation. 

Finally wc must notice speially the royal decree of 31 May 193 8 which 
provides that the whole Spanish merchant navy shall be employed on mari¬ 
time trafiic for the transport of commodities of which the government con¬ 
siders the importation, circulation or exportation to be in existing circum¬ 
stances indispensable to national economy. With this object 1 lie general 
provisioning commissariat may annul contracts for transport or suspend 
their effieetiveness if it deem such action to be indispensable in order to 
render the fleet available and organize traffic. 

Executive power, subject to the instructions of the commissariat, is 
entrusted by this royal decree to the committee of maritime traffic which 
shall have the following duties: 1) to designate the ships which are to render 
services determined by the general provisioning commissariat; 2) to fix, 
with this commissariat’s approval, the freights thus becoming due; 3) to 
propose indemnities which may ho granted for costs of overtime, 5) to orga¬ 
nize the lines of the national coasting service ; 5) to solve questions as to 
claims made by owners and loaders; 6) to eflect liquidations aud the disfri- 
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bution of losses among owners for the services they accomplish at reduced 
freights; 7) to discharge all duties imposed by the government and the geneial 
provisioning commissariat in the matter of maritime traffic. 


Such are the chief legislative measures which were the outcome ol the 
proposals of the provisioning commissariat. It has been seen that these mea¬ 
sures constantly increase the commissariat's importance and extend its 
sphere of activity. The Spanish government has in general accepted the 
directing principles established by the commissariat, and public authoii- 
ties have been able to overcome the tenacious opposition of many interested 
persons and bodies as well as that of the middlemen and engrossers who 
sought to take advantage of the agitation to which the abnormal situation 
gave rise. 

The measures taken by the Spanish government to solve the problem 
of the food supply are still of such recent date that their results cannot 
be judged or appreciated. The favour and satisfaction with which the na¬ 
tion has received them, especially the consumers, justify the hope that whci 
further measures have completed them they will at least have the eflecl 
of facilitating the solution of the problem which we have studied and have 
found to be on the whole a grave one. 




GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


AdKiem/rrRAi, rhoovstruction. 

O'llU U v **Ot«ROI : 

Ri oh mi: vsurerr/irRYL pomcy smi u>mmh u,i oi un Kitotfsin t imn oum- 
xMiuni, rgrS 

The Agricultural Policy Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction Commit¬ 
tee, appointed in August 1916 to consider and report upon methods of 
effecting an increase in the home-grown food supplies, having regard to the 
need of such increase in the interests o[ national security, has just issued 
its report (1) which is a full exposition of the position of agriculture 
in this country. It opens with an historical preface which is a brief sui- 
vey of agricultural conditions during the last hundred years and the poli¬ 
tical and social factors exercising an influence on them; and it proceeds 
to deal in detail with the various problems count ctul with British ogri 
culture. A number ol mote or less drastic n commendations are made 
bv the committee with the object of ensuring agruultuiul leconsti notion. 
The subjects dealt with include : 

(1) Effects of the agricultural dopiession; (a) Need lot a new agricul¬ 
tural policy; (3) Agricultural wages; (4) Price of wheat and oats; (5) Ef¬ 
fect of guaranteed prices on rents; (6) Method of securing increased pro¬ 
duction ; (7) Sugar beetroot; (8) Scope and limitation of the inquiry; 
(9) The departments of agriculture; (10) Organization and co-operation; 
(11) Agricultural credit; (12) Small holdings, ownership, and tenancy; 
(13) Village reconstruction’, village industries, and rural life; (r4) Tit lie 
redemption; (15) Local taxation; (iG) The Agricultural Holdings Acl; 
(T7) Reclamation and drainage; (18) peer forests; (iy) The elimination 
of pests and weeds; (20) The supply of artificial manures; (.u) Weiglils 
and measures; and (22) Transport. 

f ' It is not proposed to give here a summaiy of the whole n-pnt. 
The following veibatim abstracts of some of its principal pails willaffoul 
an idea of the committee’s views and recommendations. 


§ x. iNTKOimmoN. 

“ We desiie at the outset to explain that we wen" infoimed that the 
question asked us did not refer to war but post-war conditions, and our re 
port is drawu up from that point of view only. Nevetheless, it is evident 

(t) \n interim reportot Ihesub-commitUr, ksuei 1 early in 1017, wuotkvrt l u .-11111111 lion 
with Uu’Com l’l.Kluiti.m Aetiiimui-siu-lorl)euiulH-riiii/,iMi}{rb7, ami t. 
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that for some time after the war agriculture must be seriously affected 
by the conditions which have prevailed during the war. Any inducements 
and assistance, which the farmers receive now to keep their fields cultivated 
or to cultivate additional land, will boar fruit in the post-war period, and 
may even be considered as direct steps towards the object we have in view. 
We trust, therefore, that we shall not be considered to have passed beyond 
our legitimate subject when we express our conviction that farmers need 
and deserve all the help and encouragement which His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment can possibly give them at the present time. 

“ The experience of the war has shown that the dependence of the 
United Kingdom on imported food has already involved the country in 
special difficulties, and in the future may become a source of real danger. 
We have found that it has increased the cost of the war; aggravated the 
difficult problem of regulating foreign exchange; and absorbed an undue pro¬ 
portion of the tonnage of the mercantile marine at a time when its services 
have been so sorely needed for other purposes. We are conscious also of 
the possibility of a development in the construction of submarines which 
in a future war might make impossible a continuous supply of food to the 
people of the United Kingdom from overseas. We hope and pray that the 
greater sanity of nations and their increased obedience to the Divine law 
may save our country from any repetition of the hideous catastrophe which 
has today overwhelmed Europe, but we can feel no positive assurance that 
this will be the case, and we do not think that we should be faithful to our 
trust for our descendants if we omitted to take any practicable measures 
to increase the national safety in a future time of need. We can well 
imagine that in some future struggle the comparative independence of the 
United Kingdom of a supply of food from overseas might be a determining 
factor of victory. Apart from these grave considerations, it is evident that, 
after the war, the financial and physical welfare of the country will demand 
that the productive capacity of the soil should be developed to the fullest 
extent. Burdened with a huge debt, the nation will be strongly interested 
in pioducing as much as possible of its food at home, in order that it may 
buy as little as possible abroad. Exhausted iu man power, it will find in the 
expansion of the rural population of these islands the best restorative of 
its vitality and creative energy. 

" We have approached the problem entrusted to us exclusively from the 
point >0/ view of national security and welfare, and we have endeavoured 
to formulate a scheme of agricultural policy which may be generally 
accepted by the nation and adhered to through a long course of years 

§ 2. Need por a new agricultural policy. , 

“ We are confident that, as the years pass by and agriculture becomes 
more intensive in the United Kingdom, an increase of production will be 
reached which would now appear impossible to many farmers, and that, 
if the agricultural policy which we recommend is carried out steadily and 
continuously, a great change will be effected within a generation. 
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“ Nothing in agriculture can be done by the wave of a magician’s wand. 
Results can only be produced in the United Kingdom as in Germany by 
a constant and consistent policy. The State must adopt such a policy and 
formulate it publicly as the future basis of British agrioultmo, ami explain 
to the nation that it is founded on the highest eonsidernl ions of the common 
weal. It must be explained to landowners, farmers, and agnail limit la¬ 
bourers alike that the experience of this war lias shown that the methods 
and*rcsults of land management and of farming are matters involving the 
safety of the State, and are not of concern only to the interests of indivi¬ 
duals. They must be plainly told that the security and welfare of tin* 
State demand that the agricultural laud of the country must gradually lx* 
made to yield its maximum production both in foodstuffs and in timber (i). 
The history of our country shows that, when once the path of duty is pointed 
out to them and they understand how grave is the responsibility put upon 
them, neither landowners nor farmers nor agricultural labourers will fail 
to rise to the emergency. 

“ There is much excellent estate management and much high farming 
in the United Kingdom to-day, but there is also much slack estate manage¬ 
ment and bad farming, or management and farming which, while profitable 
to the persons interested, do not takenational requirementsastofoodpioduc- 
tiou into account. That thisissois known to all who have' studied the pre¬ 
sent conditionsof British agriculture. The eauses of bad estal c mu iingdiieiit 
and fanning are lack of suitable education or of capital (often found in com¬ 
bination) on the part of landowners and farmers, the jioisonal equation of 
character, the excessive encouragement of game, the acquisition of land for 
the sake only of its amenities, and the conviction that the Stab* has no in¬ 
terest in the treatment of agricultural land and that it is the concern only 
of the individuals dependent upon it. 

" The general average of farming must be steadily and continuously 
raised throughout the United Kingdom ; the grass land and the arable land 
alike must be more intensively cultivated ; the improvement of live stock, 
for which landowners and farmers have done so much even through the 
yiars of acute depression, must be progressive; much crass land must hi' 
reconverted into arable; the sugar beet industry and flic matiufactuu* if 
potato products can be introduced into British agriculture to its grt*at ad¬ 
vantage ; estates must be managed with a single eye to maximum produc¬ 
tion ; capital must be attracted to the industrial equipment, and improve¬ 
ment of the land and to the operations of intensive farming ; agricultural 
labourers must be provided with an adequate supply of good cotlagi*s; 
small holdings both of owners and of occupiers must be fostered to provide 
a " ladder ” for the agricultural labourer and for the demobilized sailors 
and soldiers; the organization of agriculture must be developed; the country 
must be permeated with a complete system of agricultural education ; 
the status of the department of agriculture must be improved and their 


(t) The subject of forestry w«is refcwrccl to another subcommittees of the Rcronst motion 
Committee, wliobc report wi suinmaiizc in our tosur for April milt, p.u»<> * | 
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powers enlarged and reinforced by association with existing agricultural 
and administrative bodies, both national and local. All these questions 
and others of much importance, such as reclamation, the incidence of 
local taxation, credit, the working of the Agricultural Holdings Act, etc., 
etc., will be dealt with in our report, which will present a scheme of agri¬ 
cultural policy as one whole; but we think it our duty to put in the fore¬ 
front our conviction that a basis of security and stability of the conditions 
under which agriculture is to be carried on in the future must be •the 
foundation of the whole structure, and that without it the increase of pro¬ 
duction, which we predict, cannot be realized. 

“ We are of opinion that the conditions of agriculture must be made 
so stable that out of its profits the agricultural labourer can be assured a fair 
wage, the cultivator of the soil a fair return for his capital, energy, and 
brains, and the landowner a fair return for the capital invested in the land, 
and we believe that this stability can never exist so long as there is a pos¬ 
sibility of a recurrence of the prices of the late period of depression. 

“ We recommend that the State should fix a minimum wage for the 
ordinary agricultural labourer in each county, guarantee to the farmer a 
minimum price for wheat and oats, and take steps, as set forth in later 
paragraphs, to secure the increase of production which is the object of the 
guarantee. The cereal crops are the pivot of agriculture, and we do not 
consider that dairy and stock farming will in any way be prejudiced by otxr 
proposals. Moreover, as we have already stated, these very important 
branches of the agricultural industry can be more, not less, advantageously 
conducted on arable land than on grass land In the United Kingdom 
there is land so adapted to pasture that its retention in grass ca n be defend¬ 
ed on economic grounds. There is also grass land the soil of which is a 
day so sticky that in the climate of these islands under the plough " season 
can only be got upon it ” once in three or four years ; and there is other 
land where the climatic conditions render the harvest precarious. It 
would be useless to plough such land. Of the remaniing grass laud a large 
proportion could be ploughed up with advantage to the fanner, the land- 
owneis, and the Sla e. The interests oi the Slate demand that more land 
should be put under the plough, and any landowner and dairy or stoek 
farmer, who chooses to convert part of his grass land into arable, could sit 
once obtain the benefit of the guarantee and at the same time increase the 
output of his particular products. 

“ We have no authority to consider the fiscal policy of the country as 
a whole; our reference, though a very important one, is strictly limited, and 
we shall confine our report to an answer to it. At the same time we think 
it right to put on record our opinion that if the State, for reasons of gene¬ 
ral policy, were to adopt a tariff on manufactured goods, then a tariff cor¬ 
responding in degree (with the necessary differentiations between the pro¬ 
ducts of the empire, of allied, and of other countries) should be imposed 
on imported foodstuffs such as dairy produce, meat and corn, and that spe¬ 
cial consideration should be shown to the produce of the more intensive 
forms of agriculture (of which fruit and hops and flax may be cited as exam- 
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pies), where the capital invested and the annual expenditure in cultivation 
and the proportion of that expenditure on labour, are particularly large. " 


§ 3 Method or securing increased vkoduction. 

" The government has no fairy touch which will enable it to produce 
instantaneous results. It must work through, and by means of, the men 
who are now holding and cultivating the laud. If it was so foolish as to 
try and do their work as well as its own, the only result would be to bring 
agricultural production to a standstill. There is no body of men in exist¬ 
ence except the farmers of the United Kingdom and those who have quali - 
fied, or who are qualifying, to become farmers, who are capable of farming 
the land. Technical knowledge based on experience is just as essential 
for successful fanning as education and brains and capital. It is when all 
these qualifications exist in combination that the best forming is found 
Therefore the State must give time to all concerned to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions dictated by considerations of national safety. It 
should fonnulate its policy and explain the reasons for it in simple definite 
terms ; it should make clear the part it pi eposes to play itself, that the po¬ 
licy explained will, be steadily and e insistently followed, and tluit, while 
•the policy is being worked out, the agricultural industry will not be sub¬ 
jected to any liarrassing legislation. The ,State must, in shoif, take every 
means in its power to give confidence and a sense of stability to land¬ 
owners, farmers and agricultural labourers. It must then till those classes 
exactly what is expected of them, and appeal to their highest instincts of 
patriotism to put personal predilections s side, and to unite to carry out a 
policy on the success of which the safety of their country may some day 
depend. The standard set before their eyes should be the highest- -not 
to be content till the whole soil of the United Kingdom is producing the 
greatest possible return of foodstuffs or of timber. Tt must bo clearly under¬ 
stood that henceforth bad fanning is a danger to the .State, and that the 
waste of good land on game or games is inconsistent with patriotism. There 
will be plenty of room for game or golf in moderation, but too much game, 
or golf links carved out of fat land, make an inroad on tile production of 
foodstuffs which can no longu be defended. Rabbits must be recognized 
to be what they aie, a cuise to both agiieulluie and foiostry. There sue 
localities where the rabbit defies extermination, but the effort to deal with 
the pest should never be intermitted. The theory in fact should lie lluit 
rabbits are only to be tolerated in completely enclosed spaces, where the 
ground is of such a nature that it can more advautagcously be devoted 
to the production of rabbits than of any other foodstuffs. 

" When all this has boon explained to them, landowners andifarmers 
should be informed that they will be given reasonable opportun ity to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions. The agricultural labourers being seem¬ 
ed their share of profits by the institution of a minimum wage, the land¬ 
owners and the fanners may be left to adjust their shares between them and 
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also to come to an agreement (which is essential) about the relaxation of 
covenants against the ploughing of grass land or of any others which tend 
to discourage good farming. We are satisfied that they will have no dif¬ 
ficulty in doing so much more satisfactorily than the State could fot them. 

“ We entertain no doubt that landowners, farmers and agricultural 
labourers alike will realize the greatness of the trust reposed in them, that 
they will rejoice at the recognition of the fundamental importance of agri¬ 
culture to the national life, and that they will do all, and more than all, 
that their country demands of them. But we recognize that, when once 
the State has embarked on such a policy as we recommend, for the sake of 
the nation’s safety, it can run no avoidable risk of its failure. Neither 
the idiosyncrasies nor the incapacity nor the lack of patriotism of indivi¬ 
duals can be allowed to interpose even a pattial barrier to the success of a 
national policy. ” 


§ 4. New powers for the board op agriculture. 

“ We recommend that the Board of Agriculture (1) should be empow¬ 
ered temporarily to supersede the landowner in the management of the 
estate for all purposes essential to agriculture. It should put the estate, 
or such portion of the estate as it might deem necessary (except the man¬ 
sion and the garden and park, if any, attached to the mansion), into the 
hands of a manager whose salary should be fixed by the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and made a charge upon the estate. He should have the same pow¬ 
ers in respect of the management of the agricultural land included in the 
estate as the owner had, and he should manage the estate es trustee for the 
owner. He should be a man of proved experience and capacity in the ma¬ 
nagement of an agricultural estate, and he should render a yearly report 
and statement of accounts to the owner and to the Board of Agriculture. 
The balance of income, if any, derived from the estate after the payment 
of the necessary outgoings should ,be remitted half-yearly to the owner by 
the Board of Agriculture. When once the management of au estate had 
been so taken over by the Board of Agriculture, it should retain 
that management for five years, unless within that period there had 
been a successor in title to the original owner, in which case the estate 
should be handed back to his management at the end of the current farming 
year, if he so desires it and is prepared to accept such liabilities as may 
have been incurred in connection with it. If there had been no change of 
ownership within that period, the Board of Agriculture should be empow¬ 
ered to hand back the estate to the original owner at its termination if it 
was satisfied that the future management of the estate would be satisfac¬ 
tory. If it was not so satisfied, then it would continue to manage the estate 
for another quinquennial period, and so on from five years to five years, 

(1) The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries for England and Wales j and for Scotland the 
Board of Agriculture, Scotland. 
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until there had been a change of ownership. The owner should through¬ 
out be undisturbed in the exercise of sorting rights over the < state, sub¬ 
ject to the power of the manager of the estate to prevent those spotting 
rights being exercised in a manner detriiuent.il to ngrimllute 01 louslrv 
If the owner of such an estate is unable or unwilling to develop it for the 
purpose of agricultural production, the Board of Agriculture should have 
the power to borrow from the I,and Commissioners and to develop it foi 
that purpose by the expenditure of capital, tlic charges for whir'll (mteust 
and sinking fund) should have priority over all existing <. barges on the land 
charged according to the principle embodied in the Improvement of Band 
Act, 1864. During the period of supersession the power of the owner to 
make any fresh charges on the estate, or part of the estate, should be sus¬ 
pended, and the existing charges on it, whether by way of moitgage or of 
settlement, should be paid out of the piocecds of the land by the Boaid 
of Agriculture. 

“ For the guidance of all concerned it should be laid down Hint it shall 
be the duty of every landowner so to manage his estate, and tlwt it shall 
be an implied condition in every lease or tenancy agreement, that the te¬ 
nant of agricultural land shall cultivate the same according l) the approved 
practice of the best agriculture, with a view to the economic production in 
the interests of the community of the greatest amount of foodstuffs (for 
man or beast) of which the land, leaving regard to its quality and position, 
is reasonably capable. 

" Where land is being badly farmed by a tenant who holds a lease, and 
who persists in farming badly after being duly warned of the ultimate con¬ 
sequences, the landowner may bring the case More the Board of Agnail 
ture, at the same time giving formal notice of the action to the tenant. The 
Board should thereupon ask the local panel to appoint assessors resident in 
another county than that in which the farm is situated to report upon Hie 
farm, and in due course should refer their report to the Review Committee. 
If, as the lcsult of the unfavourable nature of the repoit in respect of the 
farming of the laud, the Review Committee so recommended, then the 
Board of Agriculture should be empowered to call upon the lnudownet 1o 
give twelve months' notice to the tenant, to quit, and that notice should 
have effect as if the tenant had held no lease, but was a tetianl holding 011 a 
yearly agreement. 

" Iu the later part of our report we shall deal with ugriuiUurnl orga¬ 
nization in all its aspects, but it is advisable to state lure that in our opi¬ 
nion tlic Agricultural Department in each county should, in carrying out 
the duties described in this part, act in constant consultatiop with a Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Council or Board, which we hope may be* formed so 
as to represent the progressive agricultural thought of the country and 
fulfilling analogous functions to those exercised by the German Agricultural 
Council” (x). 


(1) See MiDDi.nTnv : The Recent Development ol Ocniwn A('iiniltur<. 
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§ 5. RtTRATy COTTAGES. 

“ The piovisiou of good cottages for agricultund labotueis with ample 
gardens attached to them was an urgent question befoie the wm, We 
desire to impress upon His Majesty's Government with the greatest em¬ 
phasis at our command that there can be no hope of a satisfactory develop¬ 
ment of agriculture as long as the demand for cottages remains unsatisfied. 
The provision of these cottages should be taken in hand without a moment's 
avoidable delay after the war. In another pail of our report we sliajl 
deal with the improvement of the amenities of rural life, the reconstruction 
of stagnant villages, and the provision of an agricultural “ ladder ” for the 
labourers by means of small holdings. We mention these subjects now lest 
it should be supposed that we consider ihat the interest of the labourer in a 
national agricultural policy is limited to the questions of wages and housing. 

“ Our attention has been directed to the point that some amendment in 
the Settled Land Acts may be desirable to allow a share of the proceeds 
of the sale of ? portion of a settled estate, to be expended on improvements 
other than those specified in the existing Acts. 99 


§ 6. Need for technical advice. 

“ To bring about the changes in farming which we contemplate it will 
be necessary for the State, in addition to providing farmers with security 
against loss, to place at their disposal the best available scientific and 
practical advice. Indeed, it will be impossible to carry out the scheme 
(except with serious loss and wastage) unless it is accompanied by an im¬ 
portant development of the facilities at present available in the United 
Kingdom for agricultural education, technical advice, and research. It will 
be necessary to insist on the importance of drainage, and to demonstrate 
throughout the country the best means of < on verting grass land to arable, 
the best methods of manuring, and the best varieties of seed; and to carry 
out on a much more complete system than has hitherto been attempted 
demonstrations devised to show that increased production can be secured 
without loss of profit. These subjects are, however, of such importance 
that we are deferring their consideration until the later part of our report. ” 


§ 7. Organization and administration of Tim departments 

OF AGRICULTURE. 

"Thefirst thing necessary after thewar will betounitethe whole depart¬ 
ment of agriculture under one roof. Proper administration is quite impos¬ 
sible when a department is scattered into a dozen separate houses in half a 
dozen different streets. The minister in charge of the department should 
be styled, as now, President of the Board of Agriculture, but his salary 
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and status should be raised to an equality with that of the Fresidout of the 
Board of Trade and the President of the Local Government Bon id. Tlu; 
staff must be increased and strengthened ; especially it needs the infusion 
of a proper proportion of Class I of the Civil Service ; i hose members of 
the staff from whom expert, or at any rate practical, knowledge* is ie<|tiired 
should be selected by a combination of the systems of nomination and exa¬ 
mination; the First Division men, who enter through the Civil Heivice 
examination, should spend at least two out of the fust five years ol their 
service out of London ; it is in our opinion important that they should get 
an early insight into the working of agricultural administration, either on 
the provincial staff of the department or attached to the staff of local au¬ 
thorities. The provincial staff of the department lequiros reorganizing. 
Before the war the work of most of the provincial officers covered an im¬ 
possibly large area, but many fresh appointments have since been made in 
connection with the campaign for food production ; in some cases office*!s 
may be made responsible for all the work of the Board in a given geo¬ 
graphical area ; in other cases the work of officers must be specialized. In 
this paragraph of our report we merely indicate the fact that the staff of 
the department must be permanently expanded above its pie-war strength. 
In subsequent paragraphs we shall explain wliat the woik is whit h in our 
opinion it should do. It may, however, be convenient in this place to draw 
attention to the fact that the work of other departments of the State must 
affect the welfare of the rural population and the state of agrioult ui e. This 
is particularly true of the Board of Education, and of the Local Government 
Board in respect of the housing problem. It seems to us ueressruy that 
in dealing with rural housing the Local Government Boaul, and in dealing 
with elementary and secondary education in agricultural districts i he Board 
of Education, should work in close touch with the Board of Agriculture. 
The organization of the department in London must be icmodelled in the 
light of experience and in consequence of its increased tvsj>ojisibilities. 
There is, however, one aspect of this reorganization to which we wish to 
draw special attention. It will certainly be necessary to create a division 
charged with the management of all agricultural propeities pouminontly or 
temporarily placed under the control of the Board of Agricult uiv. But Hu* 
President of the Board, in his capacity of a Commissioner of Woods ami Fo¬ 
rests, is already responsible for the management of the ngrieultmal proper¬ 
ties of the Crown. We think that it would be a good plan to amalgamate 
the agricultural side of the Office of Woods and Forests with the Manage¬ 
ment Division of the Board of Agriculture, and to put lx>th sets of agricul¬ 
tural properties under the same control. 

<f As in Scotland, so in England and Wales, the War Agricultural Com¬ 
mittees of the County Councils (i) should be replaced by statutory commit¬ 
tees, which, when constituted, should have powers of action independently 

(i) Since this paragraph was drafted the Board of Agriculture has been empowered under 
the Corn Production Act to authorize approved bodies to exercise any of the powiro of the 
Board under Port IV. of that Act, with a proviso that the luxlies so authml/cd shall, in the 
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of the County Councils, as in t^e case of the corresponding committees in 
Ireland and of the Education Committees in England, They should be 
composed of men and "women who arc not mcmbeis of the C< unty Councils 
as well as of members of the County Councils, but in both cases alike it is 
essential to secure the services of persons with practical knowledge of agri¬ 
culture or some other branch of rural economy, or representative of some 
special rural interest rather than of the different districts of the county. 
These Agricultural Committees should absorb the woikof the existing 
Small Holdings and Allotments, Contagious Diseases of Animals, and 
Agricultural Education Committees (or Sub-Committees) of the County 
Council, and of the Live Stock Committees established by the Board of 
Agriculture in various counties within the last few years (all of which 
committees should be abolished), and they should undertake any other 
duties entrusted to them by parliament or delegated to them by the 
Board. A County Council should have the power to set up more than 
one Agricultural Committee within its area, and the Agricultural Com- 
mitce should have power to form District Sub-Committees. 

“ The Agricultural Committees of England should elect two represen¬ 
tatives from each County Council area to serve on the English National 
Agricultural Council, already suggested in this report. The President 
of the Board of Agriculture should nominate to it persons representative 
of all agricultural interests, so that, however, the total number of nominate d 
members shall not exceed one third of the council. The President and the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Agriculture should be ex officio 
members. The council so composed should meet at least twice a year to 
discuss questions of agricultural policy brought before it by the president, 
or by any of its members on due notice given, and the president or, in liis 
absence, the pailiamentaiy secretary should preside over its meetings. 

f< There is already in existence a Welsh Agiicultural Council which is 
not statutory but does useful work. We recommend that this council 
should continue to peiform the functions of a national agricultural council 
for Wales, and that it should be made a statutory lxnly for the pin pose of 
advising the Board of Agriculture in regard to agricultural nmtteis i 11 Wales, 
to which the Board may delegate certain powers and functions relating to 
local administration. The council should consist as at present of two mem¬ 
bers elected by each Agricultural Committee in Wales and Monmouth and 
the agricultural departments of the two colleges, with not more than twelve 
members nominated by the President of the Board of Agriculture. The 
President and the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Agriculture 
should be ex officio members, and the President or, in his absence, the Par¬ 
liamentary Secretary should preside over its meetings. All the local work 


first instance, consist of persons who are acting as members of the County W.ir Agricultural 
3 §xecutive Committees. This enactement, therefore, provides u natural link between llie 
Statutory Committees here recommended and those already in existence. See out issue for 
December 1917, page 76. 
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of the Board of Agriculture iu Wales should be under the charge of a Prin¬ 
cipal Officer of the Board, who should be assisted by an adequate staff and 
have his headquarters and office at a centre in Wales convenient for Nojth 
and South. 

" We recommend also that there should be established an Agricultui.il 
Committee for England and Wales, composed of the President and Pai lisi- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Agricultuic, eight jnembeis elected by 
the English Agricultural Council, two members elected by the Welsh Agri¬ 
cultural Council, and three members appointed by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture. The committee should meet regularly every quar¬ 
ter, and on special occasions when summoned. The president or, in his 
absence, the parliamentary secretary, should preside. It should deal with 
any business brought before it by the president, but its members should be 
free to raise and discuss and pass resolutions on any subject of interest to 
agriculture or rural life in England or Wales. The proposed annual esti¬ 
mates should be laid before the committee and discussed by it before being 
laid on the table of the House of Commons, and when so laid they should be 
accompanied by a memorandum expressing the opinion of the committee 
upon them. All resolutions of the committee should be laid upon the table 
of both Houses of Parliament if so directed by them. 

“The National Agricultmal Council?. Ioj Scotland, England, and 
Wales, and the Agricultural Committees for Scotland ami foi England and 
Wales, should be appointed afresh after cveiy general election of the 
county coun 'ils; and the members sole ted whether by the county conn 
<ils, or by the Presidents of the Boards of Agii niltme, or by the National 
Councils, should hold office until the next general election of the county 
councils. 

“ If our recommendations ate adopted there will he in existence iu the 
United Kingdom four National Agricultural Councils, representing agri¬ 
culture in Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales. We suggest that it 
would be of great advantage to agriculture if delegates fimn these councils, 
say, thirty for England and five for Wales, anil ten each for Scotland and 
for Ireland, were to meet in conference once a year. The < on Terence should 
never be held two years miming in the same countiy, but in each count 1.V 
in turn, and the minister responsible to parliament foi the agiiutlluie <ii 
the country in which the conference is held should att as its picsideut foi 
the occasion. An officer of one of the dcpaitmeuts of agriciiltwte should 
he permanent se 'rotary of the conference, and responsible for Du- custody 
ot its records. Wo believe that the result of such confacnccs would be to 
diminish the chances of friction between the three depaitnu nts, to eucoui 
age the pursuit of a common policy, and to infmm public opinion of Die 
special difficulties and needs of agriculture and of its magnitude and im 
porUuice as an industry.^ It would be ngreat encouragement to agriculture 
if His Majesty the King would graciously consult to Interne | < i nut ire nt 
patron of the conference of the combined count Us, ” 
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§ 8. KnrcATiox ov womi n 

“ Before quitting the subject we have something special to say about 
tlie education of women who can play a great part in the reconstruction of 
agriculture after the war and whose intellectual interest in country life 
must be surely aroused if we wish to secure an increased niral population. 
We hope that numbers of the women who have been working on the land 
during the war will wish to remain in agricultuial occupations and to 
avail themselves of the openings which will be presented to them in many 
branches of farming, such as dairying in its various forms, pig-breeding, 
and poultry keeping. We hope that every possible encouragement will lx* 
given to women so disposed and that the agricultural colleges will see to it 
that their courses are made suitable to them, and that the posts of lecturers 
are a* open to fully qualified women as to men. 

“The subject has already been fully dealt with in the report (1015) 
to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries of the Agricultural Education 
Conference (Agricultural Education for Women), which did such a gieat ser¬ 
vice in stimulating an interest in agricultural education We desire to ex 
press our complete concurrence with the following reflection extracted from 
paragraph 2 of the report: ' It is between 14 and 16 years of age that so 
many of the girls bi ought up in rural districts at present lose touch of coun¬ 
try life. No matter what facilities for agricultural education may be offered 
to them later, these girls will have neither the taste nor the aptitude for it. 
This is a matter for serious consideration in view of the fart that it is women 
no less than men who are responsible for rural depopulation, and that 
there is no inducement in the form of higher wages winch will tempt them 
to return.' The fact is that the local conditions which have brought about 
rural depopulation, had housing, low wages, lack of prospects, affect wo¬ 
men even more than men, and that flic influence of women might be exerted 
in the opposite direction if they had been taught to make more comfort¬ 
able homes with less drudgery, and if they had the necessary knowledge to 
enable them to build up a .-odal older in which the natural advantages of 
country life could be made to counterbalance the artificial attractions 
of the town. " 


§ 9. Purchase of land But. 

" We recommend that the principle. 5 ! of the Purchase of Land Bill 
should be adopted and an Act passed to give effect to it. We attach spe¬ 
cial importance to clause 11 of the Bill, which prohibits sub division and 
sub-letting, and we strongly advise that the principle of this clause should 
form an integral part of any purchase scheme. ” 
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§ io. Village reconstruction, industries, and social lire. 

•'The intimate connection between a plentiful supply of agricultural 
labour and an increase in the output of home*grown food—the primary 
object of our reference — was recognized in the early stages ol our enquiry, 
and the recommendation with regard to faun wages contained in Part 1 . 
of our report was framed to meet the competition of other and better paid 
industries. But, in our opinion, the question is not merely one of wages ; 
the conveniences and interests of town life exercise an attraction upon the 
young rural labourer which can only be met by offering counter attractions 
in the country .districts; and no agricultural policy will be worth having 
which does not aim at a better developed social life in our villages, at the 
introduction of fresh industrieo into the country districts, and at a large 
increase in the rural population. To this end an effort must be made to 
break through the stagnation in the life of too many villages by offering 
better opportunities for social intercourse and amusement, by arousing a 
stronger ftvling of corporate existence and responsibility, andb3 r opening 
out improved prospects of advancement to the energetic and hard working. 
With the advance of education a desire for gieater oi>portunities has arisen 
among the more active mid ambitious ol the younger generation, causing 
them to covet the greater scope for their energies offered in urban districts. 
The proposals made under this head ol our re poll ale designed to hssen 
the despondency of outlook sometimes associated with existing conditions 
and to provide a machinery, which docs not at present exist, lor the improve¬ 
ment of village life. 

"The difference between villages, even in the same neighbourhood, 
is often marked. Some seem to carry outwaid evidence of the prosperity 
and happiness of their inhabitants, while the aspect of others, less fortunate, 
seems to indicate with equal plainness a dull and colourless outlook. 
In the former are seen smiling gardens, well cultivated stud conveniently 
situated allotments, cottages in good repair, village playgrounds, and so¬ 
cial clubs and reading rooms; in the latter, with laud in abundance around, 
we find cottages jxissessiug no gardens 01 insufficient gardens, huddled to 
gether so as to reproduce some of the evils of town slums, sunl absence of all 
the amenities of life, and allotments (i) so distant from the centre of the vil 
lage as to be difficult of access and inconvenient for cultivation, the whole 
presenting an appearance indicative of the conditions prevailing therein. 
Enquiry will usually show that the difference is clue to the fad. that in one 
village a guiding spirit has exercised a sustained policy of development, 
based upon a clear perception of the requirements of the inhabitants and a 
study of the best means of providing for them, while the other has been 
without these advantages. In this connection it has been pointed out that 
an examination of the maps of the Ordnance Survey reveals how lacking 


(i) For rural allotments in England see the article in our isi.uo lor lYbnuuy U)Jt8, 
page 155. 
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in system has been the development of the otdinaiy village. In its midst, 
even adjoining th« village street, may be often found land let with laige 
farms, which might better be used for housing or other public ] mi post s ; for 
providing gardens, cow pastures or allotments, or fpi occupation with ad¬ 
jacent cottages. But it is no one’s business to take the lead in demanding 
a better scheme of tfse foi the land, nor does any machinery exist by whit h u 
rearrangement could be car ied out. An atmosphere of sLtciuiI ion pievaih, 
and it is not surprising that the best men in such districts prefer to try thrii 
foitune in places offering greater scope for their ambition. The less cfh- 
cient remain, and the deterioration in the rural working population, A w Inch 
complaint is often made, becomes an accomplished fact. 

“ We aie of opinion that the machinery of the Parish Count il, the Agri¬ 
cultural Committees of the County, and the Boaul of Agriculture should 
be utilized for the purposes of village reconstruction, and that iintUi pio- 
per conditions the necessary land should be acquired by compulsory pow¬ 
ers if it cannot be acquired by 'voluntary agreement. If cottages arc buill 
or small holdings arc created, we think that the inhabitants of the village 
should be given the option of tenancy or ownership, bul th;d ownership 
should not carry with it the power of subdivisionc of utilization ioi adifh r 
ent purpose than that for which the house was luiit oi the holding malt d. 
The money required for a scheme should be advanced out of public hinds 
and repaid by the parish council and the parties benefited, following the 
exact analogy of a scheme under the Small Holdings and Allolmenl Ad, 
1908 (1). 

“ We have been much impressed with the value ol the work done by 
the Rural League in establishing villages industries and of 1 ho Agricultural 
Organization Society in establishing women’s institute,** (2) and we recom¬ 
mend that either the Agricultural Organization Sock tie., in the time cotin 
tries or some analogous body should receive distinct giants foi those spe¬ 
cific purpose.* and that the ta>sk of fostering village industries and of ioi in 
ing women's institutes should be entrusted to them under the supervision 
and control of the respective departments of agriculture. ” 

(1) Ibid, pages 158-159. 

(2) See our issue for May 1917, page 17; and cf. (foi Scotland) <mr issue for June tqi 8, 
pages 444-9. 
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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under llu* 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments arc now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall : 

(а) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning fanning, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the pi ices pu vailint; in 
the various markets ; 

(б) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appeal in any part of 

the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; % 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the oigauization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

if) submit for the approval of the various governments, if mcessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purjx>se all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


ITALY. 

COLLECTIVE FARMS IN THE PROVINCES OF PARMA, MODENA, 
MANTUA AND SICILY (1). 


In an article in our issue foi May we spoke of collective farms in Italy, 
and in particular of those constituted by the journeymen of Emilia, which 
have an oiganizat ion'most inteiesting in fomt and most pi evocative of 
dismission. In order to complete* the information then given we supply 
some further data as to the collective farms in the provinces of Fauna, Mo- 
denn, Mantua and Sicily. 


§ r. The collective farms in the province op parma. 

As we had occasion to notice in the niticlo alicady cited the chief aim 
of the collective faim,s 111 this province is to combat unemployment, which 
the diminished amount of employment afforded of late years by public 
works has accentuated. All these co-opci ative associations are of somewhat 
recent formation. Among the most efficient of them is the Co-oporaliva 
agricola of Sissa which was founded in 1913 and recently published a re¬ 
ft) For the sources of this article, other than those mentioned in the text and the notes, 
see the souiccs cited in our issut for May roi 8, jxv'e 366 
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port on 1917 which is full of interesting data. This association cultivates 
altogether 359 biolcho (1) of laud held on lease of various owners. This 
enterprise yielded in 1917 produce of the value of 67,8x9 94 liras. Gross 
profits are represented by 25,757 liras as the revenue from live stock and 
2,907.59 liras as the revenue rroni various sources. Expenditure reached 
the total sum of 96,115,27 liras ; 35,889.75 liras being spent on wages to 
members or journeymen workmen. The share of members was 25,053.11 
liras. We must also take into account 19,124.90 liras spent on mauuies 
and various material and 16,593.20 liras for rent. The other items of ex¬ 
penditure include works executed, taxes, rates, insurance premiums and 
losses. Net profits amounted to 369.06 liras. This sum is not considerable, 
but a large expenditure on labour and manure was necessary owing to the 
bad state of the land when it was taken over,.and the crop of corn was poor 
owing to the unfavourable season. 

The yield of forage was about 1800 quintals, that is about 30 quintals 
per biolca of meadow. 

The advantages of collective farming in the Parmesan district, as evinc¬ 
ed by this report, appear clearly if its results be compared with those 
obtained by individuals. Thus the co-operative association obtained five 
instead of four quintals of corn per biolca ; it produced on an average ten 
as against seven quintals of maize, 30 as against 16 quintals of forage, 518 
as against about 200 quintals of grapes, and 290 as against 200 quintals 
of milk. 

As regards live stock, it possesses 103 as against 70 heads of live stock 
and derived thence a profit of 25,757 liras. The advantages of co-operation 
are yet more clear from the point of view of employment: nine engaged 
workmen and 20 persons receiving a share of profits supplied the associa¬ 
tion with 56,043 hours of journeymen’s labour; whereasjvhen managed by 
individuals the land provided only some 10,000 hours of work to eight 
engaged workmen and seven persons receiving a share of profits. The so¬ 
ciety has at present in hand the organization of institutions of thrift for the 
benefit of its members. 

We will now examine the report of another co-operative association 
which has rapidly become important, and which, since it has a very capable 
manager, may be considered to be “ the school and the experimental labo¬ 
ratory of agricultural co-operation in the Parmesan district. ” 

This is the Cooperativa agricola of Fontanella. Its report is parti¬ 
cularly interesting when it deals with gross production and the amount of 
labour employed, for it shows that this society, like that previously men¬ 
tioned, has as regards these points made marked progress since individual 
management has been abandoned. 

Above all, the Villano property, which began to be co-operatively 
farmed on IX November 1911, was added in 1917 to the Colmignola and 
Belpiano properties. Next November the society will have more than 

(t) The Parmesan biolca is taken to be approximately equal to % hectare, but a hectare 
really contains 3 biolche. 
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doubled the area it leases, for it will have added to it the Palazzo Or„talli, 
Casabruciata and Casella properties, of which the two former aic situated 
in the commune of Roccabianca and have and area of 310 biolche, while the 
last namedlies in the commune of Sail Secoudo and has an area of 138 biolche. 
Since the society, which now farms 300 biolche, will thus soon take over fur¬ 
ther 448 biolche, it will become the farmer of 748 biolche or about 245 hec¬ 
tares. 

The following figures show the yield it has obtained from the lands it 
holds on lease • 


Belpiano property: 90 Biolche — about 27 hectares. 


Wheat. 

105.12 

quintals 

4,730.40 

liras 

Maize. 

184.20 


6,815.20 

» 

Grapes. 

I 43 - 4 I 


4,441.84 

)> 

Milk. 

274.82 


6,908.78 

fl 

Potatoes. 

30.56 

n 

488.96 

l\ 

Forage (requisitioned) . 

78,50 

)> 

1.344-25 

)l 

Wood for fuel .... 



480.00 

U 

Various seeds .... 

. 

... 

645.00 

)> 


Colmignola property: 145 Biolche — about 45 hectares. 


Wheat. I 39-30 quintals 6,268.50 liras 

Maize. 218.34 » 8,078.58 » 

Grapes. 261.92 » 6,286.08 » 

Tomatoes . 330.66 » 5,290.46 » 

Potatoes. 75.32 >1 1,205.76 « 

Oats. 22.26 » 667.80 x 

Seeds. 9.70 >■ t.qjo.oo » 

Milk. 320.(M> n 8,526.68 X 

Foiage (lcquisiliomd) 176.10 h 2,877.62 » 

Beans. 6rr >. 671.00 » 

Wood for fuel. 972.00 « 


(*7,638.81 .. 

Gross profits from live stock .... 38,337.88 » 

Various profits. 3,983.07 » 

Total. . . 109,959.76 11 

Before the co-operative society took over these properties tlicii yield, 
as discovered by detailed enquiry, was as follows : 
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Belpiano property. 


Wheat . . 

62— quintals 

Maize . . 

. . 60 — » 

Grapes . . 

41 — » 

Milk. . . 

. . IIO — » 

Potatoes . 

. . 3.80 » 

Seeds . . 

. . 2.60 » 


Colmignola property . 


Wheat . . 

. . 66 — 

quintals 

Maize . . 

. . 90-- 

>1 

Grapes . . 

• • 42 - 

* )) 

Tomatoes 

• • 3-50 

)> 

Potatoes . 

. . . 1.60 

» 

Oats . . . 

. . 21 — 


Milk. . . 

. . 102 — 

)> 


A siinple comparaison between these and the preceding data brings 
into relief the importance of the results obtained by the co-operative me¬ 
thod of managing lands. The comparison between the staff now working 
on these lands and that previously employed on them is no less interesting. 

On the Belpiano property two families which include four ruen foimed 
the permanent staff. With very rare exceptions, no journeyman was ever 
employed. Under the management of the co-operative society four fa¬ 
milies are established on the property and they comprise eight men who, 
with two hired men, form the permanent staff of the farm. In addition to 
this permanent staff there are nine women, and men are often engaged by 
the day, so that 1200 days of work are provided in the year altogether. On 
the Colmignola propoerty three families used to work. They comprised five 
men and very little labour was hired by the day. Under the co-operative 
system six families, established on the propeity, are its fixed staff, and la¬ 
bourers are hired by the day nearly all the year round and especially from 
spring to autumn. It may be reckoned with certainty that the labour now 
employed exceeds by 60 per cent, that employed previously. 

Thus the society has not only obtained an increased yield but has also 
succeeded in giving occupation to a larger number of persons, and by thus 
reducing unemployment has attained to its essential aim. 

The following is an account of its expenditure: 


Fixed staff. 12,318.00 liras 

Uabour employed by the day. 26,581.00 » 

Indemnities to fixed staff for hi gh cost of living 2,707.07 » 

Threshing and pressing . .. 3,476.15 » 

Manures, sulphur, sulphates. 5,461.10 » 

Forage. 3,* 95-97 » 

Seeds bought for 1918. 621.00 » 

Ploughing and sowing in 1916 chargeable to . 

1917. 13,278.63 » 

Rent. 12,908.04 » 

General expenses. 26,883.16 » 


107,430,12 » 

Profits of the year ... *. 2,529.74 » 
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We add some data as to the live stock and its estimated value: 
Bclpicino property. 


Cows .... 
Bullocks . . . 
Draught oxen. 
Butchers’ oxen 
Bull calves. . 
Calves .... 
Young asses . 


Colmignola property. 


Cows. . . . , 
Draught oxen 
Bullocks . . 
Calves . . . 
Bulls .... 
Horses . . . 
Sows .... 


Viliam property. 


Heifers . . . 
Bull calves . 
Draught oxen 


Total. 


15.400 

lit as 

3.260 

)> 

9,220 

)) 

1,500 

)) 

600 

» 

250 

» 

300 

)> 

Value 

21,320 liras 

10,000 

» 

3 . 9 60 

)) 

1,000 

J) 

1,900 

V 

7 ><)oo 

» 

3.500 

» 

6,300 liras 

1,000 

» 

3.130 

» 

90,540 

)• 


Finally we should rccat that this co-operative society has uegUcted 
nothing which could he useful to agricultural laboiueis. Thus the fixed 
staff has obtained an indemnity to compensate for the high cost ofliving. 
Moreover the society has taken part in that regrouping of all agricult in al 
co-operative societies in the provincial federation which is today an accom¬ 
plished fact. It has adhered to the national federation of agricult imil 
co-operative societies which is in course of organization anrl it is at present 
taking part in the foundation of an institution of thrift which is intended 
to improve the moral and material condition of its members. 

On 25 February 1917 the agricultural co-operative society of Hoiagnn 
called Sempre Avanti (Ever Forward) acquired legal form. It then had 
sixteen members and now has 64. It has a capital of 6,000 liras. It has 
taken on lease three properties having a total area of alrout 500 hioltJio 
or nearly 170 hectares. In order to take this land it hud to apply for capi- 
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tal to the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooper (mono, to individuals 
and to local financial establishments. 

On 31 December 1917 there were on these three properties 91 
heads of cattle and six horses worth 89,030.43 liras. This represents, as 
markets are at present, not less than 150,000 liras. The value of the ma¬ 
chinery and the various implements and farming material reaches 33,796.65 
liras. 

• From the data we have given, as from those we published in our May 
issue, it is evident that the movement for the establishment of collective 
farms in the province of Parma is making good progress, thanks to the 
activity, energy and enterprise of competent persons whose material is a 
population already well used to defence and labour organization and who 
can always depend on the Istituto Nazionale di Credito per la Cooperazione 
for support and advice. 


§2. The coelectiveey held farms in the province of modena. 

As regards the collectively held estates in the province of Modena, 
whether they have the form of colonies, leaseholds or freeholds, the follow¬ 
ing data have been collected by the Fcderazione Provinciate idle Coopera¬ 
tive Agricole: 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of San Lorenzo (San Prpspcro). — 
Constituted in 1911, this society has 25 members and has since 1913 held 
on lease of the Luppi religious foundation a property of no biolche (1). 
It was previously held in mitayage, provided very little employment and 
had a poor yield. Its condition is now much improved. The members 
of the society find work on it constantly. Wheat, maize, forage and vines 
are principally grown on it. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Sorbara (Bomporto ).—Even 
before this society was legally constituted in 1915, the Lcga-Braccianti, a 
league of journeymen workmen, had acquired some land in mitayage. The 
properties now held in mitayage number six and have a total area of more 
than 200 biolche. Two of them are renowned for their production of the 
wild vines of Sorbara. The members number 98. Vines, wheat, maize, 
beetroot, tomatoes and potatoes are chiefly grown. The results obtained 
are so satisfactory that landowners offer land to the league to be taken over 
in metayage. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Novi (Mirandola). — This so¬ 
ciety has 200 members and leases two properties. One of them measures 
163 biolche, and two thirds of its land lie in the valley. Its chief crops are 
wheat, maize and lucerne grass. The land is divided and sublet to membeis. 
The other property measures about 150 biolche. Producing conditions 
in general have markedly improved. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Cibrno ( Carpi ). —This society 


(1) The Modenese biotea is of 2836.47 square metres. 
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leases a property of 40 biolche which belongs to the religions foundation of 
Carpi. Its members number nine and all of them are constantly occupied 
on the property, the yield oi which has increased by 30 per cent. The 
system of distributing the haivest is followed. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Bttdrione [Carpi). —Until 
19x2 this society, which had legal form, fanned land held in collective 
metayage. Disputes within the society interrupted its activity, but some 
twenty members remained united and still farmed the property which has an 
area of 140 biolche. Results have been so good that tlie society has been 
able to undertake every year at its own cost the "works necessary for 
bringing the land into order. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Quartirolo [Carpi). — This 
society was founded in 1911 in which year it leased two properties from the 
Congregation of Charity of Carpi. This land measures 37 hectares. The 
members number 18. Production has been more than doubled: a yield 
of 80 quintals of grapes has become one of 250 quintals ; a yield of 50 quin¬ 
tals of wheat one of 150 quintals. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Limidi [Solicra). —This so¬ 
ciety, founded in 1911, has 34 members. It fairns two properties, held in 
metayage, and having a total area of 230 biolche. The yield has been in¬ 
creased by 30 per cent. Two hundred instead of 150 quintals of wheat 
have been obtained; 60 instead of 30 quintals of maize ; 200 instead of 100 
quintals of grapes ; and the production o [ forage has be eu doubled. Twenty 
heads of cattle are kept and 300 quintals of forage are for sale. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Qnarantoli [Mirandola). — 
This society groups 96 members, and has for ten years leased a property 
of 127 biolche stocked with much live stock and all necessary implements. 
The members have shares of the crops which are especially tomatoes, maize 
and beans. As a model estate the large farm of about 900 biolche or nearly 
300 hectares, called Da Falconiera, was bought in 1918. The work of pre¬ 
paring the land is in full swing, and in due season the ueot ssary drainage 
and dispositions and everything necessary for intensive and continuous 
agriculture will be undertaken. The enterprise is a bold on.' and is being 
watched with intere t by all the local farmers. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Cividale (Mirandola). — After 
a long period of inertia this society, which has 27 memlreis, was at last 
stimulated by the example of its neighbour at Quararrtoli to enter into a 
contract of mStayage with regard to 300 biolche of laud divided into six 
holdings. By the terms of the contract produce and expenses are equally 
shared by the landlord and the society, and the society also pays in cash a 
due called cortUatico which varies with the fertility of the land. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Sozzigalli (Solicra). —This 
society farms two holdings held in metayage and haviug a total area of 80 
biolche and leases a small holding of xo biokhe. The farming is oolh'ctive. 
Produce is divided among the working members. Production has been 
increased by 40 per cent. The members number 54. 

In this province, especially in its low-lying part, many othei examples 
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are found of collective contracts for farming on the profit-sharing system, 
but we cannot deal with them because they arc only oral. Most of these 
contracts are annual. 

We should notice finally that the religious foundations of the Modenese 
district generally look with favour upon the spread of this tendency to hand 
over lands to associations of cultivators, and encourage it. Moreover the 
numerous and firmly established funds and banks of the district grant ca¬ 
pital without difficulty at current rates to these societies, for long terms 
if necessary.. 


3. The collective farms in the province of mantua. 

The organization of the collective farms in the district of Mantua, or 
at least of some of them, is very like that which we have described as exist¬ 
ing in the districts of Reggio and Ravenna. Some have however a slightly 
different character because they are exclusively concerned with lands held 
by the system of collective mttayage. In the case of the former we should 
note that the co-operative farming of leasehold lands was first undertaken 
by consumers' societies. At Bondeno di Gonzaga, Pecognaga, Suzzara and 
Moglia there are important consumers' co-operative societies, comprising 
all the journeymen workmen enrolled in the leagues of defence, which have 
guaranteed one third of their capital. They have found occupation for 
some of their members on land which they hold on leases of three, nine and 
twelve years (1). The chief crops are wheat, maize, tomatoes and grapes. 
There is much live stock, especially stock giving milk, and ample use is 
made of chemical manures. But the intensive agriculture practised by 
these co-operative societies has obliged them to borrow large sums in order 
to obtain the capital necessary to building up their stock. Thus at the end 
of 1912 a society having a capital of 156,150 liras had a total debt 
of 213426 liras, 65,500 liras being due to credit institutions and 53,445 liras 
to individuals, while 60,211 liras had been lent by members in the form of 
deposits made on terms fixed by the society, and 34,270 liras were owed to 
labourers' organizations. The considerable liability for interest, the high 
rents, repeated falls of hail, cattle disease and other causes made the 
early existence of these agricultural co-operative societies very uncertain. 

Other societies have followed a different method, that of taking land 
in mStayage. They have thus avoided the necessity to pay rents too high 
for their means, or to obtain, when credit was hard to find, the capital 
they would need for farming entirely on their own account. In their case 
journeymen workmen have united in a league of defence and have super¬ 
seded families of m&taycrs, taking over land on the terms on which the 
latter previously held it. The most important of these conditions impose 
an equal sharing of the produce and profits of live stock between the 

(1) Sec the papers by Professor A, Serpieri and Dr. G. Mami in our issues {Monthly Bulletin 
Of Economic and Social Intelligence) for September and November 1913, 
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landowner and the mitayer, and an equal sharing ol expenses except the 
land-tax which is paid by the landowner only. The latter directs the 
farm and produces all the capital needed for it. The contract lasts for 
from three to twelve years. The leagues of defence which have undertaken 
the cultivation of lands hire men with families to look after the live 
stock; but the members are called upon in turn to do all the rest of the 
work of the farm. 

The co-operative society of Bondeno di Gonzaga now farms 50 hectares 
of land on which are 70 heads of live stock; the co-operative society of Gab- 
biana 80 hectares on which are 85 heads of live stock; the co-operative 
society ol Suzzara 60 hectares on which are 100 heads of live stock; 
that of Mantua 100 hectares. 


§ 4. The collective farms in sicii.y. 

Collective farms represent one of the forms of co-operation most 
widely spread in Sicily. Professor Giovanni I/ireuzoni, technical delegate 
for Sicily to the parliamentaiy enquiiy into the condition ol peasants in 
the southern provinces, explains its historical origin as follows (Vol. VI, 
part IV, chap. V): 

Collective farms aiose almost every whole in the island as an outcome 
of the leagues of defence whose activity was paiticulai ly great in the lat¬ 
ter part of the nineteenth century. These leagues are made up of elements 
economically diverse, of small landowners, small leaseholders, settled la¬ 
bourers (coloni) and day labourers. Such a composition mitigates their 
effectiveness; for while day labourers seek for a rise in wages, small owners 
and leaseholders, who are sometimes obliged to hire labour by the day, 
cannot be favourable to it. The two classes are not therefore wholly will¬ 
ing to make common cause. Moreover when small leaseholders and 
coloni take laud on lease or in metayage they naturally seek to obtain 
it on the most advantageous terms possible; but this aim of theirs 
is of little importance to the journeymen who earn a living by hiiitig out 
their labour by the day and not by taking land on lease or cultivating 
laud which they hold by a coloito's contract. For all these reasons the 
activity of leagues so coiflposcd must lack sequence nud harmony ; it must 
oscillate as one series of inter ests or another is necessarily sacrificed, lienee 
arises a necessity to find a new method of activity which will unite all the 
elements of the rural labouring population. ” 

There is however another circumstance which has favoured the 
development of collective farms, namely the final growth of a conviction 
that the demand for higher wages Must of necessity be limited by the 
productivity of the agricultural enterprise asked to pay tlic incteasc. 
For if wages pass a certain limit this enterprise must reduce the amount of 
labour it employs, and thus the peasants will obtain a higher rate of wages 
but a lessened ndmber of days of employment aucl will lose moiethan 
they gain. This is the reason that the leagues, while they did not abandon 
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their former aim, that of obtaining higher wages and more profitable 
agricultural contracts by means of resistance and strikes, began to 
complement these methods by taking a direct part in production, collec¬ 
tively. In other words the peasants, united in co-operative societies, 
became leaseholders 

The collective farms were thus formed, and may therefore be taken 
to be the result of a new conception, on the part of the peasants, of the 
economic struggle. “ They perceived that their former tactics did not 
suffice to lead them to victory ”. Their new activity began soon after the 
period of the fasti and was stimulated almost simultaneously by two op¬ 
posing parties, the Catholic party which founded the farm of Caltagirone 
and the socialist party which founded the farms of Corleone. Soon after¬ 
wards the Main Terra of Castrogiovanni was founded, and later the farms 
of the province of Trapani. Since this time this method of farming has 
spread widely throughout Sicily. It has continued to attach, according 
to the method of foundation, to one of the two different political concep¬ 
tions which have given birth to it, the Catholic and the socialist conceptions. 

The Catholic co-operative societies are found to some extent every¬ 
where, but are particularly numerous in the provinces of Palermo, Caltani- 
setta and Girgenti where they are grouped about other Catholic social 
organizations, especially rural funds. The socialist co-operative societies 
are also much scattered. They centre mainly in Trapani and its circon- 
dario, and Corleone and the neighbouring country which includes Piana 
dei G-red, Castrogiovanni and Catania. 

The Catholic and the socialist collective farming movements differ 
only in their fundamental political conceptions and not in the view they 
take of the class struggle. As Professor Iyorenzoni remarks, “ collective 
farms must, for socialists, complete that defensive activity whichis embodied 
in the leagues, and enable the agricultural proletariat to rise from the 
status of wage-earners or of small coloni or leaseholders to that of free 
leaseholders, and this in the person not of isolated individuals but of the 
class as a whole. It is the emancipation of the class which is desired: it 
must be set free from a useless middleman who, to increase his profits, is 
naturally led to weigh upon the weakest. It is the participation of the 
class in the benefits and the progress, possible only through collective 
organization, which is desired. 

“ Therefore the aim should not be the mere constitution of various 
small farming businesses held together in a society only by the fact that 
they have .taken a common lease of the lands they will cultivate separ¬ 
ately. There should be a tendency towards the formation of the single 
large farm of a society which will pay the wages of its members. In other 
words these members will be their* own employees and eventually they 
will share the profits of the common enterprise. 

“ The socialists believe that the realization of this ideal will bring 
about the emancipation of the peasant from the middleman and the recon¬ 
ciliation of the interests of all agricultural labourers, whether small lease- 
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holders, coloni or day-labourers ; for they conceive that all these categories 
of men can be fused into one having common interests. 

“ The Catholic collective farming movement has aims less high. It 
is content to provide a uniting link between small leaseholders, and coloni 
or borgesi, enabling in particular the limitation of excessive competition 
among them, and saviug at the same time the cost of a useless middleman. 
These collective farms offer the owner a profit equal to or greater than that 
he previously received from the middleman, and yet it is believed Unit 
they will always exact from the peasant less than did the middleman. 

" They do not think of making their enterprise collective in form, but 
they propose that from its outset members shall cultivate for themselves, 
in separate lots, the lands leased collectively. They do not however leave 
the members entirely to themselves when once the land has been divided 
and distributed, but they help them, or at least they have decided to help 
them, with credit and the purchase in common of manures, and machinery 
and in other ways, thus facilitating or completing the work of the culti¬ 
vator while they respect his absolute independence. 

" The economic difference between socialists and Catholic collective 
farming is therefore laige in theory ; but in practice it is non existent, for 
it has hithcito been possible only partially to realize the ideals which in¬ 
spire the Socialist co-opeiative societies. As regauls then pieseut consti¬ 
tution and their piactical economic activity those two foims of co-oj)or<itive 
societies are much alike. Both aic, at bottom, agents which supersede 
the speculating middleman by the compact mass of the peasants. Tiny 
eliminate him for the advantage of peasants; and also of landowners, for 
in order to obtain land the societies are ready, and are sometimes obliged 
by the pressure of competition, to offer more than did this middleman, 
the gabeUoUo , while at they same time their guarantees for their payments 
are equal to his. " 

There are no complete or recent statistics as to these societies. We 
reproduce data as to a small group of leaseholds in the province of Tiu- 
pani, enrolled in the provincial fedeiotiou which was constituted on 26 
April 1916: 

Situation on 31 March iqrS. 




Society 


Place 

Member 

Capital 

Lands 

Bent 



— 


— 

w. 

Liras 

IXcctarui 

Lirus 

x. Agric. Co-oper. Society (i) S Maico (M. S Chilian 0) 

iSis 

HMD 


2nn t ?5b <)<> 

2 

» 

» 

n> 

Marsala. 

1800 




3 - 

it 

» 

» 

(2) Paceco 

5 i<) 



*8,851 8< 

4 

» 

> 

H 

Vita . ... 

*11 


665 

$1,(67 c 

5 * 

it 


» 

(3) Ballotta (Tidpjni) . 

i6(> 

(),<)()<) 

250 

20,000 (X 

6. 

» 

» 

» 

, Calatafimi . 

160 

5,000 

2 S<» 

20,000 Of 

7 

» 

» 

# 

Salaparuta . . . 

180 

7,100 

Poo 

j8,oon of 

8 

» 

» 

» 

Salomi , . 

2oo 

8,000 

700 

55,000 o< 


(1) Obtained the 3000 lira prize awarded by the Ministry ot Amicultuic, Imlustiy and 
Trade in 1910 and the 1500 lira prize of the Oassa Centralc Vittono hmmmutle oi Paleui.n 
in 19x1, It has on its land 115,000 vines and is organising a eelltu society 

(2) Owns real estate. 

{3) Has premises which it owns at Ballot ta. 
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This federation proposes to give unity of aim and activity to the 
co-operative societies constituted in the province, preventing them from 
competing with each other when there is question of taking land on lease, 
making tenders foi works to be executed or buying products or ai ticks of 
consumption, and at the same time respecting their autonomy. 

The federation intends also itself to conclude contracts of lease and 
make tenders, directly, subsequently distributing to its member co-ope¬ 
rative societies the land to be cultivated and the works to be executed. 
It also proposes to buy, and if possible to manufacture, on behalf of the 
federated societies, agricultural machinery and implements, manures and 
other miscellaneous articles, to set up stores where agricultural produce 
can be preserved and sold, to organize sales within the country and expor¬ 
tation abroad, to provide for the development of co-operation throughout 
the province, and to obtain from the public authorities laws and reforms 
protecting co-opeiative associations and benefiting the agricultural la¬ 
bouring population and agricultuie in general. 

The three following societies, which also belong to this province, are 
not federated. 


Name 

Place 

Members Capital 

Cash 

Lands 

Rent 

— 

— 

— Liras 

liras 

Hectares 

Liras 

Society Agrarla Commerc. S Marco (Monte) 

371 — 

1-1,276 

1,740 

101,722 4* 

Society Agricola. . 

. . Partauna . . . 

252 1,011,950 

5,166 

214 

11,941.20 

Lega Cattolica . . . 

. . Camporeale . . 

211 i,505»7oo 

7,779 

1,187 

27,700.00 


The last report of the Banco di Sicilia, as to the agricultural credit 
afforded in 1917, shows that the number of the intermediate bodies leasing 
land collectively in the island rose in that year from 37 to 40. We give, 
distributed among provinces, data as to the leases current on 31 Decem¬ 


ber 1915. 

Number Area lield 

Province of on 

societies lease 

Palermo. 8 2,042.3509 hectares 

Catania. 4 2,098.9625 » 

Girgenti. 6 4 » I <> 5*3059 

Trapani. 9 11,444.0157 » 

Caltanissetta. 13 8,693.9518 » 


Total ... 40 28,284.5866 hectares 

The quantity of land thus leased by these societies has diminished for 
it was previously 28,809.4854 hectares. 

(1) Rendiconto t bilancio conswtUvo sul servizio del credito agrario , esercittto 1917, Const- 
giio generals del Banco di Sicilia . Sessions ordmaria del 1918, Palermo, Giaanltrapaai, 1918. 
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§5. The results obtained. 

The results obtained by collective leases are various; the difficulties 
in their way, both those which have been ovoicome and those which sub¬ 
sist, are numerous and sufficiently serious. 

The conversion of the labourers into farmers, effected by the agency 
of association, has procured for them, above all, a more exact knowledge 
of the means of agriculture, as regards both the cost and the productivity 
of these means. It has given birth among them to a more accurate sense 
of their own responsibility. It has ensured to them, and especially to the 
labourers of Sicily who are still bound by some feudal customs, a greater 
freedom of thought and activity. 

The associated labourers have not always succeeded in obtaining for 
their work higher pay than that they received before collective leasing was 
initiated. But it is certain that in many districts this method of holding 
land has taken an effective part in reducing or suppressing unemployment 
and emigration, in that it has distributed the profits of fanning among a 
larger number of persons. In many cases it has contributed to the reali¬ 
zation of true progress. 

Since the farming cultivators have an obvious interest in obtaining 
a higher yield, gross production lias inci east d, in some cases almost doubled. 
It should however be noted that, on the other hand, a co-opeiative society 
must pay rent at a higher rate than the individual peasant > is sometimes 
obliged to pay large sums as interest on liabilities, disposes of little ca¬ 
pital, and cannot obtain credit at a privileged rate. 

In practice many shortcomings have been remedied. It is still 
however necessary to improve, as regards technique and book-keeping, 
the organization of this new method of farming land, and such is the aim 
set before itself by the Vfficio di Ispezione e Assistcnza per Cooperative 
Agricole which was formed by the Istituto NazionaU di Credito per la 
Cooperazione. 

A wider diffusion of these characteristic and interesting associations 
will follow not only on the provisions of the decree of 20 September 1017, 
No. 1676, which we have already examined (x) and which gives labomvis' 
co-operative societies facilities for leasing State lands, but also on the pro¬ 
visions of the decree of 4 August 1918, No. T2i8 (2), which satisfies one of 
the oldest aspirations of Italian agricultural societies, the desire namely 
that land belonging to local institutions shall be granted to them. This 
decree provides that lands admitting of cultivation and belonging to pio- 
vinces, communes and public charities can be granted on lease, at will, 
on receiving the prefect's authorization, to legally constituted agricultural 
co-operative societies. If the lease of such land be offered by auction 
these societies will have a preferential right to take it on the terms on which 


(1) See our issue for May 1918, pftf;e 382. 

(2) See Gazthtta Vfficiaie dtl fogno d 1 2 Italia, No. 21 \ Norm*, 0 September rgrH 
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it is offered. No such contracts may have a duration of more than nine 
years. With the approval of the authority responsible for the land in 
question, and after the advice of the Chamber of Agriculture has been taken, 
their duration may however be extended if an obligation to execute cer¬ 
tain works of improvement be imposed on the lessee society. Rent must 
be paid half-yearly and in advance, and the society must make a cautionary 
payment in cash to guarantee performance of all the obligations imposed 
by the contract. It may, if it so desire, make this payment in half-yearly 
instalments spread over a maximum period of three years to begin at the 
date of the contract. 

These two measures are indubitably the best proof that agricultural 
day-labourers are ready to assume the burdens of agricultural enterprise, 
and they are further a proof of the confidence which the government 
places in these organizations. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPKRATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRY'S. 


CANADA. 

THR ORGANIZATION OR THE FARMERS OF THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES. — The 

Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, 3(5 Jnne r<)i8. 

The great commercial organizations built up by t ie farmers of t ie 
prairie provinces in the last twelve years arc a proof that farmers are cap¬ 
able of united action. They are the United Grain Growers, limited, the 
_ Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, and the trading depart- 
’ ment of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association, and they group 
more than 60000 farmer shareholders. They are working f><6 country 
elevators, two large public terminal elevators at Fort William and I’oit 
Arthur and two large private terminal elevators at the same ]x>int<- ; and 
they are marketing about a third of the total crop ot these three great grain 
producing provinces. The United Grain Glowers are also conducting a 
grain exporting business which has its headquarters at New York and was 
before the war one of the largest businesses of its kind on the American con¬ 
tinent. Two of these faimers’ organizations have undert aktu the distiibu- 
tion of farm machinery, lumbei, flour, coal and many other commodities 
used on farms ; and in this department alone the annual volume of business 
now represents a value of more than $7,000,000. A printing and publish¬ 
ing plant, worth $250,000, employs 153 people and publishes tile most 
widely circulated farming paper in Canada. There are a large office* build¬ 
ing, hundreds of coalshed'' and flour warehouses aim several large machinery 
warehouses. Three thousand cailoads of live* stock are annually despatch¬ 
ed 1 there are a large flour and fodder warehouse on the* Pacific coast and 
an inmeuse extent of timber in northern British Columbia ; and a land 
company sells and appraist*s laud. These tacts give a I>ric*f surve*y of the 
commercial activity of tl e organized farmer'*. 

In carryng on their woik the faimers’ companies employ about 1,300 
persons. Their paid-up capital is nearly $3,000,000 and their reserve 
funds amount to $2,000,000. Their assets exceed $12,000,000 and since 
the outbreak of war they have p lid more than $1,000,000 in (-ash as war 
taxes. 

Their first commercial enterprise was that of trading in grail). Se¬ 
venteen years ago the first Grain Growers’ Association came into existence 
as a protest against abuses in the grain trade, but the commercial Grain 
Growers’ Grain Company was not founded until the summer of i<pb. It 
became active in September ; and at the end of its first year of business it 
hod handled 2,300,000 bushels of grain and made a profit of $7^0 on a paid- 
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up capital of nearly $ 12,000. It aroused tlie animosity of the commercial 
organizations, but nevertheless iu its second yeai of business it handled 
5,000,000 bushels. In 1912 this quantity had reached 27,000,000 bushels. 
I11 that year the company embarked on several new euteiprises. The Ma¬ 
nitoba governcnient had secured 176 elevators iu 1910 and had woxked them 
for two seasons at a heavy loss. I11 1912 they were leased to the Grain 
Growers' Grain Company which moreovei bought and constructed thirty 
elevators m Saskatchewan. It is now operating a total number of 199 
country elevators. In 1912 it also leased a teiminal elevator at Foit Wil¬ 
liam, having a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, which it still works, and 
through which a quantity of grain varying from 11,000,000 to 28,000 000 
bushels has passed annually. 

In 1912 also it secured 300,000,000 square feet of timber in northern 
British Columbia on the line of the Gland Trunk Pacific Railway. Owing 
to unfavourable conditions in the lumber trade the company became active 
in this sphere only in 1917 when it erected plant worth $ 250,000. 

Another new departure in 1912 was the opening of the company's 
co-operative supply department which has steadily increased and developed 
and had an annual turnover of about $ 3,000,000 when the company amal¬ 
gamated. 

When the Grain Growers' Grain Company was founded the fanners 
intended that it should eventually handle their grain, placing it on the Eu¬ 
ropean market before it left tlieir hands. The company therefore soon 
entered the exporting business, at first suffering losses which at the end of 
the business year 1913 amounted to more than $ 200,000. Next year their 
exporting business was reorganized, the Grain Growers' Export Company 
being founded. It rapidly developed a very large business, exporting more 
than 43,000,000 bushels in its first year of activity. In the year which ended 
in August 1916 it exported 90,000,000 bushels, being thus one of the lar¬ 
gest exporting businesses on the American continent. Since the United 
States have entered the war all the exporting organization of the company 
has been taken over by the Wheat Export Company and has worked in 
the service of the allied governments. 

To resume: the Grain Growers' Grain Company, founded iu T906, built 
up in eleven years an enormous business, united 20,000 shareholders, 
and made in twelve years profits amounting to nearly $2,000,000 which 
enabled an annual destribution to the shareholders of xo per cent, dividends, 
and very generous grants, amounting altogether to nearly $100,000, to 
the provincial associations in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and for 
educational work. 

The second of the big farmers' companies to undertake trading wac the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company. It was incorporated as a 
farmers' company in 19x0 when the government agreed to advance 85 per 
cent, of the cost of constructing and buying its elevators. Its first elevator 
was opened in X911, and 46 of them were opened for the handling of that 
year’s crop. Tlieir number increased annually, and the 1917 crop wrs 
handled by the company in 261 elevators. In 19x1-12 the company hand!- 
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cd 3,250,000 bushels of grab, which quantity had increased in 1915-16 
to 43,000,000 bushels. The paid-up capital has grown steadily and is 
now nearly $1,000,000, while reserves amount to moie than $ Coo,000 and 
the company’s total assets to nearly $1,500,000. Profits have amounted 
in six years of business to $1,500,000. 

In 1917 the company built at Port Aitliur at a cost of $r,400,000 a 
modern public terminal elevator with a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels 
which can be expanded to 10,000,000 bushels. In the same year it began 
the erection at Port Arthur of a large private terminal elevator, connected 
with the public one. The private elevator will cost about $Coo,ooo and 
will be ready for use on 1 November of this year. 

The company had 2,565 shareholders in its first year and now has more 
than 20,000 of them. It employs 475 persons. 

The Alberta Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator, Limited, has headquart¬ 
ers at Calgary. Jt modelled itself on the Saskatchewan company and re¬ 
ceived practically the same assistance from the provincial government for 
the construction of its elevators. It was incorporated by Act of the pro¬ 
vincial legislature in 1913. At the end of its first year of activity it had 5T 
elevators, and this number increased year by yeai until in 1917 it hud 
reached 146. The paid-up capital of the company in its first year was more 
than $100,000 and at the end of 1917 more than $560,000, the subscribed 
capital being $1,240,000 and total assets nearly $3,000,000. From the 
beginning the company woiked in close connection with the Grain Giowirs' 
Grab Company, employing it as its selling agency. 

In its first year of business it handled 3,770,000 bushels of gram, m 
1915— tie year of the big crop—19,320,000 bushels. Its profits in four 
years amounted to more than $570,000. In its first year it marketed 141 
carloads of live stock, b 1917 it marketed 1,242 carloads. It carried on a 
business of co-operative supply, in the course of which it consigned mom 
than 100 carloads of goods in 1913-14, and as many as 1,400 carloads, in 
addition to a quantity of faim machinery, in 1917. 

In September 1917 this company agreed to aniidgainate with the Grain 
Growers’ Grab Company and together they formed the United Grain 
Glowers, limited. 

Sbce the time of this amalgamation the United Company, has formed a 
land company, organizing under Dominion charter the United Grain 
Glowers’ Securities Company, limited. The system of selling faim lands 
in West Canada lias long been subject to considerable abuses, and for this 
reason the United Grab Groweis decided to do lmsbess purely on a com¬ 
mission basis. 

The Saskatchewan Grab Growers’ Association, founded in 1900, was 
the pioneer of all organizations of this kind in West Canada. It divided 
to establish a central wholesale trading department, for the service of local 
associations only, b 1914, in which year the new department became active. 
In 1914 its sales were of the value of $302,000 and its profits uumunlctl 
to about $9,000. In 1915 the corresponding sums were $850,000 aud 
$15,000 ; in 1916 sales surpassed a million dollars and piofits were more 
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than $15,000. In 1917 sales were $1,600,000 and profits nearly $36,000. 
In 1938 sales have increased by nearly 60 per cent, since last year 
Of the local associations of the Saskitcliewan Grain Glowers' Asso¬ 
ciation 372 have been incorporated. The as* 1cial ion has a total member¬ 
ship of 40,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

ASSOCIATIONS FOR KEEPING AND BREEDING RABBETS 

The following memorandum, dated 5 July 1918, has been addressed 
to Horticultural Sub-Committees by the Food Production Department 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

“ At the instance of the Food Production Department, some of the 
leading rabbit-breeders and keepers throughout the country have formed 
an association registered under the title of the National Utility Rabbit 
Association. The Association is established in premises at the Model Farm 
Neasden, London, N. W., where it has formed a Central Breeding Station 
and Stud Exchange, stocked with rabbits of the best breeds. 

“ 1. Objects of the National Utility Rabbit Association .— The primary 
object of the Association is to build up as quickly as possible a large stock 
of the best utility rabbits. The rabbits from the Central Station will 
be sold at the lowest possible prices to district breeding-stations to be set 
np in different parts of the country. The district stations will in turn 
supply, at lowest possible prices, breeding-stock to smaller stations in vil¬ 
lages and towns. The ultimate object of the Association is to provide, 
through these stations, rabbits for keeping by private persons in town 
and country and thereby to increase largely during the next twelve months 
the supply of rabbits for food purposes. 

“ Each district breeding-station will be a ioo-doe centre, and will be 
kept by a person who already has 50 rabbits and who is willing to keep 
at least 100 breeding does. The smaller breeding-stations will be 20-doe 
centres and will be kept by persons who undertake to maintain a stock of 
at least 20 breeding does. 

“The Department understand that already 200 persons hive expressed 
their willingness to establish a ioo-doe centre. 

“ 2. Advantages of Membership of, and Affiliation to, the Association : 

" (i.) Purchase of rabbits through the Association at lowest possible 

prices. 

u (ii) Advice in procuring aceessories and foodstuffs necessary for the 
keeping of rabbits. 

u (iii) A share in the work of the Association in promoting work of 
national utility. 

“ (iv.) Expert advice on all matters relating to the keeping of rabbits. 

“ 3 - Comty Organization . — It is suggested that the County Horti¬ 
cultural Sub-Committee should take the initiative in organizing the county 
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scheme, and the following proposals as to method are put forward by the 
Department with the object of assisting the Committee and ensuring a 
measure of uniformity in each county : — 

“ At the request of the Department the National Utility Rabbit Asso¬ 
ciation is preparing a list of persons in each courrty prepared to establish 
forthwith district breeding-stations (ioo-doe centres). 

" The duties of the Superintendent of the ioo-doe centre will be: — 
“ (a) To maintain not less than 100 breeding does and the necessary 
number of bucks. 

" (b) To sell at agreed prices to the Central Breeding Station or airy 
other breeding centre affiliated to the Association a portion of his stock 
suitable for breeding. 

“ In the case of pedigree stock the proportion available must vary from 
time to time, and the exact proportion to be disposed of must be a matter 
of conference between the Secretary of tire Association and the owner of 
the station. , 

“ (c) To maintain the stud bucks supplied to hinr from the Central 
Breeding Station for the use of the breeding centres in his district. 

“ (d) Generally to assist the rabbit clubs in liis district. 

! " (e) Each centre shall be self supporting. 

! “ Generally speaking it will be found that one district bleeding-sta¬ 
tion will supply two or three Rural Districts, but that one station 01 even 
more will be required in each Urban District. 

"The Horticultural Sub-Committee will probably desiie to delegate 
the organization of rabbit-keeping in the neighbourhood of district bleeding 
stations to its local (District or other) Committee. Committees which adopt 
this course will probably dud it convenient to elect the keeper of the Dis¬ 
trict station as a member of their Committee. 

" The Department consider that the best way in which the Horticul¬ 
tural Sub-Committee can assist the Association will be to secure as soon 
as possible, through their Distiict and Village Committees, the formation 
of rabbit clubs in every village and small town in the county. 

"4. Rabbit Clubs, — Wherever a number of persons desire to keep 
rabbits co-operatively, they should form a rabbit club and either establish 
a 20-doe centre or become associated with such u centre already established 
in their immediate neighbourhood. All these clubs should affiliate with 
the National Utility Rabbit Association. The fee lor such affiliation for a 
club of 20 members or any fraction thereof is 5s. per annum. Clubs of 
more than 20 members shall pay a fee of 5s. per annum for every 20 members 
or part thereof, a club of 55 members will pay a fee of 15s, per annum. 
In addition, clubs may purchase shares at the rate of £1 per share. The 
affiliation fee carries with it the right to enjoy the privileges attaching to 
affiliation with the Association which are set out in paragraph 2. 

" Any person desirous of becoming a Vice-President of the Association 
may do so on payment of £10 10s. or a Life member on payment of £g g$. 
Anyone joining the Association as a member, Vice-rresident 01 Life mem- 
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ber will be entitled to purchase stock for breeding, together with such ma¬ 
terial as he may require, direct from the Central Breeding Station. 

“ Some time must elapse before keepers of 20-doe centres are in a 
position to provide rabbits required for keeping by members of their 
club, but during this period, and subsequently when necessary, they will 
be entitled to apply to the ioo-doe centre or the Central Breeding Station 
for a fair allocation of stock for this purpose. Similarly, a ioo-doe centre 
short of stock will be supplied direct from the Central Breeding Station in 
Iyondon, which will supply all the stock that may be required. It is im¬ 
portant that all rabbit clubs, both those already in existence and those to 
be formed, should affiliate with the National Utility Rabbit Association so 
that rabbit-breeding may be developed on national lines. 

" 3. Rabbit 'Club Rules. — Each rabbit club should be properly con¬ 
stituted with a Secretary and Treasurer and should have properly drawn- 
up rules. A draft set of rules will be sent from the Department for distri¬ 
bution to the subsidiary organizations of the Horticultural Sub-Committee. 
These are model rules, and are only meant to serve as a guide. New clubs 
may prefer to alter them to suit local requirements, but uniformity is very 
desirable. 

“ 6. Prices of Rabbits. — The National Utility Rabbit Association has 
been registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 
1913, and trading transactions which it carries on are undertaken in the 
interests of members and affiliated societies, and not with the object of 
making profit. The policy of the Association with regard to prices is to 
bring the utility rabbit within the reach of every cottager and allotment 
holder, but it must be remembered that the prices of the finest pedigree 
stock, as distinguished from the utility stock, must always be higher. The 
Association will fix a list of prices of utility rabbits to be supplied from the 
Central Breeding Station to the ioo-doe centres ; these prices will also rule 
for utility rabbits supplied from the ioo-doe centres to the 20-doe centres. 

" 7. General Information. — All associations should apply to the Food 
Production Department for pamphlets and leaflets on rabbit-keeping and 
breeding. ” 


SWEDEN. 


CO-OPERATIVE DAIRIES IN' 1916, —Stteriges officiella statisiik: Mcjerihantmng dr 1916 
av Kungl. statisiik centralbyfdn* Stockholm, 1918. 

Since 1890 brief statistics as to the production of dairies have appeared 
every five years in the series called “ Publications of tbe Royal Admi¬ 
nistration of Agriculture ”. Since 1913 these statistics have been notably 
extended and modified. By a royal order every person in the dairy in¬ 
dustry must furnish annual statistics as to his business. This material 
must be worked up and published by the Central Office of Statistics.* 

The dairies are of four different kinds. Co-operative dairies are asso- 
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ciations of milk producers for the utilization of their milk and sometimes 
also of milk supplied by others and for the sale of daily produce for the com¬ 
mon profit of members. The dairies of the domains are those which use 
milk derived exclusively or mainly from the proprietor's own fatms. Tile 
purchasing dairies treat milk and cream bought from outside sornees. In¬ 
termediate between these two latter categories are the purchasing dairies r 
of the domains which treat milk deiived from the propiietoi's byres, but 
also, and in greater proportion, milk bought elsewhere. These dilleiont 
sorts of dairies were distributed as follows in the country and in towns in 
19x6: 



Country 

Towns 

Total 

Co-operative dairies. 

630 

39 

6G9 

Dairies of the domains .... 

2G6 

X 

267 

Purchasing dairies of the domains. 

158 

3 

l6l 

Purchasing dairies. 

533 

68 

601 

Total in 1916 .... 

1.587 

rri 

1,698 

» » 1915 .... 

1.554 

109 

1,063 

') » 1914 . 

1 , 5 -ii 

xo6 

1,627 

» » 1913 . 

1 .537 

113 

i ,<150 


The number of suppliers of milk leached 103,318 ; and included 73,060 
suppliers of milk to the co-operative dailies and 30,255 suppliers to the 
other dairies. The staff of the dairies compiised 5,598 persons, namely 
2,414 men and 3,184 women. 

The quantity and value of the milk and cream supplied to the dairies 
are shown by the following figures: 


Milk Cream 


Co-opei ativc dairies 

Weight 

No. of 

1,000 kilogr. 

756,882 

Value 
in ciowns 

98,003,282 

Weight 

No. of 
x,ooo kilogr. 

J.017 

Value 
in crowns 

797,«)02 

Other dairies . ■ • 

368,047 

50,994,786 

313 

•*39.563 

Total 1916 . . 

1,124,929 

148,998,068 

1.330 

r.‘> 37>465 

» 1915 • • 

1,066,586 

122,247,065 

1,227 

910,414 

» 19x4 . f 

1,238,669 

112,749,732 

1,696 

1,082,800 

» 1913 ■ • 

1,274,108 

111,669,123 

3.198 

2 , 235 . 5-*5 


The average price per kilogramme of milk was 12.9 ore in the co -ope¬ 
rative and 13.9 ore in the other dairies. The price is lower in the co-ope¬ 
rative dairies because they often return skimmed milk and buttei-milk 
to the suppliers making no charge or a very email one. 
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Co-operative dairies 

Other dairies 

All dairies 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

j Value 


(xooo kg.) 

(1000 cr.) 

(1000 kg.) 

(rooo cr.) 

(xooo kg.) 

(1000 cr.) 

Uiiskt mined milk sold. 

108,849 

18,881 

66,493 

11,249 

175,342 

30,130 

Cream sold. 

15,788 

7,490 

4,488 

5,103 

*1,276 

,2.593 

Buttei. 

ai .979 

66,774 

6,266 

18,938 

28,343 

85,712 

Whey buttei. 

19 

48 

102 

250 

121 

298 

Cheese. 

3,594 

5,515 

I°, 0 I 3 

16,894 

13.607 

22,409 

Derivatives ol milk. 

Skimmed milk letumcd to sup¬ 

52 

56 

997 

1,14° 

1.049 

1,196 

plier without charge . , *• . 

131,560 

2,236 

2,094 

38 

133.654 

2,274 

Skimmed m J lk s >ld to supplier . 

306,926 

5.315 

75,559 

1,385 

382.485 

6,700 

Skimmed nrlk sold to otheis . 

Skimmed milk used to feed live 

81,954 

5.104 

49,847 

3 , 29 i 

131,801 

8,395 

stock... . 

2,223 

38 

15,212 

423 

17.435 

461 

Buttermilk. 

31,404 

934 

11,622 

386 

43.026 

1,320 

Whey. 

22,018 

175 

89,367 

738 

m.385 

913 

Total . . . 

— 

112,566 

— 

59,835 

— 

I 7 M 0 I 


Whole milk and cream are directly sold in far less proportionate quanti¬ 
ties in co-operative than in other dairies. Of 1,000 kilogrammes of milk 
and cream, it may be said that 141.9 kilogrammes of milk and 8.8 kilo¬ 
grammes of cream are sold in co-operative dairies, and 179.1 kilogrammes 
of milk and 12.1 kilogiammes :>f cream in other dairies. In this respect 
there is also a marked difference between country and town dairies. To 
trade in milk is often the principal objeet of the latter so that they convert 
only a small pait of their supply. But the manufacture of dairy produce 
is che chief object of coun fry dailies. The average price of -i kilogramme of 
unskimmed milk was 17. 3 ore in the co-operative and 16.9 ore m the other 
dairies. The difference between the average cost price and selling price 
of a kilogramme of unskimmed milk, that is to say the dairy's profit, was 
4.4 6re in the case of the co-operative and 3 ore in that of the other dailies. 

The manufacture of butter has had much more comparative import¬ 
ance in co-operative than in other dairies. In co-operative dairies 28.7 
kilogrammes of butter have been made for every 1,000 kilogrammes of 
milk and cream received, in the other dairies only 16.9 kilogrammes. The 
manufacture of every kilogramme of butter absorbs on an avciage 25.8 
kilogrammes of milk in co-operative and 26,1 kilogrammes in other dairies. 
To produce butter a total quantity of some 732 million kilogrammes of but¬ 
ter has been used. The average price of a kilogramme of butter has been 
3<>3 ore. 
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As regards cheesemaking, 7,821,118 kilogrammes of rich cheeses 
4,571,137 kilogrammes of semi-iich cheese and 537,557 kilogrammes of 
cheese which is not ticli have been produced, the juices being respectively 
193 ore, 140 ore and 100 ore a kilogramme. The cooperative dairies made 
4.5 kilogrammes of cheese for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk they re¬ 
ceived, the other dairies 29.4 kilogrammes. 

As regards their utilization of the skimmed milk there is an essential 
difference between co-operative and other dairies. The formes returned 
gratis 25.2 per c^nt. and sold at a low juice 58.7 per cent, of their skimmed 
milk f o the suppliers; the latter returned to them gratis only 1.5 per cent, 
ana sold them 52.9 j>ei cent. Of the residue, the co-operative dairies sold , 
15.7 per cent to the public and used 0.4 per cent, to feed live stock ; the 
other dairies appiopiiating 34.9 and 10.7 pei cent, to these respective ptn- 
jioses. The average price of a kilogiamme of skimmed milk sold to the 
suppliers was 1.8 ore, of a kilogramme sold to the public 6.4 ore, of one sold 
to feed stock 2.6 ore. 

The total expenses of co-opciative dailies amounted to 13,307,563 
crowns, or 17 crowns 35 ore for every 1,000 kilogrammes of milk aud cream 
they received. 


SWITZERLAND. 

THE SWISS PEASANTS’ UNION ANI) THE SWISS PEASANTS’ SECRETARIAT IN 
1917. — VtngtUme rapport annuel de l 1 Union sutsu da, pay whs ct dti St ct (tart at dt s pay 
sans suiss^s. 1917 Brougg, Sccrctaiial dos paysanssuibscs, 191 h. hvo, 14 \ pp 

At the beginning of 1917 the Swiss Peasants' Union comprised the fol¬ 


lowing 28 sections: 

x. Swiss Society of Agricultmc. 62,390 

2. federation of Agricultuial Societies, of R< manic Swit¬ 

zerland . 25,678 

3. Ticinese Society of Agiic lilt sue. 4,043 

4. Swiss Society ol Alpine Kconomy. 1,000 

5. federation of Agricultuial Co-opeialivc Soeietus ol 

fast Switzerland. 15,578 

6. federation of Agricultuial Co-operative Societies ol 

the Canton of Berne and neighbouring cantons . 20,000 

7. federation of Agricultuial Co-operative Societies ol 

Central Switzeiland. 4,200 

8. federation of Agricultuial Co-opciative Societies of 

North West Switzerland. 6,000 

9. Zurich federation of Agricultural Associations and Syn¬ 

dicates . 5,700 

10. Agricultuial Co-operative Society of Wmb. 140 

11. Swiss federation of the Syndicates of Breeders of l'i own 

Cattle. (,,087 
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12. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders 

of Brown Cattle. 2,496 

13. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Broedeis 

of Red and White Cattle. 12,892 

14. East Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Breeders oi 

Red and White Cattle. 1,200 

15. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates of Brecdeis of Black 

and White Cattle.. 500 

16. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North East Switzerland. 13.900 

17. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

North West Switzerland. 7.352 

18. Federation of Societies for Raising the Value of Milk 

in Central Switzerland. 3,500 

19. Federation of Cheesemaking Societies of St. Gall . . 1,000 

20. Federation of Cheesemaking and Dairy Societies of 

Argovia. 6,740 

21. I f edeiation of Cheesemaking Societies of Thurgovia . 2,000 

22. Dairy Federation of Vaud and Friburg. 7,269 

23. Deague of Peasants and Babourers of the Basle Country 1,000 

24. Federation of Argovian Peasants. 1,000 

25. Swiss Federation of Under-Foresters. 700 

26. Association of Horticulturist of Vaud. 90 

27. Swiss Union of Agriculturists’ Mills. 1,000 

28. Swiss Association of Concessionaries of Distilleries. . 680 

Total. . . 214,735 


The Swiss Peasants’ Union is thus at present composed of 28 sections 
which have altogether 214,735 members. There has been an increase 
in the membership of 16,974 members since the picceding year. Many 
agriculturists belong to several associations and theiefoie duplication must 
be taken into account in considering the total membership, but this none 
the less denotes a very satisfactory development on the pait of agricul¬ 
tural associations. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. — Official Year Booh of the 
Union of South Africa, No. 1, 1917. Pretoria, 1918. 

A general co-operative movement was initiated in Cape Colony in 
1905 when an Act was passed which authorized loans, not excelling the 
total sum of £150,000, to be made to farmers and viticulturists for the 
general purposes of agriculture. The government appointed an expert 
to organize the farmers, and in due course eighteen co-operative socio- 
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tics., namely niuc dairy companies and nine companies of wine pro¬ 
ducers, were established and were registered as limit «1 liability companies. 
In addition a few syndicates were formed for the purchase, with loans 
obtained from the government, of such requisites as fencing material, 
windmills and threshing machines to be used by the members of the 
syndicates in common. 

The hopes entertained of these various co-opei ative societies at their 
foundation have on the whole been disappointed. A few of the socie¬ 
ties are doing well and others are maintaining themselves with difficulty, 
but many have signally failed. 

To supplement the article on agricultural co-operation in South 
Africa, outside Cape Colony, which appeared in our issue for June 1918 (i), 
we give some comparative figures for the whole of the Union which refer to 
the years from iqn to 1916: 



1911 

1912 | 

1913 

19x4 

1915 

1916 

Numbers of societies. 

30 

i 

2 X 

21 

19 

18 

*9 

Membership on 31 December. . . . 

9 * 91 ® 

n.558 

12,159 

11,862 

10,648 

10,601 

Produce sold on behalf of members: 







Maize (No. of bags). 

759*000 

879,000 

033,4 *>2 

740,706 

919,891 

644/199 

Tobacco (lbs). 

1,246,076 

2 » 49 < 5 , 63 'i 

3 , 464.514 

2,000,000 

2,057,203 

*, 544,076 

Other goods (value). 

£ 108,000 

£ 104,000 

£ 87,434 

£ 90,746 

£ *07,039 

£ 76,159 

Value of machinery, etc, sold to 

£ 142,000 






members. 

£ 167,000 

£ 193,684 

£ 136,7x9 

£ 139,052 

£ 140,352 

boans from I*nd & Agricultural Bank j 
Amount (including interest) due on J 

£ 207,214* 

£ 234»*77 

£ 299,273 

£ 418,082 

£ 348,515 

£ 354,740 

31 December.] 

> 







- 





- 

(+) On 31 Match 1918. 


(i) I*agi<, tiJ iv. 









Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO INSURANCE 
AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


CANADA. 


INSURANCE AGAINST 1IAII. IN SASKATCHEWAN IN lyi 7 (1). — Canadian Finance, 
Vol. IX, No. 13, Winnipeg, 3 July 1918. 

The report recently placed before the directors of the Saskatchewan 
Hail Insura pee Association classified as follows the losses on which indem¬ 
nities were paid in 1917 : 

On 134,499 acres from 5 to 10 per cent, of damage was sustained; 

'■> 149,554 •> » 11 » 33 Va » » » 9 » 

» 84,793 » » 34 » 66 ®/ 3 » » » » » 

» 92,447 » » 67 »100 » 

The association received in 1917 some 5,000 claims covering 9353 
quarter sections. Only twenty claimants applied for a rcinspection after 
the first decision on their claims, and these twenty cates were satisfactorily 
settled without appeal to arbitration. 

The total area in respect of which claims for indemnification of losses 
due to hail were lodged with the association in 1917 measured 665,299 acres. 
Inspection shewed that m 204,016 acres or nearly one third of this area 
a loss of less than 5 per cent, had been incurred and no indemnity was 
therefore due. 


UNITED STATES. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAII, IN MONTANA. — Session Uaws of the Fifteenth EefusU- 
tive Assembly ol Montana, Chapter 169. 

An Act passed on 14 March 1917 has organized insurance against hail 
in Montana. 

In the first place a State Board of Hail Insurance is created. It con¬ 
sists of the State Auditor and ex officio Commissioner of Insurance, the 


(1) See our issues for May, August and November 1917, and January and May 1918. 
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Commissioner of Agriculture and Publicity who is .secretary of the Board, 
and tluec other members appointed by the governor from names submitted 
by the duly organized farmers’ societies having a membership throughout 
the State. This Board prepares a special form on which the puqxjses, 
scope and benefits of insurance against hail at the actual cost of the risk, 
as placed by this Act within the reach of all taxpayers, are explained in 
outline. Copies of this form are submitted by the County Assessor, 
when he makes the regular assessments of propeily, to each farmer 
in each county in the State who grows crops subject to injury by hail. 
Each faimer taxpayer indicates on the form he receives whether or not 
be wishes to become subject to the provisions of the Act. If such be his 
desire he fills in the form and files it in the office of the County Assessor no 
later than I June, and thus he becomes liable io pay the tax on lands grow¬ 
ing crops subject to injury or destruction by hail. This tax may not exceed 
60 cents an acre on lands sown with grain crop; or 25 cents an acre on lands 
sown with hay. 

The County Trea&uier in each county in the State keeps <dl monies 
he collects for hail insurance in a .separate fund called the 11 ill Insurance 
Fund, which he remits to the Stale Treasurer no later than 31 December 
of the year in which the monies are collected The St.de Ticasuur places 
all the monies he receives under this Act to the credit of a fund called the 
State Hail Insurance Fund, whence lie makes payments on warrant.’ drawn 
by the State Auditor by ordei of the State Board of Hail Insurance. If 
such wail ants be presented and there be no money in the fund to pay them, 
they are registered and tlieieaftei be 11 interest a 1 the rate of .| per cent, 
per annum until called for payment by the State Treasurer. 

The owners of lands woiked by others under lease or contract choose 
as to whether or not these lands arc subjected to taxation under this Act. 
The lessee may, if the landowner do not thus subject Hum, pay the tax for 
insurance against hail in cash, whereupon his oops receive the protection 
afforded by the Act. 

All lowes by hail to crops instiled under this Act arc rejxuted imme¬ 
diately by the owner of the crop.-,, his agent or attorney, to the St ate Board 
of Hail Insurance, which lcquiios the claimant to make a sworn .state¬ 
ment as to the losses he lias sustained, their causes and oilier points of 
interest, on especially provided forms. 

The Board of County Commissioners of each county in whi'-h a tax 
for insurance again.’! hail is levied appoints two appraisers, nominating 
them from a list submitted by the duly organized fanners’ societies. These 
two appraisers, together with a thud chosen and apixiinted by the State 
Board of Hail Insurance, appraise all losses by hail in the county and rejxnt 
their findings to the State Board of Hail Insurance, which examines and 
verifies the reports and fixes the amount of losses. 

When a loss by hail to crops iusured under this Act Iras been su >t,lined 
and its amount determined, the State Board of Hail Insuianec ccilifi.es 
the fact and arranges for eoinperic,ition. For this object it ascertains as 
sally in each year as is practicable the acieage under hay and grain and 
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subject to this Act on which the tax for insurance against hail has been le¬ 
vied. It thus discovers the total amount of such tax levied ; and it deducts 
thence io per cent, to allow for omissions of payments and costs of admi¬ 
nistration and appraisal, and then apportions the balance of the amount 
levied pro rata among all taxpayers subject to tlie Ad who have incurred 
loss by hail, their losses having been estimated in the manner alieady de¬ 
scribed. The Board orders the State Auditor to issue warrants on the 
State Hail Insurance Fund as payment for such losses; but such payment 
may not exceed $12 p?r acie in the case of grain and $5 per acre in the case 
of hay crops. 

Any taxpayer or association of taxpayers growing crops not specified 
in this Act, or other agricultural or horticultural products subject to in¬ 
jury by bail, may agree to accept the provisions of tlis Act and become 
subject thereto. The Board may then classify his risks and levy suitable 
payments from dim, whereupon he acquires a right to the benefits and pro¬ 
tection of insurance under the Act. 



Part III: Credit 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

RURAL PROPERTY AND THE MOVEMENT OF SALES 
AND MORTGAGES. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

EstadIstica AgrIcoia 11)15-1016. Minislerio de Ac^iciiltttra de la ReptSblica Aipcntina. 
Buenos Ayre c , fallercs qrAficus del Mini-tcrio de Ai>ricultura tit la N'ici'm, iQiy 


§ i. Population, railways, and agriculture. 

Whoever wishes to get an idea of the importance acquired by agricul¬ 
ture in Argentina, and of that which it is still susceptible of attaining, should 
take into consideration a few simple data which give a bird’s eye view of 
forty years of obvious development. 

This country has an area of 298,735,300 hectares. The population 
rose from 2,231,049 in 1872, to 3,158,434 in r888, to 3,054,911 in 1895, 
and to 8,288,779 in 1915. The cultivated area still only amounted to 
24,361,980 hectares in 19^5, but it must be noted that the figure for 1895 was 
4,892,004 hectares, 2,459,120 hectares in 1888, and 580,008 hectares in 1872. 
Wc thus sectliat the agricultural activity of the country lias gtown at a very 
rapid rate. Anti as the Argent ine Minist t y of Agi ietiltnre publishes sideby side 
with the data for the cultivated aiea t hose for the development of t ailways, 
we can but follow this timely comparison which shows that the opening 
up of means of communication keeps pace with the development of cultiva¬ 
tion. There also the figures speak clearly: in 1872 there were 8(4 kilo¬ 
metres of railroad ; in 1888 the figures rose to 7,045 kins., to 14,462 in 
1895, and to 34,782 kms. in 1915. I11 both cases the progress made is strik¬ 
ing, and when one reflects on the vast possibilities whu.li still exist there 
one can but foresee that their realization will be sure and rapid. 

If it were not outside of the scope of this study we could show outlie 
basis of official figures, that each crop taken singly has progressed in this 
wise. Viewed from the standpoint of rural property the following fads 
deserve attention: during the crop year 1915-1916 6,465,000 hectares weie 
under wheat, 1,597,000 hectares under flax, 1,009,000 lieetaies under oats, 
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and 3,697,850 hectares tinder maize. These four crops were grown on 
12,768,850 hectares, or T5.45 % of the total area of the country, and nearly 
50 % of the cultivated area. 


§ 2. Mode op occupation op the i,and and area op parms. 

As to the economic conditions under which cereals are raised the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture only supplies data on the area harvested, amounting 
to 8,280,809 hectares, including wheat, flax, oats, barley, and millet crops. 
This accounts for one third of the cultivated area. For this area under 
the staple crops information is available showing how it is divided be¬ 
tween farms worked under the direction of thoir owners and those worked 
by renters or metayers. These data refer to 76,955 hums, worked by 23,546 
owners, 43,968 renters, and 9,441 metayers, being respectively 30.60 %, 
57-73 % End 12.27 % °f the total. These percentages are those which 
hold good for the country as a whole, but there are regions in which they 
vary greatly. The variations may be shown by maximum and minim um 
figures. For instance the class of landowning farmers includes 20.90 % 
in the section north of the province of Buenos Ayres, and 36.38 % in the 
province of Entre Rios ; tenters vary from 38.56 % in the section north of 
the province of Buenos Ayres to 65 % in the Central Pampas; and the 
mttayer class goes from 6.97 % in the southern and central section 
(group x) of the Province of Buenos Ayres to 40.54 % in the northern sec¬ 
tion of that province. 

These figures refer to farms raising the staple crops mentioned which 
were harvested in 1914-1915. The 76,955 farms which come under this 
head are classified according to area as follows: 4,648 of less than 10 hec¬ 
tares ; 14,364 from xo to 25 hectares; 14,695 from 20 to 50 hectares; 16,160 
from 51 to 100 hectares ; 16,651 from 101 to 200 hectares ; 6,324 from 201 
to 300 hectares; 3.612 from 301 to 650 hectares; 355 from 651 to 1000 hec¬ 
tares; 146 of over 1000 hectares. We thus see that in 1914-1915 farms of 
from xoto 200 hectares were by far the most numerous, representing in round 
figures 80 % of the total number of farms under consideration. These stati¬ 
stics also show that, as a whole, in 1914-15, there were xi ,844 more farms in 
this group than in 1910-1911. But closer examination will show that the 
maximum was attained in 1912-1913 with 84,076 farms. Thus, when com¬ 
pared to that year, later figures show a tendency to decline, though since 
then the number of such faims has been slightly on the increase. Thus from 
76,212 to whiehit had fallen in 1913-13, it increased for the year under consi¬ 
deration by 743 units. This decline from the higher number attained in 1912- 
1913 holds good only for the provinces of Buenos Ayres and Entre Rfos. 
In the latter the number of these farms rose from 7,968 in 1910-1911 to 
12,420 in 1912-1913, since when it has steadily declined, falling to 11,335 
in 1914-X915. in the province of Buenos Ayres the 29,1x6 farms existing 
in 19x0-11 rose to 33,350 in 1912-1913, and then declined progressively 
to 25,828 in 1914-19x5, showing a diminution of 3,288 in a period of fottr 
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years. This phenomenon is explained if one consults the classification of the 
areas under faim belonging to this group [during the proceeding years (1). 
One then sees that in this province the number of farms the area of 
which did not exceed 650 hectares declined from i<)i2-ryij to 19x4-1915, 
while those of 651 to x,ooo hectares increased. The tendency is therefore 
towards large estates. But as we shall see the province of Buenos Ayres 
is somewhat of an exception in this respect. As to the nature of the occu¬ 
pancy it would seem that the category of renters is the one which is most on 
the increase. 

But before examining the question of the sale of rural propeity it is 
interesting to consult complete statistics which take into consideration all 
such property existing in the country. The commendable initiative in 
this direction taken by the Ministry of Agriculture in 1915-16 enables us 
to a great extent to do so. We find iu this publication 1) a table 
showing the division of rural property in the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, C6rdoba, and Santa Fe for 1914 with data for 1911 as a term 
of comparison, and dealing with eleven categories of rural propeity accord¬ 
ing to area; 2) a table showing the rural property in the province of 
Entre Rios iu 1915 grouped according to the same classification, with the 
more important data for 1905 ; 3) a table showing rural propeity in the 
pro\incc of Mendoza in 1914 with the situation in L<)iT, and in this ease 
the figures for properties of fiom 10 to 25 heclaics are proceeded by 
those for properties of from x to 4 hectares, and from 5 to 9 hectares. As 
will lx? seen, these are groups of which the alieady considerable importance 
has gone on increasing, rising from 3 2 % to 45 % of the total Knell of 
these tables contains a column of percentage ratios indicating the varia¬ 
tions in plus or minus which have occurred for the several groups of proper¬ 
ties from 19x1 to 1914, or from 1905 to 19x5 according to provinces. Aglanee 
at these five statements which we reproduce in two tables shows that 
the conclusions we came to concerning the farm lauds under staple crops 
still hold good when applied to the whole of the landed pioperlyof the 
agriculturally most important section of the count iy. If other data were 
needed to confirm this opinion it would suffice to borrow the following fiom 
the statistics which Wo are considering: of tile 76,955 farms tinder staple 
wops in 19x4-19x5, 73,585 were iu the four provinces of Buenos Ayres, 
CArdoba, Santa Ee, and Kilt re Rfos, distributed respectively as follows: 
25,828-21,844 - 14,578-- rr,315. 


(i) See under the tide ol the work Indicated as the '* otlidcil source ”, the years xox V14, 
andior of thesriiiu* periodical publication, Buenos Ayres, nji fmul loi^whieh w« constan¬ 
tly make u >e of 



Table 1 . — Division of rural property in the provinces of 
Buenos-Aircs , Cordoba, Santa Fe, in 1911 and in 1914, and of Entre Rios in 1905 and in 19x5. 
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• 67.045 62.119+ 7,9, 41.4S2 31.967 + 29,8 39 841 37.36oj+ 6,6 19.439 13.9S: 
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TabXvK II. — Division of ruyal property in the province of Mendoza, 
in uyii and in 1914. 



Division 
of pioperty 
- 


No. oi properties 

1914 1911 

i Hfterencc 

% 

from 

I to 

4 

hectares .... 

6,722 

5.093 

•1- 32.0 

)> 

5 » 

9 

» .... 

3.229 

2,224 

-1 45-2 

» 

10 » 

25 

» .... 

3.339 

2,198 

+ 5 i -9 

)' 

26 » 

50 

)> .... 

1.407 

938 

-!- 50.0 

» 

5 i » 

100 

« .... 

i,o6r 

632 

+ 67.9 

)> 

101 » 

200 

)' . . ♦ . 

680 

453 

+ 5 o,x 

» 

201 # 

300 

» . . . ., 

279 

168 

+ 66.1 

» 

301 » 

650 

» .... 

363 

309 

b 17-5 

» 

651 » 

1,250 

» .... 

202 

158 

27,8 

» 

1251 » 

2,500 

)) .... 

134 

T62 

- 4-9 

j> 

2501 » 

5,000 

» .... 

ir 3 

115 

- x .7 

» 

5001 » 

10,000 

»0) • • • • 

80 

50 

-1-600 


over 

10,000 

>(2) .... 

Totals . . 

238 

17,807 

137 

12, <>47 

b 73 7 

+ 413 


§ 3. Sauc of rtrai* properties. • 

The data given in the preceeding paragraph show at least the inten¬ 
sity of the movement taking place in rural property in Argentina. New 
holdings are being formed either by taking over new lands from the national 
domain, or by dividing up or reuniting lands already under cultivation. All 
this entails a constant ebb and flow of contracts which it is inteiesting to 
note, both as showing new purchases from the national domain and as 
showing the degree of the instability of the rural population, more especially 
as the upshot of it all is an increase in the leading crops and in the agri¬ 
cultural wealth of the country. As t he data given by the Ministry of Agii * 
culture indicate the area of lands sold and their value ycjir by year and 
for five-year periods, one can see the fluctuations, if any. 

During the decade 1906-3915, 85,781,932 hectares of land were sold for 
2,741,060,335 pesos of national money, i. e. at an average price of 32 pesos 
per hectare. These figures refer to two five-year periods with an area of 
47,884,030 hectares sold for 1,222,316,912 pesos, i . e . at an average of 25 
pesos per hectare, for the period from 1906 to 1910, and 37,897,902 hectaies 
sold for 1,5*8,734,423 pesos, or 40 pesos per hectare, for the period from 


(1) and (2). The increase in the number of pioperties extending over more than $,<*>• 
hectares is a result of the sale (if State lands and the subdivision oi private i»ioputk wt i 
conveyed in lots of an aiea not less than 5,000 hectares. 


3 
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1911 to 1915. Thus the area sold seems to have fallen on an average by 
2 million hectares a year, while the price per hectare has increased from one 
period to the other by 15 pesos. We shall see how this fl ictuation is made 
up, by utilizing the data referring to the two points under discussion from 
1906 to 1915. This series will be rendered yet more striking by adding 
thereto the data for the two previous years, 1904 and 1905. 


T\bi,e III. — 

Area and value of lands sold from 1904 to 19x5. 

Value 

Year 

Area 

Total value 

^ _ 

per hectare 

— 

hectare* 

pesos m/n (i) 

pesos m/n 

1904 .... 

11,038,299 

142,916,896 

12.95 

1905 ••• • 

16,290,947 

232,623,453 

14-27 

1906 .... 

10,794,875 

205,650,306 

19.05 

1907 .... 

7.527.935 

117,336,976 

15-58 

1908 .... 

7,286,899 

2x5,794,135 

29.61 

I909 .... 

8,572,387 

264,519,900 

30.85 

1910 .... 

13 , 701.934 

359,024,595 

26.19 

I9II .... 

11,149,253 

396,837,383 

35-59 

1912 .... 

8,559,248 

372,295,585 

43-49 

1913 .... 

6,636,237 

298,932,633 

45-04 

1914 . . .*. 

5,672,510 

232,756,195- 

41-03 

19x5 ..... 

5,880,654 

217,921,627 

37,02 


These data are too clear to need comment. They show for each }ear 
considered the situation of the sale of lands foi the whole country. We 
went back twelve years in order to show 1 he evolution which has given rise 
to the situation of 1915. This situation, to which we pay most attention, 
requires analysis for, as is known, the differences from province to province 
in Argentina are very great. We therefore give the detailed figures for 19x5 
for each province and territory. We fc.lj.all thus also see the actual value 
of the farm lands in the different parts of the country. 

Thus, the average price of lands sold in 19x5, which is 37.02 pesos, ac¬ 
quires its due significance when we see that in certain districts t he price is only 
1.9 peso, and in others 133 pesos per hectare. The intermediate prices show 
that in the provinces or territories of Neuqu 4 n, La Rioja, Chubut, Jujuy, 
Santiago del Estero, Santa Cruz, Tieira del Fuego, Rio Negro, Formosa, 
Chaco, Misiones, Mendoza, San Juan the price of land is notably below the 
average value of cultivated land for the whole country. In the territories 
or provinces of San Luis, Central Pampas and Salta, the price of land comes 
much nearer to this average, whereas in the provinces of C >rrientes, Tucu- 
m&n, Entre Rios, C6rdoba, Santa F 4 , and Buenos Ayres prices are much 
higher than the average, being in fact double and often quadruple. 


(x) National money. 
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TVBEE IV — 4rea and price of lunch sold in I <>r 5 b\' piovunes 
and territories. 


Provinces 

Number 

Area 

and 

ot 

ol 

territories 

estates 

hnds sold 

sold 

Ik ctares 

Buenos Avres • . 

2,1",8 

131,270 

Santa Fe. 

1,632 

■59 C> 779 

C'rdoba . 

2,101 

-n ,796 

Kntf e Rios .... 

670 

02,2^8 

Corrientes .... 

7 

2,036 

Tueum&n .... 

566 

11,159 

Mendo7a . . . 

g|R 

9i8,y>8 

San Juan . . . 

120 

M,6|0 

San I,uis . . 

198 

172,7S 8 

Santiago del Fbtoro 

* 2 66 

470,010 

I^a Rioja . 

36 

71,910 

Salta . . . 

30 

10I.S7X 

Jujuy . 

T 5 

|0,0(>I 

Catamarca . . 

187 

27 r ,055 

Central Pampas . 

501 

to^,367 

Rio Negro .... 

128 

2 | %0«)2 

Neuqu&i . . 

sr> 

n-3,719 

Chaco . 

76 

88,r<)i 

Mislones . . . 

17 

11,018 

Formosa . . . 

TO 

M /1 

Chubut . . * 

15 X 

. ni,oro 

Santa Ciu 7 

55 


Tien a del Fuego . 

17 

18< ),)(»(> 

Aides . 

—. 

* 

Totals . . 

10,118 

s,880,611 


Avei «»e 
area 

Total 

Av< ur * 
value 

V due 
pci 

or 

valu< 

pci estate 

huture 

estates sold 

pesos 

sold 

pcstn 

hectare, 

m/11 

peso* m/n 

m/n 

— 

— 


—■ 

2J2 

70,015,007 

tmh 

XU 

3t>7 


28,803 

7« 

198 

|6 

x l,6oi 

71 

137 

e,i77,Sos 

0,667 

7i 

20 r 

87,151 

u t \ 7 C> 

4-’ 

7« 

2,131,918 

* M7M 

17 

968 

18,Son,1(3 

xo,«?t 

20 

788 

’,oi >,3<)8 

16,760 

21 

3|6 

1,997,991 

o,17" 

27 

1,703 

1,111,7” 

i>,sr 

6 0 

2,081 

111,97! 

Op’O 

•1 > 


V9«,tt>> 

mo,<)|8 

1’ 

2,97- 

’"i, tS« 

x 1,711 

> 5 

Moo 

151,19 5 

2,858 

1 0 

677 

1 ’,fio’,7’i 

2Vi(> 


1.89* 

■’,897,077 

■’ *,9 >5 

11 0 

’,?7o 

)8l,|S1 

5,107 

16 

1,100 

1,79 *,1 59 

!1,i8<> 

10 

7<u 

2 ’(>,17S 

1 >. )'8 

10 

M7 

V*, |8l 

t,9|8 

I > 

V‘»s 

1,719,1’! 

n, 197 

5 1 

n,ioS 

), l‘)0,l V ) 

100,0* 1 

« 7 

h,t n 

t. 

10;,010 

0 7 


.’I7,9JI,9.>7 

»0 # 0l6 

« 

17 o« 


We will also take into account, as advised by tli*' statistics prepaied 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, another factor in estimating the sales ol 
rural estates, classifying them according to area, and giving as a toim <>t 
comparison the data on this head for 19x4, 
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Tabi,k V. - Number of farms sold, according to area. 


Total area 

Number of farm's becUies 



dais ol farm 


1915 

«<U 4 

191s 

1914 

From 

l I to 

25 hectares 

4,160 

4.371 

40,286 

41,164 


26 to 

50 

)> 

1.389 

i. 5*9 

52,685 

58,348 

» 

51 to 

100 

)) 

1.392 

1,307 

107,895 

100,924 

)) 

101 to 

150 

» 

634 

616 

78,390 

76,691 

)) 

151 to 

200 

)) 

503 

473 

90,444 

84 , 52 X 

» 

201 to 

250 

» 

291 

244 

65,090 

54,234 

)) 

251 to- 

300 

)) 

250 

200 

68,307 

55,409 

» 

301 to 

400 

)) 

272 

. 274 

94,508 

96,579 

)) 

401 to 

500 

)) 

179 

158 

81,852 

72,054 


50X to 

1000 

)> 

464 

360 

^21,260 

250,178 

» 

over 

xooo 

)) 

884 

806 

4,879,867 

4,782,408 



Totals , 

« • * 

10,418 

10,328 

5,880,654 

5,672,510 


We thus see that in 19x5 90 more farms were sold than in 19x4. This 
is an increase of no great import as in 1913 the number of farms sold was 
10,488; but it should be noted that the number was only 9,873 in I9i2 ; 
The total area was 8,559,248 hectares in 1912, 6,636,237 hectares in 19x3*. 
5,672,510 hectares in 19x4, and 5,880,654 hectares in 1915. At first sight 
it would seem that the average area of lands sold had considerably declined, 
and this is confirmed by calculations, for we see that this average area 
was 876 hectares in 1912, 632 hectares in 1913, 549 hectares in 1914, and 
564 hectares in 1915. The fact is that, on the wsole, most of the farms sold 
are of smaller or average size, and the number of farms of more than 1,000 
hectares sold since 1912 has been on the decline; in 1912 the number of such 
sold was 1196. The three last categories have declined since that year 
by 343 units, while the number of units in the other categories has 
increased by 888. 

But we should not be justified in concluding from this that a funda¬ 
mental change is taking place. The number of persons who own land is 
certainly growing; but it is none the less true that the number of very large 
estates is still so considerable that in 1915 they accounted for a large 
portion of the cultivated area since those which changed hands during that 
year represented over 20 per cent. 

If we classify these estates according to their value we obtain a table 
of notable economic interest. The data we can give present considerable 
variety and include a scale of fourteen ascending values. 
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Table VI. - Sales in 1915 of rural properties classified according to value -_ 







Numbei 

ol estates 

Value 

pt so» in/n 

Class of property according 
to value 


1915 

1914 

If)!. 4 ! 

1914 * 

less than 


1,000 pCSOS 

1,722 

1,54“* 

810,409 

717,111 

from 

1,001 

to 

2,000 

» 

i.549 

1,523 

2,294,610 

2,243,589 

» 

2,001 


5,000 

» 

2,036 

2,205 

7,262,739 

7.758,368 

)) 

5,ooi 

» 

10,000 


1,671 

1,785 

12,645,611 

I 3 .- 117,390 

» 

10,001 

)> 

20,000 


1.510 

1,388 

22,468,246 

20,589,(148 

» 

20,001 

m 

30,000 


710 

645 

17,81)0,906 

16,207,345 

)> 

30,001 

>/ 

40,000 

)> 

417 

380 

14,877,969 

13.540,72<> 

» 

40,001 

)) 

50,000 

)> 

226 

206 

10,328,617 

0 , 348,172 

)> 

50,001 

)i 

100,000 

)> 

• 4Ji 

460 

30,826,146 

32,7< ><>,316 


100,001 

» 

150,000 

)) 

127 

128 

15,890,854 

15,886,729 

» 

150,001 

) 

200,000 

» 

75 

82 

13 ,. 365.870 

14.283,769 

)> 

200,001 

» 

500,000 


i2 r 

133 

37.430, M3 

4i.8ro.745 

» 

500,001 

» r,000,000 


34 

Ill 

*•*,817,476 

22,580,3,8.5 


over 


1,000,000 


. « 

14 

8,957.6'' 

21,641,223 




Totals . . 

, 

10,637 

10,524 

217,921,627 

2,52,750,195 


In this classification of estates according to value, as in the classification 
according to area, we give as a term of comparison the data for 1914. As to 
the figures for the number of estates sold both in 19x5 ami in 1914 it will 
be noted that they do not fully correspond with those foi tire classification 
accordingto area. Obviously this is only apparent in comparing the totals. 
We have : total number of estates sold in 1915 classified acconling to area 
10,418; total number of estates sold in 1915, classified act aiding to their 
value, 10,637 5total * n I 9 I 4 according to area, 10,328; total in 1914 
according to value, 10,524. There is no mistake in this. The 
study of the official statistics for 1913-14 shows llral it may happen 
that a certain number of estates do not appear in the statistics on area 
and appear in the statistics on value. The aspect under which the 
phenomenon of the sale of rural properties presents itself is not modified 
thereby; the statistics of estates classified according to value only add to the 
accuracy of the otheis. The increase in the total number of (“states 
sold in 1914 as compared with 1915 is seen to be 113 instead of 90 as was 
shown by the estates classified according to area. Kvon if this vaiialiou 
of'23 units referred to the category of big estates, it would not alter the 
fact that the total area of lauds sold in 1915 still exceeds that sold in 
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1914. Now the total value of these estates in 1915 is at least 14 million 
pesos less than in 19x4. Therefore it was the less valuable estates for which, 
as a rule, the demand was highest. Indeed, we see that in 1915 estates 
valued up to 2,000 pesos exceeded by 206 the number for 1914. On the 
other hand the number of estates valued from 2001 to 10,000 pesos declin¬ 
ed by 283. Then, the four categories including estates 10,001 to 50,000 
pesos increased by 334. Finally, properties belonging to the other catego¬ 
ries, valued at from 50,001 to over one million pesos, have declined as fol¬ 
lows : from 50,001 to too, 000 pesos, 29 less; from 100,001 to 150,000 pesos, 
one less; from 150,001 to 200,000 pesos, seven less; from 200,001 to 
500,000 pesos, twelve less ; and over one million pesos, six less. 

The category from 500,001 to 1,000,000 pesos is the only exception to 
this decline as 34 such estates, were sold in 1915 against 31 in 1914. If we 
go back to the statistics for 1912 we can see this tendency delineate itself 
clearly. In 1914 sales were effected of 1,542 estates valued at less than 1,000 
pesos, against 1,401 in 1913 ; of 1,523 estates valued at from 1,001 pesos to 
2,000 pesos against 1,450 in 19I3; of 2,205 estates valued at from 2,001 to 
5,000 pesos against 2,193 in 1913 ; of 1,785 estates valued at from 5,001 to 
‘iO.ooo pesos against 1,769 in 1913. On the other hand, in the same year,i,388 
sales were registered of estates valued at from 10,001 to 20,000 pesos, in¬ 
stead of 1,529 in 19x3 ; of 645 estates valued at from 20,001 to 30,000 pesos 
instead of 726 in 19x3; of 206 estates valued at from 40,001 to 50,000 pesos 
instead of 258 in 1913 ; of 460 estates valued at from 50,001 to 100,000 pe¬ 
sos instead of 545 in 1913; of 128 estates valued at from 100,001 to 150,000 
pesos instead of 184 in 1913; of 82 estates valued at from 150,001 to 200,000 
pesos instead of 102 in 1913 ; of 133 estates valued at from 200,001 to 500,000 
pesos instead of 142 in T913; of 31 estates valued at from 500,001 to one mil¬ 
lion pesos instead of 49 in 1913; and of 14 estates valued ot over one million 
pesos instead of 23 in 1913. On all estates of a value exceeding 10,001 pe¬ 
sos the number of sales in 1914 shows a decrease as compared to the figures 
for 1913. The only exception to this rule is for estates belonging to the 
group valued at from 30,001 to 40,000 pesos, of which 380 were sold in 1914 
as compared to 376 in 1913. The categories which showed a decline in 
the number of sales in 1913 as compared to 1912 were those embracing es¬ 
tates valued at from 30,001 to over one million pesos. 

It is thus clear that during the four-year period 1912-1915 there has 
been an ever growing demand for the less costly estates. 

These remarks are in conformity with the conclusions on this head to 
which statistics point. At least, it seems to us that the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture of Argentina wished to synthesise these tendencies by attributing 
special importance to rural properties sold of less than 300 hectares, and to 
those valued at less than 5,000 pesos. We reproduce these data in two ta¬ 
bles, preserving the division by provinces and territories, which is of im¬ 
portance more especially in the case of a matter of detail such as this is ; 
and which, moreover, only confirms the deductions we had already drawn 
from more generalised data. 
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Table VII. — Sales of rural properties of loss than 300 hectares in iyi$. 


Fi evinces 
and tcrutoncb 

Number 
of propel tu. a 

Aren 

hutiics 

Buenos Ayres. 

i,8xr 

107,185 

Santa Fe. 

i,.l 85 

119,129 

Cordoba . 

1,904 

T* 9 > 48 j 

Entre Rios. 

598 

36,191 

Corrientes . 

4 

200 

Tucum&n.•. 

543 

6,834 

Mendoza. 

859 

15,963 

San Juau . 

. TOO 

4 , 5 -^ 

San Eufs. 

419 

JMJ r 

Santiago del Esterc. . . . 

133 

10,700 

Ea Rioja. 

19 

2,647 

Salta. 

14 • 

1,359 

Jujuy. 

11 

.{65 

Calamarca ... . . . 

*35 

4 . 3 ,) - J 

Central Tampa • . . 

1-7 

29,446 

Rfo Negro . 

u >5 

5,797 

Neuqu 4 n. 

26 

223 

Chaco '.. 

44 

3 ,<H 4 

Misioneb. 

16 

<)i8 

Formosa. 

9 

r -3 73 

Chubut . 

5 i 

3,-’82 

Santa Cruz. 

Tierra del Eucgo. 

. 

** ~ 

Totals . . 

8,619 

5 ‘> 3 ,i 67 


If we go back from 1915 to 1912 we find the following for Iho sales of 
rural properties of loss than 300 berimes: Number of pjopeiiio.s in 1914, 
8,729 ; in T9T3, 8,86o ; and in 1912, 7,737. Area of piopcrtios 471,083 Iwr • 
tares in 1914; 497,693 hectares in 1913 ; and 448,279 bed ales in 1912. If 
we take the-average of the area of this group of lands sold timing the fom 
years under consideration we find: average area, 57 hectares in 19x2,56 hec¬ 
tares in 1913, 53 hectares in 19x4, and 58 hectares in 19x5. This slight 
fluctuation, after which conditions return pretty neatly to what they wore 
at the start, shows that we are considering a really well selected gioup of 
much significance, which allows of conclusions width compute what 
we said in paragraph I of this study on properties of from 10 to 200 
hectares. 
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Table VIII. — Sales of rural properties valued at less than 5000 pesos min 

in 1915. 


Provinces and territories 

Buenos Ayres. 

Santa Fd. 

C6rdoba. 

Entre Rios. 

Corrientes. 

Tucum&n. 

Mendoza. 

San Juan . 

Sau Buis. 

Santiago del .listero . . . 

Ea Rioja. 

Salta. 

Jujuy. 

Catamarca. 

Central Pampas. 

Rio Negro. 

Neuqudn. 

Chaco. 

Misiones. 

Formosa. 

Chubut . 

Santa Cruz . 

Tierra del Fucgo. 

Totals . . . 


Number 
of propel ties 

Value 
pCbOb m/u 

688 

2,016,968 

411 

1,217,758 

1,316 

1,223,138 

. 386 

863,548 

3 

r,945 

515 

584,780 

471 

1,0x7,930 

58 

136,756 

383 

425,631 

163 

271.993 

21 

49,290 

166 

222,319 

35 

. 52J50 

169 

172,163 

283 

621,746 

49 

105,684 

35 

58,555 

42 

92,049 

10 

21,280 

6 

7,4o8 

77 

210,702 


5.307 10,372,818 


The data for the number of rural properties valued at less than 5,000 
pesos m/n sold during the four years which have served us as terms of com¬ 
parison are: 5,287 properties in 1914; 5,044 in 1913; 4,051 in 1912; their 
total value amounted to 10,711,308 pesos in 1914; 10,532,723 pesos in 
1913; and 8,843,606 pesos in 1912. That gives an average of 2,183 pesos 
per holding in 1912, of 2,088 pesos in 1913, of 2,026 pesos in 1914 and of 
1,954 pesos in 1915. As the value per hectare had increased that necessa¬ 
rily implies a reduction in the average area of the holdings sold. We 
are thus brought by a different reasoning to the same conclusion as before. 
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§ 4. MORTOAOE ENCUMBRANCES ON KURU, PROPERTY IN I«)15 

Another bide of the conditions of rural properly remains to be consi¬ 
dered, as we should obtain bttl an incomplete idea if we neeleclcd llie data 
on rural mortgages. In this field we will again follow the method of the 
Ministry of Agriculture of Argentina and the data supplied us by its stati¬ 
stics. Thus we will note fiist of all the mortgages placed on rural hold¬ 
ings during the ten years from 1906 to 1915. and then see what iratiou of 
this total belongs to each of the five-year periods 1906-1910 and 1911-1915. 
As a term of comparison we will note that the mortgages for the ten years 
1904-19x3 were placed on 73,936,661 hectares for a value of 1,826,829,913 
pesos m/n, figures arrived at as follows: five year period 1904-1908, aiea 
mortgaged 34,443,192 hectares for 534,353.497 pesos m/11; five year period 

1909- 1913, area mortgaged 39,493,469 hectares for 1,292,476,416 pesos m/11. 
The mortgages for the ten year period 1905-19T4 weic on 76, 291,893 
hectares for 2,034,900,587 pesos m/n, or : five year period 1905-1909, aiea 
mortgaged 34,356,708 hectares for 634,644,623 pesosni/11 ; five year period 

1910- 19x4, area mortgaged 41,935,185 hectares for 1,400,255,964 pesos m/n. 
The mortgages for the ten yeai*])Ciiod 1906-1915 were against an area of 
75,373> I 52 hectares for 2,086,388,631 pesos m/n, i. c .: live year period 1906 
1910, area mortgaged 34,368,281 hectares, for 751,974,633 pesos n/11; five 
year period 1911-1915, area mortgaged 41,004,871 hectares for X ,334,413,998 
pesos m/n. 

The following table shows the figuies for each year. 

Table IX. — Mortgage cncnmbrawcs on rar»l properties from 1904 to 


Year 

Area moitgugcd 
hectares 

Value 
l«so> m/n 

1904 . . . 

. . . 6,252,277 

57,742,148 

1905 .... 

• • • 7 > 0 3 , )>. 5- J 7 

77,810,140 

1906 .... 

. . . 6,229,550 

107.605,363 

1907•. . . . 

• • • 7 . 54 r >. 0 »-i 

131.643,-55 

1908 .... 

• • 7 * 466.397 

136,77^.36- 

1909 ... . 

• • • 5.665,791 

158,416,336 

1910 .... 

• • • 7 . 550 . 56 t 

218,751,415 

1911 .... 

• • • 8,919.658 

-281,137,532 

19x2 .... 

. . . 10.515,712 

348,573,331 

1913 • • • • 

• • • 7 . 8 j ^/>35 

275,058,857 

1914 .... 

. . . 8,107,519 

275,831,812 

19x5 .... 

• • • 5 . 5 - 9.357 

142,902,415 
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We give below a table for 1915 showing the mortgages classified accord¬ 
ing to area and compared to the three previous years, 1912, 1913, 1914. 
This is of special interest as 1912 secmsto marka maximum after which the 
area mortgaged and thesums paid declineprogressively until 1915. It should 
be noted that 1912-1913 was the year wit h t he largest number of farms under 
staple crops, which are those most suited for raising mortgage loans, as 
they afford better sccuiity than do lands put to other uses. 


Tabi,E X. - Rural mortgages classified according to area 
from 1912 to 1915. 


Gass of Farm 

Number of Farms 


Area in hectares 


19x2 

1913 

X 9 I 4 

19*5 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

From 1 to 25 hectai'.*s 

I.296 

1-355 

1.559 

1.106 

14.346 

15.651 

17.540 

12.372 

» 26 to 50 

» 

655 

. 668 

607 

533 

24.919 

25.4H 

26.984 

20.266 

» 51 to IOO 

» 

728 

84I 

878 

568 

57.886 

65.558 

66.563 

44.120 

» 10110150 

9 

386 

427 

474 

304 

47*732 

52.502 

57-623 

38.046 

» 15110200 

» 

389 

342 

348 

301 

70.224 

60.787 

66.633 

53.292 

a 201 to 2 50 

9 

231 

,218 

225 

166 

52.161 

48.434 

50.102 

37-487 

» 251 to 300 

9 

181 

171 

207 

147 

49.228 

47-436 

57.201 

40.704 

» 301 to 400 

» 

311 

305 

321 

185 

110.348 

107.560 

iix.492 

64,099 

» 401 to 500 

9 

191 

214 

210 

145 

86.226 

96.974 

94.884 

65.216 

» 501toiooo 

9 

586 

513 

486 

365 

423.846 

364-693 

346.281 

261.443 

Over loox 

9 

1.578 

989 

1*129 

709 

9 . 578.796 

5.947.629 

7 .I 75.864 

4.892.432 

totals . 


6.532 

6.043 

6.559 

4.53* 

10.515.712 

i 

6.832.635 

8.071.030 

5 . 529.357 


The greatest number of mortgages were taken out against holdings of 
from I to 25 hectares, yet, as is natural, this is the class which givfes the small¬ 
est mortgaged area. In the case of this category both these data increased 
continuously from 19x2 to 1914, but in 1915 they fed below the figures for 
X912. This holds good for all categories of farms up to an area of 150 hec¬ 
tares, Except for those of from 26 to 50 hectares, of which the number in 
1914 fell below that for 1912, although the area mortgaged was larger than 
at this latter date. The data for farms of from 151 to 250 hectares fall and 
rise alternately from one year to another but in such wise that the figures 
for 1915 are distinctly lower than those for 1912. The same fluctuations 
occur for mortgaged farms of from 251 to 400 hectares, but the highest 
figures are those for 1914. Mortgaged farms of from 401 to 500 hectares 
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are most numerous and show the largest area in T913, aJter which year 
thefiguresdeclineuntilini9i5 they were below the level attained in 1912. 
The figures for farms of from 501 to 1000 hectares reached their maximum in 
1912 and declined steadily until 1915. Those for mortgaged farms of over 
1001 hectares have fluctuated up arul down as in the case of other catego¬ 
ries but always tending to a decline both in number and area. This leads 
us to note that the number of farms mortgaged has declined nearly 30 per 
cent., and the area mortgaged nearly 50 per cent. Thus the number of 
small farms mortgaged is increasing, while those on farms of more than 
300 hectares are declining. We should not forget that during this period 
the pefeentage of small farms in the country as a whole has been growing, 
so much so that it was logical to foresee the general conclusions to be drawn 
from the returns for the sales of farms and the mortgages which encumber 
them. 


Table XI. — Rural mortgages, classified, according to value of Farms from 

icjT2 to 1915. 


Faims clobsihed 



N *' of loans 



Value in ptsos m/u 

by value 


X9Z2 

19x3 

1914 

19x5 

1912 

X913 

1914 

Less than 

x.000 pesos 

H9 

92 

X20 

X34 

103.247 

57.296 

72.4X7 

Fromi.ooi to 

2.000 

> 

437 

532 

708 

019 

7I7.30X 

826.607 

1.113.016 

» 2.001 to 

5.000 

> 

99* 

1.200 

1.425 

1.076 

3.845.H6 

4.524*040 

5.3x3.254 

» 5.001 to 

10.000 

» 

1.139 

x .?43 

1.3X3 

9X9 

9.024.834 

9.9X4.4X3 

10.306.533 

» 10.001 to 

20.000 

a 

x.148 

1.039 

1.100 

753 

17.847.7^0 

16.138.232 

17.025.278 

a 20.001 to 

30.000 

» 

630 

503 

508 

288 

15*928.3x1 

13,197.618 

i3.20T.52x 

» 30.001 to 

40.000 

a 

393 

271 

268 

159 

I4.X53*585 

9.838.63, 

9.760,267 

» 40.001 to 

50.000 

» 

3<>7 

246 

267 

130 

14.4 29.956 

lt.570.516 

12.542.853 

» 50.001 to 

100.000 

a 

705 

512 

489 

263 

53.441*231 

37,844.166 

37.016.342 

» 100.001 to 

150.000 

a 

250 

188 

178 

93 

ir.544.809 

?3.779.900 

24,279,128 

» 150.001 to 

200.000 

a 

146 

102 

105 

7i 

26.175.035 

28.448.367 

xH.569,93<* 

»200.001 to 

500,000 

a 

267 

182 

171 

98 

8t.172.7u 

57.?55 140 

5x.6T2.632 

» 500.001 to 1.000.000 

a 

31 

36 

45 

20 

36.025.326 

25.297.790 

32.847.054 

Ovei 1.000.000 

a 

24 

17 

20 

6 

44.l6r.549 

57.286.048 

44.X57.95l 


Totals 

a 

6.632 

6.163 

O717 

i.029 

318.573 331 

285.958.857j 

2/j bj 1,843 


1915 


78.891 
963.62O 
3.V68.686 
7 290.862 
u.354,920 
7.390.823 

5 * 75**733 
6.080.043 
. £9940.981 
XI,6^0,910 
X2.210.118 

X4.9j6.8ii7 

9.485.671 

142.90244*, 
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The study of rural mortgages according to the value of the farms shows 
the same phenomenon under a different foim. The totals given above are 
somewhat higher than those in the previous table. This difference may be 
due to returns drawn up on a somewhat different method, or to the fact 
that some sections do not transmit their data to the registrar, but forward 
them subsequently to some other service, which utilizes them. As these 
differences from one year to another are inconsiderable, and keep within 
limits which are constant, the results cannot be considered to be invali¬ 
dated by an error which falsifies the aspect of things. 

From 1912 to 1915 therewas a falling off in the number of mortgageson 
all classes of farms except those valued at from 1,001 to 5,000 pesos. . Even 
if we lump together farms of less than 1,000 pesos, of from 1,001 to 2,000 
pesos, and of from 2,001 to 5,000 pesos, it will be seen that this group of 
farm mortgages included 245 units more in 19x5 than in 19x2. All the farms 
of from 5,001 to r million pesos and more encumbered by mortgages weie 
in 1913 2,248 fewer than in 1912.• And the number of mortgages declines 
as the value of the estates considered increases. A comparison of tables XI 
and XII clearly shows that the relation between the area and price of 
small farms is not absolute in the case of general data for so vast a country, 
in which the value of land from one region to another may vary by from 
1.9 pesos to 133 pesos, as is shown by Table IV. This undoubtedly explains 
why in the matter of mortgage encumbrances; 1) the number of farms of 
relatively small area has declined, while the number of farms of relatively 
small value has increased; 2) the number of estates of high value has decli¬ 
ned more than that of estates covering a large area. 

This, however, does not in the least detract from the importance, both 
for sales and mortgages, of farms of less than 300 hectares, and of those en¬ 
cumbered with mortgages for less than 5,000 pesos. 

Tables XII and XIII show in this respect the special conditions of the 
several provinces. 
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Table XII. — Mortgage encumbrances on farms of less than 300 hectares. 



Number of farms 


Area — in hectares 


Provinces and territories 

* 9*3 

I914 

1915 

1913 

1914 

IQIS 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

—* 

—• 

Buenos Ayres. . 


1,432 

920 

137,026 

113,842 

75,198 

Santa Fe . . . . 

354 

355 

408 

33,292 

32,464 

38,320 

C6rdoba .... 

476 

812 

628 

51,161 

79>°35 

61,163 

Entre Rfos . . . 

415 

507 

249 

39,902 

5 i, 49 1 

23.730 

Corrientes.... 

5 

I 

r 

641 

210 

19 

Tucumdn .... 

105 

1X0 

88 

5 ,i 53 

3,623 

3 ,h 6 

Mendoza .... 

559 

798 

477 

20,527 

31 , 7.88 

15,470 

San Juan .... 

105 

102 

87 

« 4 ) 89 ® 

4,137 

5,590 

Sanl/ufs .... 

32 

7 * 

. 28 

. 3,522 

3,201 

2,486 

Santiago del Es- 

* 

tero ..... 

_ 

3 * 

55 

__ 

1,966 

4,849 

I# Rioja .... 

— 

10 

1* 

— 

336 

13 

Salta. 

6 

10 

3 

8 77 

IJ72 

37 

Jujuy. ...... 

7 

13 

3 

596 

914 

430 

Catamarca . . . 

t6 

XI 

9 

, 387 

177 

227 

Central Pampas . 

307 

107 

96 

10,834 

io .353 

11,388 

Rfo Negro . . . 

5 ® 

41 

30 

5.856 

3,484 

2,188 

Neuqudn .... 

2 

2 

24 

24 

341 

293 

Chaco . 

8 

5 

13 

987 

247 

1,402 

Misiones..... 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

239 

Formosa . ■. . . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

240 

Chubut. 

1 

2 

3 

100 

' 150 

159 

Santa Cruz . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tierra del Fuego 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

4,022 

* 

4 , 42 i' 

3,126 

315,779 

338,931 

246,197 

Total 1912 . . . 

3.866 

Total 1912 

316,496 
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Tabu* XIII. — Moitgag? encumbtances on farms far amounts smalhr than 

5000 pe\o\ in/n 


Numlx 1 of farms Amount — pesos m/n 11 


Provinces and tern tones 

19 X 3 

1914 

19x5 

19 X 3 

1914 

X 9 I 5 

— 

— 

— 


““ 

■“ 


Buenos Ayies . . 

718 

625 

472 

2,220,661 

1,846,529 

1,435,772 

Santa F6 . . . . 

132 

127 

179 

455.936 

423,228 

588,641 

C6rdoba .... 

185 

445 

367 

625,464 

2,298,501 

1,026,565 

Entre Bios . . . 

287 

357 

197 

757.095 

970,509 

485,957 

Corrientes. . . . 

3 

2 

I 

9,000 

7,808 

1,300 

Tucumin .... 

72 

72 

65 

165,918 

169,672 

116,7x1 

Mendoza . . . 

205 

302 

240 

530,666 

876,935 

627,135 

San Juan. \ . 

49 

60 

56 

130,483 

158,818 

163,744 

San Buis .... 

35 

• 56 

25 

94.328 

153,868 

59,861 

Santiago del Es- 
tero. 

_ 

38 

26 

— 

99.983 

84,314 

Ea Rioja .... 

— 

4 

I 

— 

10,200 

3,ooo 

Salta. 

39 

59 

45 

99.625 

56,264 

99.750 

Jujuy. 

14 

17 

17 

37.509 

47,848 

31,132 

Catamarca . . . 

12 

13 

12 

35.094 

39,863 

25.429 

Central Pampas . 

52 

55 

58 

168,424 

154,578 

. 153.374 

Rio Negio. . . . 

10 

14 

14 

40 J-IO 

56,000 

38,377 

Neuqu6n .... 

• 2 

i 

24 

3 600 

3,1x3 

18,069 

Chaco. 

5 

5 

13 

19,500 

16,200 

35,145 

Misiones. 

— 

— 

2 

— 

5,000 

5,000 

Formosa .... 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5,<>oo 

Chubut . 

4 

2 

4 

I 7>500 

8,500 

6,921 

Santa Cniz . . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tierra del Fuego 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

1,824 

2,253 

1,829 

5 , 4 * 0,943 

7,498,4x7 

5,011,197 


Total 1912 . . . 1,584 Total 1912 4,671,847 







MISCEEBANKOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


UNITED STATES 

l THE CREDIT TRANSACTIONS OF THE FEDERM, FVRM B\NKS — The Viono- 
tine World, New York, 3 August 1018 

A statement published by the Fedeial Paim Iyoan Board shows that 
there was last June a maiked reduclion in the applications to F.um Banks 
for loans: those received from the whole couutiy numbeicd only I,IC)6 
and were for a total sum of $5,127,011. The loans appioved in the same 
month numbered 2,516 and amounted to $6,793,527. 

From the date on which the Federal Farm Banks fiist became active 
in May 1917 until x July 1918 they gianted and paid 48,297 loans amount-*' 
ing to $109,517,308. This sum was distributed as follows among ilie 
twelve banks: 


Federal Farm Bank of Amount ent 

- 7 

Spokane. 17,000,555 

St. Paul. r(>,205,000 

Omaka. 13,2(14.140 

Wichita. i2,j«)2,7<»o 

Houghton. ((,807,741 

New Qtleans. . . 7,(1 (6,540 

I/iuisville. 6,704,106 

Berkeley. 6,6()8,4oo 

St. Bouis. 7,172,172 

Columbia. 4,7(6,513 

Bdtimore. . 4,110,500 

Springfield. . . . 3,851,565 

Total . . $ 100,517.308 


* 

* A 

2 THE IiTFKlNSUR\NCr, COMP\Nir^ AND ■RTTU\X,M:<mT<V\r.r^ —T/If jtmttiui* 

Unde) writer, Vol XI y IX, No 6, June 1918 

More than a year ago the Metroplitan Life Insurance Company made 
its first loan secured by a rural mortgage, almost at Hit* moment al which 
the system of federal farm loans was initiated. 
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In a report on this subject the company’s vice-president, Mr. Robert 
hyxm Cox, states that there are still a fair numtx r of rural first moitgages 
which offer to the funds of insurance companies an investment at a satis¬ 
factory rate of interest. In the year just past several f ictors have however 
contributed to a lessening of the volume of mortgage business done. In the 
first place the extraordinary prosperity of American fanners, consequent 
on the high price of wheat, cotton, maize and pigs, has obliged certain firms 
which had large investments in agricultural real estate, and especially life 
insurance companies which have done business of this kind for many years, 
to receive the repayments of their creditors as rapidly as is consistent with 
the realization of a profit, by suffering the extinction of mortgages. 

In thp space of twelve months the Metropolitan Iyife Insurance Com¬ 
pany has invested $ 7,584,405 in rural mortgages. 


URUGUAY. 

1. A NEW DAW AS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF AGRICUETURAI, PL EDGES. — Diana 

ofictal, No. 3650, Montevideo, 25 March 1918. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Representatives of the Republic of 
Uruguay have passed an Act determining the form which a contract consti¬ 
tuting an agricultural pledge, and able to have efiect on implements used, 
for tillage, may take. 

This Act is exceptionally important for it supplies an absolute necessity 
of Uruguayan agriculture. Cultivators of the soil and stockfarmers have 
long awaited it, for it gives them an easy instrument oi credit wherewith 
to develop agricultural production in Uruguay, a country in which it 
would be impossible to find the smallest fraction of land so poor that its 
value could not be realized. 

The constitution of the agiicultuial pledge will have a notable influ¬ 
ence on stockbreeders and keepers; and will thus be of profit to public 
economy, since stockfanning is one of the country’s chief sources of wealth. 
In this connection we need only recal the fact tliat the live stock of 
Uruguay annually represents a capital of some foity million pesos. 

The new expedient for obtaining rural credit thus opens up to Uiuguay 
fresh roads to agricultural production and tp the conquest of uncultivated 
land, and gives the means to recoup themselves without additional 
expense for bad years, and to keep clear of the speculotions of engrossers, 
to producers, small capitalists and lessees who have not much capital 
beyond the product of their labour and the elemerts which constitute and 
render possible that labour. 

The measure in question was ore of such urgent necessity that the 
Bank of the^ Republic had long been obliged to grant agricultural credit 
within certain limits to arable and stockfarmers, especially such of them 
as owned no real estate on which loans to them could be secured and were 
therefore obliged to obtain money from the vario'us institutions of credit 
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already in tU Republic. Only the institution oi a^rleulUual pledge scottlel 
facilitate the quest of fanners for capital and at the same lime hieililale 
the circulation in the market of lni&e capital otherwise idle and valueless. 

The projected law as to agricuituuil pledge's was loin; and fully disuiss- 
ed, from iqrb onwatds, by the Uiuguayan pailiamenl. TIk pond* inort 
debated were the deteimination of the poisons and bodies who ought boi 
row b\ means of agricultural pledges having this especial hum. and the 
organization of public offices which would give tlie* widest publicity to cer¬ 
tificates and other deeds arising out of the new credit transactions. 

The law in question* has reconciled two op]x>sing teudeiicks cxinved 
when the legitimate use of agricultural pledges was discussed. one patty 
would have extended their use, white another would rather have rest lit fed 
it lest a general authorization to individuals to make use of tluse pledges 
should injure unguaranteed personal audit. It has indeed been obscived 
that if real estate be mortgaged and chattels be liable to be pledged, au¬ 
ditors* having no guarantees may find themselves at any time at a disad¬ 
vantage because the principle of law that a elebtoi's pioperty constitutes 
the common security of all his creditois may thus be falsified Iluiec it 
is recessary to limit pledging. 

Having premised those considerations we will pioccut U\ examine the 
terms of the new law. 

A contract constituting an agricultural pledge and able to lake »Ifect 
on farming implements may concern only: i) live stock and its deiiv.i- 
tives; 2) chattels used on faims; 3) products oi all kinds and qualitn s pio- 
duced in the farming year in which the contract is di afted, win tliei glowing 
crops, timber, minerals or the products of national indtistiy ; 4) agi it ulluial 
machines and implements; 5) implements used for industrial oj nuuuue 
labour. Pledges of this last soil may be constituted only in oula 1o set 
cure the payment of the value of the implements in question to the person 
selling them. 

Only the Bank of the Republic and the other institutions of eiedil of 
tlie same kind, commercial establishment keeping tliei1 boob* legulaily 
and the rural funds will be able to undertake' lending business or Ibis kind. 

The interest 011 tlie sums advanced may not stupas*- 8 pet cent, 
per annum and may be capitalized only by tin* year. JK-aleis soiling Hit* 
goods or articles specified will be allowed to hike advantage of this system 
of pledging to cover the sum a purehasci still owes than on the price of 
his purchase. 

Pledged gfiods will guarantee to the creditor the amount of his loan, 
interest on it and any costs which may arise. 

. In order to pledge real estaje used by the owner of the property ol 
which it is part, when there are mortgages on this property, the consent 
of the mortgagee is necessary. 

The rights of the creditor to whom the pledge fomis a seam ity end 
two .years after the pledge has been constituted unless it be ron< wed Ik hue 
the lapse of this period, so long as the right established in this matUt by 
Article x232 and the following articles of the Civil Code* be* not impugned. 
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The privilege of this same creditor extends to the damages paid on 
the pledged article because it Ls insuied or by persons through whom it 
suffers depreciation. For as long as the contract constituting the pledge 
remains in force, the creditor may inspect the pledge and exact information as 
to its condition from the creditor from time to time. He may determine the 
form which the sale of live stock, fruit or other crops constituting part of 
the value of a pledge may take, and the times most profitable for these 
sales. The law stipulates that the price of pledged goods shall in all cases 
be used to discharge part of the debt which the pledge secures. 

With respect to the debtor, the law establishes that be remains owner 
of the pledged agricultural property, and also of the implements which are 
held in the creditor's name. His obligations and civil liability will be 
regulated by Clause 13 of the second part of Book VI of the Civil Code. 

It is at present forbidden to make a contract for the constitution of 
an agricultural pledge which affects property already thus pledged, unless 
when contracts already made are modified in agreement with the creditor. 
No new contract may be made without the consent of the latter. The 
debtor may sell pledged crops and products derived from live stock in the 
most favourable season, but these goods must not pass to the purchaser 
until the sum due for them has been paid to the creditor, unless the latter 
consent to a different procedure in which case the fact must be noted on 
the back of the certificate of pledge. 

The debtor pledging agricultural property may emancipate it cit any 
time by paying to the bank nearest the place where it is situated, and to 
the account of the legal bearer of the certificate of pledge, the amount of 
the pledge and the accessory obligations adhering to it. He must also 
present the certificate of deposit for registration at the registry. 

The entry cancelling the constitution of the pledge must be made by 
the person to whom such office belongs. The creditor must be duly noti¬ 
fied of an impending cancellation at the address mentioned in the contract, 
and will have ten days in which he is able to oppose the cancellation. 

The penalty incurred by u debtor who abandons the property foitiling 
an agricultural pledge, thus depreciating the rights of the creditor, is im¬ 
prisonment for fiom, two months to two years without prejudice to the 
liabilities imposed by common law on a 1 depositary in cases of this kind, 
or to the incidence of the rights constituted in the pledge. If a debtor 
dispose of pledged property as though it were not pledged, or if he pledge 
goods belonging to others as though they were his, or pledgees own pledg¬ 
ed goods as though they were unpledged, he becomes liable to two years' 
imprisonment if the loss he inflicts do not succeed 10,000 pesos, and other¬ 
wise to from two to six years' imprisonment. 

Special provisions of the law regard the formalities to be observed in 
drawing up a contract of pledge. 

This contract must depend on a deed in writing, and will have effect 
as between the contracting parties and with respect to others only from 
the day on which it is entered in the registries of the department in which 
the pledged object is situated. 
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Counter-signatures referring to contracts ol tins kind have* no clful, 
even as between the contracting parties. 

At Montevideo a contract of pledge will be made at the Rt gisti> * 
in the country special registers for contracts oi this kind will hi kiptby 
the registiars of the departmental law courts and other public oliiciils 

The register is public. The fee for an cntiy is one peso whatever 
be the value of the loan guaranteed. The certificateis despatched gratis 
on paper bearing a 25 centesimos stamp. 

The pledge docs not impugn a landowner's lights as regard.*' an expin d 
years's lease, as regards produce or other goods constituting a cuslornaiy 
rent, or as regards the usufruct of the pledged aiticle, so long as the ielt vaut 
lease or contract have been entered in the appropriate regista biioic the 
contract of pledge. When once the entry has been vuifiwl tlu pusou 
lesponsible for registration will, at the lequest of erllui umiuv ting jmiIj, 
draw up a certificate which shall include the names of the contiactors, 
the amo unt of the loan and the date at which it falls due, tlu conditions 
on which it is granted, the nature and quantity of tlu* pledged goods, t licit 
situation, the date of the entiy, the* name of the poison to whom the c< ili- 
ficate is despatched, and all other cU tails which the kgal regulations may 
lequiie. 

When live otock or tlic piodiuts ol lru slock an 111 qm si ion, tlu *|k 
cies, age, sex, mark and distinctive sigre ol the annual, 01 tJu qu.ililj 
weight and numbei of the pioducts, must he rioted in tlu wifilUuit. 

The fees to be paid fox tin* certificate tuny not exu*d t % pesos. 

The cancellation of an entiy maybe obtained by a deblot at a to tune 
if he present the certificate of entry diawn up in favour ol tlu cioditm, 
endorsed with the latter's receipt. This certificate will be k< pi in the ar¬ 
chives, and the cancellation will be noted in the margin op]K>site to the 
entry. 

The registrar of pledges must, within twenty-ioiu hoitis ol 1 he ptoduo 
lion of the deeds constituting or extinguishing pledges conitnuuu ate with 
the local office which issues the certificates in mdn lJi.il the latter may 
note these deeds, and refrain on occasion, on pain ol inclining tJu It gal 
penalties, from issuing policies on or certificates convening live siodc or 
crops constituting unredeemed pledges. 

Whoever buys property on the evidence of iusti tumults showing il lobe 
unburdened by pledges, shall be exempt fiom all liability and piortdcd 
from all creditors' claims, 

The office responsible for issuing certificates or policies must draw up, 
on demand and at the expense of the person interested, Ihc certificate 
already mentioned which will he evidence of an entry in the registry. 

When once live stock and the derivatives of stockfar ruing and culti¬ 
vation have been pledged, they may not be removed irom the farm on whuh 
they were when they were pledged unless the rogistim testify to tlu* fad 
that they have been removed and notify such fact to the cicditoi, the cn 
dorscr and the person chaiged to execute the instillment. Tin* violation 
of this clause, which must bo instated in the alt* station, const iliib * a ham! 
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or delinquency, as the case may be, and may draw down on the violator 
the penalties established by this law. 

If enjoyment of the benefits of registration be desired with regard to 
property belonging to several farms in different districts, an cnliymusl 
be made in the registry of pledges of each of these districts. 

The entry which, as we have said, preserves the character of pledge 
for two years, expires automatically at the end of such period without 
prejudice to judicial actions in course. The entry may be cancelled at 
any moment at the debtor’s request, if he present the certificate of pledge 
drawn up in the creditor’s favour and endorsed by the last holder, this 
certificate having been entered in the archives at the competent office, 
and having on it a note of the fact that it has been cancelled. 

The certificate of agricultural pledge is transferable by endorsement. 
It must bear the date of the endorsement and the name, address and signa¬ 
ture of the endorser and the endorsee. 

All persons endorsing a certificate of agricultural pledge become col¬ 
lectively liable. The endorsee must cause the endorsement to be registered 
in the registry of pledges. 

The certificate of agricultural pledge constitutes an executive title 
making effective the privilege on the pledge and, on occasion, on the amount 
of the insurance, and rendering the debtor and the endorser liable for the 
payment of the loan, interest and costs. A creditor must sue for payment 
before the magistrate at the commercial court or before the magistrate at 
the place fixed for payment. Failing the iatter he may sue where he likes, 
or before the magistrate of the place of the debtor’s domicile or of the place 
where the pledged goods are situated. 

All the provisions of the Civil Code which may go counter to this law 
are abrogated. 

This law, published after a long period of expectancy, has been received 
with much satisfaction in all rural centres in Uruguay, for it will procure 
great advantages for agriculture It will solve one of the most important 
of economic problems. It will profit especially the small landowners to 
whom henceforth the road will lie open to the credit they need in order to 
farm their lands more scientifically and more intensively. 


2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SEED TO AGRICULTURISTS. — Amtario cstaiishco ie la 
RepUMica oriental del Uruguay, Year 1913, Book XXV. Montevideo, Tipog tafia Mo ¬ 
derns de Francisco Arduino, 1917. 

The data published by the official commission for the distribution of 
eeeds show the quantity of seeds distributed by this bony from 1911 to 
19x4. Data of two kinds have been thought sufficient to indicate the re¬ 
sults obtained in these four years, namely the quantity of wheat seed dis¬ 
tributed, and the value of all the distributed seed which also included seed 
potatoes and maize, oats, lucerne grass and bean seed. The commission 
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distributed 116,340 kilogrammes of wheat sad in 1911, 126,707 kilogmm- 
rues in 1912,459,000 kilogrammes in 1913 and 411,9OT kilogrammes in 1014. 
Thus except for a certain reduction between 1913 and 1914 the quant it res 
distributed much increased, being more than tiiplcd in Joui years. The 
value of all the seed distributed was 5,292.75 jxso.-, ru 1911, 5,068 28 ]iesos 
in 1912, 23,580.45 pesos in 1913 and 31,284.15 pesos m 1914. We trad 
only note that this total value has almost been multiplied by five in the pe¬ 
riod. considered in order to realize that the qu. inti tics of sudotluj than 
wheat distributed in these four years must aLo have iiuraised. 

In 1915 this department atrddenly assumed a larger development, 
the quantity of wheat distributed rising to 1,185,162 .kilogrammes, or 
being nearly triple that distributed in 1914 and nearly ten times as large 
as that distributed in 1911. Its value was 89,384.85 pesos. The figuies 
as to this year’s distribution are so important that they rue more 1 <htailed. 
We find that 58,560 kilogrammes of seed potatoes were distributed, 8,836 
kilogiammes of maize seed, 1,000 kilogrammes of oats seed, 30 kilogrammes 
of seed of lucerne grass, and 300 kilogrammes of bean seed. The total 
value of the seed distributed in this yeai was 95,329.62 pesos, including 
5,944.77 pesos foi seed other than wheat seed. 

The data for 1915 clcaily connect these distributions with agricultural 
credit. It is stated that 1,644 farmers received seed from the commission, 
and that 442 paid for it in cash, while 336 lcceivcd it on credit repayable 
to the bank at fixed teims and 609 on credit similarly repayable 1 to the* 
commission. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


FRANCE. 


THE PIvACiXG AND THU IMMIGRATION 
OF AGRIOUI/rtTR Al* LABOUR. 


SOURC1 

OrFicn vuioxvl dd h\ mypc-d’oeuvre \c,ricollj: Placement ct immlsdiitioii do hi xium- 
jL'ueuMtiiuiiuilc (SttiumalOQiu of Agniultw al Laboin * Placing and I mmqi at ion of Agu- 
cnltuial Labmn ), Pans 101S 


We have already dealt more than once with the National Office of 
AgricultutahLabour and its activity (1) which is deployed chiefly through 
the medium of the departmental offices in the interior of the country and 
the immigration offices in the frontier departments. 

The National Office has just published the results of Its woik until 
the end of 1917 and we car therefore give more details as to this twofold 
organization. 

We would recal that since 1917 the National Office ha^ been annexed 
to the Department of Agricultural I/aboiu at the Ministiv ol Agriculture 
of which we spoke in October 1917. 


§ 1. The working or the departmental offices 

OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

* 

Before we begin our examination of the constitution and working of 
the departmental labour bmeaux we must guard against a confusion which 
might easily tins.*. These bureaux are quite distinct from the so-called 
departmental commissions of agricultural labour, for while it is the object 
of the latter to distribute State labour the bureaux are exclusively concerned 
with civil labour, whether French or foreign. 

Obiect. — It is the object of a departmental bureau : 

1) To place the unemployed of either sex who make application to 
it. With this aim it collects farmers’ offers of employment and labourers’ 

(1) See out issues tor July i<)i5 (Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence) and Fe¬ 
bruary and November 1016. 
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demands, helps them to come to an understanding with each other, and il 
necessary allows the actual hiring to take place on its premies. 

2) To place discharged and partially disabled soldieis who are fUtul 
lor agricultural work, and to co-ordinate the activity of the schools of re¬ 
education and the associatons which are concerned within the department 
with labourers of this class. 

3) To place tenant formers, metaycts, stewards and foiunen. 

4) To seek out seasonal labour in the departments in which the de¬ 
mand for it is about to end. All the departmental bureaux maintain rela¬ 
tions with the National Office of Agricultural Lalxmr. A circulation of lalroui 
among departments, in order to bring into late districts labourers set free 1 
from early districts, may thus be brought about. 

5) To appeal for foreign labour and to maintain court ant lelalions 
with the stations and bureaux of immigration set up along the front rut* by 
the National Office. 

6} To disseminate among employers advice as to the mannei of treat¬ 
ing i mmig rants according to their nationality — Portuguese, Spanish, Ita¬ 
lian or other — supplying knowledge as to theii customs and preferences 
in the matter of food, lodging and otherwise, and explaining all legal and 
administrative formalities c< mice ted with their employment. 

7) To act as intermediary and representative 1 m relation to public 
autorilies wheie the application of laws and rules and theii amendment 
aie concerned. 

Constitution. — In virtue of the law of 14 March i<jo*p the fico eniplo>- 
ment bureaux created by the trades syndicates, whether of workmen, 01 em¬ 
ployers or mixed, and all other legally constituted associations are not sub¬ 
jected to the necessity of obtaining any authorization lor their adivitus. 
They arc however obliged to deposit a preliminary declaration made at the 
mayoralty of the commune in wliicli they are established. This dedal at it n 
must be renewed every time the bureau changes its address. livery legally 
constituted association may take tlie initiative in a eating a depart mental 
bureau. The only condition which the National Office of Agiieullund 
Labour imposes on the affiliation of a bureau is that it have truly 01 i 
giuated will the principal agricultural associations in the department atul 
that the deportmental director of agiicrillxiro belong to it ix officio, 1 hus pie¬ 
venting its management from having any partisan tendency. 

In order to facilitate the inanguiation of the departmental bureaux and 
help their working, the National Office supplies them with information as 
to the possibility of finding labour in the various distric ts. The office 1 pub 
lishes a special paper, La Main-d’CBuvre Agricolc , which is a collection 
of all documents relative to the labour employed in agriculture, ft pr.uun s 
printed matter, schemes for hiring labour abroad, etc., and awards to the 
most deserving officials of the departmental bureaux the encouragement espe 
dally provided by the National Society for the Protection ( 1 Auiiuilhiu i 
Labour. 

Financial Resources. — The financial resources of a departmental bit 
reau are the subsidies received from the agricultural societies, the Oejien 1 
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Council, etc., such subscriptions of individuals as may be attracted, and the 
contribution of employers which are dcteimined by varying rules 

The National Office of Agricultural Taboui allots, moreover, to the 
departmental bureaux subsidies proportionate to the labour they place. 

Finally, as the recruiting of foreign labour is often hindered by a 
fear on the part of employe/s that their costs for transport and various 
expenses will not be looked upon as complete losses and repaid to them, the 
National Office of Agileultuial labour places at the disposal of the depart¬ 
mental bureaux special advances which correspond to the expense of bring¬ 
ing the first contingents of immigrants to their place of employment. These 
advances ate really short-term loans, bearing no interest, intended to make 
the movement attractive. 

The departmental bureaux may, for their part, with a view to providing 
for future activity, exact from the farmers when these remit then demands 
for labourers a deposit of say 10 per cent, of anticipated costs, in addition 
to the amount of these costs. The fund made up of these deposits may 
foim a reserve from which damages will, if-necessaiy, be paid to employers 
suffering from breaches of contract for which they are not responsible. 

Working. — For purposes of illustration we will examine the working 
of a bureau of average importance, that of the Hautes-Alpes at Gap. It 
is patronized by various agricultural societies in the department and its 
offices are in a building dependent on the Direction of Agricultural Services. 
An official receives in the bureau offers of and requests for employment, 
both oral and written. Every week he inserts demands which have not 
been satisfied in the local press and often in the district press. From time 
to time he notifies mayoralties as to current offers and requests. He keeps 
in touch with the supervising commissioners at the railway-stations of the 
department and at the frontier, and thus he can diveit the supply" of 
floating labour. 

He sees that lists of refugees harboured in the department arc communi¬ 
cated to him and endeavours to obtain employment for those of them who aie 
workers on the land and all otbeis of them who will undertake agricultural 
labour. He makes a census of men disabled in the war who enter the de¬ 
partment, informs them as to re-educational establishments, and is respons¬ 
ible for placing such of them as go onto the land. In the holidays he 
places the labour of schoolchildren. 

Several bureaux, in particular that of the agricultural syndicate of 
Vaucluse, have had cause for gratitude in the fact that the trade papers and 
the daily press have advertised their addresses and the nature of the stt- 
vices they render to labourers and employers. 

Swpflics of Labour Utilized. — As regards supplies of labour, that fur¬ 
nished by refugees and native agriculturists (foremen, mltayers and stewards) 
is not very ample. It has however been impossible to keep statistics exactly. 
The placing of 1,622 persons has been recorded in the bureau of the Paris 
district Statistics as to the schoolchildren's labour furnished by the de¬ 
partmental bureaux have also been kept inexactly. The bureau of the 
Basses-Alpes states however that by its instrumentality boys from Nice 
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and Mar seilles and the school of agriculture at Antibi- wen- um.1uUv 

employed during the harvest. . • 

The only general supply of labour seems lobe that cousiitflteci l>y jin 


migration. 

The recmtmg of foreign latx ur lakes place oil Ik i m vSpam < mealy or 
in the immigr ation offices at the froutiei. It is aw.mplished )>y dekgatc.s 
of the departmental bureaux indirectly. They deposit duly prepared 1 m ,n W 
contracts in the frontier bnreai x dependent on the National Office of Agri¬ 
cultural Laboui, and these are presented by the ag< nts of the bureaux to the 
labourers who are not already bound by signed contracts when they 
apply for the identific ition card which allows them to 1 ravel on Flench 


The bureau of I/>ii~et-Cher speaks as follows of the 1 counting of labour 
by mean s of recruit ng agent s. ct In < k rdei that Lhis rc cruiting may have some 
certainty of success it must be accomplished by well known agents as to 
whom it has been possible to make the most precise enquiries on the spot. 
In the case of labourers, it is equal!} needful to ascertain tlic agricultural 
character of the province whence they emanate. Basques and natives of 
Navarre are born agriculturists. Even although they have often passed 
through a workshop or mine, because they could not get more remunerative 
employment, the}’ still take an interest in field*oik 

This last observation conobomtc d by the bureau < f Vienne which 
states that, “ A considerable probation of the men placed in aguenil tire 
are taken from the workmen who have been brought to Vic mu by various 
factories and rafiwav companies, and have, foi various motives, hit such 
employment. This labour has been used by the farmers for tillage of all 
kinds, nnd in winter for the felling <md chopping of wood for fuel 

As to the relations between employers and immigrants, in spite of all 
the difficulties encountered —irascible employers, sick woikmcn, workmen 
who refuse to be separated — the bureau of Foir-i t-Clier lias found that 
50 per ce^t. of the immigrants have made a very useful contribution to 
fieldwork and work in vineyards, and this constitutes a Jtal success. 

On the whole, taking into account ml the vexatious suffered, an ob¬ 
servation made by several bureaux is notable. It is stub d t hat recruit itig 
gave better results in 1917 than in 1916, a proof that practical experience 
has already borne fruit. 

One ot the recognized methods for making a solution from the tiavoll^ 
ing labourers who offer themselves is, as the Agriculturists’ Syndicate of 
Loir-ct-Cber notes, to insist that they pay for their journeys themselves. 
If employers have not more frequei tly attained to tlieir desiderata in the 
matter both of French and of foreign labour, it is, as the bureau of tlioVaris 
district lemarks, because they nearly always turn to the bureaux us a last 
rest rt when they have already spent much time in making researc lies in 
their village and its neighbourhood, and have grown impatient to find 
workmen without delay and at any cOwSt, that they no longer prac tin* “c h 1 lion. 
[Moreover if wages have risen markedly in most districts, in others <liey sire 
slow to reach a level proportionate to the cost of living. It is* Mated that 
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wages may be in one district double what they are in another similarly si¬ 
tuated : 10 francs ore paid m the one where 5 francs are paid in the other. 
This explains many preferences of the labourers. In I/>ii -et-Cher the fni tri¬ 
ers who did not hesitate to give in summer 120 francs a month with 
board and lodging were able to keep their new staff and made on the whole 
a fair barg lin. But farmers who attempted still lo pay only 75, 80 or even 
90 francs generally saw their labourers leave them to go into the towns or 
the war factories. 

We should also note, as tire Paris bureau luis done, another f vetor which 
appreciably influences the relations between cmploveis and labourers, 
namely the custom some employers adopt of giving .spirits to their labourers. 
Young men have thus acquired drinking habits and become disorderly and 
cruel to animals. 

Bureaux of Agricultural and Other Labour. — The departmental bureaux 
of agricultural labour would have been yet more successful if all the Direc¬ 
tors of Agricultural Services had well understood their procedure and the 
necessity for them. But many directors were gained by the expe dicut of 
creating oflices for mixed labour which placed man in industry, trade and 
agriculture. In this way some lost sight of the usefulness of a special plac¬ 
ing of agricultural labour, and others actually allowed their own function 
to be abscibed in that of the agencie s placing industrial labour. Sometimes 
the mixed offices have disregarded a departmental bureau of agricultural 
labour in their vicinity and have not hesitated to place the agricultural la¬ 
bour which ought to be the exclusive concern of the special agricultural 
agencies 

In other departments, notably in Eure-et-Boir, the agricultural syndi¬ 
cate was called upon to form a general departmental labour office. This 
was to invert the previous mistake, that of making persons outside a pait icti- 
lar trade respoi sible for placing its labour whin the niaiket foi labour in 
that trade was a matter of special knowledge. The agricultural syndicate 
in question wisely icfuscd to concern itself with I he placing of lalxtureis 
in industry and trade, for winch it was unqualified. 


§ 2. The organization ok the immigration ok foreign lajiourers 

DURING THE W\R. 

Historical. — On 20 April 1915 the National Office of Agricultural 
labour summoned to Toulouse the representatives oi the chief agricultural 
societies and the Directors of Agricultural Services of the South-West, in 
order* to examine expedients for organizing, in the best interests of the 
countiy generally, the' Spanish immigration, which was well established 
in the southern provinces. 

In time of peace foreigners have free access to French -soil, being re¬ 
quired only to make a declaration as to their place of residence. Since* the 
outbreak of war care for the national security has engendered more regula¬ 
tion ir this matter. 
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When hostilities began the authorities issued passpoitsto persons wish¬ 
ing to coinc to France, who had afterwards to obtain a permission to reside 
bearing their photograph. A passjxjrt cost 20.G0 francs, a large sum to a 
labourer and one which thereioie checked immigiation to a certain degree. 

Later, in consequence of an agi dement between the•Minisllies of the 
Interior, War and Foreign Allairs, a passport was not required. But Spanish 
workmen were allowed to enter France only at strictly determined points. 
There they received a special card, under supervision and with the visa 
of an official of the Ministry of the Interior, and this card took the place of 
the permission to reside. The name of the employer, the workman's civil 
status and the commune foi which he was bound were indicated on it. He 
might not leave this commune, on pain of being expelled fron the country, 
unless he obtained the mayor's authorization visec by'the police. 

Such was the position at the time of the Toulouse meeting. 

After an interchange of views this meeting decided that it was neces¬ 
sary to make the National Office of Agricultural Labour responsible for en¬ 
suring the leuuiting, transport and distribution r i foreign agricultural 
labour, and to avail itself of the services of the departmental coinmitees 
and the rcciuiting agents. 

This resolution entailed tlie following procedure. Departmental com¬ 
mittees, either independent or annexed to agricultural associations, were 
to group the individual demands for labour reduced to the form of a model 
contract which would take local customs and the aveiage wages in each de¬ 
partment into account. When these demands had been brought together the 
departmental bureaux were to send them to the National Office of Agricul¬ 
tural Laboui which would be responsible for organizing the convoys and ob¬ 
taining simplifications of administration and reductions of fares. 

The duty of the office's recruiting agents was to bring £hc immigiants 
to the chief town of the department in which they weio to be employed, and to 
ensure that they weie sent to the railway stations whence then respective 
employers would lrive to fetch them. There wore complementaiy provi¬ 
sions to cover llie costs of recruiting and transient. 

A campaign was started on the basis of this scheme. At the instigation 
of the National Office of Agricultural Labour various departmental commit¬ 
tees wctc constituted, and others formed a short time previously wctc con¬ 
nected with the office. 

At the same time, in order to facilitate the entry of foreign workmen 
into France, the office undeitook to mstal immigration offices, especially on 
the Spanish frontier. Those at Cette, Ceibcre, Fos and Hendaye were es¬ 
tablished as early as 1915. • * 

The movement was accentuated in the succeeding years In 1916 new 
bureaux were opened at Marseilles, Arreau-Tramezaigues and Bordeaux; 
in 1917 at St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, Bourg-Madame, Le Pcnthus, Port-Vcndres, 
Arles-sur-Teoh, I'Hospitalet, Bagnerc\s-de-Luclion, Pierre.flite-Ncsta 1 a^ and 
Osses 

In the beginning of this year, in February 1917, the office endeavoured 
at the request of M. Clementel, Minister of Agricultiue, to organize an inuui- 
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grjtion of Portuguese agricultuud labourers, and with this object sent a 
delegate to Lisbon to study conditions thoroughly or the s])ol. 

Any appreciable immigration by way of t lie Italian and Swiss ft out iers 
could not be expected a priori before the cessation of hostilities. It was 
howevei necessary that foreigneis arriving from Italy or Switzciland should 
not be exempt from the nilcs applicable to all immigrants. Buieaux were 
therefore set up at Mentone, Larche and Modane in Tcpb, at Belkgarde, 
Saint Julien, Annemasse, Evian, Annecy, Brian<jon and Fontan in 1917, mid 
then at Gex, Frasne, Pontarlier and Moitcau. More than 3,000 foreigners 
entei ed by these routes. 

Ministerial Instructions . — At first tlicie was naturally tentative work 
before the new agencies could become fully active ui France*. But aft cr some 
experiments the machinery was sufficiently stable to allow general instruc¬ 
tions to be issued. The fits! rules were issued on 1 Match' 1916 by the Minis- 
tiy of Agriculture. Until 1917 lire buieaux were crated locally and pre¬ 
sented certain divergencies according to their situutie n. Experience showc d 
what were the best arrangements, and last year it was possible to com¬ 
plete the organization of each station and buieau and recast the rules with 
a view to their unification. 

The ejueslion of immigration was necessarily.connectcd with that uf 
the supervision of foreigners in France, and was particularly important to 
general security. The Ministry of the Interior could not disregard it. 
Therefore on 18 April 1917 ths Ministry issued a report which was in¬ 
tended to regulate the recruiting'and the circulation of foreign labour, and 
to conciliate the interests of labourers and of their employers with the exigen¬ 
cies of national defence. We have said that workmen were obliged to pro¬ 
vide themselves with an identification card which was to them a safe-conduct 
within the limits of the district in which they were allowed to travel There 
was a provision for a sanction for thir rctuin-jouincy and their journey in 
case employers refused to accept their rejonsibilitics. Annexed to this 
report theie was a veiy full decree which stipulated that eveiy immigration 
station should have a department of identification, find if possible provision 
for medical exam nations and the taking of photographs. 

Following on this decree of 21 April, the Ministiy of the Interior cm 12 
May addressed to the prefects of the frontier departments a note infoiming 
them that the Ministry of Agrieultuie had reorganized and completed the 
system previously adopted by the immigrate n bureaux and stations. Accor¬ 
dingly on 35 May 1917 a new set of general and more extended rules, signed 
by the Ministers of the Interior and of Agriculture, appeared. They are 
those now in force. • 

Subsequently, a deciee of 18 October 1917 simply entrusted the Mil is- 
try of Labour with the duty of centralizing all information relative 1o the 
demand for a supply of labour of all kinds, and of ensuring the distribution of 
the available labour among the public depaitmcnts which were employers, 
save in the case of foreign labour intended for agriculture which remained 
within the competence of the Ministiy of Agriculture. 

Present Position . — The present position is as follows. On all the Iron- 
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tiers — Spanish, Mediterranean, Italian and Swiss — there is in force a uni¬ 
form system to which the immigration sendees conform in their work. 
Special commissioners of police are responsible for this work in virtue of 
resolutions passed by the Ministries of the Intelior and of Agriculture. 

The immigration services comprise the stations and bureaux .organized 
by the National Office of Agricultural labour and maintaining constant 
relations with this office. In the stations the special commissioners them¬ 
selves supervise the work. There are bureaux if the inflow of immi¬ 
grants is sufficient to necessitate the services of a special official, an agent 
being in such case nominated by the Office of Agricultural Labour in agree¬ 
ment with the commissioner. It is liis duty to regulate, under the supeiirr- 
tendence of the special commissioner, all matters of detail relating to im¬ 
migration. His pay is fixed by the director of the Office of Agricultural La¬ 
bour who gives instiuelions as to the direction of the various branches of 
the woik. 

In the first day? of every mouth the agents and special commijjsioiieis 
send to the directing body m Pans a copy of their books and of the statistics 
regaldmg entries into the countiy for the past month. 

On 31 December 1917 there were seven bureaux and nine stations on the 
Spanish fiouiiu and 14 stations! 11 the Italo-Swiss fionlier. This organiza¬ 
tion is now almost com]>1 etc, all roads of access to the lronriers being thus 
supeivised It enabled the registiatiou of 28,288 persons — men, w<^men and 
children — in 1915, of 98,423 in 1916 and of 107,652,1111917, that is 234,363 
in all up to 1 January 1918. 

This figure obviously docs not stand for the number of travellers who 
have really gone to increase the population of the country since 1915, for 
it counts more than once persons who return after a departuie But it is 
a ceitain indication of the stage of development which the organization 
has reached. 

The Working of a Bureau of bnmigr^tum. — Every workman entering 
Fiance must present papers to prove his civil status. They are examined 
by the commissioners, this foim«ility having precedence over all others. 
When once the admissiou into the country of an immigrant has been author¬ 
ized, he must supply himself with a special card allowing him to move about 
on French soil and taking the place of a French pass]>0ft. At this ]>oint he 
enters into relations with the immigration services. 

But before they deliver the cards the agents of the office must investi¬ 
gate the matters of 1) the photograph, 2) vaccination, and 3) hiring. 

r) The photoumpli. — Photographs arc affixed to the identification and 
travelling cards on the counterfoil kept by the commissioners, and also to 
the receipts sent *to the mayois and commissioners in the interior. Accord¬ 
ing to the rules they must be decipherable, taken full face and with unco¬ 
vered head, the face measuring no less than two centimetres. For the case 
of immigrants possessing no photographs of this kind facilities by which they 
may obtain them through the immigration service and at a moderate cost 
are provided. 

With this object the office has entered into agicements with the photo- 
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graphers in frontier places who in consequence supply the time uecossaiy 
copies of the photograph for 1.50 francs. Wheie piofcssioual photoguiplu rs 
have refused to come to such an agreement — one which gives them i sufli 
cient profit — the immigration staff itself nnd< ttafa s the photogiaphing. In 
communes in which it is all but impossible to obtain the lieiessaty paper, 
plates and other material orders are sent to the cential office and foi warded 
thence to a Paris manufacturer who supplies them to the photographers 
directly. 

2) Vaccination . — It is very necessary to pay attention to the state of 
immigrants 1 health. Examples show that immigrants who are in so infec¬ 
tious a condition as to bo dangeiotts to any of the populated places to which 
many of them go arrive with some frequency. A first and elementary pre¬ 
caution is the vaccination of eveiy immigrant He must therefore prove 
by a medical certificate issued in France that he has been vaccinated 
within at most thiec yuus 

Many cannot prove that they have been effectively vaccinated and the 
immigration departments have therefore been obliged to undertake this ope¬ 
ration. The imp')!taut bureaux have had attached to them a doctor who 
makes daily examinations and vaccinations of arriving immigrants. In 
the less important bureaux and the stations agreemerts have been made with 
the local doctors who render the same services at fixed hours. An immigrant 
pays 50 centimes for all this medical attendance. 

3) Hiring. — The identification and travelling card, which the immi¬ 
grant workman must possess in order that he may move about, must bear 
the name and address of the employer to whom be is going. Exceptionally 
it may beat instead the name and address of a departmental bureau of 
agricultural labour which must affix all necessary visas to the cmd when the 
workman is definitely apportioned to it. 

Cases vary according to whether 1) a workman airives in possess^ 11 of 
a contract emanating fiom the employer lo whom lie is going, 2) is bionght 
by a recruiting agent, or 3) is hovelling alone without a coni 1 ad and 
without knowing who will employ him. 

a) Workmen having contracts. — In the case of these there is no diffi¬ 
culty so long as the contract or hiring certificate bears the sigtnluie of 11 k 
employer made legal by the mayor. 

b) Recruited workmen. — The recruited workmen musl piesent them¬ 

selves at the immigration bureau together with the aguit who has recruited 
them and who is obliged to submit the hiring certificates, bearing the 
employer's signature made legal by the mayor, to the representative of the 
Office of Agricultural labour. % 

The bureau officials note whether or not these immigrants seem fit for 
the work for which they havv. been hired, referring the question if necessary 
to the special commissioners. They must also notify to thes^ latter any en¬ 
terprises for attracting or collecting immigrants of which they have know¬ 
ledge. The Office of Agricultural Labour itself neither recognizes nor com¬ 
missions any recruiting agent. 

c) Workmen without hiring contracts. — When an agricultural labourer 
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arrives without a hiring contract the office proposes work to him, For this 
purpose oflois of employment may be sent to the immigration bureaux, by 
the office's central department, by the departmental bureaux, by syndicates 
or by individuals. If the immigrant accept one of the.se offers he is hired by 
the bureau official after his fitness for the proposed work and his papers have 
been examined. * 

Sometimes individuals, syndicates or departmental committees pre- 
ferithemselves to send a delegate to the frontier to make a choice among im¬ 
migrants. In such case the terms offered by these delegates must be, like 
those offered to recruited immigrants, submitted to the agents of the Office 
of Agricultural Labour who will inspect them and prevent, as far as possible, 
the exploitation of foreigners. 

No other hiring of agricultural labourers is tolerated at the fiontier ; 
that is to say that hirers and employers of labour may not treat with immi¬ 
grants without the cognizance of the immigration bureau, and may not elude 
the foimalitics attaching to the entry of foreign woikmen Into Fiance. 

Terms of Contracts At first the contracts which fanning landowners 
offered to immigrants were vety brief. Frequently the employees would 
have had the 4 men present themselves at tlu. places of work and w< uld have 
reseivcd tin 4 right to hiie or ujeet them at will. The office lias impioved 
this umegulated system by issuing a model contract in Fionch and Spanish 
which not only makes provision as to wages and the kind of work to be 
executed but also lays down cc nditions lcgurding food and lodging, the 
duration of an engagement and the woikman's journey. 

Given the variety of the factois which affect agricultural labour, differ¬ 
ing with districts, seasons, crops and methods of faiming, it has not been 
possible, any more than I11 the case of French agricultural labouiers, to make 
more precise rules, but all the contracts of the bureaux of the Office of Agri¬ 
cultural Labour are framed on the principle that foreign and French woikmen 
should enjoy equality of treatment. 

Cards. — When once the contracts, drafted by the special commissioner 
or tlic i immigration officials, have been examined, and photographs and certi¬ 
ficates of vaccination have been received, the labourers may receive their 
film! cards These aie visecs by the special commissioners, and remitri d to 
the peisons concerned in return for a fee of .50 cent imes. 

At first the office thought it could restrict its services to agricultural 
labourers. But several prefects petitioned the Diuctoi of Gen< ial Sci urity 
that Hie system of granting permit-cards to reside to tillers of the soil migl it be 
extended to cover the foreign workmen entering industry ; and the Office of 
Agricultural Labour agreed, at the request of tlic Min’ster of the Interior, 
that a special card should be issued to workmen other than agricultural 
labourers. Thus, following on agreements between ministries, the office 
has become in some sort a general immigrating enterprise permanently super¬ 
vised by the Ministry of the Interior, 

Agricnltmal labourers, that is men employed on tillage and forestiy and 
in agricultural industries, leceive a buff card, the others a green card. All t hese 
cards arc issued and supplied by the National Office of Agricultural Labour. 
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Premises. — Premises were needed in which to deliver the identification 
cards, and iustal photographic studios and vaccination rooms. Those have 
often been found on the premises of the commissioners ; but sometimes, espe¬ 
cially where immigrants were arriving in their lunidieds, it was necessary to 
find additional rooms near those of the oommissioneis. This wa*- no easy 
matter in isolated places on the frontierand in tlic chid stations at Cette, 
Cerbere and Hendaye, it has been necessary specially to constatet hutments 
for the medical department and the officials. By the kindness of the CcMh 
pagnie du Midi these hutments have been set up inside the yards of the 
railway stations 

Board and Lodging — It has also been necessary to provide lodging for 
the immigrants. Sometimes when the tide oi immigration has flowed liigh 
there hos been a painful spectacle, many immigiants ju tlieir anxiety to avoid 
expense sleeping on the floois of waiting-rooms 01 out-of-doors rather 
than hire 100ms. To put an end to this slate of affairs the Office of Agiieul- 
tural Labour built a huge vsleeping-slied at Cerbere, and made at Pertlms, 
Bourg-Madame, Ailes-sur-Tech and Hendaye hiring arrangements which 
provide a free night's lodging for immigrants. 

On cerlaiu days however these shelters may prove insufficient. On the 
28th of last June an agreement was therefore concluded with the Ministry 
of Armaments in virtue of which the special commissioners send industrial 
workers, and even, when it seems necessary, Agricultural labourers who would 
crowd the frontier stations, to the dep6ts for foreign workmen of the Ministry 
of Armaments in Bayonne, Perpignan and elsewhere. 

As regards the payment for beds in inns, for meals in eating-houses 
and for photopharphy, the Office of Agricultural Labour has protected tire 
foreign labourers from exploitation by unscrupulous profiteers. The special 
commissioners and the agents of the office have 'been asked to make out a 
table showing the addresses of inns which have agreed to receive immigrants 
and their prices and terms. The fees charged for the delivery of an identi¬ 
fication card and for photography and vaccination are posted, in French and 
in Spanish or Italian, in a conspicuous places 

Transport. — There is an absolute uilo that immigrmits spend as shoit 
a time as possible on the frontier. They must be vsenl rapidly to their place 
of employment, travelling at their own expense. They must have means 
enough to pay for their journey, a stipulation which keeps out tramps. The 
transport of agricultural labourers has been much facilitated by an agree¬ 
ment with the railway companies which allows bearers of the bufl card and 
of a hiring certificate made legal by the mayor of their employee's commune 
to travel for half fares. 

Agricultural labourers may moreover travel for half hires after the 
expiry of their contracts when, in possession of a legalized hiring certificate, 
they remove from their first to a second employer, and when, in possession 
of a legalized certificate which shows that their work has ended, they 
return to the frontier. 

The Compagnie des Chemins de Per du Midi further grants reductions 
of 75 per cent, on fares to trainfuls of immigrants. 
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As regards transport by sea, several companies have granted import 
ant reductions of fares to immigrants^ entering the country by Cette. 

Travelling within the country . —* When once immigrants have passed 
the frontier they are free to move about within the country, that is to say 
from department to depaitment and from commune to commune. All that 
is incumbent 01. them is to obtain the visi of llitir cards on arriving and on 
leaving. • • 

When their work has ended they return to the country of their origin 
or hire themselves out to another employer. In the former case they must 
go to the frontier as soon as their card has been vis be by the mayor, or they 
become liable for a breech of regulations. If Iney go to another employer 
they must, before quilting the commune in which they have resided, pre¬ 
sent to the mayor of this commune a new hiring certificate made legal by 
tne mayor of the new employer's commune. 

A married labourer sometimes comes to France alone and subsequently # 
wishes to be joined by his wife and family. His cmpl< yer may procure the* 
satisfaet ion of this desire by si inline a hiring certificate applying to the man \s 
wife and hi^ children over fourteen year’- of age 

Inspection. — In practice the piocedurc arid the \arious formalities 
wl have dsevibed an not iollowcd with perfect reeulai ity. Difficulties in 
applying the mles have 10 be solved as they at he. The special commission¬ 
ers and the agents of the Office of Agricultural Labom at the frontier are 
in constant need of instnn tions, and the manner in which they interpret 
these must be watched. The office has caused some unexpect<. d inspections 
of the various posts and bureaux These are the more necessaly because the 
special commissioners arc often changed suddenly so 1 hat the outgoing man 
has not time to instiuct his suecessoi who has therefore everything to learn 
in the matter of immigration. Inspections were particularly frequent in 
1917, in which year all branches of the service were reviewed in detail once 
or oflener, immediate resolutions being subsequently foimed. 

Such is, briefly, the workof the National Office of Agricultural Labour in 
tile matter of immigration We should add that it began its activity with¬ 
out asking the .State for a credit, starting with a small fund made up of 
subsidies granted by some agricultural societies. The organisation of im¬ 
migration has never formed an item of the State budget but has always been 
self-supporting. All expenses — for salaries, gratuities, tile building of 
sheds, material of every bind — are covered by the fees received in the 
bureaux which, we should notice, represent a great economy for each 
immigrart. 

Hepaysonly 50 centimes foi hisidentifieatiou card, whereas he previously 
had to pay ten francs several times over for the various papers which 
gave him freedom of movement. Thus there has been a gain all round: * he 
State and the foreign workmen have seen their contributions reduced 
almost to nothing, and not a single new official has been added to the 
adtuini&liution. 
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§ x. The title to land. 

In South Africa the principle has always boon recognized that the State 
is directly interested in the stability of title to real estate. Were there no 
security of tenure the capital necessary to the development of the country, 
given, in especial, its agricultural and pastoral character, would be difficult 
to obtain saving at a rate of interest so high as to defeat the desired aid. 
The title to land in the Union of South Africa depends on two elements 
— survey and registration. 


A. Land Survey. 

It is a principle that eveiy deed gianting or otherwise conveying 
landed property cither has attached to it a plan of the property in question 
or refers back to a previous deed to which such plan is attached. This 
plan shows clearly the area and dimensions ol the laud and describes its 
situation and boundaries. 

No plan is suffered to form part of a deed accepted for registration 
unless it be signed by a surveyor duly admitted to practise as such in the 
province of the Union in which the land in question lies, and unless it be 
approved by the surveyor-general of that province. 

Before the surveyor-general approves a plan signed by a suiveyor 
duly admitted to practise, he checks all the numerical data contained iji the 
plan to see that they are mutually consistent with each other, and then 
compares them with the data on plans of adjacent holdings in order to 
guard against any encroachment on land already alienated. 

When there was little or no supervision of the work of admitted land 
surveyors some of them traded on the fact that their surveys were unlikely 
to be checked for many years to come, and a certain number of plans 
were in consequence registered which did not by any means correctly re¬ 
present the land granted or transferred. Later, when methods of land sur« 
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veylng improved and the opportunities for cheeking the old surveys in¬ 
creased, the necessity of correcting the faulty plans was recognized. Laws 
were therefore promulgated, first in Cape Colony and later in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony, which allowed a landowner who found that 
the original survey of his property had been made ineortectly to demand a 
new survey, and obtain an amended title, which included a correct plan, to 
his land. In Natal there has been no actual legislation on this subject, 
but there is a procedure for obtaining the rectification of an erroneous 
title very like that laid down by law in the other provinces. As regards 
the whole country it may safely be stated that, except in the sparsely po¬ 
pulated districts where land is of comparactively small value, very few 
titles now exist which do not correctly describe the land to which they 
refer. 

There is as yet no general law governing the admission of land surveyors 
to practise as such in the Union. Such a law, which shall engross the va¬ 
rious laws, regulations and tariffs now in force, is however anticipated. In 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State the matter is at present regulated by 
provincial laws, in llie former an ordinance of 11)03 (No. 55) amended in 
1904 (No. 8) and in tin latter an ordinance of 1903 (No. i0); and in the Cape 
Pjovinee and Natal tlie n ‘cessary qualifications of the surveyors have been 
laid down by government pi oclanutfons in accordance with long established 
pi a tree. The following essential qujilillcations aie required in all the pro¬ 
vinces : * 

1) A surveyor who is admitted to practise must be twenty-one 
years old; 

2) he must have passed the matriculation examination of the uni¬ 
versity or an equivalent examination ; and also 

3) the Hist and second survey examinations of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope; 

4) he must have served for at least two years in the field with a duly 
admitted surveyor ; and 

5) he must have performed to the satisfaction of the surveyor-, 
general a trial survey in which his practical knowledge of the methods of 
surveying, the use and adjustment of instruments, the making of plans and 
diagrams, and the land laws of the country has been tested. 

A surveyor admitted to practise as such in any province of the Union 
may, in accordance with the provisions of the Land Surveyors 1 Recogni¬ 
tion Act, 1917 (No. 25), obtain from the Secretary for Lands a certificate 
entitling him to practise in any one of the other provinces. 

The subdivision of private property may not be effected except by 
surveyors admitted to practise- in the province in which the property in 
question is situated. The cost of the* surveys made for this purpose is a 
* matter of arrangement between the oWer and the surveyor concerned, but 
the Institute of Land Surveyors in each province has fixed a tarill which 
is usually observed when surveys of private property are made. 

The following are data as to the areas in the various provinces whit'll 
have from time to time been sut vvved atul alienated: 
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Province^ 


C»ii>t ol Uun<l Hop* 

Natal . 

Transvaal .... 
Oiamje I itc State 


Union . , . 


Totnl «rea 

Approximate 

area 

surveyed 
(uul allot rated 

Sq. miles 

Sq. miles 

276/)6(> 

223,000 

35*29 T 

1 1,000 

110,430 

78,000 

50.^9 

50,389 

47^,07(1 

384.380 


In each province there* is a surveyor-general who contiok the sui vt yint> 
of all government land, and employs fot this puiposo duly tulniilted stir- 
vcyois paid at a rate fixed by law or legulatiou. When land has once been 
alienated from the crown the surveyor-general has no concern with its 
later subdivisions, except that he must, as already stated, examine and 
approve the plans made when portions of it are transferred before the deeds 
of transference aie accepted for registration. 

In the Transvaal the government thus examines and approves plans 
of private property without making any charges, but in the other provinces 
certain fees, varying with the nature of the work, are imposed by law or 
regulation. 

The following figures, which are approximate, refer to the number of 
plans examined by the surveyors-general in the several provinces between 
31 May 1910, the date of the constitution of the Union, and 31 Decem¬ 


ber 1916, 

Capc*Province. 4),000 

Transvaal. 128,000 

Orange Free State. 15,000 

* Natal. 10,000 


The ordinary surveys wliich suffice to establish the tilit* to a propi lty 
are of little use for the compilation of comprehensive and accurate maps of 
South Africa. For this hitter purpose the primary triangulution <>i the 
country was begun about 1859 an( l continued about 1883 ; and secoinluiy 
fcriangulations of the Cape Province and Natal are in course. This work 
is now carried on at the government's expense, and as opportunity arises 
it serves to check the accuracy of the surveys of farms and other propeities. 

B. The Registration of Title Deeds. 

In each of the four provinces of the Union there is provision for the 
registration of deeds conferring title to land. A Deeds Office Bill which 
would consolidate the law and practice of the several provinces in this mat¬ 
ter has been before parliament for some time but has not yet become law. 
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Deeds Registries in {he Cape of Good Hope . — There are four Deeds 
Registry Offices in the Cape Province, each of which is in charge of a regi¬ 
strar of deeds and has competence within a doteimined district. 

To thfc office at King Williams Town belong the divisions of King 
William's Town, Bast London, Koingha, Stutter and portions of the 
divisions of Cathc&it and Victoria Bast; 

To the office at Kimberley the divisions of Kimberley, Baifcly West, 
Herbert and Hay; 

To the office at Vryburg the divisions of Vryburg, Mafeking, Gordonia, 
Kuruman and Taung; and 

To the office at Cape Town the remaining 102 divisions and districts, 

No deed of transfer and no moitagage bond can be registered which has 
not been drawn up by a duly and legally authorized person and executed 
in the presence of the competent legistrar. In the Cape Province advocates 
of the Supreme Court and conveyancers are so authorized. Other deeds 
are only registered if they have been executed in the presence of a notary 
public and attested by his signature. • 

The following arc the principal functions of the several registrars of 
deeds: 

a) To register grants or leases of land by the crown. 

b) To examine, attest and legister deeds transferiing or hypothecat¬ 
ing land. 

c) To register cessions, renunciations or waivers of moitgage bonds by 
the original holdeis. 

d) To effect registration necessary in connection with the cancelling 
of, or release from, mortgage bonds or part payments. 

e) To register antenuptial contracts, general or special notarial 
bonds, notarial deeds of servitude and of donation and other notarial deeds 
which the law tequires to be registered. 

f) To register leases and cessions of leases of rights to gold, silver and 
platinum. 

g) To register usufructs of land. 

h) To tegister notarial deeds leasing land for ton years or more. 

i) To issue and register such certificates of title to land as may be 
prescribed by law. 

j) WhoA so required by law, to satisfy themselves in connection with 
the registration of any deed that the duties, taxes, fees, dues and quitrent 
payable to the government or provincial administration, and any rents or 
charges payable to a local authority, have been paid. 

k) To exercise in general all powers and discharge all duties imposed 
on them by statute and common law. 

In the history of the Deeds Registry at Cape Town the year 1903 stands 
out as that in which the greatest volume of business was transacted. In 
that year 18,148 transfers, conveying land of the value of £12,924,658, and 
9,362 mortgage bonds for £ri,166,121 were registered, while 8,i8o 4 mort- 
gage bonds, representing a capital of £5,548,501 were cancelled. This 
amount of business was abnormal and was doubtless due to the expenditure 

5 * 
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by the Imperial Government of large sums in connection with the war 
against the late republics. Subsequently the figures lepresenling the 
registry’s business fell. In 1909, the year befoie the constitution of the 
Union, they were fairly normal. In that year 8,366 tiansleis, conveying 
laud worth £3,253,242 and 4,8(10 moitgage bonds foi £4,372,649 were regi¬ 
stered, while 4,384 bonds for £3,298,036 were cancelled. Subsequently 
there was a slight improvement, and in 1913 the number of transfers regis¬ 
tered had reached 10,522 and conveyed land woith £(>,(>55,555. and the 
mortgage bonds registered numbered 6,256 and were for £6,392,174, whili 
6,067 bonds of the value of £3,950,616 were cancelled. In the two follow¬ 
ing years both numbeis and values decreased to some extent. 

We append comparative figures as to all the registmfcions effected in 
the six years preceding and the six years following on the constitution of 
the Union': 



I Number of deeds 

1 reg Isleied 

* 


Value 


1904- 

1909 

1911- 

1916 

• 

1904-1909 

1911-1916 




! 

£ 

£ 

Deeds of transfer . . 

Mortgage bonds. . 

Notarial bonds. 

Antenuptial marriage con¬ 
tracts . 

Mortgage bonds cancelled. 

Cessions of bonds. . . . 

Servitudes. 

61,983 

34,953 

2,324 

5.890 

28,507 

4,437 

475 

54,723 

32',I92 

1,786 

7,279 

31.137 

4,775 

563 

Total value of property 
transferred. 

Total value of. bonds re¬ 
gistered (real estate) . 

Total value of bonds can¬ 
celled . 

Nominal capital of com¬ 
panies registered . . . 

28,176,922 

31,090,047 

18,797,107 

9,630,017 

30,553.762 

30,450,719 

20,996,874 

8,045,223 

Waivers of usulruct. . . 

2 

123 




Companies. 

457 

419 




Sundry. 

n,8xo 

13,589 


_ 



The differences in the corresponding figures for the two periods are in 
most cases not pronounced. An exception is the case of transfers of which 
some 7,000 more were registered in the earlier than in the later period. 
This is due to the abnormal number registered in 1904 as in 1903. 

The demand for urban and suburban properties, and with it prices, fell 
very much owing to the depression which followed on the war against the 
late republics ; but a distinct increase in this demand Ijas been noticeable 
recently. The demand for farm properties has on the other hand been 
consistent for many years and the prices of property of this description 
have advanced considerably. The development in the culture of fruit and- 
lucerne .grass, the improved stock breeding, the building up of an export 
trade; and the construction of irrigation works, extensive and other, have 
probably created this demand for agricultural land. 
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Deeds Registry in Natal. — The Deeds Registry Office in Natal owes 
its origin to an ordinance of 1846 (No. 2) which gave power to the governor 
of Natal to appoint a regi.strai of deeds, defined the duties of the registrar, 
and declared that a Deeds Registry Office in Natal should follow the prac¬ 
tice of the Deeds Registry Office at Cape Town. An amending ordinance 
(No. 33) was passed in the same year. In 1875 a law (No. 16) regulated in 
detail the examination of certain deeds ; and in 1885 an amending law 
(No. 19) provided for the promulgation of rules and dealt with the registra¬ 
tion of leases. 

In some minor respects the practice of the Natal Office differs from that 
of the office of Cape Town; for there was a difficulty in early days of obtaining 
information as to the latter office. The practice in Natal has moreover 
been affected by local legislation and by decisions of the Natal court. 

Since the constitution of the Union ceitain functions have been with¬ 
drawn from the competence of the Natal Office. In 1911 the collection of 
the transfer duty and the issue of licenses to joint stock companies and con¬ 
veyancers weie undertaken by the Receiver of Revenue at Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, and in 1913 the duty of registering wills was transferred to the office 
of the Master of the Supreme Court at Pietermaritzburg. 

The following figures give auidea of the business of the Deeds Registry 
Office in Natal £ 


Import of 
deeds registered 

1908 

1909 

1910 

191a 

1915 

1916 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Value of property transferred: 







Farms. 

1,205,999 

1 , 493,724 

1 , 595,904 

1,713,568 

1,596,712 

1,270,145 

Urban property (i). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

784,789 

Bonds passed over real estate.... 

799,648 

1 , 188,855 

1 , 134,314 

1,180,865 

x,« 4 , 7 J 3 

1,216,018 

» ft »» chattels. 

353,666 

599,469 

638,947 

361,052 

408,442 

328,76a 

* cancelled over real estate. . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 TV .65 

950,346 

» a » chattels (2). . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

354,185 

287,756 


(1) Value K*cor<U*(l sepaiatelv oulv ior i<h 6 
(*) No icennl Indore 1015 


Deeds Registry in the Transvaal. — A Deeds Office for the South Afri¬ 
can Republic was established in Pretoria by ordinance (No. 3) in 1866. 
Previously deeds of transfer, bonds and documents of a like kind had been 
signed and registered by the landdrosis of the various districts but there 
had been no central registry. The ordinance of i 860 was amended by sub¬ 
sequent laws and regulations, all of which were repealed by a procla¬ 
mation of 1902 (No. 10) which made new provisions as to the Deeds Office 
and registration of deeds. It was amended and amplified by ordimiaces 
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0^1903“(No. 65) and 1904 (No. 11) and by Acts of 1907 (No. 33), 1908 (No. 
34) and 1909 (No. 25). 

The Deeds Office is precluded fiorn registering documents of ceilain 
descriptions. It did not acquire in 1902 the function of registering mitr¬ 
ing rights and stands. It did then acquire the right to register deeds re¬ 
ferring to lots in leasehold townships, but in so far as the mining district 
of Johannesburg was concerned this right was transferred by another pro¬ 
clamation of 1902 (No. 35) to an office established at Johannesburg. By the 
Townships Amendment Act of 1908, which is still in force, freehold lots in 
townships within the mining districts of Johannesburg, Boksburg, Get- 
miston and Krugersdorp became registrable either in the Deeds Office or in 
the Office of the Rand Townships Registrar, the latter official being i dentical 
with the Registrar of Mining Rights now known as the Registrar of Mining 
Titles. The two offices were ordered to inform each other as to trans¬ 
actions withinthe prescribed area and thus a system of dual registration was 
established. Mortgage bonds on the freehold lots within this area, which 
are passed before the Rand Townships Registrar and contain a general 
clause, have especially to be registered eft the Deeds Office. 

Various duties were imposed upon the Registrar of Deeds by the Irri¬ 
gation Act, the Administration of Estates Act, the Band Bank Act, the 
Fencing and the Dipping Tank Acts and the Insolvency*Act, and since 
1904 he has been Registrar of Deeds for Swaziland. 

Table A shows the number of deeds registered in the Deeds Office of 
the Transvaal from 1 June 1910 to 31 December 1916 and the value of the 
property these deeds affected. 

Deeds Registry Office in Orange Free State. — The records of the Deeds 
Office of the Orange Free State go back to the early part of 1849, tbe f>eriod 
of the Orange River Sovereignty. The office was then established by the 
British Resident and was administered according to the law of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Shortly after the reinstitution of republican 
government the Deeds Office was first established by legislation, namely 
by an ordinance (No. 5) of 1886. This ordinance was subsequently modi¬ 
fied. The Deeds Office is now mainly governed by an ordinance of 1902 
(No. 33) as amended by ordinances of 1904 (Nos. 11 and 20) and 1906 (No. 3), 

In 1892 the function of registering antenuptial contracts was assigned 
to the Deeds Office (Law No. 7); and in 1878 that of registering companies. 
The ordinance granting the latter function (No. 5) was amended by ordi¬ 
nances of 1883 (No. 9), 1904 (Nos. 11 and 20) and 1906 (No. 3). The re¬ 
gistration of the liquidation of companies by the Deeds Offido is governed 
by a law of 1892 (No. 2). 

Table B shows the number of the deeds registered in the Deeds 
Office of the Orange Free State from 1911 to 1916, and the value of the 
property they concerned. 
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§ 2. Tenurr and occupation or land. 

A. Crown Lands. 

Before the constitution of the Union of South Africa each province ad¬ 
ministered its crown lands under certain statutory provisions. The Land 
Settlement Act of 1912 made uniform the practice of the four provinces 
with regard to acquisition, exchange and other disposal of crown lauds. 
The provisions of this Act are described in detail in an article in our issue 
for April 1915 (1). An amending Act which has had effect since July 
1917 has left intact the main enactments of the earlier law although it has 
modified certain of its details in accordance with the dictates of experience. 
Thus it allows not only tliat advances for the acquisition of stock may be 
made as provided in 1912 (2), but also that advances for the purchase of 
cattle may be made on the recommendation of the competent Land Board 
to lessees of lots within any area or settlement laid out for purposes of agri¬ 
culture on town lands or commons by any local authority. 

The Act provides that five years' leases* may be granted on special 
terms to holders who have the option of buying their holdings either dur¬ 
ing the term of the lease or after its expiry, upon paying ‘its fixed purchase- 
price in forty half-yearly instalments (3). From 1912 to 1916 leases of 
this description were granted as follows : 



1916 

1912 to 1916 

Number of lessees. 

2io 

571 

» * holdings 

141 

407 

Area » » 

416,631 acres 

1,041,082 acicb 

Valuation of holdings . . 

£110,053 

£361,585 


Another section of the Act (4) empowers the ‘government to acquire a 
particular piece of land on bclmlf of an applicant who contributes one fifth 
of the purchase price immediately, becomes lessee of the holding, and repays 
the remaining four fifths of the price to the government in instalments 
spread over eighteen years. He also pays interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 
on such portion of the price as he has not repaid. The total price must 
not exceed approximately £1500. This section was suspended from the 
date of the outbreak of war, but in the parliamentary session of 1917 fur¬ 
ther funds were voted to enable the purchases it allows. The following 
table shows the transactions under this section from 1912 to 1916 

(1) Monthly Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, April 1915, pages 105-112. 

(2) Ibia., p. 107. 

(3) See tlie article already cited, p, 107, 

(4) Ibid. pp. 107-8. 
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Province 

Area 

acquired 

Valuation 

Number 
of holdings 

Number 
of lessees 


Acres 

£ 



Cape of Good Hope .... 

19,885 

9 M 5 

A 

8 

Natal . 

9,329 

21,137 

10 

11 

Traabvaal . 

124,224 

150,262 

III 

145 

Orange Free State .... 

43,812 

74,348 

37 

40 

Total . . . 

197,250 

254,892 

*62 

204 


Contributions by the government to purchase prices, together with 
costs of transfer and other incidental expenses, amounted to £203,772, and 
contributions by the assisted purchasers to £254,892. The total sum con¬ 
tributed was thus £254,892. 

Yet another section of the Act provides for the purchase by the govern¬ 
ment of land for subdivision into farms to be allotted to the public. This 
section was put into operation to a limited extent in 1916 when 9,872 acres 
were acquired under its provisions for £15,262. Altogether some £184,600 
were spent from 1912 to 31 March 1917 on buying land under the terms of 
this section. 

Applications by letter may at any time be made to the Secretary for 
Lands at Pretoria for a portion of any unsurveyed and vacant crown lands. 
The area of such portion may be so small as to be fit only for a market- 
garden or it may be large enough to form a cattle ranche. From such 
applications the government learns in what district there is vacant crown 
land for which there is a demand. If it be considered advisable, a* repoit 
on this land is obtained; and if the report be favourable the laudis surveyed, 
divided into farms and valued. Lists of the farms available, and in¬ 
formation as to how and on what terms they can be leased or acquired, are 
published from time to time in the local newspapers and the Governpumt 
Gazette. 

We will now notice certain agrarian legislation which has had force 
since the establishment of the Union and affects the tenure and occupation 
of land in particular provinces. 

The Province of the Cafe of Good Hope. — The principal law which re¬ 
gulates the disposal of crown lauds in the Cape Province is an Act passed 
in 1887 (No. 15). In accordance with this, land is offered for sale by public 
auction, a minimum selling price being imposed. If it sells for more than 
£25, twelve months are allowed for the payment of one fifth of the price and 
it may be mortgaged at 4 per cent, to the government. Provision is also 
made for granting land for special public purposes and to municipalities, 
and there are other minor provisions. 

An earlier Act, passed in x'882 (No. 37) provides for crown licenses to 
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hold from four to 250 morgen (1) of laud for five years. The licensee is 
entitled to receive a grant of his holding at the end of the five yeats ; but 
must pay a perpetual annual quitrent, amounting to one twentieth of the 
sum at which the land was valued when it was allotted, unless he pay tin's 
latter sum in full and thus becomes exempt from obligation to pay the 
quitrent. The principle of this Act is elaborated in another, passed in 1892 
(No. 40), which is intended to provide for the settlement of large areas, not 
arable or only slightly arable. It allows licenses to be granted for the occu¬ 
pation of farms for five years. I11 each of these yeais one twentieth of the 
purchase price must be paid. At the end of five years if the conditions of 
the license have been fulfilled, or at the end of two years if improvements 
equal in value to the purchase price have also been effected, the title is 
granted; but the land is mortgaged to the government in order to secure 
such annual instalments of the purchase price, each of them amounting to 
one twentieth thereof, as have not yet been paid. This Act of 1892 was 
amended by an Act of 1908 'No. 40). 

In addition an Act passed in 1891 (No. 26) provides for certain lands 
bought or improved by the government and also for government leases of 
crown lands for five years without option of purchase; and an Act of 1893 
(No. 23) allows the govegiment to dispose of land in which the Cape govern¬ 
ment held an interest and which was acquired by the Rhodesian Railways 
in Bechuanaland from the Bechuanaland government. The Land Settle¬ 
ment Act 1912 is operative in the Cape Province as elsewhere. 

Natal Province . — An Act of 1904 which dealt with land settlement in 
Natal was found to be defective and unworkable and has been practically 
suspended. The disposal of Crown Lands is now governed by the Land 
Settlement Act 1912 and by certain proclamations issued in igii^md 1912. 
These proclamations introduced variations into the procedure authorized 
by the Land Settlement Act mainly as regards sugar cane lands. Such 
lands are granted for 99 years. For the first two years no rent is payable 
to the government, for thc^iext twenty years an annual rent equal to one- 
twentieth of the price at which the land is valued, and for the remaining 
years of the lease a rent of one shilling a year. The government custo¬ 
marily arranges for the erection and working of a centred mill to which the 
cane grown by the tenants is brought. The lease of a suitable site for 
•the mill and the monopoly of crushing the cane grown within a 
certain area by the crown tenants is granted to the millowner. The te¬ 
nants' leases oblige them to enter into agreements for the crushing of their 
cane at the mill; but the government settles the terms of these agreements 
in advance, and protects the tenants' interests as far as possible. 

Transvaal Province . — The administration of crown lands in the 
Transvaal is based on the Crown Land disposal Ordinance of 1903 as 
amended in 1906. It allows the government to dispose of unalienated 
crown land by grant, sale, lease, exchange or donation and to reserve it, 
audit provides for the establishment of a Land Board. 


(i) 1 morgen =* z */* acres (approximately). 
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Under this ordinances leases with and without option to purchase 
have been granted. The former are for five years and are renewable; 
the annual rent for the first two years is* 1 Y4 per cent, of the purchase 
price, for the next three years 2 % P f ‘ r cent. thereof, and for the years for 
which the lease may be extended 4 per cent, thereof. If advantage be 
taken of the option to buy, the purchase price is payable half-yearly, in 
advance, in equal instalments spread over twenty years, and bears interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. The lessee must live on the holding and build 011 
it a suitable dwelling-house ; he may not sublet or transfer it without leave ; 
if his lease be cancelled he is not indemnified for his improvements ; mi¬ 
nerals on his holding are reserved to the crown. If after ten years he have 
paid the full price of the land and fulfilled the conditions of the lease a 
crown grant may be issued to lum. 

Leases without option to purchase are for twenty-one years. The rent 
is usually 2 % per cent of the value of the holding and the conditions arc 
like those of a lease with option to purchase. Genet ally these leases are 
granted in distiicts in which mineials are being wotked or which have been 
proclaimed as subject to the mining laws. 

The following figures show the operation of the ordinance : 


% 

Number of lessees under the Crown 

If) 16 

100 J 

to 

31 December kjiO 

I, and- Disposal Ordinance. . . . 

l()0 

M88 

Number of holdings. 

’ *49 

1,120 

Area... 

276,5b} acres 

-2-.}79.96 1 acres 

Approximate value of holdiugs . . 

£ 68,870 

£ 491,842 


The Settler's Ordinance of 1902, as amended in 1907, also provides for 
five years' leases of crown lands with option to purchase. The conditions 
are slightly easier than those of leases grunted under the ordinance of 1903 : 
thus the tent of 2 % per cent, is payable not only for the three latter years 
of the original lease but also for the first five years for which the lease is 
renewed ; and the instalments in which the pui chase price is payable arc 
spread over thirty years. Most of the settlers under this ordinance have 
received government advances. In April 1912 they numbered 440 and held 
jtk> holdings. Subsequently some of them obtained crown grants of their 
laud. O11 ji'December iyi(>, 266 of them occupied 244 holdings under this 
ordinance. 

The crown grants in question were obtained in accordance with the 
terms of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Land Settlement Amend¬ 
ment Act, 19x2, which was itself amended in 1916, and which authorized 
crown grants of the holdings allotted under the Settlers’ Ordinances of 
Transvaal and tlie Orange Free State. By such grant a settler acquires a 
quitreut title to his holding, any balance of its purchase price still due to 
the government being secured by a bond on the holdings. On 31 December 
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1916, in bouds were in force in tlic Transvaal and secured a debt of £126,327 
to tlic government. Nine bonds for £7,425 were paid off during I<)i6. 

Orange Free State Province. —In this province the disposal of crown 
kinds is mainly governed by the hand Settlement Act, 1912, and the Trans¬ 
vaal and Orange Tree State hand Amendment Act, 1912, which we have 
just described. The majority of the 566 settlers who held under an ordin¬ 
ance of the province were recommended for grants under the latter Act. 
On 31 December 1916, 453 bonds were in force in the Orange Tree State in 
respect of £984,666 due to the Government. 

Occupied and Vacant 'Land in the Union on 31 Deceniber 1916. — The 
following table summarizes the allotments of land made throughout the 
Union in 1916. 


Number of holdings. 389 

Number of settlers. 473 

Area (acres).7')7,2<)3 

Valuation (£).196,689 

Rent (£). 721 


The following are approximately the total areas of crown land not alie¬ 
nated on 31 December 1916: Cape Province 28,061,157 acres^Tatal 2,528,459 
acres; Transvaal 15,706,029 acres. There is practically no unalieuated 
crown land in the Orange Free State. The figures for Cape Province do not 
include commons, forests and native and similar reserves, but do include 
game reserves ; those for Natal exclude forest reserves and reserves for go¬ 
vernment purposes ; and those for the Transvaal exclude forest and native 
reserves and reserves for government purposes. In Cape Province about 
half the unalienated area has been surveyed, in Natal about one ninth 
thereof and in the Transvaal about half. In the Cape Province the un- 
alienated land lies principallyin Bechuanaland andinthe Kenhardt, Prieska 
and Namaqualand divisions ; in Natal it is found in Zululand and along 
the line of the Drakensberg Mountains; and in the Transvaal in the dis¬ 
tricts of Barberton, Marico, Rustenburg, Waterberg and Zoutpansberg. 

B. Native Lands. 

The ownership and occupation of land within the Union by members of 
an aboriginal race or tribe ofiAfrica, otherwise natives, arc regulated by the 
Natives’ Band Act of 1913. It is the principle of this Act that no person 
other than a native shall acquire laud in a scheduled native afta except with 
the approval of the Governor-General, and that without his approval no 
native shall acquire land outside such area. A statement giving particulars 
of these approvals accorded by the Governor-General must be placed be¬ 
fore parliament. In pursuance of the Act a commission of enquiry was ap¬ 
pointed to report as to areas within which natives and persons other than 
natives should respectively be debarred from buying, hiring or otherwse 
acquiring an interest in land. The commission reported on 2 March 1916 
and the four following' tables show its findings. 
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I Native and Minion Reserves and l ands Owned by Native 
in the Union 1914 



Native Ivtseives 

! 

Mission Reserves 
and Lands i 

I ands Owned 
by Naims 

Province 

Aica 

Percentage 
of -irea 
of province 

Area 

Percent ige 
of area 
ot province 

Area 

Percentage 
of area 
of province 


Acres 

i 

Acres 


Acres 


Cape # 

15,021,710 

t> 47 

502 601 

0 28 

840 165 

047 

Natal 

6,1 ib 142 

22 83 

321 y 59 

I j .2 

373,316 

166 

IioitsN aal 

- 271,750 

3 22 

240 58s 

0 34 

630,651 

p 

r 

Change Ircc. State 

156,831 

■ 

0 4b 

06354 

0 20 

271,280 

O 8| 

Union. 

23,569 4*. 6 

7 i 3 

1,136,502 

036 

2 , 115,415 

O 7O 


II Native Occupation of Clown Lands and of Lands Owned 
bv Lino/leans 1916 



Orown X inds 

1 inds owned b\ L,urop~ius 

Iiovincc 

Aien. 

Pci ceil tage 
of 'irt'i 
of province 

Aica occupied 
by Uuiopcvns 
or unoccupied 

Arci occupied 
by natives 

Totil uca 


\cres 


\ClCb 

Acres 

Acrcb 

Cape 

121551 

0 07 

I 3 S) 059,35 f 

207,790 

138,267,144 

Natal 

719*171 

3 20 

10 861,025 

2,136,738 

12,997,763 

Tiansva il 

1,145,2^6 

I 62 

43,031 49b 

6,129,944 

19,461,442 

Oiangt I rce State 

— 

— 

31,218,615 

— 

31,218,015 

Util >11 

1989 25 s 

0 t><5 

223,47°, 192 

8,771.17* 

*31,941,961 


III Nmath 1 of Nafun pir squau m\h on Various ( lasses o/ I and, l()U> 


Province 


C ipt 
Nat U 
It ms\aal 
Oianj,e l cc St iU 

Union 


On 

Reserves 

OU 

Mi oiou 

X ands 

{> 80 

30 <) 

50 

85 30 

7 ° 15 

<>2 (1 

70 00 

17 00 

52 26 

53 r7 


On 

I and 
Owned 
bv N ttivcs 

On # 

Crown 

lauds 

2 <) 

6 j lb 

(>7 11 

32 89 

1092 

30 S6 

II05 

-- 

i 7 3 t 

*b bO 


On 1 urtptin Faim 


Unoccupied 

by 

\ urope ins 

Occupied 

by 

1 UUpCUlla 

2) $2 

I II 

25 51 

u 0 ^ 

2304 

b 06 

— 

5 71 

2^6<> 

369 
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IV. Approximate Number of Natives Ocmpyim j Vat ions Classis of Land. 


Desuiptiou 

Cape 

of Oiood Hope 

Total 
Native for 

tern- whole 
tones (1) pro¬ 
vince 

1 1 ~ 1 

Natal 

Total 

Zulu- 

land pro . 

vincc 

1 1 1 

Tians- 

vaal 

Otnngc 

Fuc 

State 

Union 

Rural land: 



» 





Native reset ves or locations. 

1,012,070 

1 , 140,438 

214,010 

479,822 

283,144 

17,200 

1,929,604 

Mission lands and reserves. 

9,295 

24,335 

1,426 

44.535 

24,024 

1,768 

94,662 

Native owned faims.. 

25,167 

39,272 

1,360 

39,250 

40,430 

4,696 

123,648 

Crown lands occupied by natives . . 

62s 

12,524 

24,328 

37 ,o 7 o 

71,511 

— 

121,105 

Lands owned by European . 




$ 5,505 




Occupied by natives only ... 

W* 

7,392 

3,435 

21 ’,082 

— 

325,1/9 

” ” Europeans. 

22 , 0?3 

239,603 

9 , 58 * 

356,222 

390.332 

278,346 

1,261,593 

Crown lauds leased to Europeans 

132 

664 

1,467 

1,724 

18,306 

1,029 

21,723 

lotal Rural Aieus . . . 

1,071,620 

1 , 473,518 

257,607 

1,0*4,128 

1 , 059.839 

303,039 

3,880,517 

Urban . 








Urban and mining areas 

XO4O9 

127,990 

755 

37,954 

323,456 

48,751 

537 ,i 5 i 

Grand Total . . . 

1,082,029 

1,601,508 

258,362 

1,082,082 

1,382,285 

351,790 

4 , 417,665 


(i) Including Glen Grey, Ileischcl and Bechuanaland 









MISCELL ANKOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


FRANCE. 

THE RETURN TO THE I,AND OF PARTIALLY DISABLED MEN : Office national tk la 
mun-d'atmn ajucoh: Placement et unm^iahon eie la maui-tl’ceuin ayicole, Pans, loifs. 

The Department of Agridultural labour at the Ministry of Agriculture 
has formed a special section with a view to permitting partially disabled ex¬ 
soldiers to resettle in the country or to settle there for the first time. In 
order to provoke this return to the land the department has drawn up a 
programme which comprises on the one hand an orientation of projects 
towards agricultural occupation by means of appropriate propaganda, and 
on the other the establishment of the men in the country. 

The propaganda is accomplished by means of posters, pamphlets and 
cinematographic films. The posters are placed in the hospitals where they 
can be read by all the wounded men, orderlies, nurses and doctors. They 
are brief, merely conveying the general idea that partially disabled agricul¬ 
tural workers will find the best employment in the country, and that if they 
wish for proof of this fact they need only read the pamphlet, “ Disabled Men 
in the Fields ”, which will be sent to them gratis on theii application to 
the Department of Agricultural labour. 

This pamphlet is anillustrated tract published by the National Society 
for the Protection of Agricultural Labour with funds derived from an open 
subscription to cover the costs of publication. It is sent gratis to wounded 
men who ask for it, and shows them what agricultural situations, for which 
their tastes and aptitudes fit them, are open to them in spite of their disa¬ 
bilities. 

Tlu-«poster is merely meant to attract the attention of wounded men, 
a waken their curiosity, and induce them to put questions which tbs' pam¬ 
phlet of propaganda will answer. 

The films will enable them ‘to see with their own tyos that, although 
they are partially disabled, they can still do fieldwork. One film, showing 
men who have lost arms or legs occupied by various works of tillage, 
gardening and stockfarming, will be exliibited in the hospitals which 
contain seriously wounded men. 

This propaganda work, accomplished by these three means which are 
mutually complementary to each other, deflects the labour of partially 
disabled men towards rural occupations and induces them to ask foi the in¬ 
formation with which the department must be able to supply them. 

Some of them wish to enter a school of re-education and ask for infor- 
matibn as to one in which they can be received. The Department of Agri- 
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cultural Labour keeps tip to date a list of available places in the various 
schools of te-educatiou for agricultural ttades, whether private ot State 
schools, and directs?a wounded man to the school newest the district in 
which he establishes himseli and having iigricultiu.il conditions like those 
of such district. It also takes the uecessaiy steps to procure the man’s 
admission to this school. 

There are other paitially disabled men who ask to work for a time on 
a farm, either instead of entering a school of re-education or in order to 
complete their training after they leave the school. The Department of 
Agricultural Labour has appealed to farmers through the medium of the 
great agricultural societies, and has asked them to receive these men and 
make them into good agricultuial labourers or specialized experts. These 
apprentices cannot at the beginning of their time do work which is worth 
their board and lodging, and therefore apprenticeship bursaries, which, 
partly repay the farmers for maintaining them, have been instituted. 

It is however the chiei aim oi the propaganda to induce partially dis¬ 
abled men to settle in the country as cultivators or find places there as ex¬ 
perts, as shepherds, cowmen, gardeners, bee or poultry experts, etc. To 
allow of their settlement land and working capital are needed. The land 
can be bought or leased. The Department of Agricultural Labour has been 
led to request the solicitors in the various districts in France to apprise it 
as to small farms tor sale and farms to let, and the department is therefore 
able to supply information to partially disbled men who have no property 
in view. 

When once a property has been chosen it must be bought or leased, 
and then the live and other stock necessary to farming it must be procured. 
The Department of Agricultural Labour is ready to inform paitially 
disabled men as to the facilities in the matter of credit on real estate and 
chattels at their disposal, to advise them, and to take all the steps neces¬ 
sary to satisfying their desires and enabling them to cuny out their plaits. 

The department is not however content merely to point out existing 
resources. It also endeavmus to provoke initiative, either of a legislative 
or of a private character, and thus to facilitate as far as possible the settle¬ 
ment in the country of the partially disabled men. » 

We should notice finally the importance of the agricultural machines 
made to compensate for the various kinds of disability. They may Ik* look¬ 
ed upon as supplements to artificial limbs for they allow disabled men to 
undertake work of which they would otherwise be i ncapable. The Depart 
ment of Agricultural Labour instructs the makers as to what machines they 
must construct, and endeavours to have stocks of them constituted, so 
that they can'be placed rapidly, on good terms as regards price*, at the 
disposal of the partially disabled men. 

To direct the work of countrybred disabled men towards agricultural 
occupations, and to facilitate for them-by every possible means the reali¬ 
zation of a plan which they have been induced to form: such is, in brief, 
the programme of the Department of Agricultural Labour. 
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OKIUT HR1IAIN YNT) IRIOMNJ) 

1 nir nviN<r or u.ricultuk \l ww.i> tnenolynd ynj» wyles —t>u 

Lahti to Ga»ttlt, Vol XKVF, No S, Loudon, August 

Rates of Wa:cs Fixed — Conti nuing its woik, to which have already 
ref cried (i), of fixing wages 1111 del the Com Production Act 1917 (2), the 
Agricultuial Wages Boaid has issued notices stating that the following 
minimum rates have been fixed for agiieultural workers m the counties 
named : 


District 

Rate 

Overtime rate per hour 

To operate 

of wages 
per week 

Weekd lya 

Sundays 

from 



S 

D 

S D. 


Warwickshire. 

30 

8% 

10 \ 


Leicestershire and Rutland 

31 

8 Yz h 01 q | 

0 


Kent . . ... 

3 } 

— 

- I 


Dorset . ... 

30 

_ 

- ! 


(rlouccstcrshiic. . . . 

30 

8 Vi 

10 / 

3? Tuly 

IEeicfordshut . * ... 

31 

— 

- ' 


Someisct. 

30 

8% 

10 


Brecon and Radnoi . . 

30 

— 

— 


Norfolk . 

— 

sy 2 

10 

| 5 August 

do (team-men, shep- 

heids and cowmen) . . . 

36 

00 

10 

! 29 July 

Cumberland, Westmorland 





aud l'uniess d» strut ot 
Lancashire ....... 

35 

10 

IS 1 

1 

*5 August 

Dtibyshue. 

31 

0 

9 

Cheshire. 

36 

9 

l ° ] 

1 

Wiltshue ... . 

3 o 

8 Vi 

1° 

► 19 August 

Buckingham . • ♦ . 

— 

9 

_•„! 

1 


-h Toi (> hotfcs’ oveiiimt or less ± r«i o\eitirae beyond (> hours 


Honrs of Work Fixed. — The rates of wages are fixed for a working 
week of six days, and of 54 hours m the eight summer months from March 
to Octobei and 48 hours m the four months from November to February. 
Exceptions are Herefordshire where the working week has 56 hours in the 


(1) See our issues for May 1918, page 436, and June iqiS, page 5-3 

(2) See our issue for Octobei 1017, pp 67-70 
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eight summer mouths; Cheshire where it has 6 n houis all tlio yeai .round; 
and Norfolkin so far as concerns the team-men, sheplicids and cowmen foi 
whom the fixed rate of wages applies to the limns of wmk utshuuaty in 
their county and tiades on weekdays and Sundays. 

Where a man is employed for his whole time by the wvek <n a long r 
period the wages payable for til * houi s foi which lie agrees with his employe i 
to work in any week, exclusively of overtime, shall be at isles not less, 
than the fixed rates, even if his hours of woik he less than t hose established 
for his district. 

Overtime employment is defined as all employment in execs* of 54 
hour. ’ employment on the six weekdays of any summer week, and in < xoess 
of 48 hours’ employment on the six weekdays of any winter week, and all 
employment 011 Sundays There are exceptions to this rule in Hereford¬ 
shire where overtime in summer begins only after 56 hours’ employment 
in a week ; in Cheshire where the ovcitimo rate is paid for all work done 
after 8 3 / i hours’ work on a Saturday and 10 % hours’ work on any other 
weekday; in Buckinghamshire where overtime begins 011 weekdays after 
9 hours’ work in summer and 8 hours’ work in winter, unless on one day 
in the work working hours do not exceed 6 % hours in summer and 5 % 
in winter; and in Norfolk where the overtime employment of team-men 
shepherds and cowmen is all employment of them beyond the hours custo¬ 
mary in their areas and for their trades. 

The rates of wages and hours of work fixed as above are effective only 
in the case of able-bodied men over eighteen years of age who are wholly 
or partially employed in agriculture within the meaning of the Corn Pro¬ 
duction Act (1). 

The fixed hours of work do not include mealtimes, but do include 
any time for which an employer, owing to the weather, prevents fioin 
working a workmen present at the place of employment and icady to woik. 

Applications for permits of exemption, as provided by the Act (c), 
from these provisions as to wages and working hours may lx* made by 
employer or worker to the secretary of the competent District Wages Com¬ 
mittee. Complainls should also be addressed to this official. 

Rates of Wages Proposed for Certain Anas. — The Board lias also is¬ 
sued notices proposing to fix minimum rate's of regulai wages and rate's for 
overtime employment for men employed in agriculture in Northumberland 
and Durham, Yorkshire, hanoashire outside the* Durness district, hineoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, Shropshire, Stafford, Middlesex and U'ltfordshiie, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire including the Isle* of Wight, Cornwall, OUunorgau 
and Monmouth, Pembroke, Carmarthen and Cardigan, Merioneth and Mont¬ 
gomery, Anglesey and Carnarvon, Denbigh and Flint. It is siniilaily 
proposed to fix overtime rates for Herefordshire, Kent, Dorset, Devon, 
Brecon and Radnor. 

Special Rates Proposed for Certain Classes of Workmen. —■ Further 
notices have been issued proposing to fix special rates for horsemen, cowmen 

(*) See our Issue for October 1917, page 68. — (3) ibid, page 69. 
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and shepherds in Yorkshire; stockmen, horsemen and shepherds in Derby¬ 
shire ; stockmen, team-men and shepherds in Lincolnshire; stockmen, 
shepherds, wagoners and milkmen in Northamptonshire; sheep and 
bullock lendeis in Noifolk; horsekeopers, cowmen and shepherds in 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire and Bedfordshire; team-men, cowmen 
and shepheids in Shropshire ; carters, cowmen and shepheids in Berkshire ; 
horsemen, stockmen and shepherds in Suffolk, Kent and Surrey; team- 
men, cowmen and shepherds in Sussex ; and carters, cowmen and shepherds 
in Dorset and Wiltshire. 

Benefits in lieu of Payment in Cash. — The Board has given notice 
that it proposes to make orders providing that the benefits or advantages 
which may be reckoned in lieu of cash as payment of wages, for the purpose 
of minimum rates fixed under the Act, shall include the occupation b> a 
workman of a cottage, not reported by the Medical Officer of Health as unfit 
•for human habitation and held of his employer. These benefits shall also 
include other lodging provided by an employer and the food and drink, 
other than intoxicating drink, he provide**. 

It is proposed that the value of the occupation of such a cottage be 
reckoned as 35. a week, less any rent or rates paid by the occupier. I11 
the case however of a defective cottage, or a cottage to which'a customary 
value lowci than 3s. a week attaches, or a ?similar case, the competent 
District Wages Committee may fix a lower value for the occupation. It 
is proposed that the District Wages Committees fix the value of the other 
lodging and the food and drink provided, having regard in ea^h district 
to the current price of commodities, and to the normal or average value 
which seems to be assigned to such benefits in the current contracts for agri¬ 
cultural employment. 


-\ Tim AGRieiTJ/flTR \l, WORK OP WOMEN IN ENGLAND YW \V\T*K8 — Indttshv 
and Fimnt'. — U r to Ex/utiitH *s and Rt const*uttiov, putilMiod under Uie .m^dee*- of the 
ih ilisli Asm>' i tlioti ioi the Adv uieeinent oi Soiom, c, London 1 $r. 

When war conditions [nought about a shortage of pickeis and later of 
agncultuul labomeis, it was difficult to get women to fill the vacant 
places owing to a stiong picjutUeo among both women and fat meis against 
women working on the land. This attitude lias been ovucome to a oon- 
sideuible extent by the patriotism of the educated woman who has thrown 
lieiself into tlie bleach wilh spirit amiseU-sacrifice and has shown, both by 
precept and by example, the possibilities of women's w01k on the land. 

The placing of women on the land pioceeded very slowly in the first 
mouths of the war. In 1915, however, a movement to organize* Women’s 
Agricultural Committees throughout England and Wales was started by 
the Board of Agriculture for England and Walts, and by the end of 19J G most 
counties Ijacl committees of this kind. The oigauization then includtd 
4,000 registrars and about athousand district icprc s< ntaiivts.aml thousands 
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oipublic mootings liadbeen held to convince both Lu m< is and village wonu ti 
of the necessity there was lor Hu*lattei to labotu on (he land. UmloubU dlv 
till* oigauization is hugely leypon^ible foi tin git at ilk i< as* 1111 lie Mipph 
of local taboui which took place in iqrO. Bui uevetllklt ss, in spile of «,!1 
theoffoits made, t lk> finding oL pa m Ukiit women labomeis and tik placing 
of them on the laud piomried slowly. TIu faulting paitl> with t Ik na¬ 
tural difficulties of the position, and a little, |x i haps, with *» picpuhu winch 
existed against labour cxclungt s. Tins pu‘judiet is appai cut fioin the tail 
that better results weie often obtamul by a vnluutai) organization, siuh 
as the State coded Women’s baud Sciviw Coips, and by llu Womans 
War Agricultural Ooniiiiittees when placing women di nelly, than by tIn 
exchanges. 

At the beginning of 1917 1I10 movemuri u coved a guat impetus bv- 
cause a scheme was ionmilaled toi amou extensive n entiling and tuiin- 
iug of women on a national basis. The (U velopnieiil and 1 xteusiomof the 
woih of the Womens Wai Agncultuial Committees was at (lie same time 
uudeitaken by the Ikuul ol Agiicnltuie, ;unl these committees vveie thus 
•moie closdy linked with the County Wat Agricultural CommilUes. The 
latt< 1 are composed almost entiiely of men, aie under the Board of Agii- 
cnkuie, andduive executives who enjoy veiy wide statutory poweis. 

In Match 1917 ill** euei gu s of the women’s organization came to be con- 
centiatod on au effoit to secure for the land a body of permanent women 
workeis who would seivc for the period of the war, being mobilized 
under semi-military conditions. They would be guaranteed to the fanners 
as strong and physically lit, would in all cases be carefully selected, and 
would, when necessaiy, be trained in farm woik for at least a month. 
Tlic fanner would be expected to pay them wages at a minimum rate 
of 18&. a week or the rate current in the district. 

The actual work of receiving applications and calling up volunteer 
was to Ikj carried out by the Minister of labour. 

The first membeis of the resultant Women's band Ainijr ^ V4 . u placed 
in employment about the beginning of Mny, and by the end of July moie 
than 5*,ooo had been chosen from some |0,ooo*volunleets and t moiled foi 
seivice outlie laud. 

The selection was made bj means of au examination of iciVienas, a 
medical examination and intoiviews. Thus many unfit candidates wen*, 
at once weeded out and uulhoi eliminations took place during the period of 
training and during actual employ incut, when physical, luoxal and mental 
abilities were piactically tested. Of some 20,000 candidates who appeared 
before the selection and allocation committees up to last September, only 
about a third, namely 6,500, were accepted. Of this number the great 
majonty, nearly 5,000, required training, but about 1,500 were placed on the 
land directly. 

There are two methods of training : 
a) That which may be regarded as a system of apprenticeship. The 
volunteer, who has som$ knowledge of land work, is placed wi£h an em¬ 
ployer for whom she wotks without pa) for three weeks, she gaining in 
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knowledge and he instructing hu in his special methods. At the end of 
this time he takes her into his ordinary employment and pays her not less 
than 1 &. a week. During her apprenticeship she is maintained by the 
government as a bursar, at a cost not exceeding 15s. a week. 

b) The Induing canied out by the Boaidol Agiioultuio atits special 
ti aining centres, or by arrangement at certain agricultural colleges and farm 
institutes, or on private practising farms. The weekly cost of this train¬ 
ing and of maintenance while it is in course must not exceed 25s. a head, and 
varies in practice from 15s. to 25s., being frequently 20s . The training lasts 
four weeks. 

The greatest care is taken to ensure the maximtun safety and comfort 
for the worker when she is placed on the land. A member of the organi¬ 
zation must guarantee the suitability of the place of her employment and 
the place of her lodging before a national service volunteer is allocated to it, 
and after she has been placed a welfare supervisor keeps in touch with her. 

In some districts there are so few cottages that the housing problem is 
acute. Farms are generally so scattered that permanent workers cannot 
find lodgings in them; and women workers can seldom be put into lodgings 
previously occupied by farm lands. 

The guaranteed minimum wage, 18$. a week, is generally not difficult 
to secure, but the cost of living is so high that it is practically impossible 
for a worker to maintain herself decently on it. Members of the Women's 
War Agricultural Committees have found it necessary in some counties to 
counteract the lowering effect on wages of the minimum wage, since its 
establishment, by insisting that a minimum initi al wage* exceeding the cost 
of maintenance by 5s. a week be* paid. Often the farmers have met them 
willingly. With such a wage, and hi view of the fact that the government 
grants a free outfit, free travelling, and maintenance during a limited period 
of unemployment to the membcis of the Women's Land Army, they are 
just able to keep going. Many of the more exp jrienced and skilled workers 
can secure 25s. or even 30s. a week 

Although the work of 1917 added to the supply of agricultural labour a 
body of women who have some claims to be considered as skilled workers, 
it cannot be definitely concluded that the supply of local labour was on the 
whole increased or improved iu that year. The farmer is still in much need 
of reliable seasonal help, anti if agricult to e is not to suffer his need must be 
sci cut i flea ll}' supplied. 


* 

* * 

3. THE GROWTH OP ALLOTMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES {i).~ The'Journal 
of the Board of Agriculture, Vol. 3 CXV, No 4. London, July 1918. 

The Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries recently asked the Joeal authorities of England and Wales to make 


(x) See our issues for February 1018, patcc x6j, mi <1 March mi 8, paw rs(>. 
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a rettmi showing the total numbei oJ allolnu ul>s existing hetmo the wai ami 
since its outbreak. Piom the figures uicived, ami horn the dtpai '.inoiils 
enquiries as to privately owned allot limits, im hiding those piovidtd by 
mil way companies, it is e*i in inlet I I li:it then aic now moielluii 1,400,000 
allotments in the coin is iy and that t hae mu 1 5/1.000 of hem lnloie the 
war : some 830,000 have lliei»*lme been laid out dining rile \\su. 

The following figuies give an oppiorimale idea ol tliis enoimous ex¬ 
pansion of tin movement for foi 111b 14 allotments. Ri tin ns obtained fiom 
69 of the 81 county bmoughs in Jingland and Wales show that there were 
tinder 59,000 pre-war allotments in tiiese areas ; wheieus at present there 
are over 22?,000 allotments, representing an inereast of about 280 jjei cetit. 
132 town councils reported just urdei |2,ooopio-wai allotments ; now tlure 
are nearly 97,000 allotments in their ateas — an ’increase of upwards ot r30 
per cent. In 233 urban districts there wise 42,000 pie-war allotment* as 
compared with over roo,000 allotments now in cultivation - the lattoi 
figure representing an invieuse ot about i/(,o per cent. 

In December last the Ko<’d Production Department appointed certain 
inspectors to facilitate the obtaining of land by would-be allotment holders 
and generally to assist the progress of tlie allotment movement. In six 
months those inspectors visited over 400 local authorities and < (inferred 
with them as to the acquisition of land for allotments. As a result 8,550 
additional acies have been laid out by local authorities, provhling 127,000 
additional allotments. Several thousand allotment plots have also been 
provided by private owners as the result of negotiations with the depart¬ 
mental inspectors. As an example of the useful work done by the Food 
Production Department's officers, the case of a single large local authority 
may be quoted. In tlie first instance this authority proposed to provide 
only 16 y 2 acres of land this year for the purpose of allotments. After 
the representations of the departmental inspeclots, addition aftei addition 
was made to tlie proposed area; and in the end the authority actually 
provided 249 acres, giving 7,470 allotments. 

The grand total of allotments in Kngland mid Wales at pt< sent covers 
an area of about 200,000 acres. Taking this figure and estimating Hint 
50 percent, of each allotment is planted with potato** (a moderate 
estimate)—we have 100,000 acres of potatoes on our allotments. If Ihese 
produce an average of 7 tons per ucie (a moderate assumption for garden 
and allotment potato crops) this means that the allotment holders of Kng¬ 
land and Wales'will grow this yCar 700,000 tons of the most essential war¬ 
time crop practically on the spot where this crop is to be consumed. 

Next Year's Allotments . — Quite a number of local authorities are 
looking ahead and arranging for allotments to be laid out for cultivation 
next year. Amongst these are the local councils of Thrapston (Northants), 
which is arranging for 4 % acres ; Handsworth (West Riding of Yorkshire), 

6 acres; and Shipley, 3 acres. 

Allotments at Alexandra Park . — Fifteen acres of land at Wood Green 
are being laid out to provide 225 war-time allotments. This land adjoins 
the race track at Alexandra Park and is the property of the Alexandra 
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Park Race Course Syndicate. The Syndicate lias agieed la sutieudei 111 
land lor spade cultivation, and the Cadet Coips of the Wouhii’s 1,.«' d 
Army will nndeitake the woik after this yeai’s liay oiop has In on lui 
vested. « 

A Famous School-town and its Allotments. - Onndh, flu* litth 
Northamptonshire town where there is a ianums school, is among tit* 
places that have done exceptiomdly well in the matter of allotments. Tvu> 
lmndred and fifty-seven householders an* cultivating an ajiKien.iti < 1 
33 Vz acres of land. In addition the .boys at the school have 8 ■/, ,iut* 
of allotments, whilst even the inmates of the workhouse arc doing flun 
share by growing foodstuffs on a % acres. Moreover, upwards of 50 p< 1 
cent, of the 580 houses in the town have gardens attached to them, .md 
these on the whole are being judiciously cultivated. 


RmGRRf .A I,KR i\])(), getento n‘<.jtonsahile. 
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a return showing the total number ol allotments existing before the war and 
since its outbreak. From the figures received, and from the department's 
enquiries as to privately owned allotments, ineluding those piovided by 
railway companies, it is OvStimaled that there are now mote than r,400,000 
allotments in the country and that there weie 570,000 of them lx lore the 
war: some 830,000 have therefore been laid out during the war. 

The following figures give an approximate idea of this enormous ex¬ 
pansion of the movement for forming allotments. Returns obtained front 
69 of the 81 county boroughs in England and Wales show that there were 
under 59,000 pre-war allotments in these areas ; whoieas at present there 
are over 22?,000 allotments, representing tin increase of about 280 per cent. 
132 town councils reported just under 42,000 pre-war allotments ; now there 
axe nearly 97,000 allotments in their aieas — an'increase of upwards ot T30 
per cent. In 233 urban districts there were 42,000 pre-war allotments as 
compared with over 100,000 allotments now in cultivation - the latter 
figure representing an iucicase of about 140 per cent. 

t In December last the Food Production Dopaitment appointed certain 
inspectors to facilitate the obtaining of land by would-be allotment holders 
and generally to assist the progress of the allotment movement. In six 
months these inspectors visited over 400 local authorities and conferred 
with them as to the acquisition of land for allotments. As a result 8,550 
additional acres have been laid out by local authorities, providing 127,000 
additional allotments. Several thousand allotment plots have also been 
provided by private owners as the result of negotiations with the depart¬ 
mental inspectors. As an example of the useful work done by the Food 
Production Department's officers, the case of a single large local authority 
may be quoted. In the first instance this authority proposed to provide 
only 16 y 2 acres of land this year for the purpose of allotments. After 
the representations of the departmental inspectors, addition after addition 
was made to the proposed area; and in the end the authorily actually 
provided 249 acres, giving 7,470 allotments. 

The grand total of allotments in England and Wales at ptesont covers 
an area of about 200,000 acres. Taking this figure -- anil estimating that 
50 per cent, of each allotment is planted with potatoes (a moderate 
estimate) -we have 100,000 acres of potatoes on our allotments. Tf these 
produce an average of 7 tons per acre (a moderate assumption for garden 
and allotment potato crops) this means that the allotment holdeis of Eng¬ 
land and Wales*will grow this year 700,000 tons of the most essential war¬ 
time crop practically ou the spot where this crop is to be consumed. 

Next Year's Allotments . — Quite a number of local authorities are 
looking ahead and arranging for allotments to be laid out for cultivation 
next year. Amongst these are the local councils of Thrapston (Northants), 
which is arranging for 4 3 / 4 acres ; Handsworth (West Riding of Yorkshire), 

6 acres; and Shipley, 3 acres. 

Allotments at Alexandra Park . — Fifteen acres of land at Wood Green 
are being laid out to provide 225 war-time allotments. Tliis land adjoins 
tbe race track at Alexandra Park and is the property of the Alexandra 
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Park Race Comse Syndicate. The Syndicate lias agieed to surrender the 
laud for spade cultivation, and the Cadet Coips of the Women's hand 
Army will undertake the woik alter this year's hay crop has been har¬ 
vested. * 

A Famous Sihool-iown and iis Allotments. - Oundle, the little 
Northamptonshire town where there is a famous school, is among tin 
places that have done exceptionally well in the matter of allotments. Two 
hundred and fifty-seven householders are cultivating an aggregate of 
33 % acres of land. In addition the -boys at the school have 8 % acres 
of allotments, whilst even the inmates of the workhouse are doing then 
share by growing foodstuffs on 2 % acres. Moreover, upwards of 50 per 
cent, of the 580 houses in the town have gardens attached to them, and 
these on the whole are being judiciously cultivated. 


RUGGKRT AhFRKDO, geicnte lesponsalnle. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established under the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

[a) collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(b) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested ; 

(0) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit' 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Parti: Co-operation and Association 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


THE ACTIVITY OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

sources: 

Ministerio DE Agricultura de la Rep^blica Argentina Direccidn General de Economia 
Rural y Estadistica Estadistica agncola 1914-1915. (MtnisUy of Agncultute of the Argen¬ 
tic Republic. Genet al Direction of Rural Economy and Statistics. Agricultural Statistics 
1914-1915). Talleres grdficos del Ministerio de Agricultura de la Nacidn. Buenos Ayres, 
1916. 

Ministerio de agriculture de la ReptStblica Argentina. Direcddn General de Economia 
Rural y Estadistica. Estadistica agricola 1913-1914 {Id 1913-1914). Talleies gr&ficos del 
Ministenode Agricultura. Buenos Ayres, 1914. 

Girol\ (Cailos D ): Eas cooperativas agricolas en la Argentina, Decitno Congreso intema- 
eionalde Agricultura, Gante 1Q13. Contribucidn al estudio de la i 4 secci6n. {Agricultural 
Co-opeiative Societies m Argentina Tenth International Congress of Agriculture, Ghent 1913, 
Contubution to the Studies of the Fust Section) P Gandola, Buenos Ayres, 1913. 

I#ahitte (Emilio): Credito agncola Ea cooperacidn rural. Ministerio de Agricultura. Direoddn 
de Estadistica y Economia rural {Agn cultui al ci edi t Rural Co-op# ation, MitusUy of Agri¬ 
culture Direction of Statistics and Rural Economy). Talleres de Publicaciones de la 
Oficina Meteorol6gica Aigentina, Buenos Ayres, 1912 

§ I. THE BEGINNINGS OP CO-OPERATION. 

Rural co-operation in the Argentine Republic is of veiy recent date. 
The earliest manifestations of the movement in this country occurred 
only fifteen years ago in the vast regions of the Plata where some 
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chacarcros or small farmers hadthe idea of uniting in order to escape to from 
tlie almacenero, a middleman of a usurious character who acts as engrosser 
within a large district, arbitrarily centralizing all agricultural business 
transactions. The years which have passed sine, co-operation thus arose 
are a short period in which to judge of the fruit borne by the seed sown by 
the co-operative movement in the Argentine country, especially in view 
of the fact that from the beginning the germination of this seed was 
hindeied by fairly numerous natural difficulties. 

Our reader already know what obstacles there were in the way of the 
rapid diffusion of ruial co-operative societies in Argentina (i) and we need 
not therefore recur to them. We would merely recall that among the chief 
of these obstacles were the thinly populated character of rural districts 
and the heterogeneity of their population, the vast area of most farms, the 
distances separating these farms tiom inhabited centres, and finally diffi¬ 
culties of transport and the insufficiency of means of transport. 

But all the obstacles to co-operation, except the individualism and the 
suspiciousness of the immigrants who are the chief element of the Argentine 
rural population, a^e such that, although at first they rendered the spread 
of the movement difficult, they are, as they ought to be, invariably and in¬ 
creasingly stimulating to it. The isolation in which an Argentine farmer 
lives, his small knowledge of home and foreign markets and the difficulties 
he encounters in sending hh produce to these markets, place him completely 
at the mercy of engrossers and middlemen, whether local or belonging to 
business centres, not only when he wishes to sell his produce but also when 
he wishes to buy the implements and other goods necessary to his farm and 
when he wishes to procure the capital of which he frequently stands in 
need and which he does not possess. He is in the same case when he has 
to deal with unforeseen contingencies or recover from the losses to his crops 
which are due to natural causes. In buef, this apparent obstacle to the 
rapid progress of co-operation in the Argentine is in truth no more than an 
accentuation of a universal cause for that union of individuals in co-opera¬ 
tive groups which aims at the improvement of their position and the posi¬ 
tion of the industry they practise. 

It cannot be said that the time in which natural conditions have thjis 
favourable effect has yet airived. But the data which we will reproduce 
will show that the development of agricultural co-operation has proceeded 
surely if not rapidly. 

§ 2* The agricultural co-operative societies and their activity* 

With regard to the forms and the organization of the Argentine agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies our readers will find details of every kind in 
the paper in our earlier issue to which we have already referred (2). The 


(1) Seeourissue {Monthly Bulletin oiEconamic and SoctalIntelligence) for December igr 3. 
(a) See preceding note. 
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official statistics, from which we bonow the data which we will presently 
reproduce, group these societies as a) mixed co-operative shareholding so- 
»ieties, b) co-operative and mutual societies in the colomes of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, c) rural funds of the Raiffeisen type founded by 
the L'lga Social Argentina, cl) shareholding co-operative societies forgiowing 
fruit and vines, e) shareholding co-operative societies for irrigation, f) co¬ 
operative agricultural joint stock banks, g) co-operative mutua 1 credit and 
insurance so< ieties. Of these societies those whHi belong to the three 
former groups transact business of the mest various kinds withir the 
sphere of co-operation, while those of the four latter groups generally 
devote themselves to the realization of special objects. 

In speaking of the activity of these societies we will merelj give detailed 
data for the years 1913-14 and 1914-15, because ihese are the latest data we 
possess and because official statistics for the agricultural co-opeiative so¬ 
cieties were not kept in the Argentine until 1913. The data we have suffice 
however to give an idea of the position and the activity of the societies. 

a) Mixed Co-operative and Shareholding Societies . — In the agricultu¬ 
ral year 1914-15 there were 39 societies oi this kind in the Argentine Repu¬ 
blic, four more than in the pievious year. Their total membership was 22,351 
as against 19,531 m 1913-1 The total capital they held increased between 
these two years, as appears from the following figui es : 


1913*1914 


1914-1915 


pesos 

A. Nominal capital . '. 3,925,000.00 

B. Subscribed capital. 1,487,865 00 

C. Paid-up capita]. 1,340,701 99 

D. Reserve and Thrift Fund . . • 69,522 12 


pesos 

4 . 755 >ooo.oo 
1,689,624 00 
1,524 388.24 
94,309.69 


Total effective capital (C + D) . 1,410,223.11 


1,618,697.93 


If we examine the business done by co-operative societies of this group, 
we find that, as their name indicates, they are mest various, their activi¬ 
ties extending from the colle tive purchase of articles of consumption to 
insurance against hail and agairst files occurring in agricultural machi¬ 
nes (1). The most important branch of their activity is howevei that of 
collective puichase, especially the collective pure base of machines, sacks 
and articles of consumption. It the sums covered by transactions of this 
kind m the two years which we are examining be combined we find that, 
apart from the sums covered by insurance, they were 5,618,943.24 pesos 
in 1913-14 and 6,880,301.28 p*sos in 1914-15. This increase of more than 
1.200,000 pesos is due essentially to the increase in collective purchases and 
in loans of merchandise. The fact is clear from the following figures : 


(1) We should notice that in the statistics tor iq 13-14 the data as to mixed and consumers* 
co-operative societies are separated, whereas in those for the next year they are combined. 
Further, among the transactions undertaken by societies of the lattei kind is insurance against 
fires occurring m agricultural machines 
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Collective purchases, etc. 

I 9 I 3 -I 9 I 4 

pesos 

3,445,092.78 

pesos 

4,772,281.36 

Collective sales of grain, wine, fruit, 
tobacco, etc. 

2,147,209.64 

2,005,304.07 

Credit in merchandise. 

— 

823,569.48 

Credit in cash. 

64,892.20 

97.625.85 

Other business. 

1,798.62 

5,000.00 

Total . . . 

5,0x8,993.24 

6,880,301.28 


In the sphere of insurance, whether against hail or against fires in 
agricultural machines, a notable reduction is shown in the business done by 
the mixed co-cperative societies in 1914-15 as compared with the previous 
year. Thus with regard to insurance against hail the number of policies 
fell from 1018 to 480, the insured area from 98,774 he< tares to 28,673 hec¬ 
tares and the insured value from 3,191,193 pesos to 1,119,470 pesos. The 
corresponding amount of the premiums received fell from 130,666.14 pesos 
to 37,553-10 pesos, and che damages paid passed irom 71,148.32 pesos to 
6,991.78 pesos. In insurance against fire the fall was no less. Here the 
number of policies fell from 81 to 12; the insured value from 309,889 pesos 
to 9,650 pesos; and premiums received from 23,071.61 pesos to 611 pesos. 
In 1913-1914 damages paid amounted to 3,806.58 psoss; in i9i4-i9i5none 
were paid. 

The liquid profits realized by the mixed co-operative and sharehold¬ 
ing societies in 1914-1915 (1) amounted altogether to 286,985.83 pesos, 
distributed as follows : as dividents 170,212.71 pesos; to members in pro¬ 
portion to their business 41,033.05 pesos ; to the reserve and thrift fund 
32,876.72 pesos ; variously — as management commissions, to employees, 
as amortization payments, etc. —42,863.35 pesos. 

b) Shareholding Co-operative ad Mutual Societies in the Colonies of the 
Jewish Colonization Society. — These societies numbered five in 1914-1915, 
having neither increased nor diminished since the previous year. Members 
numbered 1,967 as against 1,986 in 1913-1914. 

Between these years the capital of these institutions osciPated slight ly 
as follows : the nominal capital rose from 689,600 to 837,580 pesos ; the 
subscribed capitalfell from 439,380to 425,126 pesos; and the paid-up capital 
and the reserve and thrift fund rose, respectively, from 176,014 to 203,870 
pesos and from 161,547.30 to 173,311.24 pesos ; so that the total effective 
capital increased by 39,629.94 pesos. 

Opeiations of purchase, sale and loan undertaken by these co-operative 
societies covered altogether 1,642,308.81 pesos in I9i3-I9i4and 3,315,657.83 
pesos in 1914-1915. The increase is due to the increase in collective sales, 
the value of which passed from 488,502.51 to 2,015,000 pesos, to that in 

(1) Th* statistics referring to 1 £13-1914 include nodetailed data as to the profits of the co¬ 
operative societies. 
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loans made in mere handise which readied a value of 15^,577.24 pesos, and 
to that inloans in cash which passedfrom 253,300 to 857,829.92 pesos. Collec¬ 
tive purchases, on the othei hand, fellinvaluefrom437,124.51 to 408,706.56 
pesos, and miscellaneous operations from 463,301.79 to 34,121.35 pescs. 

As regards insurance business, these institutons did none until 1914- 
1915, in which 3 ear the> devoted some activity to insurance against fires 
in the agricultural machines of their members. In this j'ear 154 policies 
ofinsuranceofthiskindwereissued and the}'insured property worth 105,000 
pesos ; the premiums received amounted to 1,144 pesos and the damages 
to 602 pesos. 

In 191 j.-i5these co-operativ^ andmutual societies realized liquid pro¬ 
fits amounting m the aggregate to 31,931.52 pesos, distributed as follows : 
to dividends 6,440 pc<-os ;to members propoitionately to their business 
11,945.79 pesos ; to reserve and thrift tunds 8,863 83 pesos ; to miscella¬ 
neous obiects 4 681.90 pesos. 

c) Rural Funds of the Raiffeisen Type founded by the “ Liga Social Ar¬ 
gentina — These funds numbered four in 1913-1914, eleven m 1914-1915 ; 
their members 116 in the former and 377 in the latter year. Their business, 
which comprises loans, deposits and collective sales and purchases, covered 
2 93>758.77 pesos in the former and 1,107,589.01 pesos in the latter oi these 
years. The last figure comprises 779,707.90 pesos tor collective sales; 
149,500 pesos for loans in cash; 116,890 pesos for collective purchases ; 
and 61,500 pesos for deposits (1). 

d) Shareholding Co-operative Fruit and Vinegrowing Societies . — In 
1914-15 three of these co-operative societies were active, in the pievious 
year only one of them. The two new societies were constituted during the 
year. The total membership was 136 as against 20 in 1913-191 j. 

The nominal capital of the three co-operative fruit and vine-growing 
societies was 132,000 pesos, and the subscribed capital 102,780 pesos of 
which 90,916.37 pesos were paid up. The reserve and thrift fund ws 130.17 
pesos. The effective capital of the three societies therefore amounted to 
91,046.54 pesos in 1914-15, as against the 51,040 pesos which constituted 
the capital of the first of them in 1913-1914. 

The business of these societies consisted in collective sales of fruit and 
wine which had covered 249,6(39.69 pesos by the end of 1914-1915. 

e) Shareholding Co-operative Irrigation Societies . — Prom 1913-1914 to 
1914-1915 the number of these societies — four — did not vary, but their 
membership passed from 673 to 634. 

Their nominal capital was 2,300,000 pesos, their subscribed capital 
1,798,600 pesos and their paid-up capital 1,736,463.93 pesos. The leserve 
fund amounted to 1,194.41 pesos. The effective capital of these four socie¬ 
ties in 1914-1915 was therefore 1,737,658.34 pesos as against 1,7314*3.93 
pesos in the previous year. 

Besides their spe< ial business these societies undertook collective tran¬ 
sactions— purchases, loans, etc.—covering a value of 136,309.99 pesos. 


(1) There are no data as to the capital of these funds 
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i) Shareholding Co-operative Agricultural Banks. — The statistics as 
to the fanning year 193:4-1915 include data as to the first co-operative agri¬ 
cultural bank. It has 1,115 members and a nominal capital of 3,000,000 
pesos. At the end of 1914-1915 its subscribed capital amounted to 650,000 
pesos of which 587,525 pesos were paid up, andits reserve fund to 76,318.93 
pesos. Its effective capital was thus 663,843.93 pesos. 

Its loans in cash in 1914-1915 amounted to 265,840 pesos, its liquid 
profits to 3,214.36 pesos. 

g) Co-operative Mutual Insurance and Credit Societies. — In 1913-1914 
societies of this group numbered seven, in 1914-1915 ten; their membership 
was 9,571 in the former and 11,194 in the latter year. 

In 1914-1915 their nominal capital was 585,000 pesos of which 421,269.36 
pesos hadbeen paid up ; the thrift and reserve fund amounted to 1,189,794.19 
pesos. Their effective capital was theref ire 1,611,063.55 pesos. 

In 1913-1914 in addition to .their insurance business they made cash 
loans to their members amounting to 189,793 pesos and undertook 
various collective transactions covering a value of 358,683.77 pesos. 
All the insurance undertaken this year was against hail. The policies 
issued numbered 5,507 and insured 836,892 hectares for a value of 
24,701,482.80 pesos. The a mount of th e premiums received was 1,215,980.21 
pesos, that of damages paid was 701,442.49 pesos. 

In 1914-1915, on the other hand, these societies undertook more agri¬ 
cultural insurance, insuring also against machinery fires. They issued 
7,264 policies insuring 1,369,630 hectares, worth 40,516,890.64 pesos, 
against hail. These figures had almost doubled since the previous year. 
Premiums received amounted to 1,985,138.70 pesos, damages paid to 
1,479,373.95 pesos. Ninety-four policies issued to insure against fires 
covered a value of 496,718 pesos. Under this head the societies received 
1,961.82 pesos in premiums and paid damages amounting to 11,479.84 pesos. 

The liquid profits of mutual co-operative societies ir 1914-1915 aggre¬ 
gated 178,283.70 pesos, distributed as follows: dividend to capital 7,366.58 
pesos; to members in proportion to their business 87,264.38 pesos ; to 
reserve and thrift fund 58,813.08 pesos ; to managing staff as salaries and 
to amortizations, etc. 18,839.66 pesos. 

The activity of the co-operative societies in the Argentine Republic 
in 1913-1914 and 1914-1915 is summarized in tin appended comparative 
Tables I and II while Table HI affords a complete picture of the position of 
these societies in the three years from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915, 


§3. Present position or co-operation. 

It is evident from the data we have given that progress has been made 
in the two years we have considered. The progress would be, to judge from 
the local ^ress, yet more evident if we could add more recent data. Rural 
co-operation in Argentina is, as we have said, in the first phase of its de¬ 
velopment. 
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Our data confirm our statement in the first paragraph of this paper as 
to the natural conditions of this country and the conditions in which the 
co-operative movement is spreading. These conditions are apparently 
inimical, but the co-operative societies are able to arise and to develop and 
their activity gives satisfactory results. This is proved in particular by the 
co-operative societies insuring against hail and agricultural machinery fires, 
which have hitherto had the largest development owing to the immediate 
advantages they procure for their members. The evidence of their useful¬ 
ness has more than sufficed to conquer to a great extent the obstacles to 
their constitution which were encountered in every distrct, as well as the 
opposition of established interests and the apathy of farmers who are 
mostly immigrants and are individualistic to excess. In view of their 
fortunate beginning ic is not too much to prophesy for this group of 
co-operative societies an increasing development. 

The mixed co-operative societies for the purchase and sale of agri¬ 
cultural products and machines, those of consumption and those converting 
products, etc. are beginning to give proof of the advantages they offer 
and to gain rural public opinion. Their development is the more sure 
to increase because they are of great service to their members. In this 
matter the organizers of co-operative societies committed an initial error, 
comprehensible since the introduction of cooperation into a new country 
enjoying the conditions which particularize the Argentine was involved. 
They were attached to the co-operative form and thought they could 
obtain disproportionate results from the beginning if they applied the 
same co-operative instrument to entirely various ends and for the discharge 
of incompatible Junctions. The services which these societies render 
their members will grow as they are in< reasingly specialized. Co-operators 
understand this themselves, as is proved by the data relative to agricul¬ 
tural insurance, which show that as the business of this kind done by the 
mixed co-operative societies diminishes the co-operative insurance societies 
develop. 

One of the fortunate consequences of rural co-operation in the Argentine 
is that the small cultivators, who used to be the victims of local usury, are 
able to obtain the credit they needso much. The institution in 1914-19150! 
the first co-operative bank in the country marks a very important step 
on the road of agricultural credit. It is to be hoped that the State will 
as much as possible favour the constitution of societies of this kind which 
may be a source of many advantages to the national agriculture. 

In connection with State intervention it should be noted that one of 
the needs which are most felt by agricultural interests in the Argentine is 
that of special legislation for co-operative societies. 

In spite of proposed laws presented to the Chambers and the subject 
of discussion (1), these societies are still governed by the general provisions 
of the commercial code which hardly all ow of the realization of the various 
co-operative forms. Special legislation, whereby co-operative societies will 


(1) For proposed laws on agricultural co-operative societies see Hie article already cited. 
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Table I. — Purchases , sales, loans and other transactions of 


Value c< 


1 

Societies 

Collective purchases 

Collective sales 


1913-14 

1914-15 

1913-14 

194-15 * 

1 

Mixed co-operative societies. 

3,445,°°2.78 i 

4,772,28136 

2,147,209.04 

2*005,394.07 

Co-operative societies of the Jewish 
Colonization association .. 

437 i I2 4 5 1 

408,706 56 

488,502,51 

2,015000.00 

Funds of Liga Social Argentina «... 

6,186 00 

1 if *,89011 

=87,572.77 

779JO7.90 

Co-operative fruit and vinegrowing so- 1 
cieties. 1 


. 

— 

I 249,609.69 

Co-operative irrigation societies .... 1 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

Agricultural banks. 

— 

— 


l 

Mutual co-operative societies. 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

' Total for all societies ... 1 

3,888,403 29 

5297,878.03 

2,923,284 9= 

5.049,7Xi.« 


Table II. — Insurance business of the agricultural co- 


Insured area 


Number of polidea 


Societies 


1913-14 


19Z4-I5 


1913-14 


1914-15 


heectares 


I finance again* 


Co-operative mutual societies ... 1 
Mixed co-operative societies . . . 

830,892 

08,774 

1,363,630 1 
28,073 j 

5,507 

1,018 

7,264 

480 

Total . . . 

935,660 

1,398,303 { 

5,525 1 

7,744 

Co-operative mutual societies . . . 



Instance against fire 

— 1 94 

Mixed co-operative societies. . . . 

— 

— 

Si 

12 

Cooperative societies of the Jtwsh 
Colonization Association . 

— 

— 

— 

154 

Total ... 1 

— 

— 

Si 

260 
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agricultural co-operative societies 111 1913-14 and 1914-15 (fn pesos) 


operations 


IfOsufl in kind 

Doans 

in cash 

Other business 

Total for 

all % busmess 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1 

1913 14 

1914.15 

1913-14 

1914 -X 5 

1913-14 

1914-15 

! 

'823,569.48' 

64,892.20 

9 L 025 .SJ 

I,79S 62 

5,000.00 

5 6,8,995.24 

6,880,301.28 

— 

157 , 577.24 

253 , 300.00 

857,829 92 

483,381 79 

34,121.35 

I 6 ^ 2 ,^ 08 , 3 l 

3 , 3 I 5 , 65".85 

— 

— 

— 

140,500 00 

1 

— 

— 

2 ) ->, 758 . 7 / 

1,046,098 01 

— 

— 

! 

1 


1 — 

— 

2 40,600.69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iA 2 °9 99 

— 

1^6, 200.99 

— 


— 

20-),S ^0 00 

l - 

— 

— 

265,8^0.00 



160,79-) 00 

1 

3 oS,l /»77 

— 

A/~ 

— 

1 _ 1 

961,146 72 

5 ° 7 , 9 &' 5.20 

1 , 370 , 7 ^ 0 , 7 ^ 

35\4 t, 7 " 

fThW \ 

8,1 43 , 49 -. 59 

II,bc)3,2lO.So 


operative societies in 1913-1914 and m 1914-15 


Insured value 

Premiums received 

Damages paid 

j I 9 I 3 -I 4 1914-1915 

1 

1913-1914 

I 9 I 4 “ r 9 I 5 

1913-1914 

1914-1915 


peaoa pesos pesos 


foil. 


24,701,482.80 | 

3 , 191 , 199.00 

40,516,890.61 I 
1,110,470.00 1 

1,215,980.21 
130/66 14 

1,905,13870 

37,553.10 

7 0I » M 2 49 

1 , 479,373 ‘15 
6,001 78 

27,892,681.80 

41,636,360.041 

1,346,640 35 

2,022/ 91.So | 

1 772,59° 81 

M 85 , 3<»5 65 


\n agncvltuml muhmos 


309,889 00 

496 , 718,00 

9,650 00 

23,081.61 

31,961. ^2 

611,00 

13,606 58 

11,479 84 

— 

105,000.00 

— 

1,144.00 

— 

602.00 

309 , 889.00 

611,368.00 

23,081 01 

33,719.82 

I 3 , 806 . 5 S 

12,081.84 
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Tabes III. — Summary of the position of agricultural co-operative societies 
from 1912-1913 to 1914-1915. 


1913-13 

1 

1913-14 

1914-15 

• 1 

Total number of societies.* j 


56 

J 19,531 

73 

22,531 

» 9 » members.| 

I 3 » 37 I 

Total erfectne capital $m/n (i) . , .< 

3.257,796 40 

1 5 ,° 79 ,177-28 

6,099,501.53 

profits $m/n.1 

680,752 21 

321,270.80 

494,415.41 

Value of operations of purchase, sale, 
lending, etc. $m/n.. 

4,905,76468 

8,143497.59 

11,955,216.80 

Value insured against hail. 

43,600,491.00 

27,892,681.80 

41,636,360.64 

1 » fire . ..... 

1 

540,500 00 

1 309,889.00 

611,368 00 


(i) National money 


be regulated and tbeir organization facilitated as in other countries, are an 
imperative necessity. They are so the more because, according to the 
economists of the country, facilities supplied by legislation would lessen 
the national difficulties which, as we have already remarked, the co-opera¬ 
tive movement encounters in this country, and which this movement will 
not overcome as rapidly as its promoters hope unless it have external aid. 










MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CO-OPE&ATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN THE STATE OF VICTORIA. — Vic'onan Year- 
Book 1916-17. Melbourne, 1918. 

Agricultural and horticultural societies, aiming at the improvement of 
the agricultural,pastoral and horticultural industries, have been established 
throughout the State of Victoria. The following table summarizes data 
contained in returns for the year 1916 made by 95 agricultural societies: 


Societies 

* 

Area 

cultivated 

Number 

of 

members 

Govern¬ 

ment 

grant 

l 

Total , 
receipts 
including 
govern¬ 
ment 

grant 

' 

Total | 

expen- 1 

dlture 

1 

1 

Liability 
for loans 

and 

overdraft 

on banka 


| Acres 

1 

£ 

1 ^ 

i £ 

1 £ 

Royal (Melbourne). 

1 48 1 

2,000 

675 

29,722 

1 24,335 | 44,952 

Ballarat. 

* 10 * 

70 

8l 

179 

291 

j 618 

Benalla. 

I « 

304 ! 

; 46 

855 

1 836 

727 

Bendigo. 

IO 

300 

! 

1 , 5-10 

1 1,830 

1 290 

Colac. 

12 

1 310 

66 

1,070 

1.070 

161 

Hamilton. 

21 

1 260 

1 

1 3 

1,060 

1,060 

100 

Horsham and Wimmera. . . . 

29 

560 1 

0 

2,383 

I 894 

997 

Korumburra .. 

16 

223 j 

43 

1 704 

640! 

886 

Ovens and Murray. 

39 ' 

277 

2 

2,102 

2,164 

468 

Shepparton. 

! 34 1 

431 

0 

2,692 

1,603 

2,604 

Other societies. 

| 1,220 

10,699 

700 

27,409 

26,734 

24,687 

Total in 1916 . . . | 

| 

1 1,441 

f 

25,435 

1,616 I 

66,716 

60,457 

66,489 

Total in 1915 . . . , 

1,666! 

15,726 

3 x 253 

.' 8,204 

62,971 

65,213 

Total in 1914 . . . | 

2,748 | 

19,118 

4,022 

72,339 

82,707 

40,715 

Total in 1913 . . . 

1.637 

19,9x6 1 

3,496 ( 

76,770 

78,708 

30,358 

Total in 1912 . . . 1 

I 

2.774 

21.382 | 

2 »®37 

72,214 1 

74,069 

28,183 


Forty horticultural societies also made returns for 1916. Their 
membership was 3,235; their total receipts for the year, including a 
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government grant of £29, amounted to £4,037; their total expenditure 
to £3,702; and their total liability for loans and overdrafts on banks 
to £1,189, 


CANADA. 

2* CO- OPERATION IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 03 ? SASKATCHEWAN. — Bronson- 
Cowan (H ): “ Saskatchewan Dary Farmers adopt Big Business Methods *' in Farm and 
Dairy and Rural Home, Peterboro (Ontario), 15 August 1918. 

The Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries, limited, was incorporated 
on 10 March 1917. Its authorized capital of $500,000 is divided into $20 
and into some $1 shares. No dairy farmer may hold more than 50 shares 
of $20 each. No voting by proxy is allowed. The dividends on the com¬ 
pany's paid-up capital shares are limited to 10 per cent, per annum. Addi¬ 
tional suppliers' dividends may be declared. The government of the pro¬ 
vince of Saskatchewan may authorize the provincial treasurer to lend the 
company as much as 75 per cent, of the costs of any building and plant 
needed for the company’s business. The rate of the interest charged may 
not exceed 6 per cent, per annum and twenty years are allowed for the repay¬ 
ment of the loans. The government moreover guarantees the company’s 
loans from the bank up to $350,000, the company assigning certain securi¬ 
ties to the government and the bank in return. 

Some nineteen creameries signified their willingness to enter the com¬ 
pany. A board of appraisers was appointed, consisting of three members 
of whom one was chosen by the government, one by the new company and 
one by the local cremeries. This board placed a valuation on each local 
creamery. The farmers then surrendered the stock they held in the local 
creamery and took instead a corresponding amount of stock in the new 
company. As the appraised value of the several creameries varied, and hence 
the value of the farmers’ shares, the plan was adopted of issuing a certain 
number of $1 shares in the new company in order that differences might 
be more readily adjusted. 

Of the company’s authorized capital — $500,000 — $196,000 had 
been issued last June, $108,000 having been sold to farmers since the date 
of the company's foundation and $88,000 issued to previous holders of 
stock in the local creameries. The company has 5,000 shareholders and 
there are 8,126 suppliers of its creameries. Of the total amount of about 
4,000,000 pounds of butter manufactured in the province last year these 
creameries made 2,482,400 pounds, 1,721,953 pounds being made by some 
ten independent creameries. Of the credit guaranteed by government the 
company has so far used only $150,000, this advance being secured on the 
output of the creameries. Where the government advances up to 75 per 
cent, of the cost of erecting a new creamery, security is supplied by assign¬ 
ing the unpaid capital stock of the farmers whom the dairy serves as well 
as by a first mortgage on the property. 
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As regards management, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creameries 
Limited has followed the method of the Saskatchewan Elevator Company, 
Local societies have been formed in connection with each creamery, and 
they advise with regard to the management of their respective creameries 
and appoint directors who attend the annual meetings of the company. 
The members of the board of directors are chosen from the delegates at 
this meeting. But this plan works less well than it does in the case of the 
Elevator Company, because the suppliers of the creameries are more scat¬ 
tered than are the members of that company and often have to consign 
their cream by rail. Its likely therefore that the plan will be modified. 

The first advantage which it is hoped that the society will procure is a 
greater uniformity in produce due to the fact that the buttermaking will 
be controlled by the central organization. Purchasers will know that 
they can depend on the quality of certain fixed kinds of butter, and will 
therefore contract to buy in larger quantities and full carloads. It is 
hoped that the demand will thus be increased, at least in a measure greater 
than that which would be possible by any other method. The central 
organization will also enable large economies in that it will buy the requi¬ 
sites of its adherent dairies wholesale. Moreover its cold storage, which 
already is sufficient for the preservation of sixty carloads of butter, will 
allow the butter to be placed on the market at the most favourable 
moment. 


2 A FEDERAL ORGANIZATION OF STOCKFARMERS. — The Farmer's Advocate and 

Home Magazine, No. 1353, Eondon, Ontario, 29 August 1918. 

We have already noted that last February the sheepfarmers of Canada 
grouped themselves as the Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. 
This centralizing movement has made a further step onwards in that a 
Canadian National Live Stock Council has been formed. Henceforth the 
associated stockfarmers form part of a vast oiganization which can take 
effective action and which has at its base the local associations, and in¬ 
cludes also the provincial associations and beyond them the Eastern and 
Western Canada Live Stock Unions. The council is thus the culmination 
of the structure. 

It has developed rapidly. 

In the spring cf 1913 a number of delegated stockfarmers met at Calgary 
and founded the Western Canada Live Stock Union whose aim is stated to 
be “ to represent and promote the live-stock interests in all matters of 
common concern with the otject of fairly securing the enjoyment of all 
rights and privileges, and in so doing to make a wrong of a general nature 
against any the concern of all' 1 \ Its field is west of the Great Lakes. The 
analagous Eastern Canada Live Stock Union was founded only in 1918. 
A provincial association may be represented in either of these unions if it 
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pay $ 25. A breed association may by paying tbe same fee join both the 
Eastern and the Western Unions, the money thus received being divided 
between the two. 

Early in April 1918 representatives of the two unions, of many of the 
breed asso< lations and of the Record Committee met in Toronto to complete 
the organization. They iormed the Canadian National Live Stock Coun¬ 
cil which has eleven members, namely five representatives of the Western 
Canada Live Stock Union, three of the Eastern Canada Live .Stock Union, 
two of the Record Committee, and the chairman of the Recbrd Committee 
who is president of tbe council. 

The council is financed by the breed associations most of which have 
agreed to grant it at least 5 per cent, of their annual income. 

The following are some of the points which will engage the council's 
attention: railway rates and classifications ; transport by rail and steamer; 
regulations for impoitation and exportation ; marketing of live stock and 
other products ; the health of animals ; facilities for storing, in cold storage 
and otherwise, meat and othei products including wool, and for slaughter¬ 
ing animals ; pertinent advice to the Minister of Agiiculture ; farm labour ; 
Dominion legislation affecting agriculture, including that allowing grants and 
appropriations of public money ,* all matters pertaining to agriculture from 
the standpoint of the Dominion sEs a whole. 


3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN MANITOBA. — Colquette 
(R. D.) in The Giant Grown s' Guide, Winnipeg, 21 August 1918; Fanna's Advocate 
a, id Horiu. Journal , vol.LIH, No. 1333, Winnipeg, 21 August 1918. 


A little more than a year ago the Manitoba Legislature passed an Act 
called the Rural Credit Societies Act. It empowered the farmers in any 
municipality to form a rural credit society, pledging their stock as combined 
security’ for loans to individual members. Money might not be lent at a 
higher rate of interest than 7 per cent., which meant that it could be borrow¬ 
ed at 6 pel cent., I per cent, being allowed for expenses. The provincial 
government subscribes 25 per cent, of the society's stock, the municipality 
25 per cent, and the members 50 per cent. There are nine directors of 
whom three are appointed by the members of the socie ey, three by the muni¬ 
cipality and three by the government. 

In all seventeen societies have been incorporated under the Act and 
ten are already lending money. 

In order to show the practical advantages of this organization of rural 
credit we will give details as to the working of one of the societies in question, 
the Roblin Rural Credit Society organized in the Shell River municipality. 
This municipality has a total area of 184,960 acres of which only 50,000 
acres are under cultivation. The problem of developing the uncultivated 
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land, on each farm is largely responsible foi the organization of the local 
rural credit society. 

The Roblin Rural Credit Society was incorporated on 16 February 1918 
whenit had 57 members. It became active on 20 April and had 85 members 
on 9 August. The following figures show its financial situation: 


Capital authorized 


$ 20,000 



Stock 

subscribed 

Stock 

paid-up 

by farmers. 

by govern 1 ent. 

by municipality. 

8.500 

2.500 

3.500 

850 

250 

350 


$14,500 

$1,450 

Loans -passed in 

1918. 


For sowing and harvesting. 

For breaking up land. 

For buying machinery. 

For improvements. 

For cattle, horses, etc. 

For floating liabilities. 


16,496 

10,335 

3,050 

3,505 

9,205 

1,650 


$44,241 


These $ 44,241 were lent to 64 farmers who represent a net sum of 
$ 630,000 or an average of about $ 10,000 each. 

Application for a loan is made on a regular form on which are stated 
the amount of money which is required and the purposes for which it is 
required, the date of repayment and the rate of interest. A complete state¬ 
ment as to the applicant’s affairs accompanies the application: it mentions 
the number of acres he holds and their situation; the extent to which they 
are encumbered if they are so ; a complete valuation of his assets including 
his agricultural land, buildings, implements, live stock, supplies andoutstand- 
ing credit; and of his liabilites including the mortgages on his propeity, 
the liens onhis machinery or implements and his debts to his bank and 
others. The amounts of his hail, fire and life insurance are also stated. 
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The whole statement is carefully scrutinized by the board. Before a loan 
is approved it must be passed by a majority of the board of directors : if 
only seven of them are present five of them must vote in favour of it. 
Doans mature on 31 December in each year; but if the money is needed for 
such purposes as the purchase of cattle or the breaking up of land which 
will not yield a return until the following year, a notification that a renewal 
of the loan will be requested accompanies the application for it, and it may 
then be renewed on the following 1 December and mature a year later. 

The society does not handle the money lent. All the loans granted are 
guaranteed by the society, the president andsecretary givingtheir signature, 
and the money is paid by the bank to the applicant directly. The security 
is a lien on all the surplus assets of the applicant. Generally the directors 
look for repayment to the product of the operation for which the loan is 
granted. Thus if § 1,000 is borrowed for putting in and harvesting a crop, 
it is expected that the first charge on this crop will be the repayment of the 
loan. Acertifieateis filedinthe registry office as soon as theloanis granted. 
The farmer is not limited in any way by the transaction: he can still dis¬ 
pose freely of his stock or crops ; but he is under obligation to settle with 
the society as soon as the sale has been completed. The certificate is can¬ 
celled as soon as the loan is repaid. 

Generally speaking, loans are secured by the net assets of borrowers, 
as these are shown in the applications which the directors check. 

The net assets ot the men who obtained loans this year varied from 
$ 2,000 to $ 5,000. The following are two examples of loans made to well- 
to-do fanners : A borrowed $ 1,500 ; and spent $ 230 on harvesting, $ 300 
on digging a well, $ no on binder twine ; 6 60 on a plough; and $ 800 on 
paying an outstanding debt. B borrowed $ 1,300; and spent § 250 on 
buying a horse, $ 365 on machinery; $ 130 on harvesting; % 355 on seed; 
and S 200 on breaking up and clearing new land. 

The largest sum has been borrowed for the running expenses of the 
farming season, the next largest for breaking up new land. 

It is estimated that well over 2,500 acres have this year been prepared 
for sowing by means of the credit furnished by the society. 


GERMANY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CO- OPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 1916-1917. — Summary of data 
in the Yearbook of the Imperial Union, of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 
in International Co-operative Bulletin, nth year, No. 9, London, September 1918. 

At the end of 1916-1917 there were 29,082 agricultural co-operative 
societies in the German Empire, this number having increasedby 330 since 
the previous year. The new societies include representatives of all the 
groups except that of co-operative dairies. The number of new savings 
and loan banks, 84, is however small, a fact due first to the plentiful supply 
of ready money which lessened the demand for credit, and secondly to the 
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fact that experienced persons able to establish the*se societies were not avail¬ 
able. The increase in the number of purchase and sale societies, 78, was 
somewhat more satisfactory. The miscellaneous societies recorded the lar¬ 
gest increase, one of 168. On 1 June 1917 there were 95 central co-opera¬ 
tive societies; 12,912 savings and loan banks ; 2,954 purchase societies; 
3>594 co-operative dairies; and 4,535 miscellaneous co-operative societies. 
The membership of these societies is estimated at 2,800,000. Seventy-nine 
per cent, or about four fifths of German co-operative societies are agricul¬ 
tural. 

• The co-operative loan and savings banks form the largest group. They 
received very substantial deposits in 1916-17 but the demand for personal 
credit was small. Co-operative purchase societies had a very limited scope 
for their, activities because the 'free purchase of agricultural requisites 
was restricted. For the distribution and allocation of rationed goods there 
seems to have been too little recourse to co-operative societies. Co-opera¬ 
tive dairies have suffered much by the war, foi they have had to work under 
government control and to meet heavy expenses while receiving inadequate 
remuneration. Their former reputation as collecting depots for butter 
has suffered because they have delivered inferior produce. The vintners' 
societies have made no material progress in spite of the enhanced prices of 
wines. Progress has however been recorded by the co-operative societies 
for the sale of cattle, 50 new societies having been added to their number 
since the outbreak of war. 
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miscellaneous information relating to insurance 

AND THRIFT IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


AUSTRALIA 


INSURANCE AG-ilNST MORTALITY AMONG LIVE STOCK IN VICTORIA — Victo- 
,'ih, Ytcr-Booh 1916-17, Melbourne, 191S. 

The government of Victoria publishes interesting data as to the va¬ 
rious kinds of insurance practised in this State, but in some cases further 
and complementary figures would be welcome. Thus it would be useful 
to know, in the matter of insurance against mortality among live stock, 
how many animals are insured and whatis the value of the risk covered. 
With this reserve, we reproduce figures shewing the receipts and expendi¬ 
ture from 1912 to 19160! the companies which have assumed th s r.sk: 


Year 

1 

. I 

Premiums | 

Other 
receipts j 

Total 

Damages 

paid 

Other 

costs 

Total 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IOI 2 1 

50,779 

i,oiS 

51.797 

27,087 

20,781 

47,868 

1913 j 

36 061 

885 

36»946 

20,379 

16,064 

36,443 

1914 • • ( 

25,iI4 1 

675 

26,089 

14,179 

8.514 

22,693 

1915 

16,078 

70 

18,148 

14*703 

4.841 

11,544 

1916 

20.455 j 

995 

2 I, 45 <> 

1 10,503 

i 

j 6,356 j 

16,759 


Except in 1915, when theie was a deficit of £1,396, these companies 
made in each year a moderate profit which aggregated for the whole period 
of five years only £11,128. We should note however that from the sum of 
£145,430, which represents the total receipts, only £86,851 or 56.24 per 
cent, were substracted to cover the sum of the damages paid. 
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FRANCE 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAH, IN 1917 — UAtgus, Parib, 8 Septemotr iyxb 

The year 1917 may be taken to be the worst ever passed m Prance as 
regards insurance against hail: storms were as numerous as they were vio¬ 
lent , the insurance compames lacked experts; and owing to the shortage 
of labour crops were exposed to the risk of hail longer than usual 

The following figures enable a comparison between 1916 and 1917 as 
regards the business done both by compames charging fixed premiums and 
by mutual compames 


19x6 


1917 


Number of msuied persons . 198,316 

Insured value.938,510,419 fiancs 

Premiums and subscriptions 13,519,365 » 

Damages. 9.850,359 > 

Reserve funds. 23,644,005 » 


196,938 

977,210,121 francs 
16,036,121 » 

13.672,950 » 

15,171,945 » 


Damages which in 1916 had already mcicastd by 3,538,913 francs 
mcreasedm 1917 by a fuither 13,822,591 francs 

Almost all the compames suffered losses and it was necessaiy to bonow 
largely from reserves Of the sum of these neaily a third was withdraw^. 
The following table shews the business of each company and society 

in Hp+piI • 
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VO 




o 



I 


I 

II 



I 


5 

to 


Stock companies . . . '. 95,882 406,879,897 8,077,144 ii,° 37 , 7 6 1 ?,087,118 3,676,386 1,698,780 

Mutual societies. 101,056 570,330,224 7,958,677 12,635,186 _»_ 5,687,947 T 3 . 473 ,*o 5 

t 96,938 977.210,1*1 ^>,030,121 33*672,950 2,087,118 9 , 361.333 I 5 ,i 7 I » 9 t 5 

(1) lif invaded country. 

(2) Jm> Rntale is tfuarnntced by tho Swirtc dr Garan*ie dt Ut Rmalc, a limited liability company invn<» a capital of 1,800,000 fiancs. 
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ITALY. 

THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AFFORDED BY THE SAVINGS- 
BANK OF NAPLES IN 1917 


source: 

Banco di Napoli: Cassa di Risparmio Credito Agrario. Relazione sull’eser- 
ctzio 1917 [Bank of Naples: Savings-Bank Ag,LuUural Credit. Report withe year 1917)* 

The Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples receives the means for af¬ 
fording agricultural credit from three different sources, namely : i) depo¬ 
sits under the law of 7 July 1901, No. 334; 2) the funds of the provincial 
funds for agricultural credit which the Savings-Bank manages, under the 
law of 2 February 1911, No. 70 ; and 3) the funds directly advanced by the 
State in comoimity with the numerous decrees which have lately been 
promulgated and which aim at intensifying cultivation, decrees which we 
have always noticed at the right time. Altogether in 1917 the sum of 
30,983,679 liras was granted to the agricultmists of South Italy and Sar¬ 
dinia. The recently published report of the Bank of Naples, that ancient 
and powerful institution for affording credit which regulates and anima.es 
the economy of Southern Italy, contains interesting data as to the distri¬ 
bution of this sum. 

The report has three parts. In the first and most important part 
there is a study of the results of affording agricultural’credit, these results 
being shown in the form of abundant general and special data for each 
province. The second part, which concerns agricultural propaganda, 
contains a large number of practical observations. It reports the intense 
activity deployed by this bank for the creation of new agri< ultiual loan 
funds, with a view to accustoming agriculturists to a larger use of chemical 
manures and agricultural machines which “will increase agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Finally the third part of the report deals with doubtful interpre¬ 
tations of the law and rules : it is a rich collection of the jurisprudence 
which is growing up in this new and interesting sphere, that of the law as 
to agricultural credit, and it deserves * areful study. This part ends with 
an alphabetical table of the doubtful points decided and ihe problem 
solved duiing the sixteen years of the bank’s activity. There ai‘ 
at the end of th^report numerous statistical tables as to the transa c < 
in agricultural credit effected by the bank’s Savi ngs-Bank. 
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§ I. The DEVELOPMENT OE INSTITUTIONS EOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OR AGRICULTURAL credit. 


According to the conception which has in Italy imormed district 
legislation on agricultural credit, it is a general rule that such credit is 
granted to agriculturists not directly but through the medium of local 
institutions, espe ially those of them which are cc-operative in form, like 
the agricultural and rural funds, the agricultural consortia, the popular 
banks, etcall of which are called intermediary institutions because they 
exercise this function. An exception is made only if the local institution 
be inactive, do not dispose of credit commensurate with local needs, 
cannot be counted upon as able to exercise this function, or do not exist. 
The number of these institutions has increased steadily. There were 
a,179 of them on 31 December 1916, and on 31 December 1917, in spite 
of the difficulties belonging to the time, 2,225. The number of them clas¬ 
sified as good, which, therefore, can be relied upon to aSord credit in this 
special form, has also increased, having passed from 1,203to 1,213. This 
increase of ten between 1916 and 1917 is almost entirely due to the forma¬ 
tion of new agricultural funds, or co-operative loan societies nominally 
collective, most of which have by-laws conforming to a model largely dis¬ 
tributed by the aforesaid Savings-Banks since 1909. These 1,213 institu¬ 
tions qualified as good are classed as follows according to their kind and ac¬ 
cording to whether or not they are accredited for the ordinary discount 
of the Bank of Naples : 


Societies or institutions 


1 

1 

Accredited 
at tne bank 
for ordinary 
discount 

Not accredited 

at the bank 

Total- 

Agiicn tuxal consort iC. , . .. . 

1 

1 

4 

1,20 

124 

> and rural funds.| 

— 

495 

406 

loan funds . 

— 

120 

120 

Montt uwhtntan . 

— 

8 

s 

Agricultural credit societies 

1 — 

s 1 

b 

Mont . frumt,itari and nummai 1 of Saidinia . . 

1 — 

2SS 

00 

CO 

Mutual aid societies,. 

— 

1 

7 

7 

Popular banks, . 

130 

38 | 


Savings-banks. % . 

r 

1 11 I 


Autonomous provincial funds of agricultural credit 

I 

G * 

1 

6 

Totals . . . 

112 

| 1 soi ! 

x 213 
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It is seen that the institutions vary in type and constitution. The 
nominally collective societies prevail. In the fiist year, 1902, there weie 
hardly ten of them, but there are now as many as 490: the incj ease of 480 
is veiy specially due to the continuous and active propaganda work of the 
Savings-Bank. Societies having this form of collective and unlimited lia¬ 
bility are now found in eighteen piovinces oi the south and Sardinia. By 
distucts and provinces they are distributed as follows : Abruzzi and Molise 
100 — namely, Aquila 53, Teramo 16, Campobasso 16, Chieti 54; Campa¬ 
nia 163 — namely Salerno 54, Caserta 45, Avellino 34, Benevento 19, Na¬ 
ples xi; Apulia 34 — namely Becce 18, Bari 9, Foggia 7; Basilicata, Po* 
tenza 9; Calabria 27 — namely Reggio 15, Catanzaro 8, Cosenza 4; Sardi¬ 
nia 157 — namely Cagliari 129 and Sassari [28. The greatest number — 
129 — is therefore found in Cagliari; then come Salerno with 54, Aquila 
with 53, Caserta with 45 and Avellino with 34. 

As compared with the first year, 1902, the consortia have much in¬ 
creased, having passed from 38 to 124. 

The institutions classed as good aie distributed by provinces as fol¬ 
lows : 


Province 

If 

11 

I s 

1^4 

HI 

Y 

Agricultural 
loan funds 

Monti 

frumentarl 

Societies of 
Agricultural 
Credit 

Monti 
frumentarl 
of Sardinia 

Mutual Aid 
Societies 

Popular 

Banks 

Savings 

Banks 

Autonomous 
Piovindal 
Funds of 
Agricultural 
Credit 

Totals 

Aquila. 

1 

54 

1 


2 

- 

• 

6 

.. 


t >3 

Teramo .... 

3 

16 

32 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

4 

— 

64 

Chieti « . 

2 

15 

5 

3 

I 


— 

4 

2 

— 

32 

Campobasso . 

3 

16 

5 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

28 

Bari. 

7 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

5 

— 

30 

Foggia. . 

11 

7 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1 

— 

60 

I<ecce. 

17 

18 

8 

4 

— 


— 

10 

— 

— 

57 

Avellinc . . . . 


34 

3 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

4 

— 

—~ 

44 

Saleruo 

3 

54 

20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

80 

Naples. 1 

2 

11. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

— 

16 

Benevent » 

10 

20 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

19 

Caserta . . 

23 

46 

to 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

I 

— 

40 

Potenza . 

7 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

2 

I 

106 

Cosenza . . 

6 

4 

1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

3 

— 

I 


Catanzaro . . . 

10 

8 

11 

1 

— 

— 

2 

8 

— 

I 

4 i 

Reggio. . 

2 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

17 

— 

I 

36 

Cagliari 

6 

129 

— 

— 

— 

193 

— 

— 

— 

I 

329 

Sassaii, 

8 

30 

— 

— 

2 

95 

I 

— 

— 

I 

137 

Totals 

1 

124 

496 

120 

8 

8 

288 

0 

7 

141 

15 

6 

1213 
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The institutions entered as having had agricultural credits opened 
to them at the Bank of Naples numbered 735 on 31 December 1917 when 
a sum of 27,515,600 liras had been accredited to them. Of these credits 
25,044,500 liras were accorded on the application of the institutions inte¬ 
rested and 2,471,000 liras as by their right. It should be noted that at 
the end ot the first yeai the accredited institutions numbered 119 and their 
credits amounted to 3,238,100 liras. The 735 institucions of which we have 
spoken are distributed by provinces and by the kinds of funds they com¬ 
mand as shown in the table on page 734. 

As this table shows, it is the agiicultuial and ruial funds which are 
the most numerous. Next to them come the popular banks and the agri¬ 
cultural consortia. As regards the impoitance of the sums ciedited to 
these societies, the agricultural and rural funds come first and then the con¬ 
sortia and the popular banks. These last were in this respect first over¬ 
taken and then surpassed by associations of a purely agricultural charac¬ 
ter, the change taking place from 1914. onwards. 

¥ 

§ 2. Transactions with the ponds op the savings- bank and those 
op the trovinctac ponds. 

In 1917, as in 1916, transactions were of two binds, dealing with or¬ 
dinary and wi„h extraordinary agricultural creait, respectively. Operations 
of ordinary agricultural credit are made with the deposits of the Savings- 
Bank and the capitals of the provincial funds in accordance with the ter ms 
of the laws of 7 July 1901, No. 334, and 2 February 1911, No. 70. Opera¬ 
tions of extraordinary credit are advances made with the funds gianted 
by the Tre^ur} in accordance with the Lieutenant-General’s decrees of 
27 July 1916, No. 913, and 6 May 1917, No. 737. for the cultivation of grain 
crops in districts which have suffered by field-mice in the provinces of Fog- 
gia, Baii and Campobasso, with the Lieutenant-General’s decrees of 10 May 
and 28 June 1917* Nos. 788 and 1035, and with the ministerial dtcrets ot 
30 June and 24 August for the development of the glowing of foodstuffs 
in provides in which the Savings-Bank administers the provincial funds. 
We will treat these two classes of the employment of capital separately, 
beginning with ordinary credit. 

During 1917 the Savings-Bank of the Banco di Napoli effected opera¬ 
tions of ordinary agricultural farming credit for 10,728,575.70 liras, of 
which sum 2,439,154.44 liras were derived from its own funds and 
8,289,421.26 liras from the provincial funds. These figures show, when 
compared with those for the previous year, a diminution of 1,206,067.96 
liras due to the fact that applications for discour t from a certain number 
of the blanches had lessened. Generally speaking, this must have been 
due to two facts. First, the sale of agricultural pioduce at really profit¬ 
able prices would place agriculturists m somewhat better conditions than 
those the} enjoyed previously; and secondly, as we shall presently see, 
they have been able to receive funds, of this kind from the State Alto- 
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gether the intermediary institutions rediscounted bills for 5,497,363.71 li¬ 
ras : 200,734.50 liras were lent to agriculturists directly; and 5,030,477.49 
liras were discounted by the intermediary institutions. 

In spite of the difficulties of Jdie financial market, the rate of interest 
last year remained unchanged at 3 y z per cent, for rediscount and discount 
with the intermediary institutions, and at 4 per cent, tor transactions with 
agriculturists directly. The intermediary institutions applied in their 
turn for the grant of loans at rates of interest which varied from 4 to 6 per 
cent., but were especially 5 and 5 % per cent. 

Rediscounts and direct loans were, distributed as follows in accordance 
with their obiect: 


1) Loans having a hgal pnv,lt^': 

Amount 

Number liras 


tr: the harvest. 

72 

43,870 50 

cultivation. 

4-389 

1,905,408.27 

> seed. 

1,413 

456,064.16 

manures. 

1,808 

444 066.76 

fertilizers. 

2,435 

552,985.68 

i uod for coloni . 

ic8 

25,871.2:? 

rood for labourers. 


— 

-arious objects. 

I 602 

St\ 3< 4 51 

Totals . . . 

II £27 

4,242 < 8. 14 

• 

2) Loans not secured by a legal privilege : 
br large live stock. 1.504 

1 ,161,294.48 

' small » >» . 

252 

68 465.00 

i machines. 

134 

160^00.89 

» agricultural implements , . . 

92 

34,17^70 

» stock other than live stock . 

52 

29,440.00 

various objects. 

4 

1,844 oc, 

Totals , . . 

2,068 

1,456.017.07 


Of these loans 8,974 for 3,838,312.77 liras were granted to landowners 
developing their properties,; 4,246 for 1,627,421.44 liras to tenant fanners; 
386 for 87,552.34 to holders of long leases ; and 289 for 144,811.66 liras to 
metayers or coloni receiving a share of profits. Further 4,976 loans for 
2,098,481.39 liras were distributed by means of 52 agricultural consortia; 
and 7,764 loans for 2,749,984.32 liras by 176 agricultural and rural funds. 
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On 31 December 1917 there were 46 cf these 52 agricultural consortia 
or limited liability co-operative societies grouping 20,143 membeis and hav 
ing a subscribed capital of ^i,272,414.40 liras of which 1,083,613.98 liras 
were paid up. They had also a reserve fund of 842,986.63 liras and a share 
capital and reserve fund amounting to 2,115,401.03 liras. Of the 176 agii- 
cultuia! and rural funds 139 at this date comprised 22,135 membeis, and 
had a capital of 85,958.70 liras, a reserve fund of 203,342.31 liras, and va¬ 
rious debit deposits amounting to 948,437.56 liras. 

As to the composition of the credit, it is enough to note that of 13,895 
loans 2,638 were of sums less than 100 liras, 7,783 ot sums between 100 and 
500 liras and 2,^62 of sums between 500 and 1000 liras. That is to say 
that 95 per cent, of the total number of the loans and 77 per ceUi. of their 
total sum are accounted for by transactions covering less than 1000 liras. 

Operations of direct discount by inteimediary institutions weie as 
follows: 266 for 3,349,612.49 liras resulting from collective purchases of 
articles useful to agriculture ; 20 for 788,568.15 liras intended for collective 
sales of agricultural produce ; 311 for 893/296.85 liras to supplement these 
intermediary institutions' own insufficient resources. Almost all these 
discounts emanated from agricultural consortia and agricultural and rural 
funds. 

Finally, the following provinces received, as follows,pait of the agri¬ 
cultural credit gianted during 1917 by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Naples : 


Shayt ot credit assigned to each pioiince in 1917. 


Provinces Amount 

liras 

Solemn. 1,997,051.86 

Caseita. i»393.3*547 

Bari. 1,019.230.95 

Teramo. 942,404.53 

Aquila. 842,200.88 

Roggia. .. 726,059.35 

Campobasso .... 706 870.00 

Reggio di Calabria . 505,285.95 

I^cce. 504 . 737-90 

Avellino. 461,682.69 


Provinces Amount 

liras 

Benevento .... 397,312.75 

Sassari. 354,985.00 

Cagliari. 269.606.00 

Naples. 2x7,451.10 

Catanzaro .... 188,603.33 

Chieti. 161,613.74 

Cosenza. 35,164.20 

Potenza. 5,000 00 


T'-tal . . . 10,728,575.70 


Daring the sixteen years for -which it has afforded agricultural credit 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples has distributed 113,534,159.04 
liras to the provinces of South Italy and Sardinia, as follows: 
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1902 . . . L- 

1903 .... » 

1904 ..../> 

1905 .... » 

1906 ....•> 

1907 .... 1) 

I90S . ...» 

1909 .... > 

I9IC .... ) 

I9IT .... ) 

1912 .... » 

1913 .... J 

19 14 .... » 

1915 . . . . ) 

1916 .... ') 

1917 .... 

I*. 


With the 
Savings-Bank’s 
funds 

143,891.23 l. 
855,163.20 
1,360,562.97 
1,932,231.90 
2,552,458.45 
3,870,297 81 

4 S23.440.35 

5,390,203.04 
7,830,400.59 
7,465,863.24 
3,626,018.56 

5 . 857»38548 
3,941,819.82 
3,960,215 04 
2,602,861.23 
^, 439 ,^ 54-44 

58,651,967.35 


With the funds 
of the 

provincial funds 


» 2,188,349.88 
» 5,727,814.88 

» 7,176,955-14 
» 9,992,339-58 
» 12,175,528.52 

» 9,331,782.43 

» 8,289,421.26 

* 

1. 54,882,191.09 


Totals 

L. I 43 , 89 X 23 

) ’. 855,163.20 

» 1,360,562.97 

, 1,932,231.90 

” 2,552,458.45 

') 3,870,297.81 

,T 4323,440.35' 

> 5 , 39 °> 2 ° 3-°4 

» 7,830,400.59 

0 9,654,213,12 

» 9.353,833-44 

» 13,034,340.62 
» i3,934,T59-40 
» 16,135,743.56 
» 11 , 934 , 643-66 

» 10,728,575.70 

L. ii3,534,i59-04 


The sum was distributed as follows among the vftious provinces : 


1. Rcggia . . 

L. 29,256,435,28 

10. Campobassc 

L. 

3 , 593 , 537-58 

2. Baii . . . 

» 11 , 302 , 542,39 

11. Catanzaro. 

;) 

3,044,164.71 

3. Caserta . . 

» 11,082,370,82 

12. Benevento 

» 

2,927,109.96 

4. Aquila. . . 

» 10,355,038,77 

13. Cagliari, . 

» 

2,347,687-38 

5. Lecce. . . 

» 8,050,913,19 

14. Naples . . 

)) 

1,801,782.14 

6. Salerno . . 

»" 6,408,585,52 

15. Avellino , 

» 

1,768,674.82 

7. Reggio Cal. 

>, 6,265,741,42 

16. Potenza . 

» 

i, 527 , 933 -o 5 

8 . Teramo . . 

>) 5,869,607,76 

17. Chieti • . 

t) 

1 , 393 , 659-97 

9. Sassari . . 

> 5 , 509 , 091,79 

18. Cosenza . 


1,029.282.49 


Totals ... I,. 113,534,159.04 

The province of IFoggia is seen to have received the largest amount, 
namely 25.771?®* cent, of the total sum; while the smallest amount, only 
0.91 per cent, of this total, went to the province of Cosenza. 
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In ;he sixteen years of business the general movement of credit was 
distributed among operations of different sorts *as follows : rediscounts at 
intermediary institutions 82,858,197.87 liras; direct discounts at these 
institutions 27,735,162.46 liras ; dnect loans to agriculturists 2,940,798.71 
liras. The larger part of the edit has therefore been distributed by means 
of local institutions exactly as the law desires. Of these institutions the 
agricultural consortia took the lead, obtaining credi t in the largest measure : 
in rediscounts and discounts the credit granted to them amounted to 
59,882,000 liras.' Immediately after them came the agricultural and local 
funds which obtained credit for 32,767,000 liras ; then the popular banks 
with credit for 13,073,000 liras. The agricultural and rural funds, which 
actually and in obedience to theii by-laws are active only in the sphere of 
agricultural economy, occupy therefore a notable place, ranking second 
among intermediary institutions, in that they absorbed 28.26 while the 
agricultural consortia absoibed 52.74 per cent of the total ciedit. 


§ 3. Transactions effected with state funds. 


We will now tr^at the matter of the business effected with funds ad¬ 
vanced by the vState diicctly, which we will name extraoi dinary operations 
of agiicultural credit, thus distinguishing it from the transactions already 
examined. It comprises loans ot two kinds : 1) loans for graingrowing in 
districts which suffered from field-mice in the provinces of Foggia, Bari and 
Campobasso (agricultural year 1916-1917); 2) loans for developing the 
growing of foodstuffs (agricultural year 1917-1918). 

In conformity with the rules in the decree of 27 July 1916, 3 STo, 913, 
loans for graingrowing must be granted in three stages : first loan for costs 
of first ploughing ; second loan for costs of sowing and of live stock; third 
loan for the spring work of weeding, dressing and harrowing. Up to 31 
December 1916 the State had voted for these loa ns 20,000,000 liras, of which 
2,250,000 liras were assigned to the provincial fund of agricultural credit 
for Basilicata. For the first and second loans 13,728,927.24 liras distri¬ 
buted in 21,486 loans were granted in the three provinces of Foggia, Bari 
and Campobasso. At the beginning of last year 609 loans of this kind for 
387,947.91 liras were made current, namely 131 for 141,351.20 liras to the 
province of Foggia, 336 ror 186,729.01 liras to the province of Bari, and 14 
for 86,867.70 litas to the province of Campobasso. The loans of the two 
categories created by the aforementioned decree of 27 July amounted, 
therefore, to 14,116,875.15 liras and numbered 22,095. 

When loans had thus been assigned tp autumn ploughing, manures 
and seeds, attention was turned in the first months of 1917 to third 
loans for spring work, and these loans numbered 4,367 and amounted to 
2 # 3 < > i » 659 - 5 S liras. However another decree, dated 6 May 1917, No. 737, 
voted 8,000,000 liras, of which 700,000liras were assigned to the provincial 
fund of Basilicata to enable loans to cover the expenses of the harvest. 
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Of these loans of the fourth category 4,400 amounting to 5,149,603.26 
liras were granted altogether. 

To resume : loans for graingrowing m 1916-1917 in the three provinces 
mentioned amounted to 21,568,137.99 liias, oi which sum 8,038,777.49 li¬ 
ras were distributed b} means of intermediary institutions and 13,529,360.50 
liras to agriculturists directly, 13,729,927.24 liras being advanced in 1916 
and 7,838,210.75 liras in 1917. Direct loans represent 62.72 per cent, of 
the total sum of loans for the whole agricultural year 1916-1917 ; and redis¬ 
counts, that is loans granted by means of the intermediary institutions, 
represent 37.28 per cent, of the loans. 

As regards the circumstances of borrowers, of the total sum of loans, 
21,568,137.99 liras, a) 14,563.895.50 liras or 67.53 per cent, were granted 
to tenants and sub-tenants ; b) 6,519,476.03 liras or 30.23 per cent, to land- 
owners developing their land ; c) 287,750.31 or 1.33per cent, to holders of 
long leases ; d) 197,016.15 01 0.91 per cent, to metayers and coloni receiving 
a share of profits. 

In accordance with Article 5 of the decree of 27 July 1916, No. 913, a 
reduction of 2 per cent, and 1 %per cent, on the rate of interest established 
for the business of ordinary agricultural credit was applied co direct loans 
amounting to 13,529,360.50 liras and loans in the form of rediscount 
amounting to 8,038,777.49 liras, the rate charged thus becoming 2 per 
cent. The intermediary institutions in their turn, in so far as our informa¬ 
tion goes, charged borrowers a rate which did not exceed 4 y 2 per cent. 

We will now speak of loans made to develop the cultivation of food¬ 
stuffs. For the growing of wheat and other cereals, vegetables and edible 
roots in all provinces decrees of the lieutenant geneial of 28 June (No. 1035) 
and 11 November (No. 1831) of the preceding year voted 30,000,000 liias. 
This sum was afterwards raised to 65,000,000 liras by lieutenant gene¬ 
ral’s decrees of 14 April 1918 (No. 566}, 14 July 1918 (No. 1100) and 
15 September 1918 (No. 1444). 

Of the 30,000,000 liras 21,000,000 liras were assigned to the Savings- 
Bank of the Bank of Naples for the eleven provincial funds of agricultural 
credit it administers. By the terms of the ministerial [decrees of 30 June 
and 24 August the funds thus vo ted by the Sta te were to be used for making 
loans to agriculturists to enable the preparation of land for sowing. These 
loans might reach a maximum of 70, afterwards raised to iooliras a hectare. 
When the growing of wheat or other cereals was in question seed could 
also be granted on credit, in a quantity sufficient only to sow the largest 
area under cultivation in the farming year 1916-1917. Tater it was thought 
opportune to modify this limitation m favour ot persons cultivating land 
for the first time, and persons whom State funds had enabled to prepare 
land and who were unable to procure seed with their own resources. 

The loUns made for this object up to 31 December 1917 numbered 
altogether 10,185 and amounted to 12,416,892.72 liras, distributed by in¬ 
termediary institutions by rediscounting to the extent of 8,816,394.03 li¬ 
ras or 71 per cent., and to borrowers directly to the extent of 3,600,498.69 
liras or 29 per cent. The sum was distributed among provinces as 
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follows : Foggia, 9,053,461.73 liras; Campobasso 1,562,485.40 liias ; Ban 
1,542,146.14 liras ; Salerno 127,201.50 liras ; Becce 97,868.90 liras ; Avel- 
lino 14,500 liras ; Caserta 11,320 liras ; Benevento 7,909.50 liras. Alto¬ 
gether hi communes, as against 927 constituting the eight provinces men¬ 
tioned, made use of the funds voted bj the State for growing foodstvfis 

For the work of preparing the land for sowing loans amounting to 
9.977,172.07 liras were granted at the average rate of 81.67 liras a hectaie; 
and for seed loans amounting to 2,439,720.65 liras at the average rate 
of 88.92 liras a hectare. 

On loans made to agriculturists directly or direct loans the Savings- 
Bank of the Bank charged the respective provincial funds the rate of 
4 per cent. On rediscounts at the intermediary institutions the late 
was 3.50 per cent, on loans for the preparation of the land and 4 per cent, 
on loans for seed. The intermediary institutions charged the borrowing 
agriculturists 5 per cent. 



miscellaneous information relating to credit 

IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA 


CKXiU,Ii6 BCRDimXlr i,AXD, X,LVT, h'fbCK WOOL AXJ GRAIN' — V'CuhtChi Yew- 
Lt ok, *<jlC 17 ZsI- n'llllK 

The first of the tables we reproduce below shores the mortgages placed 
on land and the releases from mortgages from 1912 to 1916. The table 
must however be read with some reservations. The amount secured by 
mortgage is in a few cases not stated, and it is considered that the total of 
the amounts stated below therefore falls short of the real total by about 
5 per cent. Moreover unregistered or equitable mortgages to financial 
institutions and to individuals, of which there is no public record, are left 
out of account, as are mortgages to building societies of land held under 
the Transfer of Land Act which are registered as absolute transfers. The 
releases included in the table are those registered as such) but mortgages 
are sometimes extinguished without any registered release, as when a 
mortgager transfers the mortgaged land to the mortgagee or sells it, or when 
a mortgage is foreclosed. With these reservations we notice that from 1912 
to I9i6thebusinessbothof mortgaging landandof releasinglandfrommort- 
gagcs steadily lessened, with the result that the total mortgage debt was 
considerably diminished. 

* 1 / a,iJ Rile iscs of LanJ f/< ,n 1912 to 1916 . 


Transactions recite* td 


191*. | T 9*3 | * 9*5 iQiC 


31 »rtc,ages: 

Number. . . . . 

• Amount secured (£) 

Releases: 

Number. 

Amount secured (£) 


14,79s 


14,9011 14,731 


ha.713.3ro i°,6-19,9-’ 9,869,09s! 


ro, 256 j 9 , 506 ^ io,277| 

8,030,648 6,891,315 8,103,506] 


13 . 934 ] 

9 , 476,974 


9,051 

6,908,671 


ir .445 

6,015,066 


S .670 

6 , 538,141 


The number of mortgages of stock and liens on wool and on crops re¬ 
gistered in the same period and the amounts they secure appear in the fol¬ 
lowing table. Releases are not shown because there is no obligation to 
register them and very few mortgagers take the precaution of procuring 
a registered' release. After twelve months mortgages and liens which have 
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been released are removed from the legistcr This gap in tht figures does 
not however prevent the conclusion that, unlike mortgages on land, these 
mortgages and liens on live stock, wool and crops have made an ascending 
progress, interrupted only in 1914 when the war made conditions uncertain. 
The war’s prolongation did not end the rise The total amount of these 
burdens passed from £351,746 m 1914 to £508,555 in 1915 and £521,745 m 
1916, that is they were more by £168,825 m 1916 than 1912 This increase 
really affects only live stock and crops, for liens on wool, which in any case 
were always comparatively unimportant, fell constantly 


Mot images and Liens on Lioc Stock, Wool and Crops from 1912 to 1916. 


• 

191a 

l 

19 X 3 

1 

1914 

X 9 I 3 

19 X 6 

I 

Mortgages on 1 a estockj 

„ , ( Number . 

I,iuib on tkooI. j 

( \mc untsecuiecl(£) 

l Numbei . 

Liens on crops j \ mountsecuJul(£) 

» 

804 

157.160 

133 

57*599 

612 

t37.76i 

935 

221,872 

120 

47.398 

892 

8->o 

157,381 

10G 

47.5»i 

877 

146,324 

605 

129,753 

&4 

|6,ixS 
7 674 
332,684 

i 

862 

202,872 

74 

42,483 

4,628 

276,390 

Total number of these mortgage^ an 1 liens 
Total amount they secured (£) . 

1,399 

352,9-2° 

1.917 

446 145 

1,83 -> 

35 L 746 

8,373 

5° s ,555 

5,564 
521 , 7 15 


FRANCE 

ADVANCES FOR. BRINGING ABANDONED LANDS UNDER CULTIVATION — (Loi 
du 1 j. mi 19 x&relatwe a la mpc en culture des ferres abandonnus, dicret du 12 juillet 1918 
portant leghnunt d'administration pubhqut pour Vapph cat touch laloi dU4 maiiyiSdtnr 
shwtions aui pnftds relattvement d 1 'application de la lot et du accret) 

A law of 4 Jlay 1918 has solved the problem ot bringing abandoned 
lands undei cultivation, distinguishing between mere fields and abandoned 
farms If a farmer is unable to cultivate certain fields of his farm the Com¬ 
mittee of Agricultural Action m his department intervenes to cause thes* 
fields to be let to neighbouring farmers In default of an amicable agree¬ 
ment to this effect the may or, or failing him the prefect, may, at the request 
of the aforesaid committee, cause the lands to be requisitioned on certain 
terms and grant them to the faimers he chooses to be farmed Such grant 
may not however be for a longei time than that necessary for the pioduction 
of one year's harvest. 

In the liberated districts the prefects may enter m the State’s name into 
contracts for bringing under cultivation lands abandoned or uncultivated 
by farmers, whether absent or present 
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As regards abandoned farms, tlie Committee of Agricultural Action 
must m each department make a list of all that exist, shewing what area 
on them can be cultivated, what crops can be grown on them, what buildings 
and stock they possess, what live and other stock and capital are needed be¬ 
fore farming can be resumed'on them, and what are the intentions with re¬ 
gard to them, and the resources, of their habitual farmer or their owner. 
The committee enters into relations with the habitual farmer in order to 
persuade him to resume farming, sending him a registered and receipted 
letter. If no satisf ac tory answer to this letter be received within fifteen days 
of its despatch, the committee seeks to co-operate with the owner in finding 
means again to bring the land under cultivation, sending him a registered 
and receipted letter. If the owner do not consent, within fifteen days of the 
despatch of this letter, to assume possession of the farm or to find a farmer 
for it, the prefect has the right to cede it, in agreement with the departmen¬ 
tal and after consultation with the communal Committee oi Agriculttual 
Action, to one or more farrpers of his choice or to farming syndicates or 
co-operative societies, on terms which he fixes. The duration of such 
lease granted without the habitual farmers* consent either by the prefect 
or by the owner cannot exceed the period necessary for the production of 
one year's harvest. 

Advances repayable without interest may be granted to prefects and 
chairmen of departmental committees by the Minister of Agricultuie up 
to the total sum of 100,000,000 francs, for the purpose of facilitating the 
restoration to tillage of abandoned fields and farms. These advances may 
be used by the departmental committees, after consultation with the com¬ 
munal committees, to pay for bought or hired animals, material, seed or 
manures, or to supply the habitual farmers or their supersessors with 
working capital with which to realize the value of the abandoned fields 
or farms. 

Farmers and agiicultural associations desirous of an advance must 
apply to the chairman of the departmental Committee of Agricultural Ac¬ 
tion. In their application they must state what are the nature of their 
title to the land they farm and the circumstances in which they obtained 
it, the area they wish to cultivate and the crops they wish to sow, and they 
must give estimates of the expense which will have to be incurred in order 
to provide labour, material and commodities, and estimates of their own 
resources, and of the advance they require. They must specify the form of 
such advance and the mode of its delivery. 

If the applicant cultivate other lands than those for which he asks for 
an advance he must state what is their ar a a and what crops they bear. 

The chairman passes the applications. The committee decides on them 
fixing the terms of loans, the dates of payment, and the conditions on which, 
if payments be graduated, additional payments ma) be obtained. 

If there be not a sufficient credit to allow all applications to be 
accepted, a preference must be given to such of them as come from agri¬ 
culturists in the invaded departments. 

When an advance has been accorded by the departmental committee, 
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the prefect who is the committed chairman passes the deed of loan which 
not only establishes the general and particular conditions of the loan but 
also has a special clause which stcures its repayment, to the full extent ot 
its value and on the terms authorized. The security is constituted by 
all or part of the agricultural material, the harvests and any sums the 
borrower may receive as the result of his compulsory insurance of his 
property. 

If an inventory of a farm have not been made, when a farmer took pos¬ 
session of it, by a party whose own interest in this farmer’s tenure is tech¬ 
nically opposed to his, the prefect names in the deed of loan the valuer who 
will, as the administrations representative, make such an inventory, thus 
showing the state of the farm which is to enable the liquidation of the loan. 

The departmental committee may decide to make advances in kind, 
and may acquire, with the credits granted by the State and subject to con¬ 
ditions fixed by the Minister of Agriculture and Victualling, the material 
and products necessary to bring abandoned fields or farms under cultiva¬ 
tion. 

As regards all the mate rial and pro ducts bought for this purpose, the 
books are kept by a special accountant nominated and directed by the pre¬ 
fect. He is responsible for transactions and takes charge both of goods 
bought by quantity and of valuable objects. For these he gives receipts 
having counterfoils, which are added to other papers intended to prove the 
right of suppliers to have orders for payment issued to them. Goods and 
material are not remitted to those who receive advances in kind except on 
presentation of the prefect s authorization, and these authorizations 
and the borrowers’ receipts are produced.by the accountant to corroborate 
the entries in his books. 

Advances made to farmers, whether in cash or in kind, may not exceed 
the total maximum sum of 250 francs per hectare of land admitting of cul¬ 
tivation in the case of abandoned fields, and i,poo francs per hectare of 
such land in the case of abandoned farms. 

These maxima ore advanced to 500 francs and 2,000 francs, respec¬ 
tively, if the borrowers farmland in the invaded districts. 

The advances are made for terms which may not extend beyond the 
31st of December of the year for the agricultural season of which they are 
advanced. 

Persons receiving advances in kind must repay in cash the price of the 
goods they receive and any appurtenant costs incurred for transport or 
otherwise. 

Advances may be renewed, but must be reduced at hast by a fifth for 
every agricultural season for which they are renewed in the cose of an or¬ 
dinary farmer and by a tenth in the case of a farmer from the invaded 
districts. 

The departmental Committee of Agricultural Action nominates one or 
more delegates who supervise and inspect the manner in which persons who 
receive advances farm the lands. The delagates may be members of the 
committee or officials of the department of agriculture or qualified agricul- 
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turists, and they make reports to the committee, proposing measures which 
seem to them necessary. 

These delegated inspectors may receive compensation in a measure 
determined by rules drawn up by the Ministries ol Agriculture and Victuall¬ 
ing and of Finances in co-operation, the sums thus paid being taken from 
the credits granted to the Ministry of Agriculture for the general costs of 
the service. 

If the delegated inspector think that the chances of the repayment of 
the advance are compromised by the fault or the misfortune of the farmer, 
he will send urgent notice of the fact to the committee, which will by regi¬ 
stered letter apprise the farmer of the complaints made against him andfix 
a date on which he will be expected to furnish, himself or through a repre¬ 
sentative, all explanations which seem to him relevant. After this date the 
committee, having taken note of any written explanations which may have 
been produced, decides m case of necessity to take steps to procure an im¬ 
mediate repayment of the advance. If such a decision be taken the 
farmer concerned is notified by the administration, and the liquidation 
takes the form and is subject to the conditions which the departmental 
committee determines. 

As regards advances to farmers in the invaded districts, if they de¬ 
clare that they wish, in order to reconstitute their original farms, to retain 
all or part of the material or stock they acquire by means of the advances, 
an inventory of snch goods is taken in the interests of the party technically 
in opposition to these farmers. The value fixed for the material and stock 
in question, which must not exceed its actual purchase price, is covered by 
the compensation due for losses caused by the war, to the full extent of 
the sum of such compensation. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


NEW ZEALAND. 

LAND TENURE AND OCCUPATION AND OWNERSHIP 
OF LAND IN NEW ZEALAND. 

. OFFICIAL source: 

The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1917. Wellington, New Zealand, 1918 

§ i. Land tenure. 

The territory of New Zealand includes land belonging to four ca¬ 
tegories : 

a) The crown lands ; 

b) The native lands ; 

c) The lands which were already in private ownership in 1870 and 
the titles to which have not been modified so as to bring them under the 
Land Transfer Act, 1870. 

£) The lands subject to the Land Transfer Act, 1870, in other words 
all lands alienated from the crown since 1870, all lands vested by any 
order under the Native Land Acts in any persqp in freehold tenure, all 
lands vested in any person in fee simple by virtue of any Act of the Ge¬ 
neral Assembly, and all lands brought under the Act on the application of 
its proprietors after the investigation and acceptance of the title to it by 
the Land Transfer Department. , 

While the areaan categories b) and c) tends to disminish that in ca¬ 
tegory d) tends to increase, as does to some extent that in category a) by 
the conversion of native into crown lands. 

A. The Crown Lands. 

Administration. — The crown lands are administered, under the Land 
Act, 1908, by the Minister of Lands at Wellington, whose executive officer, 
the Under-Secretary of Lands, is the permanent head of the Department 
of Lands and Survey. 

For the local administration of crown lands, New Zealand is divided 
into the ten land districts of Auckland, Taranaki, Hawke’s Bay, Welling¬ 
ton, Nelson, Marlborough, Westland, Canterbury, Otago and Southland. 
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In each district there is a principal land office *and in some of the larger 
districts there are also one or more local land offices. A Commissioner of 
Crown Lands is the executive officer of each district and has large dis¬ 
cretionary powers under the Act of 1908. He deals with trespass and in¬ 
trusion, expelling intruding persons and prosecuting the owners of trespass¬ 
ing cattle; he recovers fines imposed as penalties, ascertains the boun¬ 
daries of crown lands, recovers rents and other moneys, deals with deter¬ 
minable contracts, prosecutes and defends suits, and takefe other necessary 
action. He is Conservator of State Forests within his district. 

He is moreover chairman of the Land Board of his district, which has 
besides himself four members, of whom three ar* nominated by the Gover- 
dor-General and one is elected by the crown tenants of the district. This 
Board transacts all business concerned with the sale, letting, disposal and 
occupation of crown lands, and with the management and control of. the 
public lands it holds. It is the sole judge of the fulfilment of conditions 
in leases and licenses and can declare them forfeit. All its meetings are, 
within certain limitations, open to the press and the public. 

Classification. — The crown lands are divided into the following classes: 

1) Town and village lands of which the respective minimum selling 
prices are £20 and £3 an acre. Such lands are sold by auction or are leased 
for ten or thirty-three years at a rent equal to 5 per cent, of their value. 

2) Suburban lands of which the minimum selling price is £2 an acre 
and which are similarly sold by auction or leased. 

3) Rural lands which may be sold or leased by auction or when 
application is made for them. The}'’ are divided into : a) first class lands 
of which the minimum selling price is £1 an acre ; b) second class lands of 
which such price is 10s. an acre ; and c) third class lands of which it is 
2$. 6 d. an acre. No section of rural land sold as one property, either by 
auction or when application is made for it, may have an area exceeding 
666 acres if it be first class, 2,000 acres if it be second class, and 5,000 acres 
if it be third class land. 

4) Small grazing runs having a maximum area of 20,000 acres of 
which .the minimum rent is 10s. an acre. 

5) Pastoral runs, comprising: a) pastoral lands suitable for pastu¬ 
rage only and not admitting of profitable employment except in lots on 
which 5,000 sheep can graze; and 6) tracts of pastoral agricultural land 
not less than 5,000 acres in area. 

Acquisition. — These classes of land may be sdected and occupied as 
follows: 

Land of classes 1) and 2) may be: a) bought for cash by public auction; 
b) acquired on lease for a term of no more than ten years ; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of thirty-three years. 

Land of class 3) may be a) bought for cash upon application; b) occu¬ 
pied with a right of purchase for twenty-five years, the annual rent payable 
being equal to 5 per cent, of the cash price of the land; or c) acquired 
on a renewable lease of 66 years, the annual rent payable being equal to 
4 per cent, of the value of the land. 
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Lands in village settlements may be occupied on the same conditions ; 
improved farm settlements may be acquired on special terms, by a license 
to occupy with right t<? purchase or by a renewable lease; rural land in spe¬ 
cial settlements may be acquired on a renewable sixty-six years* lease and 
under special regulations ; and improved rural and pastoral land for set¬ 
tlement estates on a renewable thirty-three years* lease with a limited 
right to acquire the freehold. 

Grazing runs belonging to class 4) may be acquired on a renewable 
twenty-one years* lease, and pastoral lands of class 5) by pastoral license 
for terms up to twenty-one years. 

Within mining districts land may, under special regulations, be ac¬ 
quired on pastoral licenses and on occupying leases. A miscellaneous cate¬ 
gory includes lands temporarily occupied for periods up to five years, lands 
sold or occupied for special purposes and outlying land. 

Those who have acquired on the terms stated the right to occupy 
lands of class 3) are obliged to effect certain improvements, and on many 
crown leaseholds the residence of the lessees for certain periods is com¬ 
pulsory. In many cases rebate of rent is granted it the half-yearly instal¬ 
ment of rent be paid within thiity days of the time at which it becomes 
due. Applications for the mortgage, tiansfei or sublease of a crown lease¬ 
hold have in most cases to be appioved by the Land Board of the district 
in which the leasehold m question is .situated. 

Applications are received for an area of unsurveyed land no greater 
than the maximum area of rural sections in the adjacent surveyed lands. 
Such applications must confoim to a general scheme approved by the Land 
Board and, unless otherwise approved, must be m every case for land ex¬ 
tending to the back lines. Approval of all applications is subject to the 
crown’s right to make surveys for public purposes and lay out roads. The 
cost of a survey must be deposited with the application unless the Minister 
of Lands, on the recommendation of the Land Board, dispense with such 
deposit. 

Reserved Lands. — The follow ng reserved lands are administered by 
the Land Boards: 

1) National endowments which may be granted on renewable leases, 
small grazing runs* leases or pastoral licenses. The freehold of-these lands 
cannot be acquired but they are otheiwise subject to the conditions of 
the Land Act. 

2) Education endowments may be leased under the ^Education 
Reserves Amendment Act, 1910, which modifies the Education Reserves 
Act, 1908, and allows a lease of the lands in question to be granted under 
the Public Bodies’ Leases Act, 1908, and the Land Act, 1908. The freehold 
of these lands cannot be acquired. 

3) Public reserves not vested in trustees or a local authority may 
be leased under the Public Reserves and Domains Amendment Act, 1911, 
for a term of twenty-one years, with the right to renew such leases for a 
further term. The freehold of these lands cannot be acquired. 

Crown Lands Selected in 1916-1917. — During the year which ended 
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on 31 March 1917 an area of 425,119 acres was offered for settlement on the 
various conditions of tenure provided by the Land Act, the Land for Set¬ 
tlements Act and the Education Reserves Acts.^ The crown also dealt 
with 2,709 acres comprised in endowment areas, the administration of 
which is carried out by the Department of Lands and Survey acting under 
special authority. 

Under the optional system an area of 32,110 acres was advertised and 
was practically all selected. 

An area of 39,657 acres was offered on renewable lease, 9,374 acres 
thereof being settlement land of which the lessees have the right to acquire 
the freehold, 26,344 national endowment, 2,543. acres ordinary crown land 
supposed to contain metal or othenminerals, an<! 1,396 acres Cheviot Estate 
lands. The pastoral runs comprised an area of 311,803 acres and the small 
grazing runs one of 12,033 acres. 

An additional area of 276,290 acres of crown, settlement, national en¬ 
dowment and Cheviot Estate lands, comprising 529 holdings, was set apart 
for selection by soldiers, to hold by the ordinary tenures of the Land and 
the Land for Settlements Acts and the special tenures of the Discharged 
Soldiers Settlement Act. 

Altogether 1,010,152 acres were selected in 1916-0:917 by 2,059 selec¬ 
tors. This area includes 181 acres sold by auction in small town and su¬ 
burban sections to 135 purchasers. Holdings of ordinary crown lands 
covered 616,000 acres, those of land for settlemeut and of Cheviot Estate 
land 68,140 acres, those of national endowment land 309,952 acres, and 
those of education endowment land 16,057 acres. 

Of the total area of 1,010,152 acres selected in this year 373,262 acres 
were selected by 1,234 selectors on settlement conditions. These 373,262 
acres include all lands bought for cash and acquired on the system of de¬ 
ferred payment, small grazing runs, and lands taken on renewable leases 
and occupied with a right of purchase, education endowment lands leased, 
and lands in mining districts leased or acquired by pastoral licenses. De¬ 
tails are given in the following table : 


■ ■ 

Size of holdings 

1 

1 

Sold for cash 1 

l 

! 

Deferred 

payment 

licenses 

XBases 
and licenses 
(ordinary 
settlement) 

i 

Small grazing 

runs 

1. 

Totals 

* 

Under 1 . . . 

1 

acre 

i 

1 X 2 | 

* l 6 

6l 

1 

190 

1-50 .... 

acics j 

1 1 

19 

239 


436 

51-250 * ■ • 


*° * 

I 

327 

— 

348 ' 

251-50° • • * 

» ! 

— , 

I 

132 

— 

133 

501-1,000 . 

n 

\ 

— 

69 

— 

69 

Over 1,000 . . 

» 

i ' 

— 

41 ! 

16 

58 

Totals 


311 j 

37 

870 | 

16 

i |234 
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During the past ten years the selections on settlement conditions have 
been as follows : * 


Year 

ending 

31 

March 

Sold for cash 

Defer red payment 
licenses 

Teases &. licenses 
(ordinary 
settlement) 

Small grazing 
runs 

Total 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Acreage 

1908. . . 

407 

28,522 



1.175 

370,531 

64 

226,757 

1,646 

625,810 

1909. . . 

382 

42.194 

— 

— 

1.554 

464,705 

10 

28,989 

1,946 

535.888 

XQIO. . . 

381 

8,886 


— 

r *357 

341,686 

45 

298,494 

1.783 

619,066 

I 9 II . . 

274 

9,547 


— 

1,304 

292,260 

22 

128,764 

1,600 

430,571 

1912. . . 

409 

6,096 

— 

— 

1,281 

379.552 

23 

144,617 

1,718 

530,265 

1913 - • • 

358 

4,640 

— 

— 

1,240 

348,752 

to 

37.749 

1,608 

391,141 

1914 - • • 

312 

5.948 

— 

— 

i , 2 93 

364.543 

4 

14,691 

1,609 

385,182 

1915 - • - 

289 

5.743 

18 

27 

997 

258,312 

6 

14.803 

1,310 

278,885 

1916 . . . 

319 

7.097 

II 

486' 

884 

251,822 

12 

150,514 

1,226 

409,919 

1917- . • 

313 

5.414 

37 

680 

868 

231,477 

16 

135.691 

1,234 

373,262 


Tables A and B give a complete view of the position of crown lands 
on 31 March 1917. Table A shows the area the crown held at that date, 
the nature of the tenancies under the crown, the rent payable to the crown, 
and the area of the crown lands which bad been made freehold. Table B* 
shows the area in each district which had not yet been settled, dividing 
such area into the “ area open for selection ” and the “ area remaining for 
future disposal”. The latter category includes mainly rugged and 
mountainous country which can be occupied only in large tracts for 
purposes of pasturage. 

Subdivision of Land. — Much of the agrarian legislation of recent 
years has aimed at preventing large areas of good land from being acquired 
or retained by a single individual. By the system known as the “land 
for settlements system ” the State buys properties from individuals and 
subdivides them into small farms. 

The hand Laws Amendment Acts of 1912 and 1913 encouraged or 
compelled further subdivision of large properties. Part III of the first 
of these Acts provides that the Minister of Lands and the owner in fee sim¬ 
ple of any property may agree to subdivide it and to dispose of it by making 
public tender to sell or let with right of purchase the lots into which it is 
divided. On the execution of any such agreement the minister may advance 
the money required to render the land available for settlement, including 
the cost of subdivision and survey and the cost of constructing roads and 
bridges. In the case of a sale of land the agreement may provide for the 
payment of its price by annual instalments extending over a period of from 
ten to twenty years, interest on the unpaid amount being payable at a rate 
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Table A. 


• 

Total 


Total yearly 

Total area made freehold 

Tenure 

number of 

selectors 

Total area 

held 

rent or 

Instalment 

payable 

Number 

of 

purchasers 

Area 



Acres 

£ 


Acres 

Sold for cash. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13,184,555 

Deferred payment. 

663 

134,568 

21,173 

, 

9,722 

1,136,454 

Perpetual lease. 

198 

40,285 

1,976 

2,852 

827,071 

Occupation with right of pui- 
chase. 

5 , 76 o 

1,7.3,729 

123,947 

2,686 

738,184 

Incase in perpetuity . . • . 

9,296 

I. 95 M 53 

232,277 

1,818 

356,443 

Renewable lease . 

4 » 5 I 4 

1,414.955 

209,636 

109 

23,478 

Agricultural lease. 

16 

541 

23 

1,475 

140,896 

Homestead. 


— 

— 

525 

80,453 

Occupation leases in mining 
districts. 

* 7°7 

24,087 

1,484 

21 

816 

Pastoral licenses in mining 
districts. 

Small grazing runs .... 

907 

871 

213,168 

2,620,302 

1 

5,252 

93,590 

I 

20 

28 

3,426 

32,738 

Pastoral runs. j • . 

662 

10,289,113 

77.831 

[ 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous leases and li- 
censes. 

1 5.998 

1.231.730 

36,219 

— 

— 


1 29,897 

1 

19,640,931 

1 

803,408 

— 

16,524,314 

Thermal spring leases (Ro* 
tomaj. 

1 

1 

327 

3,653 

1 

2,115 

— 

— 

! 

Education Endowments: ' 

1 

1 

1 




! 

Primary. 

3.188 

! 767,170 

77,563 

— 

— 

Secondary. 

390 

38,463 

8,731 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

. 3,578 

! 805,633 

86,294 

— 

— 

Grand totals . . . 

33.802 

20,450,217 

J 891,817 

— 

16,5*4.3.4 

Other endowment lands. , . 

840 

1 

j 361,484 

1 ! 

1 17,866 1 — 

1 1 

— 
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Table B. 


District 

Total area 

open for selection 

Total area 

remaining for future 

excluding land shown 
in preceding column 


Acres 

Acres 

Auckland.*. 

215,898 

1*205,717 

Hawke’s Bay. 

24,526 

161,302 

Taranaki ... . 

18,745 

181,359 

Wellington ... . 

34-937 

175,^8 

Nelson. 

105,293 

1.145.885 

Marlborough. 

18,19b 

33.2 *8 

Westland. 

502,603 

' 220,320 

Canterbury. 

12,500 

163,940 

Otago . . . . ? . 

I 3 ,H 4 

105,891 

Southland. ... 

30,724 

• 

283,969 

Totals . . . 

976,566 

3 , 677.159 


not exceeding 5 per cent. A lease shall be for twenty-one years, and the 
lessee shall have the right at any time while the lease is current to buy 
the land he holds at a price named in the Render. The yearly rent he pays 
must not exceed 5 per cent, of this price. 

Section 49 of the same Act provides for similar agreements between 
the minister and the owners of native freehold land allowing such land 
to be sold or let. In pursuance of the agreement a proportion not exceed¬ 
ing a third of the proceeds of the disposal of the land is paid to the na¬ 
tive owners and the remainder is paid into a native trust account and in¬ 
vested for them in trust. 

Part VI of the Land Laws Amendment Ac?, 1913, provides that the 
Minister of Lands may at any time notify a landowner by writing that 
his land or a portion thereof is required for purposes of settlement. The 
owner is required, within six months of the date at which such notice is 
gazetted, to notify the minister whether he elects a) himself to subdivide 
the land and offer it for sale in subdivisions, or b) to enter with the minister 
into such an agreement under part III of the Act of 1912 as we have de¬ 
scribed, or c) to suffer compulsory seizure to be made of the land under the 
Land for Settlements Act. If he choose the first of these courses he must 
within three years subdivide the land, make roads on it and offer it for 
sale by public auction or private contract, on reasonable terms, fixing a 
reasonable minimum selling price. If he elect to enter into an agreement 
with the minister he must do so within six months. If he take nei'thei 
of these two courses the land may be taken over compulsorily under the 
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Act within five years after the minister has notified the owner. An owner 
thus expropriated has a right to compensation. 

This same Act of 1913 provides that a private property not in 
a borough or town may be taken over compulsorily by the minister if 
the Board of Band Purchase Commissioners agree that it has been formed 
by such an aggregation of smaller properties as is contrary to the public 
interest. Compensation lor all land so seized is paid as the Public Works 
Act provides that it shall be paid when the crown takes over land needed 
for a public work. 

I/and thus taken over by the State for subdivision is offered to the 
public on renewable leases of thirty-three years, at reasonable rents and 
in fuitable lots. 

In the year which ended 31 March 1917 the Board of Band Purchase 
Commissioners considered 795 private properties, having a total area of 
948,788 acres, with a view to subdividing them for purposes of settlement. 
In 1915-1916, 150 properties, having a total area of 277,549 acres, were 
considered. The total area bought in 1916-1917 was 50,140 acres for 
which £595,419 were paid. 8 

There is still a keen demand for suitable land. Further purchases 
have been made and others are being negotiated. Recently the value 
of land has tended to rise and there is little prospect that it will fall in the 
immediate future. 

In all 1,606,158 acres were bought down to 31 March 1917 at a total 
cost of £7,989,220. 

The transfer of certain areas from crown to settlement lands and the 
adjustment of areas to counterbalance ascertained surpluses and defi¬ 
ciencies bring the total area which had been acquired on 31 March 1917 
up to 1,780,081 acres. Of this area 98,678 acres have been sold for cash 
or made freehold, the total purchase money received being £332,238; 
and 21,102 acres are occupied by roads or unlet reserves. On 31 March 
1917, 5,562 selectors were holding altogether 1,544,206 acres paying rents 
which amounted to £380,964 a year. The remaining 115,904 acres, having 
a yearly value of £15,744, were unlet. 

Settlement of Discharged Soldiers on the Land. — In a previous issue (1) 
we gave particulars as to the settlement of discharged soldiers on the land 
of New Zealand under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, 1915. 

Under tl 5 s Act 337,961 acres had on 31 March 1917 been set apart 
by proclamation for settlement by discharged soldiers. Of this area 
219,839 acres were ordinary crown lands, 3,453 acres belonged to the 
Cheviot Estate, 81,810 acres had been acquired by the crown for subdivision 
and settlement, and 32,859 acres were national endowment lands. 

During the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications 
were made for land under the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act, and 
319 allotments were made of a total area of 143,524 acres. 


(x) See oar issue for Maxell 1917, page 120. 
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The following table gives details: 



31 March 19x6 
to 

31 March 19x7 

Total until 

31 March 19x7 


acres 

acres 

Ordinary tenures . 

Special* tenures . ... . 

I 33 , 5 « 

142,708 

133.582 

204,379 

Total area pioclaiiaed 

—. . - ..> 

276,290 

337.961 


Section 24 of the Land Laws Amendment Act, 1915, provides for the 
acquisition of land by undischarged soldiers. It rules that any duly 
authorized agent of a member of a New Zealand Expeditionary Force 
may apply on behalf of that member, in his absence from New Zealand 
on military service, for any land available for applicants under the Land 
Act 1908 or the Land for Settlements Act 1908. Snch agents, and also 
applicants for land who have at any time belonged to a New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force, shall at any ballot for land receive the preference 
accorded to married men who have families dependent on them and single 
men who have been twice unsuccessful in a ballot. Normally applicants 
for land must be at least twenty-one years old, but this limit is abolished 
in the case qf men who have done military service outside New Zealand. 

Under the provisions of this section a total area of 142,566 acres, 
whence an aggregate rent of £4,112 is payable, had been granted to forty 
soldiers on 31 March 1917. 


B. Native Lands. 

Administration. — Native Lands and native affairs in general are ad¬ 
ministered by the Native Department which has the following branches : 

1) The head office is responsible for the general administration of 
the department. It deals with all matters to be brought before the ca¬ 
binet, prepares orders-in-council, proclamations and parliamentary re¬ 
turns, and reports on petitions referred to the government by the Native 
Affairs Committee of the House. The purchase of lands by the Native 
Land Purchase Board is conducted through the head office. 

2) The Native Land Court is the court of record of titles and deals, 
among other things, with the partition, exchange and alienation of and 
the succession to native laijds, the incorporation of owners of such lands 
and the consolidation of interests in them, probate, and letters of admi¬ 
nistration. The work of this court is distributed over seven districts. 

3) The seven Maori Land Boards are*concerned with the confir¬ 
mation and approval of alienations of land, the administration of native 
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lands by way of sale or lease, and the administration of estates as farms. 
The Boards also act as agents for owners and receive and pay out rents 
and purchase moneys. 

The districts within which the Maori hand Boards are severally com¬ 
petent are conterminous with the seven districts of the Land Court. They 
are the districts of Tokerau in North Auckland, Waikato-Maniapoto in 
South Auckland, Waiariki in Bay of Plenty, Tairawhile in Gisborne, Ika- 
roa in Wellington and Hawke's Bay, Aotea in Wanganui and Taranaki, 
and South Island which has its office at Wellington. The registrars of 
the Native Laud Courts are the administrative officers of the Maori Land 
Boards. 

4) Maori Councils, which are elected for defined districts and are 
composed of natives, supervise matters which generally affect the Maori 
settlements and " kaingas more particularly matters of sanitation. 

Certain native lands are still held by primitive tenures and a more 
modern title in them is sometimes acquired. Land held by a customary 
title in which a Native Land Court Title has not yet been conferred is 
known as customary or “ papatupu " land. Land held collectively is 
sometimes “partitioned ", in other words certain interests in it are se¬ 
parated. This separation is not necessarily made in the interests of an 
individual; but where land is “ individualized " it is distributed among 
its owners in severalty. 

All dealings with native land are now ruled by the provisions of the 
Native Land Act, 1909, which consolidated and repealed most of the many 
previous Acts having reference to native land and came into force on 31 
March 1910, and by the provisions of amending Acts passed in subsequent 
years. 

The Work of the Maori Land Boards. — The following statement shows 
what native lands were vested in and administered by the various Maori 
Land Boards on 31 March 1917. 


ilaori Land Board 

1 

Land subject 
to Native 
Land Act, igog 

I 

Land subject i 
to special 
enactment j 

Totals 


acres 

acres 

acres 

Ikaraa. . 

25,882 

818 

26,700 

Aotea. 1 

208,231 

1,401 

209,692 

Tairawinti. 

176,139 


177,278 

Waiariki. 

119,866 

1 7,374 

127,240 

W aikatcvManiapoto. ^ 

198,176 

| 1,654 

199,830 

Tokerau. 

160,371 

i '57.313 

1 

217,684 

Totals . . 

1 888,665 

69,759 

958,424 


1 • 


In 1916-1917,11,261 acres were disposed of by lease and 20,179 acres 
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by sale, as against 1,856 acres by lease and 988 acres by sale in the pre¬ 
vious year. 

With regard to native fieehold land, the Boards during the year ap¬ 
proved 534 leases of an aggregate area of 92,303 acres, and confirmed 
1,195 sales, other than sales to the crown, of a total area of 137,382 acres. 
These figures show that the number of leases was less by 63 and the area 
leased by 7,538 acres than in the previous year, while the number of sales 
was greater by 76 and the area sold by 19,550 acres. 

The Native Land, Purchase Board has the function of acquiring native 
land by way of purchase, which transaction transfers it from the category 
of native to that of crown land. The Board deals with a steadily increas¬ 
ing amount of business. In 1916-1917 some 89 blocks of land, comprising 
65,148 acres, were proclaimed crown land. An area of 143,528 acres was 
bought as compared with one of 154,006 in the previous year. The pur¬ 
chase in the Urewera Reserve of 56,741 acres brought the crown purchases 
in this reserve up to 182,236 acres on 31 March 1917. 

About 264,204 acres of native land were debarred in 1916-1917 from 
private alienation. A large portion of this area had already been acquired 
by the crown, and of the portion not thus acquired 38,740 acres were 
bought during the year, while negotiations for the remainder are proceeding. 

In the seven years between March 1910, when the Native Band Act 
became active, and March 1917, the Native Band Board spent a total 
sum of £1,384,315 on the purchase of native lands. In this period an 
* a gg re gate of about 1,872,599 acres of native lanfl was alienated of which 
area 663,920 acres or more than a third were acquired on behalf of the 
crown. 

• 

C. Land subject to the Land Transfer Act. 

By the Band Transfer Act, 1870, the system of title to land by regis¬ 
tration was introduced into the law of New Zealand. The title to th e 
properties to which the Act applies has since been unaffected by documents 
other than the land register. It is only on registration that aiy interest 
in land passes. The system is fully explained in an article in our issue for 
February 1917 (1). . * 

The Conversion of Titles. — The following table shows what action 
was taken in the matter of registering deeds conferring title to land in 
the year which ended on 31 March 1917. 


Number of deeds unrecorded on 31 March 1916. 1,178 

« » >' received for registration in 1916-1917 .... 15,015 

» » » registered in 1916-1917 ■.15,664 

» » » untecorded on 31 March 1917 ....... 529 


The following table shows the number of certificates of title to land 
issued in each year from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 


(i) Pages 92-112. 
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Year ending 31 March 

■ 

Number 

of certificates issued 

Years ending 31 March 

Number 

of certificates issued 

1908 

1 11,208 

HHH 

13.075 * 

1909 . 

! M.570 


12,867 

I9IO. 

1 9,525 

1915. 

11,074 

• 

I 9 H. 

! 11,645 

1916. 

10,525 

1912. 

X 2 , 9°7 

1917. 

10,350 


The three following tables give details as to i) the applications made 
in 1916-1917 to transfer land of other categories into the category subject 
to the provisions of the Tand Transfer Act, 2) similar applications from 
1907-8 to 1916-17, 3) transfers of this description registered in 1916-17, 
and 4) transfers of this description registered from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 

Applications in 1916-17 to bring land under the Land Transfer Act. 


i Number of properties involved . 185 

Town and suburban land ; Area (acres). 133 

f Value (£) . 274,285 

*4 Number of properties involved . 224 

Rural land . ] Area (acres) . 37,447 

r Value (£) . 754 ^ 5 ^ 

Applications from 1907-1908 to 1916-1917 to bring land under Land 

Transfer Act. 



Area involved of 


Year ending 

Number 

1 

— 

Value 

31 March , 

of applications 

town and suburban 

■nirftl i&ttd 

of land involved 



land 

I 





Acres 1 

Acres • 

£ 

1908. I 

797 

389 1 

24,028 

1,693,271 

1909 .... 

617 

526 1 

9,157 

1,061,537 

I9X0. . . 

565 

376 

64.697 

821,306 

1911 .... 

705 

1 324 

3.054 

1 , 229,990 

X 9 I 2 . 

571 

330 1 

65,028 

1,078,124 

1913. 

656 

00 

ft 

108,945 

*,561,586 

*9*4. 

563 

156 

123,712 

1,361,042 

1915 • • • • 

478 

*59 1 

105,180 

1,247.905 

*9*6. J 

428 

185 

64,9*4 

r.215.552 

1917. 

409 

*33 | 

37,447 

1,029,143 
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Transfers registered, in 1916-1917. 

, , , , i Number of properties. . 

Town and suburban land j Area ( acres) . 

„ . , ( Number of properties. . 

Rural land.j Area (acres). 


13.672 

79.316 

8,515 

2,676,691 


Transfers registered from 1907-8 to 1916-17. 


Year ending 31 March 

Number 

of properties 

Ar 

Town & sub¬ 
urban land 
* 

ea* 

Country land 

! 

1 

acres 

acres 

• 

1908 .J 

21,791 

6,678 

2,939,491 

1909 .*. 

19,096 

6,000 

1,925,218 

I 9 IO.I 

17,277 

5,623 

1 . 457,395 

I 9 II. 

22,157 

7,394 

1 , 958,709 

1912 . 

24,297 

7,298 

2,391,004 

1913 . 

24,495 

• 7.471 

2,516,821 

1414. 

23,983 

7.333 

2,206,268 

1915 . 

21,381 

6,206 

2,129,973 

1916. 

22,394 

7.073 

2,414,007 

1917 • • • # . 

22,187 

79,316 

2,676,691 

• 


Mortgages. — Whereas under the system prevailing before the passage 
of the L,and Transfer Act a mortgager conveyed land to a mortgagee, 
subject to a right to reconveyance o» repayment of the loan which the 
mortgage secured, under the Act a mortgage effects no transfer of property 
but only creates a charge (1). 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 18,803 mortgages securing 
£17,604,524 were registered under the Land Transfer Act. The following 
figures give details: 

Mortgages registered under the Land T>ansfer Act. 


(Number of mortgages. 9,462 

Town and suburban land < Area mortgaged (acres). 4,342 

( Amount secured (£).4,215,266 

I Number of mortgages. 9,341 

Area mortgaged (acres). 3 . 714.395 

Amount secured (£).13,389,258 


(1) See the article already cited, pages 99-100. 
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Similar mortgages from 1907-8 to 1916-17 were as follows: 


Year ending 

31 March 

! 

Number 

of mortgages 

Area mortgaged 

• 

Amount secured 

Town 

and suburban land 

Rural land 

. 


acres 

acres 

1 

* £ 

1908. 

19,795 

5.352 

1 

5,090,682 

15,637,486 

1909. • • • • 

20,715 

5,904 

4.174.036 

*4,650,466 

1910. 

19.955 

| 5,379 

3,734,962 

13,611,123 

1911. 

23.397 

1 6,069 

4 » 435 , 4°2 

16,896,484 

1912. 

1 25,127 

| 8,033 

4,784,883 

19,128,732 

1913 . 

; *23,383 

! 10,965 ' 

5,549,385 

18,643,708 

1914. •*- • • 

23,988 

j 5.642 

4,862,163 

18,080,701 

I 9 I 5 - \ ■ 

21,795 

1 5,393 

4,036,464 ^ 

16,378,727 

1916. 

! 20,545 

4,872 

4,608,014 

18,428,772 

1917 . 

18,803 

4,342 

3 , 7 X 4»395 

17,604,524 


This table shows* that £17,604,524 were secured by mortgages regis¬ 
tered under the Act in 1916-17. In the same year mortgages amounting 
to £10,660,938 were paid off. The total sum secured on 31 March 1917 
— £127,638,984 — therefore represents a net increase on the previous 
year of £6,947,586. 

In addition to the mortgages under the Land Transfer Act there are 
a considerable number of other mortgages registered under the Deeds 
Registration Act. The number thus registered in the year which ended 
31 March 1917 was 3.615 and secured £3,452,350. The total number of 
mortgages registered in this year* was therefore 22,418 and secured 
£21,056,874. 

The total amount represented by the mortgages on the register, under 
the Land Tra ns fer and the Deeds Registration Act, on 1 April 1916 was 
£124,208,969. Since mortgages in 1916-1917 were for £21,056,874, 
and since 17,9x6 mortgages securing £12,994,003 were discharged in 1916-17, 
the total amoitnt represented by registered mortgages on 31 March 1917 
was £132,271,840. The net increase during 1916-17 was therefore one of 
£8,062,871. 

It should however be explained that the amounts quoted in respect 
of mortgages do not always represent the true amounts of the advances 
made. Where a mortgaged property is situated in more than one regis¬ 
tration district a mortgage deed securing the full amount advanced is re¬ 
gistered in each of these districts. There is therefore some duplication. 
On the other hand mortgages securing temporary loans, liens on stock and 
crops, bills of sale and conveyances of chattels are not registered and are 
not therefore included in our figures. 
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We reproduce figures showing the total amounts repre&nted by the 
mortgages registered and discharged in an d in 1916-17 • 

1915-1916 1916-1917 

a 

Mortgages registered. 22,463,297 21,056,874 

Mortgages discharged. 12,802,549 12,994,003 


Classified according to the various rates of interest paid on the mort¬ 
gages, the amounts in the mortgage deeds registered in 1915-1916 and 
1916-17 were as follows : 


Rate per cent. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Rate per cent. 

1915-16 

1916-17 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

O. . . 

50 

1,217 

6 i/ 2 - • • • 

664,400 

835,743. 

V*. 

— 

S50 

63/4 .... 

24,100 

1*775 

I . 

940 

150 

7 . 

777,404 

765,047 

. . 

1,600 

3.025 

7V4 . • • • 

8.276 

— 

2 1/2 - • • • 

3,659 

3*400 

7V5 . ■ • • 

— 

500 

29/10 . . . 

2,327 

— 

7 V* • • • 

78,750 

126,207 

3 . 

2 527 

10,365 

73/4 . • • 

16,800 

450 

3 Vs . 

5 ,° 4 ° 

— 

8. 

677,924 

599,875 

3 V* . 

1,560 

6,477 

si /4 . • - ■ 

725 

— 

3 s/ 4 . .... 

662 

469 

S1/3 . . 

450 

— 

4 . 

90,033 

25,000 

8i/ a . . . 

25*412 

15,093 

4 J /4 . 

1,800 

90 

8 3/4 . 

1,500 

— 

4 V3 . 

— 

525 

9 . 

57.467 * 

41,767 

4 V*. 

274,249 

83,562 

9 X A -••• 

500 

2,140 

4 V4* . 

2,800 

12 , 5/8 

93/4... 

— 

150 

5 . 

4i732,362 

3 , 443,095 

10 . . . . 

200,349 

166,443 

5 V 4 -- • 

196,933 

101,088 

II ... . 

220 

— 

5 Vs . 

2,500 

— 

12 . 

3,966 

4»°77 

5 a /s • 

5 49/uo.... 

3*500 

850* 


12 1/2 • • • 

15 . 

1,237 

350 

50 

35 o 

5 V* • • « ■ • 

7,010 861 

6,767, (62 

20 ... . 

400 

71 

5SI/60 . . . 

500 

— 

25 . * • • 

393 

— 

5 3/5 . 

6,900 

2.875 

30 . • • - 

— 

44 

5 3/4 . 

288,469 

380,504 

33 V* • ■ • 

— 

60 

5 Vs. 

— 

5,000 

40 . 

—* 

50 

6 . 

6 t/a . 

5,828,824 

1,281,749 

2,000 

unspecified 

1,426,474 

1,298,025 

6 Vs. 

6 V 4 . 

37,254 

1,500 

65,975 

Totals. . 

* 

22,463,297 

21,056,874 
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These figures should be compared with the following which show 
the rates paid on mortgages registered in 1895-6. It will be seen that 
a lowering of rates of interest has taken place. 


e 

26,285.in small sums at less than 5 per cent. 

833,226.at from 5 per cent, to 5 % per cent 

732,764. » 5 % per cent. 

116,660. » 5*/< » » 

1,372,261. » from 6 » » to 6 % per cent. 

371,896. » » 6 % » » 6 */* » » 

599 >54 2 . » » 7 » » » 7 % » » 

111,651. » jy 2 » » 

* 382,348. » 8 » » 

173,416.in small sums at rates above 8 per cent. 

853,801.at unspecified rates. 


5 . 573.790 


§ 2. Occupation and ownership of land 
A. Occupation of Land. 

The area of occupied land in New Zealand in 1917 (1) was, leaving 
out of account holdings of less than an acre in extent and those within the 
boundaries of boroughs, 42,709,337 acres, being 1,447,144 acres in excess 
of that occupied in 1916. The number of holdings was 77,229 in 1916 

and 79,439 in 1917. 

The following figures distribute holdings according to their several 
areas as shown by returns made at five different dates: 


(z) To reach the figures which refer to 1917, as given on this and the following pages, if 
has been necessary to use returns for 1916 for Waimea county, whence returns for 1917 had 
not been received when these statistics were prepared. 
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These holdings include crown lands leased as pasturage of which the 
total area in 1917 was 11,800,764 acies. 

Holdings of an area between one and ten acres appear from the table 
to have grown fewur between 1908-9 and 1911 and between 1911 and 1916. 
It should however be remembered that the figures in the table do not in¬ 
clude boroughs, and that many holdings of five or ten acres near populous 
centres have been cut up into building sites, nearly always less than an 
acre in extent, and have thus come to be excluded from the returns. 

Of the 79,439 holdings which existed in 1917, 38,265 or 48.17 per cent, 
were from one to 100 acres in area ; 5°>865 or 64.03 per cent, from one to 
200 acres; and 59,006 or 74.2S per cent, from one to 320 acres. Only 
20,433 or 25.72 per cent, had an area of more than 320 acres. In consider¬ 
ing this percentage of large holdings it should be recollected that the figures 
in the table include the pastoral tracts of land leased by the crown. It 
may be stated that the data indicate on the whole that settlement is mode¬ 
rately close. 

The following table shows the number and area of occupied holdings 
in each land distiict in 1917. 


rand district 

* 

Number of holdings 

Area in occupation 


, 

Acres 

Auckland . 

22,917 

6,946,731 

Hawke's Bay . 

6,084 

4,563,083 

Taranaki . . 

6,227 

i, 7 °i *397 

Wellington. 

10,830 

4,808,208 

Nelson. . . ... 

! 3,606 

1,227,311 

Marlborough . 

1*074 1 

1 2,555,383 

Westland .. 

1,403 

1,707,698 

Canterbury. 

12,932 

8,130,677 

Otago. 

7,954 

7,907,672 

Southland. 

5*456 

3,161,177 

Totals . . . 

[ 79,439 

42 * 709,337 


The occupied holdings on the North Island in 1917 numbered 46,064, 
those on the South Island only 33 , 375 - In 1916 these figures were 
respectively 44,250 and 32,979. The average area of holdings varies 
from 14 acres in the closely settled Eden County to 9,013 acres in 
Fiord, For the whole dominion it is 538 acres ; and this average is 
exceeded in 45 out of the 125 counties and not reached in 80. The average 
area of holdings in the South Island, 740 acres, is nearly double that of 
holdings in the North Island, 391 acres. 
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The following table distributes the occupied land according to the 


various forms of its tenure; 

Total area of holdings.Acres 4 2 > 7 ° 9>337 

Freehold land occupied by owner . » I 7 * 7 2 7> 6 47 

Land leased from individuals or public bodies . . '> 3,452,303 • 

Land leased from natives. L 94 2 >778 

Land held from crown by various tenures .... » I 9 » 58 o 4 i 3 

Land held by unspecified tenures. » 6,96 


A large percentage of the land held of the crown is held on crown pas¬ 
toral leases. The area held on such leases was 11,915,580 acres in 1891; 
11,001,333 acres in 1911; 10,642,507 acres in 1916; and 11,800,764 acres 
in 1917. The total area occupied in these respective years was 31,867,505 
acres; 40,238,126 acres; 41,262,193 acres ; and 42,709,337 aoes. 

B. Ownership of Land. 

The area of occupied and that of owned land are not identical because 
a considerable of amount of land which is owned is unoccupied and unused. 
The total area of Xew Zealand is sixty-six million acres, and on 31 March 
1910 more than nineteen and a half million acres of rural land were held 
as freehold by individual Europeans. Othei land was held by urban 
landowners, the crown, native owners, local bodies, churches, educa¬ 
tional bodies, friendly societies and other public bodies. 


The following table gives details as to the freeholds in rural areas on 
31 March 1910 : 



Area ol holdings 

Number 

of owners 

Total area 

Capital value 

Unimproved 

value 

From 

5 to 

320 acics 

36,234 

Acres 

3 , 457 i 55 l 

£ 

39,426,890 

£ 

26,224,383 


320 * 

640 » 

5,394 

2,422,803 

18,177,896 

X 3 ,«> 49 ,i 85 

> 

640 » 

1,000 > 

2,063 

4 1,618,609 

ir, 179,793 

8,087,573 

» 

1,000 » 

2,000 » 

1,748 

2,487,571 

I 4 , 9 f> 7,929 

ix.034.208 

w 

2,000 » 

5,000 ) 

1,006 

3,966,195 

16 , 735,307 

12,6x2,376 

> 

5,000 > 

10,000 » 

306 j 

, 2,113,081 

9 , 3 X 4,768 

6 , 934,896 

» 

10,000 ) 

20 J OOO ft 

121 

1,661,381 

6,044,068 

4 . 665,446 

* 

20,000 * 

30,000 » 

28 

683,368 

1 , 984,990 

1,508,004 

ft 

30.000 » 

40,000 

5 

i75»oot 

3 I 3» 0O 3 

232,999 

» 

40,000 ft 

50,000 ft 

6 

262,565 

■ 131,731 

196,091 

) 

50,000 » 

100,000 » 

zz 

727,156 

733,084 

565,858 

) 

100,000 ) 

150,000 ft 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150,000 aei c °> anti moie . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 



roiiLs . . . 

46,922 

19,575,281 

1 X 9 , 097,455 

85,111,019 
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The nombei of the owners of the freeholds of different sizes varied as 
follows between 1883 and 1910 . 


Size of holdings 



Number 

of freeholders in 



1883 

i | 

1886 1 

1 

l 

1889 j 

189a 

1902 

1906 

1910 

From 5 to 

320 aac« 

2 5 > 4°7 

1 

1 

28,521 

31.324 

1 

1 32 211 

3f,8oo 

35 

36,234 

320 

640 t 

2695 

,2982 

3189 

3 553 

4 735 

5 107 

5 394 

640 

1,000 

931 

IO43 

1035 

1 143 

1,580 

I 862 

2,063 

1,000 

2,000 

8r6 

916 

906 

992 

1369 

1553 

1,748 

2,000 

5,000 

1 465 

509 

5 U 7 

506 

775 

864 

1 006 

> 5,000 » 

10,000 

203 

220 

221 

20b 

260 

278 

306 

10,000 

20,000 

141 

151 

134 

148 

123 

129 

121 

20,000 

30,000 

49 

43 

50 

45 

40 

40 

2S 

3 “),ooo 

40,000 

23 

31 

26 

30 

21 

14 

5 

\o 000 

0 >,000 

11 

5 l 

1 13 

9 

9 

8 

6 

50, >00 

100,000 

19 

1 25 

18 

20 

lb 

12 

11 

100,000 

150 000 

2 

1 2 

1 2 

4 

2 

— 

— 

150,000 acres and moie 

2 

2 

1 

i 7 

6 

3 

1 

— 

Totals . 

. 

30 764 

1 

j 34 450 

37 432 

38,935 

43,735 

45,068 

41 922 
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ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 

AGRICUI/njRAI,LABOUR IX VICTORIAIX 15x6-1917. — Victorian Year-Book, 1916-17, 
Melbourne. 

The importance of agricultural labour in the State of Victoria appears 
at once when it is noted that out of the total population of 1,315,5s 1 dis¬ 
covered in 1911, 155,729 are employed in the agricultural and pastoral 
ndustries. This number has since been slightly reduced and tends to 
return to the figure ol 1907, but it may be asked whether the war, which has 
withdrawn’a certain number of workers from the fields, is not responsible 
for the change. The following table show's that while the number of male 
workers has lessened since the outbreak of war that of the women has in¬ 
creased. We cannot therefore draw final conclusions until there has been 
a full return to normal conditions. 


Number of Persons employed on Arable, Dairy and Stockjarming 
from 1907 to 1916. 


1 

Year j 

Men * 

Women 

Total 

1 

1 

I 9°7 .{ 

93,981 

51 x 905 

145,886 

1908 . . . . ’ .■ • j 

94 x 990 

52 , 4 io 

147,400 

1909 .j 

96,873 

52,783 

149,655 

I 9 IO.j 

99,948 

54.083 

154.031 

X 9 U.| 

100,689 

55,040 

155,729 

w*. 

100,665 

53,868 

153.533 

1913. 

101,353 

51,837 

153,290 

1914 • # .; ■ ■ • . ■ ( 

> 98,354 

49,243 

147,596 

1915 .*. 

1 98,617 

49,038 

147.655 

1916 . 

j 65,535 

Lj 

50.964 

146,499 
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These figures do not include persons absent from their farms and fol¬ 
lowing other occupations during the greater part of the year, nor temporary 
hands engaged for harvesting or other work, nor cooks and other domestic 
servants. They do however include women partly engaged on outdoor 
work. It is estimated that the temporary labour employed on farms is 
equivalent to the continuous work throughout the ytar of about 24,000 men. 

Twp factors affect the supply of agricultural labour in contrary senses. 
In the first place, as the following figures show, the cultivated area increases 
every year, and it might be expected that the need for labour would in- 
evitably become greater in consequence. 


Cultivated area . 


Year ending 31 Match Acres 

I 9 11 • • • • 5,386,247 

x 9i2 . 5,109,8-19 

1 9 1 3 5 > 7 ° 6.579 

1 9 1 4 6,129,893 

1 9 1 5 5.969.304 

1 9 1 6 7,069,608 

*917 .'. 6,750,894 


. ®ut, on the other hand, labour-saving machinery is used to an extent 
which increases with astonishing rapidity. The number of all machin es 
except steam engines, machines worked by horses, winnowing macTiitiAc 
and strippers was much greater in 1917 than 1912. The percentage of 
increase between these two years was 113 in, the case of oil-engines, 25 in 
that of shearing machines, 33 in that of harvesteis, 44 in that of threshing 
machines, 24 in that of weeders and 23 in that of grain drills and that of 
cream separators. 

Theiacreased use of machinery demands more skill on the part of work¬ 
men and therefore naturally does not tend to lower wages. Information 
received from occupiers of holdings has enabled the following table of 
agricultural wages to be compiled: 
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Occupation 

Minima and maxima of wages 

Prevailing rates of wages 

Ploughmen. 

25 s. to 50 s, per week 

30 s. per week 

Farm labourers. 

20 s. to 50 s. per week 

2 7 s. 6 d, per week 

Threshing machine hands. 

9 d. to 1*. per hour 

10 d, per hiur 

Harvest hands. 

7$. to ros.perday 

8 s. per day 

Milkers. 

20 s. to 30 s. per week 

25 s. per week 

Maize pickers. 

5 d m to 7 d . per back plus'food 

9 d, per sack, plu| food 

Hop pickers. 

3 d. to 5 d . per bushel 

4 d. per bushel 

Married couples . 

30 s. to 60 s. pei week 

40 s. per week 

Woman servants. 

t 

10 5. to 25 s. per week 

1 

15 s. per week 

1 

Cooks (men). 

J 

1 25 s. to 50 s. per week 

30 s. per week 

Stockmen. j 

£52 to £ x 00 per year 

£65 per week 

Generally useful men. . . . | 

1 20 s, to 40 s. per week 

255. per week 

Shearers, hand . . . 

20 s. to 25 *. per 100 sheep 

24 s. per 100 sheep 

Shearers, machine.| 

20 s. to 25s. per 100 sheep 

24 s. per 100 sheep 

Bush carpenters .... 

$‘o s. to 60 s. per week . 

35s. per week 

Market gardeners ... 

1 20 s. to 40 s. per week 

27 s. 6 per week 

Orchard hands. 

1 20 s. to 50 $1 per week 

27 s. 6 d. per week 

Vineyard hands. 

20 $. to 50 s. per week 

255. per week 


BRITISH INDIA. 


i. LAND SETTLEMENT IN THE STATE OF MYSORE. — Venkatanarasappa. (M ) of the 
Mysore Forest Service in The Myso7e Economic Journal, Vol. IV, No. 6, June 1918, 

Ad interesting essay id land settlement has been made in* the last 
ten years in the forest zones of Mysore State and has achieved notable re¬ 
sults. The problem was to repopulate the deserted villages in the Ghat 
regions of the Sagar and Nagar Taluks with Mahratta Kunbies, a Nomadic 
tribe. All previous attempts to induce them to settle in these regions, 
and to give up the wasteful kumri system of cultivating areas cleared by 
burning dense jungle and successively abandoned as crops were harvested, 
had failed. It was a system which had wrought much damage to the 
forest wealth of the region. To forbid it rigidly at once would have scared 
the Eunbies away ; and it was therefore decided that each Kumbi settler 
should be allowed one acre of land for kumri every third year on condi- 
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tion he at the same time took up at least three acres of paddy-land which 
he would hold rent-free for three years. In 1907-8 fifty chosen cultivators 
were settled on these terms, each of them being given a pair of bulls and 
5 rupees' worth erf seed. 

Encouraging results were obtained and further concessions were there¬ 
fore made. A money grant not to exceed Rs. 20 was sanctioned for the 
mtmtenance of each new indigent family in its first year of settlement, 
together with a sum not exceeding Rs. 10 co cover the costs of such family's 
journey to ics place of settlement; the area gianted to a family for ktimri 
cultivation was raised from one acre to two and the period for which the 
land granted was held freely from three to five years ; and the scheme was 
extended so that it should benefit other indigent persons willing to take 
up lands. 

At the end of June 1917, 246 families comprising 1,193 persons were 
settled in twenty-six colonies in the Sagar and Nagar Ghats. An area 
of 867 acres of wet land had been brought under cultivation, the total 
kumri area being 678 acres. The total expenditure on the scheme down 
to this date was Rs. 25,374; and it had benefited 269 families of whom 
23 had been eliminated by the death of their headmen and other causes. 
Fifty-eight families were paying a regulai rent of Rs. 491 for 204 acres 
of wet land, of which the free tenancy had expired. The settleis were 
beginning to grow sugar-cane and othei industiial crops as well as paddy 
and rag%. 

The following facts indicate the increasing prosperity and civilization 
of the settlers. Nine families have taken up 40 acres of wet land m addi¬ 
tion to the holdings originally assigned to them. About one fouith of the 
total number of settled families have been able to increase their stock by 
buying plough and milch cattle. Most of them have replaced their crude 
earthenware pots by brass and copper cooking and household vessels. 
Their dress, appearance, manners and conduct, and the appearance, com¬ 
fort and cleanliness of their houses have improved. 

The government has sunk wells in the colonies and intends to open 
two dispensaries. It has founded five schools which were attended last 
year by 129 pupils. To develop a spirit of association among the settleis 
and protect them from moneylendeis a co-operative society having un¬ 
limited liability was founded in September 1915. At the end of June 1917 
it Had 177 members who held 576 shares of one rupee each. It had then 
granted 28 of its membeis loans amounting to Rs. 623 and bearing inteiest 
at the rate of 6 per cent., while the moneylenders in the nearest villages 
were charging from 18 to 24 per cent, on loans. 

This fortunate experiment in co-operative credit, applied to a people 
who a few years ago were still living in the nomadic state and on the very 
edge of civilization, is particularly interesting. 
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2. THE SUBDIVISION AND FRAGMENTATION OF HOLDINGS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. — Ke\tinge (G F ), Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, in 
Indian Journal of Economics, Vol II, Part 2, No 6 , Allahabad, July 191S. ^ 

The excessive subdivision of the land constitutes one of the grave 
problems of Indian agriculture. In many districts it has so reduced the 
areas of holdings, and has made their composition so fragmentary, that 
much prejudice has been wrought to effective cultivation. The fragmenta¬ 
tion is due first to the increase of the population, and secondly to the 
Hindu law of inheritance which gives every son of a cultivator a share of 
his holding. 

The evils of the present position, which are particularly evident in the 
Bomba}- Presidency, may be summarized as follows : a) the normal cul¬ 
tivation of lands is impeded and waste of time is caused ; b) permanent 
improvements are prevented ; c) the cultivator is not able to live on the 
produce of his holding ; d) the organization of labour and capital is prevent¬ 
ed ; ej a cultivator is often prevented from obtaining two crops in a year; 
f) the land is often starved; g) enmity between neighbours and conse¬ 
quent lawsuits are encouraged ; h) generally speaking, an abnormal eco¬ 
nomic situation is produced. 

In Bombay Presidency, and particularly in Koukow, West Deccan 
and in the garden and rice lands of Gujarat, subdivision and fragmentation 
have brought about an intolerable state of affairs. Over vast extents 
of land the average area of holdings is only two or three acres, and fields 
of less than hall an acre are divided into twenty or more plots belonging 
to different owners and often measuiing no more than a guntha f 1 /^ acre). 
An investigation conducted at different points in the province has yielded 
interesting results. It was found that in the Kanara District an area of 
52 acres, which would be sufficient at the most for three or four large hold¬ 
ings or six or eight of average size, was divided into 139 plots belonging 
to some filty owners. In the Ratnagari District, at Shergaon, seventeen 
holdings measuring altogether 30 acres were composed of foity-nine frag¬ 
ments. In the rice land of Nehuli in the Kolaba District the average area 
of the holdings owned by agriculturists was 2 % acres, and that of the 
other holdings 3 aerts. Of the twenty-four holdings of the former kind 
one was large, three or four were of fair size, and the rest very small, nine 
measuring less than an acre. In Althan village in the Surat District (Gu¬ 
jarat) 694 acres were held by 99 landholders, the average area owned by 
a cultivator being 13 acres. In Abrama village, also in the Surat District, 
the case w discovered t>f a holding of a.single guntha divided into eight 
fragments. In some parts of Northern Gujarat the fragmentation of 
holdings has gone very far: in one village fourteen out of twentyone fields 
were only a guntha in area; in another five out of twenty-five fields 
measured one guntha while the others were of less extent. 
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In West Deccan the fairly regular rainfall and otkei conditions favour¬ 
able to aguculture cause considerable more pressure of population on the 
cultivable land than in East Deccan. The difference between the area 
of agriculturists/ and of non-agriculturists’ holdings is particularly maikcd 
m West Deccan. In five villages m Satara Distiict the average hreas 
of agriculturists' holdings were found to be 5.96, 5.19, 6.09, 8 32 and 14.26 
acres; those of the holdings held by non-cultivators and let to cultivators 
22, 741, 541, 282 and 33 acres. In another and neighbouring village, where 
the average area of holdings was 5 acres, 22 gunthas of land were leund 
to be divided among ten difft rent owners, each of whom held on an average 
2 V5 gunthas . This land was consequent^ uncultivated. * 

In order to remedy *his disastrous state of affairs, che Director of 
Agiiculture of Bombay Presidency has foimulated a scheme for the consti¬ 
tution or economic holdings, otherwise of Indivisible homesteads duly 
registered by the authorities. This would allow tbe holder of a homestead 
to sell, mortgage or otheiwise alienate it, but only as an undivided unit. 


CANADA. 

GOVERNMENT AID TO SETTLERS IN SASKATCHEWAN — Thomson (W. W.) Di¬ 
rector, Co-operative Organizations, in Faun and Dan y and Rural Home, Peteiboro, On¬ 
tario, 15 August 1918 

Of late years the government of Saskatchewan has helped settlement 
in this province in several ways which we will examine successively: 

a) Agricuttwal Credit .— The Farm Loan Act passed by the Sas¬ 
katchewan legislature in 1917 established the Saskatchewan Farm Loan 
Board autorized to lend money to farmers on first mortgages for purposes 
of production or of improvements. Funds are provided by the Provincial 
Treasurer, being raised by the sale of Saskatchewan Farm Loan Bonds 
which are backed by the security of the borrowers' property and gua¬ 
ranteed by the province. This money is lent to the Board at cost 
price, and then lent to the farmers at a rate of interest which covers only 
actual working expenses. No profit whatever is made by the Board. The 
Act has now been in force for several months and considerable sums have 
already been lent under the scheme. 

No loan may exceed 50 per cent, of the value of its security. AU 
loans are made for thirty years and are repayable in thirty equal annual 
instalments. The rate of interest is not definitely fixed and will fluc¬ 
tuate from time to time with the vanations of the money market, but 
it is expected that an average saving of at least 2 per cent, will be 
effected. 

The Live Stock Purchase and Sale Act, passed in 1913, provides 
for the sale of purely bred male and hash-grade female cattle, sheep 
and swine to bona fide farmers for cash and credit. This Act is adminis¬ 
tered by the Provincial Live Stock Branch. Under it funds are pro- 
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vided with which the I^ive Stock Commission is authorized to purchase 
live stock to be resold to farmers at its actual cost. 

According to an official publication, “ grade femaies are supplied on 
payment of a quarter cash or half cash, while pure-bred females, when 
supplied, must be fully paid for in cash, the Department being of the 
opinion that men embarking in the breeding of pure-bred stock should 
be in a position to finance the purchase of pedigreed females. Up to $400 
worth of grade female stock will be supplied on a deposit of $ 100 and 
up to- $r,ooo worth on a deposit of $500... Dien notes are taken to 
secure the balance due on the stock, and the*e are made payable, half 
at the end of the current year and the rest at the end of the succeed¬ 
ing twelve months. Sheep are supplied in the fall only, and notes for 
sheep become due July 1st and December 31st of the year after pur¬ 
chase... Interest is charged at 6 per cent, per annum... Pure-bred sires, 
bulls, boars and rams are supplied on a half cash basis, but bulls can 
also be purchased under the quarter cash option, notes foi the balance 
being given 

The following table shows how animals were sold on these terms 
in the last five years: 



1913 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

X 9 I 7 

Purdy bred bulls .... 

19 

41 

84 

150 

101 

» » COWS % . . . 

r8 

14 

12 

6 

15 

Grade cows and heifers 

345 

483 

368 

342 

1,267 

Purely bred rams.... 

— 

13 

35 

10 

33 

Grade ewes. 

1,000 

48 2 

2,120 

8 5 ~ 

3,415 


1.382 

1,033 

2,619 

1,360* 

H 

00 


Municipal Insurance against HaH. —We have already dealt several 
times with this subject (1 ) and need now only recal that 137 municipa¬ 
lities have adopted this system of insuring against hail. 

Assistance to Selling Agricultural Produce. —In 1905 organized mar¬ 
keting was piactically unknown in West Canada, but to-day, thanks largely 
to the support of the provincial government, co-operative marketing 
organizations handle the bulk of the dairy produce and a large and in¬ 
creasing share of the grain, live stock, wool and dressed poultry of the 
province. 

Under the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevatoi Company Act the 
government of Saskatchewan lends this great company (2) 85 per cent! 
of the capital it needs to erect its elevators. 

The fanners in the territory tributary to a proposed elevator must 
subscribe for an amount of the company's capital stock sufficient to defray 

(1) See our Issues for May 1917, pp. 37 * 48 ; August 1917, p. 25; November 1917, 
p. 37; May 1918, pp. $93-4, 

(2) See our issues for March 1917, p. 19; January 1918, p, 12. 
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the cost of the necessary material and labour, paying 15 per cent, in 
cash. The government then lends the company the remaining 85 per cent., 
the loan with interest being repayable in twenty equal annual instal¬ 
ments. 

A special enquiry was made by the Co-operative Organizations 
Branch (i) into the systems followed in marketing live stock, and in 
the autumn of 1913 a bulletin was issued showing how co-operative con¬ 
signments of stock were made in other States of the American Union, 
and suggesting that such co-operation should be practised in Saskatchewan. 
As a result nine fanners' associations adopted co-operative methods in 1914 
and thirty carloads of stock were marketed co-operatively. In 1915 eleven 
associations thus marketed 140 carloads, and in 1917 thirty-five asso¬ 
ciations sold 556 carloads co-operatively for $1,050,000. Dast year a 
special effort was made to encourage this enterprise, and a representative 
of the Co-operative Branch is now sent gratis to help local associations 
to handle their first consignments. He helps the local manager to receive, 
mark, grade and consign the stock, and accompanies him to the terminal 
market to help him to dispose of it. 

During the past five years the Co-operative Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture has acted as a fiee wool-marketing agency for the sheep- 
farmers of the province. The progress of sales since 1914 as a result of 
this government activity, with which we have already dealt (2), appears 
from the following figu^s: 


Year 

Number 
of consignments 

Weight 
in pounds 

Average 
price realized 

1914 . 

179 

69404 

17 */ 4 cents 

1915 . 

318 

150,828 

25 » 

1916. 

487 

179,880 

32 l l t » 

X 9 X 7 . 

623 

223,445 

65 » 


In 1918 some 400,000 pounds of wool were sold by the Department 
through the recently organized Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers, 
limited. 

Stations for the co-operative marketing and killing of poultry haver 
also been active for the last three years. The following figures show 
the quantity of birds handled: 


Weight of poultry 

I 9 I 5 . 27,039 lbs. 

x 9 l6 . 59.442 » 

x 9*7 . 79,739 ‘ * 


fi) See our issue for January 1918, p. 12 
(?) See our issue for February 1917, pp. 17-20 


5 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
i. OUTGOING AND INCOMING TENANTS IN SCOTLAND. 

It is clear that in some cases difficulties might be encountered by 
District Agricultural Committees because outgoing and incoming tenants 
railed to come to an agreement as to the division of crops. The Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland therefore issued last spring an important memo¬ 
randum which provides a basis for the necessary settlement. This me¬ 
morandum is as follows: 

“ i) It is undesirable that any farm or any class of farms should be 
freed from providing a just share in the general increase of cropping desired 
for season of 1918. 

“ 2) A certain proportion of farms in every county comes out of lease 
each Whitsunday, and of these a-number will change hands at Whitounday 
1918. 

" 3) There is also a considerable number of yearly tenancies which 
may be terminated at Wihtsunday 1918. 

" 4) According to almost universal custom, an outgoing tenant re¬ 
tains possession of a certain proportion of the arable part of the farm until 
the ' separation of the crop ’ of the year of his outgoing; that is, the 
‘ waygoing crop’ belongs to the waygoing tenant, who is generally bound 
to sell the crop at valuation as the proprietor or incoming tenant is bound 
to buy. * 

“ 5) Bor their own protection proprietors generally make it a condi¬ 
tion in the leases they grant that not more than a certain area or propor¬ 
tion of the arable land may be in white crop in the year of the tenant's out¬ 
going, or that the farm shall be cultivated on a five, six or seven years’ 
rotation, as the case may be, which would mean that a certain specified 
proportion of the arable land, varying from one third,to one half—no more 
and no less — should be in white crop in any year. 

“ 6) Farmers have now freedom of cropping under the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. This, however, does not relieve a farmer from the duty 
to leave his farm in the rotation fixed by the lease, and should he fail to do 
so the proprietor is entitled in his counterclaim to ask compensation for any 
l<tes or damage which have thereby been caused. 

“ 7) The condition that a certain proportion of a farm may be in 
white crop at the termination of the lease is generally considered to govern 
the proprietor’s liability to take over the crop at valuation; that is, the 
proprietor would be entitled to refuse to take over any crop grown in excess 
of the stipulated area. 

" 8) The present urgent demand for increased cultivation makes it 
necessary that every possible or available acre should be in white crop, but 
it is not equitable that the whole value of the crop growh on any area in 
excess of the area permitted by the lease should belong to the outgoing te¬ 
nant. If it did he would be securing a grain crop from a certain pan or 
proportion of his farm to which he was not entitled. 
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" 9) In many districts in the north of Scotland the first, second and 
third year's grass is considered as a crop which the outgoing tenant sells to 
the incoming tenant. In such cases the outgoer pays the rent of the farm 
for the season succeeding his nominal outgoing. In the south of Scotland, 
on the other hand, the grass land, generally speaking, passe* to the incoming 
tenant on the term of entry, subject to payment of the cost of the seeds 
sown in the previous year. 

“ 10) In suggesting what might be a fair' division of the crop between 
the outgoing and incoming tenant the conditions prevailing in the north 
and south must be kept in view. It is therefore suggested ; 
t **I. For the north : 

a) that the outgoing tenant, who pays the rent of the land, should 
plough, harrow and ro.l the land and provide the seed, and at harvest be 
paid 65 per cent, of the value of the grain ; 

b) that the incoming tenant should harvest the crop and be 
credited with 35 per cent, of the value of the grain and receive the straw. 

" II. For the south : 

(The respective duties of the outgoing and incoming tenants are sta¬ 
ted as above, but only 55 per cent of the value of the grain is awarded to 
the outgoing tenant the remainder going with the straw to the incomer 
who loses the summer's grazing). 

"The value of the crop shall be ascertained inthemannei provided 
by the lease of the farm. ” 

In the event of the outgoing tenant being unwilling fo accept the terms 
suggested, the District Agricultural Executive Committee will recommend 
the Board to exeicise the powers of compulsion conferred on it by the Corn 
Production Act of 1917 (1). 


2 COUNTY MARKETING SCHEMES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

• 

The Food Production Department of the Board of Agriculture and Fish¬ 
eries has issued the following notice with regard to the County Marketing 
Schemes which are being set up on the initiative of the department. 

“ The aim is primarily the organized marketing of surplus fruit and 
vegetables grown by small cultivators. East year a certain amount of 
assistance was given to such cultivators by the department acting in asso¬ 
ciation with the Agricultural Organization Society (2); but only in four coun¬ 
ties were there schemes in operation on a comprehensive scale. These 
counties were Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Carnarvon, and Shropshire. 

“ During the past* few months schemes have been taken up in a num¬ 
ber of other counties, notably East Sussex, West Kent, Notts, Surrey 


(1) See our iasue for December 1917, page 75. 

(2) See our issue for May 1917, pp. 15-24. 

5* 
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Pembroke, and Essex, and at the present time there are seventeen counties 
where, through Marketing Executive Committees formed by the Horti¬ 
cultural Sub-Commictees, organizations have been created for the system¬ 
atic collection and distribution of surplus produce. In most cases the 
scheme also provides for the preservation by canning, bottling, drying, etc., 
of perishable fruit and vegetables to be placed on the market at seasons of 
the year when fresh supplies are scarce. 

" In addition to these 17 counties, 14 other counties are prepared to 
register societies, 7 have made arrangements for marketing, but not as 
yet by registered societies, 4 have arranged for local markets, 4 others are 
considering preliminary organization or deciding to join other counties 
on a federated scheme. There are 46 counties in England and Wales 
where systematized marketing is in full swing. 

“ In the departmental suggestions for organization, liberal allowance 
is made for the varying conditions existing in the different counties, all 
of which have to be taken into consideration in establishing suitable local 
depots. This elasticity of arrangement is appreciated and has been found 
to work excellently. For instance, in Bucks, Kent, Middlesex and parts 
of Sussex, the county organization consists chiefly of the establishment 
of stalls in the country markets and the bringing to these stalls of surpluses 
from the surrounding districts. This admittedly primitive method of 
handling a somewhat complex problem has proved extremely successful 
in a number of districts, notably East Grinstead, Chobham (Surrey), and 
Llanfairfechan. 

" In North Wales a federation of 6 counties has been arranged, which 
includes Anglesey, Denbigh, Flint, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and Mont¬ 
gomeryshire, with a Central Marketing Depot at Llandudno and sub¬ 
depots in each of the counties federated. 

“ It is hoped that a very important part in the establishment of vil¬ 
lage depots will be played by women’s institutes and similar bodies, which 
are expected to co-operate in the assembling and despatching of local sur¬ 
plus to the markets. Apart from the patriotic point of view, these schemes 
have a distinctly advantageous business side, as growers, large and small, 
market salesmen, small holders, farmers, allotment holders and gardeners' 
societies have been called into conference with railway representatives 
upon the subject. Every county scheme has been started on co-operative 
lines wherever possible. The value of the shares having been made so 
low, in order to come within reach of the smallest holder, accounts for the 
readiness with which capita 1 has been raised in many counties, and offers 
splendid evidence of local feeling on the matter . 99 

ITALY. • . 

1. THE NEW SYSTEM OF AGRICULTURAL LEASES. — Gazzetta Uffiaale del Regno 
d'ltdlia , Rome, No. 159, 6 July 1918. 

By the lieutenancy decree No. 880, dated 30 June*i9i8, the system 
of agricultural leases has been notably modified with, a view to sastisfying 
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the desires of tenants of rural holdings. This decree is the outcome of long 
study and ample discussion and may be divided into parts, concerned, res¬ 
pectively, with points of right and of procedure. 

The two first articles are inspired by the principle which informs Ar¬ 
ticle i of the lieutenancy decreeof 27 May 1915, No. 739, according to which 
“ for all purposes of Article 1226 of the civil code (1) the war is held to create 
a force majeure not onlj when it renders the payment of debts impossible 
but also when it renders them excessively burdensome In obedience 
to this principle Arti Je 1 authorizes a tenant to ask his landlord to contri¬ 
bute equally with himself to meeting expenses arising out of special loans 
which burden his holding, if the duty of meeting them by himself have 
become, owing to the war, too onerous. Thus a more equal distribution 
between the parties to a lease of the greater burdens imposed b> the war 
has become possible. 

In obedience to the same principle, and also with the object of satis¬ 
fying the needs of agricultural economy, Article 2 authorizes the modifi¬ 
cation of a lease the terms of which impose a replenishing of stock which 
would be too burdensome. 

That question connected with the revision cf aericultural leases which 
has been especially the subject of discussion is more directly dealt with in 
Article 3. The government has not thought it well to authorize a general 
revision of contracts which would allow landowners to participate in tbein- 
creased value of agricultural products, but has allowed the concession of 
special rights in those cases only in which a farm has 3d elded an extra profit 
so considerable as to be more than double the rent paid in 1912 and in 1913, 
and in which the existence of such profit is ascertained when the war tax 
is levied. In these cases the government has not authorized an indefinite 
increase of rent but only its increase by no more than 20 per cent of its 
former amount. 

These provisions naturally do not apply to leases of small holdings 
from which the tax on extra war profits is no't due. % In their case the mora¬ 
torium established by the decree cf 6 May 1917, No. 871, and all the other 
rules imposed by that decree still hold good. However in the case of these 
holdings, where the respective positions of the parties to a lease is notably 
altered in favour of the tenant, the government has thought it jus', in view 
of the compulsory moratorium which prevents the landlord from exercising 
his rights, to allow that a rent increased by no more than 15 per cent, be 
required. 

Collective farms have been explicitly exduded from the effects of these 
measures in deference to the peculiar serial aims they have in view. 

The second part of the decree concerns the institution and working 
of arbitrating com mi ttees of tnandarnehii who are expected to solve on equi¬ 
table principles all disputes which arise out of the application of the pro¬ 
visions we have described. 

• 

(1) By this article the debtor need not pay compensation if force majeurt 01 chance pre¬ 
vent .him from fuiailing his obligations or it he do what is forbidden him. 
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2 . CESSION OF AGRICULTURAL MACHINES TO AGRICULTURISTS AND GROUPS 
OF AGRICULTURISTS.— Gazsetta Ufficiale de* Regno d 9 Italia No. 1S7, Rome, 
8 August 1918. 

In order to promote more intensive cultivation tbe Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture lias been authorized by the decree No. 1057, dated 14 July 1918, 
to provide to agriculturists and their groupings the tractors and the other 
agricultural machines, -with the material necessary to work them, wlr'ch 
the Ministry of Agriculture has imported or will import from abroad 
and which it itself causes to be made by home enterprise. The ministry 
will fix the cost and method of obtaining these machines. It is forbidden 
that they be ceded gratis, even temporarily. 

Machines and material received from the Ministry of Agriculture can¬ 
not be transferred to a third party without the ministry’s authorization. 
If this rule be transgressed the ministry willimmediately, without formality, 
withdraw the machines or material in question. 


JAPAN. 


THE COST OF LIVING AMONG JAPANESE TENANT FARMERS — Kokichi Mori- 
moto. Associate Professor of Economics in Tohoku Imperial Univeibity, 7 Jh Standard 
t rf Living in Japan —John Hopkins University Studiesin Historicaland Political Science, 
The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1918. 


In 1913 an enquiry was made into the cost of living among 207 families 
of the tenants of the farms of the College of Agriculture in Hokkaido, 
the northern island of Japan. These farms were chosen as representative 
of the general economic conditions of the country. Each of the families 
was self-supporting and included from two to four children less than fifteen 
years old. Farming in these regions is more extensive than on the main 
island of Japan. But the climate is more severe and the farming season 
much shorter, and therefore the economic situation of the small farmers 
is not much different. 

Maize, wheat, beans, oats and potatoes are the principal crops. There 
are no dairies. The average area cultivated by a tenant's family is 12.6 
acres. Because the farms are owned by the government for scientific 
purposes a rent far below the usual rate is charged, and therefore the value 
of the right of tenancy is almost equal to the real value of the land. The 
average total,capital of the families investigated is 1330 yen* distributed 
as follows: 
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# 



» 



1+1 _ 
g JS 


Average capital 

Value in 

g°f 

|P< 8 

Remarks 


yens 



Real estate (right ot tenancj j 

750 82 

57 

Area of land, 12.6 acres 

Buildings.| 

195-95 

1 15 

2.4 buildings covering *15 O^q. feet 

Clothing.| 

162.82 

12 


Horses. 

IO8.48 

8 

Number of horses, 1 23 

Furniture.| 

5847 

4 


Farm implements. 

51.23 

3 


Chickens. 

I 15 1 

1 

1 

Numbei of chickens, 2 58 

Hogs. 

GO 

d 

1 

Number ot hogs, 5.12 

Total . . . 

1 

1,329*79 

100 



The average income of each family is 589 yen, which sum 76 per 
cent, comes from crops and 11 per cent, from labour done for others. The 
labour each family expends on its own farm is not counted in this income. 


Sources of Incomt. 




i 


Source of income 

Value m 

V 

g 

Remarks 



PM 



*>ens 



Crops. 

451 66 

76 

Crops sold, 28930 yen 

Labour. 

61.33* 11 

Work on other farms 

Manures produced on farm , . . 

24.50 

4 

Human waste, 556 gallons (40 gals, at 50 




sen); horse manure, 28,945 lbs at 50 sen. 

Horses.1 

20.09, 


Chicktns. 

0.96 

4 

0,24 horses sold 

Hogs... 

085' 


0,13 hogs sold 

Sundries... . 

29 64 

5 

* 

Total . . J 

58903 

100 



The expenditure of each family is 519.66 yen, that is 216.32 yen on 
farming (1) and 303.34 or 58 per cent, of the whole sum on living. Of 
the sum spent on living nearly 60 per cent, is spent on food, of which 53 
per cent, is produced on the farm and 45 per cerfc bought. The next lar¬ 
gest item is clothing which accounts for 9.3 per cent, of the expenditure. 
The cost of housing is only 2.6 per cent, although it includes the expense 

(1) These costs are distributed as follows: lent of land 29 05 yen jinking fund 54- I 6 yen; 
implements and furniture 10 30 yen. 
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of a sinking fund. Each family owns its home but the housing conditions 
are very poor. The third great item, recreation, forms 6.6 per cent of the 
expenditure and consists mainly of smoking and pilgrimages. Lighting 
and heating come fourth, forming 5.9 per cent. The lighting is very inex¬ 
pensive ; but heating in these cold districts is important. Euel is at present 
the wood gathered on the farm lands, but other supplies will soon be neces¬ 
sary and the problem of fuel will become serious. The expenditure on 
medical aid, 5 per cent., is comparatively high, mainly because the standard 
of living is too low. The following table shews the average expenditure 
of a family. 


Cost of Living. 


Items | 

Amount in 

1 

Percent 

Items | 

Amount in 

Percent 

l 

yen 1 


1 

yen 

■ 


Food (i). 

1 

181.077 

59-7 

Recreation ...... 

20.020 

6.6 

Clothing. 

28.302 

93 

Charity and religion . . 

6.924 

2-3 

Housing.. 

7.962 

2.6 

Health. 

14.748 

4.8 

lighting and heating. . 

18.060 

5-9 

Education. .. 

4.258 

M 

Taxes and fees. • . . . 

11.862 

3-9 

Saving. 

X.I86 

0.4 

Society. . .. 

6.304 

2.1 

Other items. 

2.636 

0.9 



1 

Total . . . 

* 

303.339 

100— 


(i) The value of tlie food produced on the farm is 117.70 yen 


The daily diet of the farmers is very monotonous ; they eat almost 
the same dishes throughout the year. Their principal food is rice and bar¬ 
ley and their chief subordinate food vegetables. Each adult consumes 
on an average 3.45 go {0.164 gallons) of barley mixed with 1.95 go (0.094 
gallons) of rice a day. 

The expenditure on rice and barley constitutes 61.9 per cent, of the 
total expenditure on food, 34.7 per cent, being spent on rice and 27.2 per 
cent, on barley. Only 8 per cent, is spent on animal food, that is fish, 
of which very little is eaten; and the same percentage is all that is spent 
on the vegetables, consumed in large quantities, which are very cheap. 
Thefollowingarticles of consumption come next inorder of the percentage 
spent on them: miso, 5.8 per cent.; picldes, 4.8’ per cent.; liquor (sak£) 
0.6 per cent.; shoyu, o.2$er cent.; sugar, 6.2 per cent. The total average 
cost of food per man per day is 12.1 sen. The same quantity of food would 
cost 14.3 sen in Tokyo. 

These results are in agreement with those obtained by investigations 
in other districts. The statistics obtained in Shizuoka Prefecture shew 
that an average small farmer's family of 6.3 members there has an income 
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of 816.75 yen, and that its total cost of living is 334.9 y en01 A 2 P 61 cent * 
of the receipts, the expenditure on food being 194.45 yen or 56 per cent, of 
the cost of living. The average cost of a family's food in six farming 
regions in the Aichf Prefecture is 213.68 yen or 63 per cent, of the cost of 
living. The Agricultural Association of Japan estimates that an average 
Japanese farmer's family spends 157 yen or 40 per cent, of the cost of living 
on food. Generally speaking, the whole cost of living of a small farmer's 
family is about 300 yen of which from 40 to 60 per cent, is spent on food. 


SPAIN. 


THE UTILIZATION OF DESERTED CHILDREN FOR AGRICULTURE. — Real orden 
cuaUar del MimsUno de la Gobtrnmbn de 21 de junto da 1918, Gaceta de Madnd , 22 June 
191& 

In view of the dimensions of the rural exodus from Spain, caused by 
the present attractiveness of manufacturing industry to labour and by the 
uncertainty which the high cost of living has brought into the lives of the 
poor, the Minister of the Interior has sent to governors of provinces a cir¬ 
cular royal order which at once authorizes and invites the families of agri¬ 
culturists filling certain conditions to take deserted children into their 
homes and teach them practical agriculture. 

This measure aims at giving relief to necessitous children, atremedying 
to some extent the shortage of rural labour, and at settling in the country 
new elements of population, and increasing the rural population both 
immediately and prospectively. , 

The families of agriculturists to whom minors are thus entrusted must, 
in accordance with the order, fulfil the following conditions: 

a) The head of each family must preside over a legally constituted 
household; 

b) The families must not suffer from any infectious disease ; 

0) They must have amputation for good conduct; 

ij They must have other resources than such as are granted them for 
the maintenance of the minor entrusted to them; 

e) They must not already include more than four children; 

f) No head of one of these families must be a widower when a 
deserted child is entrusted to him. 

< The provinces may draw on their revenues in order to make to agricul¬ 
turists in humble circumstances who receive these children payments of 
no more than 20 pesetas a month, to cease when the children reach sixteen 
years of age and the value of their work may be taken to equal the cost of 
their maintenance. Prizes and certificates of merit will be given to the 
families who have accepted no payment for taking the children and who 
have given them most care and shewn most interest in their agricultural 
training. 
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As regards the work of minors, the order provides that the clauses of 
laws in force, and the existing prohibitions in the matter of work which 
may injure children's health, be observed. A strict supervision will fur¬ 
ther have to be exercised in order to prevent the children from being ex¬ 
ploited, ill treated or badly brought up. Bor this purpose two members of 
the local council for the protection of childhood will frequently visit the 
minors placed in families, and inform themselves as to their conduct, their 
progress in work, and the teaching they receive in the households which 
shelter them. These visitors will report to the council on the inspections they 
make. 

The order establishes, finally, that the provincial governors will 
advise the Ministry of the Interior within a month as to the number of 
families in each neighbourhood ready to receive children. In this way 
it will be possible to pass deserted children from provinces where their 
number is excessive to others in which there is a lack of them. 


UNITED STATES 

PRIVATE COLONIZATION IN WISCONSIN. — Ely (Richard T.) of the University of 
Wisconsin, in The American Economic Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, September 1918. 

To be successful private colonization must accomplish three purposes: 
it must afford a reasonable profit to the persons selling the land and fi¬ 
nancing the enterprise ; it must give the settler and his family an oppor¬ 
tunity to work on the land, and gain a livelihood while working, to make 
a farm, and to acquire complete ownership thereof within a reasonable 
interval of time ; and it must enable each colony to advance the interests 
of society. 

Three colonies ipL Northern Wisconsin, situated respectively at Con- 
rath, in Rusk County and in Saw} er County, seem to satisfy these demands. 

Great care was taken in selecting lands for them, and the attempt is 
made to secure only settlers capable of availing themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunities offered them. An effort is made, moreover, to group settlers by 
nationalities, while providing them with a common centre where they meet 
and undergo the fusing process of Americanization. 

Three plans are followed in making concessions of land: 

1) The land is sold unimproved, but the colonizing company offers 
its services'for the purchase of lumber, building supplies and live stock, 
which it furnishes to the settler at cost price, giving credit for them up 
to the amount of the first payment, and adding this to the prjce of the land. 
In other words, if a settler have to make a first payment of $ 500, the 
company will invest an equal sum in the equipment of the farm. 

2) Forty acres of land are granted, together with a one-storied 
house measuring 14 x 20 feet, a cow, a small pig, four chickens, mixed 
clover and timothy seed weighing one bushel, and assorted flower And 
vegetable seeds. The total cost varies from $ 1,100 to $ 1,350, and the 
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settler must make a cash payment of $ 250. He can obtain fuithcr lots 
of 40 acres each, paying for each of them from $ 750 to $ 1,000. 

3) Forty acres of land are granted with a house of one and a half 
stories covering 14 X 20 feet, a barn measuring 12 X 14 feet, seed as by 
Plan 2), a garden cultivator, a cross-cut saw, an axe, a brush scythe and 
a mattock. The total cost varies from $ 1,250 to $ 1,500 and the settler 
must make a cash payment of $ 400. He can obtain further land as by 
PlaiT 2). 

The company also sets up model farms in the colonies, and these not 
only provide demonstrations of farming methods but also give work to 
the settlers in their early days, enabling them to supplement the yield of 
a farm with earnings. 

The company further sees that the .settlers enjoy all the advantages 
to which they are entitled — good roads, schools, conveyances to take 
children to school, the telephone and the telegraph, and the service of county 
agricultural agents. 

The plans for the latest settlement in Sawyer County include the 
building of a new city, regard being paid to aesthetic considerations as 
well as those of convenience. 

The settlers in these colonies are encotuaged to borrow money of 
the company in order to extend their activities, for instance for the purchase 
of cows. Sometimes the company furnishes a new settler with hoise power 
before he is in a position to buy and keep horses himself. Finally, the 
company has organized cheese factories in the colonies. 

The development of each farm is carefully followed by the company 
On forms known as Settlers’ Progress Record Chrds the building accom¬ 
plished, the area brought under cultivation and the area fenced, the 
number of cows, calves, horses, colts and pigs kept, the number of days’ 
work done, the sum owed for stock and the sum owed to the bank, and the 
amount of the principal and interest of the purchase-price paid, are noted. 
> ear by year in the case of every farm. 

The following are data as to the average position of settlers m the 
best colonies m Wisconsin. The average was taken from figures supplied 


by seventy families. 

Age of settler when land was bought. 40 

Number of children in his family. 3 

Number of acres in his farm. 60.5 

Price paid per acie. $ 23.80 

Percentage of price paid in cash. 22.2 

Net worth at time of purchase. $ 705.92 

Annual increase in net worth. 556.20 

Annual increase in value of land. 88.05 

Amount of mortgage (for 49 cases).$ 1,402.42 

Average number of horses. .. 1.4 

Percentage of acreage cleared. xi,6 

Percentage of acreage cultivated without removing stumps 18.4 
Percentage of acreage improved. 30 
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When a farm is settled to the point which gives it valhe as a security 
the company grants a title to the settler, who in return mortgages the 
farm. This mortgage may he for twenty years at 6 per cent., the in¬ 
terest and principal being payable by amortization. The Federal Land 
Bank of this district, which is situated at St. Paul, is rendering great ser¬ 
vice in furnishing the funds needed for land settlement. The clearing 
of land increases its value so rapidly that sometimes within three or four 
years the 50 per cent, of its value which a settler can borrow on his fend 
and the 20 per cent, which he can borrow on his buildings from the Federal 
Land Bank are equal to, or even greater than, the amount of the original 
mortgage on ;he land. The burden of carrying the loan is thus transferred 
to the bank, and the settler has thirty-five years in which to pay for his 
land, interest being at the rate of.5 % per cent, with an additional 1 per 
cent, for amortization. If the amount borrowed from the bank exceed, 
the debt on the land, the settler has a surplus which he can use to buy stock 
or to improve the land. 

It is probable that a colony of the description of these in Northern 
Wisconsin should extend over at leat 20,000 acres, while it would have 
still greater chances of success if its area were 50,000 acres. 

The newly organized American Association for Agricultural Legisla¬ 
tion has recognized the ne 3d for studying land settlement and has appointed 
a committee haring such duty. Investigations in Kansas, Arkansas, 
Washington, Ohio and Wisconsin have already been undertaken and 
there is every likelihood that they will be carried out in all the States of 
the Union. 


LFREDO Rtjggeri. gerente rtsponsabile . 
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PRINCIPAL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OP THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND THEIR BRITISH EQUIVALENTS. 
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JAPAN. 

THE POSITION OF CO-OPERATION IN 19x6. 

OFFICIAL source: 

Thirty-third statistical report op the department op agriculture and commerce of 
Japan. Tokio, 1918. 

We have already reported the position of co-operation in Japan three 
times in this review. In September 1910 we published a detailed statistical 
report founded on the report which the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce had published in the previous November. In J anuary 1913 
we showed the progress made from 1909 to 1911, and in November 1917 we 
described the condition of co-operation on 31 December 1915. This paper 
will explain the development since that date of the various institutions. 

Det us recall that Japanese law divides co-operative societies into four 
classes: 

a) co-operative credit societieswhich&iin.zt procuring for their members 
the capital they need for their industry and at providing them, at the same 
time, with a means of effecting savings and practising thiift; 

b) co-operative selling societies which aim at selling the produce of 
the industry of their members, either undertaking the final process to which 
such produce is subjected or not; 

c) co-operative buying societies which aim at buying and at reselling 
to members the requisites of their industry and trade and also articles of 
primary necessity; 

S co-operative societies of production which aim at applying the final 
0 the produce of their members or at facilitating the'employment 
of requisites by their members. 
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JAPAN - CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION 


We should note that, in spite of this classification, the law allows one 
co-operative society to exercise several of these functions at the same time. 
The societies may have limited or unlimited or guaranteed liability. 

§ i. The number or co-operative societies prom 1907 to 1916. 


Bearing these facts in mind, we will rapidly review the increase in the 
number of co-operative societies from 1907 to 1916. The following table 
shows the number of societies of each kind on 31 December of each year: 


Categories 

of co-operative societies 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

19x4 

1915 

X9x6 

Co-operative credit societies. . . 

i ,543 

1,734 

1,966 

2,226 

*>534 

2,673 

*,767 

2,930 

3,013 

3,070 

Co-operative selling societies . . 

166 

175 

200 

*17 

225 

220 

233 

224 

#234 

22X 

Co-operative baying societies . . 

59 7 

714 

756 

77 * 

787 

673 

641 

599 

535 

448 


53 

67 

63 

78 

K 4 

117 

138 

143 

133 

134 


363 

419 

46O 

503 

535 

5io 

*491 

498 

461 

402 

Co-operative societies of produc¬ 
tion and sale. 

IOI 

US 

i *5 

136 

150 

138 

138 

139 

X 4 X 

127 

Co-operativesodeties of production 
and purchase. 

56 

5 a 

49 

49 

5 * 

44 

43 

4 X 

37 

29 

Co-operative societies of gale, pur¬ 
chase and production .... 

IIS 

170 

214 

222 

234 

*45 

241 

242 

230 

X 95 

Co-operative sodetes of credit .and 
sale. 

13 

SI 

30 

381 

*395 

384 

378 

370 

400 

370 

Co-operative sodeties of credit and 
purchase. 

186 

470 

838 

1,239 

1,626 

1,995 

2,252 

2,479 

2,583 

2,692 

Co-operative societies of credit and 
production. 

3 

7 

10 

14 

15 

27 

32 

37 

39 

53 

Co-operative sodeties of credit, 
sale and purchase. 

135 

5*1 

702 

1,062 

X 459 

1,948 

2 , 33 * 

2*6l 

2^08 

2^95 

Co-operative societies of credit, 
production and sale ..... 

z 

1 

4 

<4 

22 

38 

59 

73 

90 

«7 

Co-operative societies of credit, 
production and purchase. . • 

3 

XX 

19 

26 

40 

45 

45 

46 

57 

56 

Co-operative sodeties of credit, 
production, sale and purchase 

*9 

XI6 

254 

369 

475 

626 

765 

878 

946 

x ,044 

Total . . . 

is®. 

4,391 

5»690 

7,308 

8,663 

9,683 

10*55 

xx,x6o 

11,509 

xx »753 


As is seen,the co-operative movement, seeninits entirety, made conti¬ 
nuous progress in the years considered. If we go into details we find that 
the same remark holds good for the cooperative societies of credit, of credit 
and purchase, of credit, sale and purchase, and of credit, production, sale 
and purchase, that is for the four categories of co-operative societies most 
numerous in Japan. It holds good also for the two small category — the 
societies of credit and production and of credit, production and sale. The 
other categories show fluctuations, even sometimes a marked retrogression. 
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Thus the purchasing societies, which numbered 597 I 9°7 and 787 in 

1911, had afterwards a falling membership which was 673 in 19x2, 641 in 
1913,599m 1914,535m 1915 and 448m 1916. Andthe co-operative socie¬ 
ties of purchase and sale, which numbered 363 in 1907 and as many as 535 
in 1911 had decreased by 25 in the nest year and were only 402 in 1916. 

We will now notice the distribution of co-operative societies in accor¬ 
dance with their formof organization, that is according to whether they have 
limited or u nlimit ed liability or limited and guaranteed liability: 


Categories 

of co-operative societies 

limited 

liability 

societies 

Unlimited 

liability 

societies 

Societies 
having limited 
and 

guaranteed 

liability 

Total 

Co-operative societies of credit . . 

1.873 

I,I 5 I 

46 

3,070 

Co operative selling societies • . . 

190 

19 

12 

221 

Co-operative buying societies • . . 

366 

76 

6 

448 

Co-operative societies of production 

117 

15 

2 

134 

Co-operative societies of sale and 
purchase. 

292 

97 

13 

402 

Co-operative societies of production 
and sale. 

103 

23 

I 

12? 

Co-operative societies of production 
and purchase. 

20 

8 

1 

29 

Co-operative of sale, purchase and 
production.. 

146 

1 

41 ! 

8 

*95 

Co-operative societies of credit and 
sale. 

332 

36 

2 

370 

Co-operative of credit and purchase 

1,893 

752 

47 

2,692 

Co-operative of credit and production 

30 

19 

4 

53 

Co-operative of credit, sale and pro¬ 
duction . 

1,857 

868 

70 

2 *795 

Co operative societies of credit, pro¬ 
duction and sale. 

no 

6 

! 

I 

117 

Co-operative societies of credit, pro¬ 
duction and purchase. 

4 * 

H 

I 

56 

Co-operative of credit, production, 
sale and purchase. 

677 

335 

32 

• 

1,044 

General total • . • 

8,047 

3,460 

246 

«»753 


The predominance of limited liability societies, which constitute more 
than two thirds or precisely 68.4 per cent, of the total, is clear. Unlimited 
liability societies take a far lower place, constituting 29.4 per cent, of the 
total. The number of societies having limited and guaranteed liability & 
insignificant; they constitute only 2.09 per cent, of the total. 
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§ 2. The associations op producers op stapie articles. 

» 

« 

These associations, which next invite our attention, aim at grouping 
individuals producing the same articles in order to protect them against 
evil trade practices and to spread the good reputation of their produce. 
For a certain time the associations were abolished, because they tended in¬ 
evitably to become monopolists, but many of them were reconstituted in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, and in 1881 and 1882 rules for their 
control were promulgated by the prefectoral administrations. The latter 
obtained however few results. The lack of measures of this kind was still 
felt, and therefore in 1887 the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce pu¬ 
blished model rules for the'collection of produce by associations of pro¬ 
ducers,andin i89irulesfor the control of these corporations. This control 
was not eftective until 1897, when the government promulgated the law on 
associations of exporting producers which considerably strengthened the 
co-operative bond. The law aimed at preventing the production and export 
of goods of inferior quality and at ending evil trade practices, but the sphere 
within which it could be applied was very narrow and it was little adapted 
to existing needs. In 1900 a law was passed which really constitutes the 
charter of associations of producers. These may be formed only with the 
consent of two thirds of the producers of the district and the authoriza¬ 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. When once they are 
established all producers of the district must belong to them unless ex¬ 
empted by a decision of the minister. They have the right to form among 
themselves federations which are legal persons. 

Most of these producers’ corporations have a commercial or industrial 
character, but a fair number of an agricultural nature are found. Such agri¬ 
cultural associations weie, at the end of 1916, the 251 associations of cocoon 
and silk producers which had 18 federations, the 60 associations and the 
federation of rice growers, the 37 associations and the two federations of 
merchants of carpenters' timber, the 34 associations and the federation of 
charcoal-burners, the 14 associations and the 3 federations of orange- 
growers, the 13 associations of sugar-refiners, the 13 associations of dairy¬ 
men, etc. 


| 3. The agricudturai, societies. 


Besides the co-operative societies and the associations of producers 
we ought to notice some great agricultural companies, numbering 485 at 
the end f 1916. The following tableshows their objects and their financial 
importance: 
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Number 

Paid-up capital 
(yea) 

Reserves 

(yen) 

Reclaiming of wilderness and farm- 

• ing. . 

72 

15.318,903 

2,218,456 

Forestry. 

42 

2,198,412 

406,634 

Nursery.*. 

20 

181,075 

11,960 

Sericulture. 

131 

333.724 

22,196 

Stock and daily faiming. 

81 

1,046,527 

36.141 

Kscicultme. 

19 

1,156,450 

21,500 

Fisheiv. 

96 

7.654.298 

494,102 

Wh de fishing. 

6 * 

3 389,600 

184,269 

Varior<=. , 4 .. 

18 

46^ j.66 

21,750 

B * • 

485 

31,746,455 

3,417,008 


From 1907 to 1913 these companies developed constantly. Since 
the outbreak of war some of them have disappeared, but the figures show* 
ing their paid-up capital reserve in 1916 greatly exceed those for 1913, and 
too much importance must not therefore be attached to the slight fall in 
their number. 
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Position of agricultural companies at the end of 1916. 


Year 

Various kinds of company 

Number 

Share capital 

yen 

faid-up capital 

yen 

Reserves 

yen 

• 

1907 

Joint stock cos. 

133 


10,117,2x5 

3*1,052 


Ltd. liability cos,. 


— 

1,613.278 

69,680 


XJnltd. liability cos. 

51 

— 

334.699 

6,393 


Total . . . 

309 

— 

13,035,192 

387,125 

1908 

Joint stock cos. 

139 

— 

9,137.178 

452,918 


Ltd. liability cos. 

131 

* — 

2,078.150 

52,179 


XJnltd. liability cos.. 

62 

— 

1,853,809 

130,986 


Tot41 . . . 

332 

— 

13.069,137 

636,083 

1909 

Joint stock cos. 

155 

— 

10,547,284 

337.281 


I/td. liability cos. 

138 

— 

1.596,130 

52,943 


XJnltd. liability cos. 

76 

— 

1,609,408 

204,575 


Total . . . 

369 

— 

14,752,822 

594,799 

1910 

Joint stock cos. 

172 

— 

11,335,425 

536,219 


Ltd. liability cos. 

145 

— 

2,132,229 

64,524 

* 

Unltd. liability cos.. . 

69 

— 

3,426,865 

250,535 

\ 

Total . . . 

386! 

— 

16,894,519 

851,278 

T9II 

Joint Stock cos . 

183 

— 

13,190,234 

910,724 


Ltd. liability cos . 

166 

— 

1.847,319 

' 69,946 


XJnltd. liability cos. ....... 

73 

— 

2,970,928 

392,504 


Total . . . 

422, 

— 

18,008,481 

*,373J74 

1912 

Joint Stock cos. 

|*i9i 

— 

*I4.°99,34 2 

854,862 


Ltd. liability cos. 

1 195 

— 

2,253,415 

132,604 


XJnltd. liability cos . 

« 89 

— 

, 9,982,18 5 

221,852 


Total . . . j 

475 

— 

| 26,334,942 

1,209,318 

1913 

Joint stock cos . 

198 

— 

19,401,866 ; 

1,116,125 


Ltd. liability cos. . 

196 

— 

2,329,75o| 

112,637 


1 XJnltd. liability cos . 

102 

— 

5,919,496] 

| 269,908 

1 

, Total . . . 

496 

— 

27,651,112 

1,498,670 

1914 

1 Joint stock cos . 

198 

— 

20,826,692 

1,401,884 


Ltd. liability cos . ' . 

202 

— 

2,892,257 1 70,561 


XJnltd. liability cos . : 

9i 

— 

3,516,448 

3,6,153 


Total . . . 

491 

— 

27,235,397 

1,788,598. 

1915 

Joint stock cos.. 

202 

32,510,077 

18,510,820 

1,406,029 


Ltd liability cos . 

195 

3,053*030 | 

2,705,069 

82,890 


XJnltd, liability cos . 

! 95 

10,533,027 

10,520,4x8 

2,342,5X4 


Total . . . 

492 

46,096,134 

31,736,307 

3,831.433 

19X6 

Joint stock cos . 

t86 

30,956,095 

19,197,924 

948.437 


Ltd. liability cos . 

201 

3,154,780; 

2,798,014 

• 407,640 


Unltd. liability cos . 

98 

9,796,123 

9,750,5X7 

2,060,931 


Total . . . 

485 

43,906,998 

31,746,455 

3,417,008 





































mSCEEEANEOUS INEOEMATION RELATING TO CO-OPERATION 
AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 

NATIVE AGRICULTURAL, SOCIETIES. — UAjnque Fran$aise, Paris, September and 
October 1918. 

The Director ot Agriculture, M. Brunei, working with M. Rolland, in¬ 
spector of native agricultural education, is endeavouring to lorm native 
agricultural societies (djemda-el-fellahja) of which the object will be to give 
to cultivators having the necessary knowledge of agricultuie regular ha¬ 
bits of work and thf* means to carry on scientific cultivation. 

The contemplated organization groups a certain number cf fellahs 
under a directing council composed of administrators and agriculturists 
both European and native. This council determines the time and the depth 
of ploughing, the selection and the dipping in sulphate of seeds, the utiliza¬ 
tion of manures, and weeding, harvest, threshing, etc. Members engage to 
follow the rules fixed in a book of charges, and a director of cultivation in¬ 
sists, on pain of penalties, that cultivation be effected in accordance with 
these rules. 

In return, members receive the advances (seed and live and other stock, 
etc.) necessary to enable scientific cultivation. These advances, which are 
always repayable, are made with the funds of the native thrift societies, 
the funds of the douars and the grants of the administration. They are re¬ 
mitted to the persons interested who must pay them at once and in their 
entirety into the fund of the djem-el-fellahia. The fellahs thus receive a 
technical education and become accustomed to administering their society. 
They naturally ore interested in the distribution of profits w hich must ensure 
the repayment of advances and the institution of a common fund and a re¬ 
serve fund. The common fund guarantees the complete repayment of ad¬ 
vances and allows the purchase of the agricultural material of which com¬ 
mon use can be made. The reserve fund serves to give relief to agricul¬ 
tural societies which, by their misfortune or other causes, arc in need of 
help ; and it also is a guarantee that the working of these societies will have 
sequence. 

The first djeyt&a-el-fellahi n was organized in the commune of the Eulrnas 
among the Ouled Sabor : 900 hectares divided into lots of 60 hectares each 
were let at the rate ol 6 francs a hectare. Each lot is granted to two land¬ 
less natives who also receve 5,000 francs in repayable # advances, repre¬ 
senting a plough costing 400 francs, four oxen, two mules and a harrow. An 
equal sum is allotted to them for the purchase of seed and fodder. Other 
analagous agricultural societies will be beginning their activities when these 
lines appear in print. 
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The formation of native agricultural societies has two objects, that of 
developing and, especially, improving cultivation, and of thus increasing 
the yield of the lands cultivated by natives, and that of ensuring a better 
employ of local funds, notably the funds of native thrift societies which, if 
distributed in insufficient sums, too often find their way to the usurer. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Tim WESTRA 3 UAN FARMERS, I/TD. — " Directors * Report and Balmc . Sheet of the 
Westralian Farmers , Ltd ., year ended May 3 ist ., 1917. Ptirth. 

Although it was fonned only shortly before the outbreak of the 
wax and its development has consequently been retarded by the ab¬ 
normal conditions prevailing, the Westralian Fanners, Ltd., has made 
very substantial progress, notably in regard to the co-operative sale of 
agricultural produce. Acting as agents for the Government of Western 
Australia under their scheme for the acquiring and shipping of wheat, the 
company handled in the 1916 season 1,954,540 bushels, out of a total of 
14,946,318 bushels for the State. In the 1917 season the company receiv¬ 
ed 5**53,550 bushels, worth £1,030,7x0, out of a total quantity of 
*3*665,000 bushels. The company, regarding itself as a trustee for the 
farmers, took every possible precaution to safeguard the wheat handled. 
Every stack under its control was roofed with iron and screened on ell 
sides and the company's representatives were constantly at wnk repairing 
the bags. 

A considerable trade is done by the company in the supply of corn 
sacks. Owing to the fluctuations in the3 ate market this is a difficult busi¬ 
ness, and though in the business j r ear 1916-17 the company provided 
for a considerable increase on the sales of the previous year, their early 
shipment (booked at very favourable rates; was soon exhausted and fur¬ 
ther purchases had to be made cn a rising market. It was mainly due to 
the persistent representation* made to the government of Australia through 
the instrumentality of the company, tha; the ro per cent, duty imposed in 
1914 on com sacks impoited from India was abolished. 

The company has taken over the sole agency for the distribution of 
the machinery and other requisites, manufactured by the State Implement 
Works cf Western Australia*— an arrangement which, in the words of the 
report for the 3 r ear 1916-17, “ combines all the advantages of public own¬ 
ership and co-operative distribution. ” It is anticipated that the com¬ 
pany will also be able tc get into touch with implement manufacturers in 
other countries and that this branch of its business will develop rapidly. 

Agricultural insurance is another important branch cf the company's 
business which has become firmly established. Already the company 
is handling a very large percentage of the agricultural insurances of West¬ 
ern Australia. A reduction of about 20 % on the previously existing rates 
has been secured and a further reduction is anticipated. 
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The nominal capital of the company is £60,000 divided into shares 
of the value of £1 each. On May 31st., 1917, 32,821 shares had been is¬ 
sued. Of these a small number were fully paid, but on the great bulk of 
the shares calls have only been made up to 7 s. 6 d. Allowing for arrears 
in payment of calls, the paid up share capital was £9,788. 

The profit in 1916-17 was £12,757 as compared with £5,260 in 19x5-16. 

Contrary to the practice in most countries, agricultural co-operation 
in Western Australia has begun by the establishment of a central body 
and has proceded, by a process of decentralization, to the formation of lo¬ 
cal societies. 

The report for 1916-17 of the Westralian Farmers, states that about 
sixty local co-operative companies either had been formed or were in pro¬ 
cess of formation under the auspices of the central company. 

“ The scheme of decentralization, ” says the report, brings the prac¬ 
tice of co-operation light home to the farmer on his holding. It makes 
co-operation possible in every line of business — importing, exporting, 
wholesaling and retailing. The individual farmer, holding a share in his 
local co-operative company, participates in the profits arising out of the 
priahary handling and retailing of his products and supplies. Further, 
through his Company's share, or his own share, in the Central Company, 
he participates also in the exporting and importing profits made on hand¬ 
ling those same products and supplier " 


HUNGARY. 


CO-OPfiRATION IN HUNGARY IN 1916. — Lilu, fvUioml Co-opc/a^iveBitilehn, utli year, 
No. 9, London, September 1918. 

The 4 Union of Hungarian Co-operative Societies groups all the co¬ 
operative societies in Hungary. They included in 1916 the National Cen¬ 
tral Credit Society which had 2,425 members ; the Union of Distributing 
and Selling Societies or the Havgya which comprised 1,386 societies ; the 
Central Organization of Christian Societies which had 470 members ; the 
Hungarian Mutual Insurance Company which included 800 societies ; the 
Union of Raiffc : sen Sc deties of Skfcvnboigcn which included 184 Raiffei¬ 
sen, 59 distributing and 9 other co-cpuative societies ; the Sccuty cf Ser¬ 
bian Agricultural Societies which had 367 members; the Centiai Oagani- 
zation of Fruit Selling Sccie ties and Co-cpjrative Distiilerit s or the Fructvs 
which had 300 members. Altogether 6,072 societies were affiliated to the 
Union. 

In the summer of 1916 a law was passed which 'forbade any but large 
societies to manufacture alcohol. Small farmers therefore found them¬ 
selves compelled cither to cease distilhrg or to unite to fo:m co-opcialive 
distilleries. By the*end of the year 350 co-operative d ; sti!k•ics existed, but 
this number was reduce d to 300 by amalgamation. It was only the effec¬ 
tive help of the union that mp.de such rapid development possible. With 
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the aid of the State a central co-operative organization, the Frudus, was 
created. It comprises all the co-operative, communal and government 
distilleries. Its aim is to represent the interests of the societies, to form and 
organize new societies, to help them in their initial stages, and to help 
credit and trading transactions. All distilleries, co-cpciative, ccmmunal 
and governmental, must be members of the Frudus. 


NORWAY. 

THE WHOLESALE SOCIETY OE THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN 19x7. — 
ternational Co-operative Bulletin, l/ondon, October, 1918. 

. Agricultural co-operation in Norway is making rapid progress. The 
Wholesale Society of the Agricultural Societies (Landhusholdningsels- 
kabemes Faelleskjob) increased its turnover in 1917 by 5 % million crowns, 
from 16,700,000 crs. to 22,377,000 crs. In the year 1913-14 the cor¬ 
responding amount was only 7,702,507 crs. The Wholesale Society sup¬ 
plies its affiliated societies, numbering 859 and having a membership of 
28,854, chiefly with feeding stuffs, manures, machinery, etc. During 1917 
the turnover of feeding stuffs somewhat declined, owing to difficulties of 
transport whilst that of manures increased from 19,400 tons to* 34,200 
tons. The seed department had to contend against many difficulties. 
The increase by 50 per cent, of the turnover of the agricultural machhJtery 
department is no doubt due to enhanced prices. 

On 1 January the Wholesale Society took over the machinery 
factory “ Globus ” at Bremensdal. This is situated near a railway and 
river and has good railway connections with the whole country. The So¬ 
ciety also owns a mill and silo at Kambo, valued at 1,869,000 $rs., which 
began activities on 20 Apiil 1917, and in spite of all difficulties have 
made satisfactory progress. The net surplus of the society’ amounted to 
348,170 crs. 


RUSSIA. 

THE ALL-RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF FRUIT GROWERS AND MARKET 
GARDENERS. — The Russian Co-operator , Vol. 2, No. 11, 3 /mdon, October 1918. 

Last April a new central co-operative organization was formed at a con¬ 
ference held at Moscow. The conference was attended by representatives 
of twenty co-operative societies interested in the sale and treatment of 
frtdt and vegetables, and by delegates of the council of the All-Rrssian Co¬ 
operative Congresses, and of the Moscow Karodny Bank which was chiefly 
responsible for its convocation. # 

It decided on the formation of the new organization wlrch should 
aim principally: a) at promoting and regulating the marketing of raw and 
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treated fruit and vegetables; l) at helping individual growers to follow 
better methods when drying and preserving fruit and vegetables ; and c) at 
helping co-operative societies of fruit and vegetable growers to obtain 
seeds, manures and other material necessary to them. 

The conference was also attended by some representatives of consu¬ 
mers' credit societies and agricultural societies in districts in which horti¬ 
culture is important but horticulturists have not yet formed their special 
organizations. The following provinces were thus represented: Jaroslav, 
Kostroma, Vladimir, Kaluga, Nijni-Novgorod, Rjazan and Tambov. 
Among the most important horticultural organizations represented were 
the Rostov (province of Jaroslav) Union of Market Gardeners, which groups 
22 associations for drying vegetables and one for producing chicory, the 
Murom Union of Vegetable Growers, and many artels which dry and pre¬ 
serve fruit and vegetables. 9 

Practically all the societies which took part in the conference decided 
to join the new association and subscribe for its shares. The Moscow Na- 
rodny Bank acquired 1,000 shares valued at 250,000 roubles ; and the Ja¬ 
roslav Union of Credit Associations subscribed for 100 shares. 

The conference elected the board and council of the new association. 

Of the various kinds of work the association undertakes it attaches 
special importance tc that of promoting and co-operatively organizing the 
drying and preserving of vegetables. In Russia this industry has almost 
entirely^ originated during the war. Before the warthe country produced 
only from 3,000 to 3,500 tons of dried vegetables in a year. In 19^ the 
industry was being practised in sixteen provinces, particularly in the Ro¬ 
stov district of the province of Jaroslav, and brought into the market more 
than 15,000 tons of dried fruit and vegetables. 

It was estimated that the harvest of 1918 would enable the new asso¬ 
ciation to market more than 2,000,000 roubles' worth of vegetables, that 
of 1919 more than 41,000,000 roubles' worth. 

The association charges its members a commission of 2 pel cent, on 
its sales on their behalf, and 5 per cent, on its purchases for them of va¬ 
rious implements and requisites. These charges paovide a capital for cover¬ 
ing expenses. 


UNITED STATES/, 

* 

THE MARKETING ORGANIZATION OF CREAMERIES IN WISCONSIN AND MIN¬ 
NESOTA — Potts (Ifo y C ) in Bulletin No. 60, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 23 July 1918 

The methods employed in selling milk and cream to cieameries have 
been maikedly changed of late y r ears. Before cream separators were ge-' 
nerally used on farms practically cveiy creamery obtained its supply of 
raw material from fauns in it* own neighbourhood or from skimming sta¬ 
tions reached by waggon routes. Repoits obtained in 1915 from 900 crea¬ 
meries in Wisconsin and Minnesota showed that only* 27 of received 
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only whole milk, while 243 received both milk and cream and 630 separated 
cream only. ♦ 

Usually local co-operative creameries required a farmer either to pay 
the costs of collecting the milk or cream or to pay the costs of delivering 
it in person or otherwise. Reports from 127 creameries in Wisconsin 
showed that 71 included the cost of collection in working expenses while 
54charged the supplier with it and two combined these two methods. The 
cost of collection varied from 0.5 to 4.6 cents per pound of butter fat, aver¬ 
aging about 1.7 cents. 

In some creameries suppliers usually delivered their cream once in 
two or three days but in some only once a week. 

The average cost of transporting cream by railroad to 40 centralizing 
creameries was reported to be 1.63 cents per pound of butter fat. This 
did not however include costs of collection or of deliver at the receiving 
or consigning station. 

The infrequent deliveries of cream to creameries biought about the 
marketing of a considerable quantity of cream of inferior quality. There¬ 
fore about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota which reported as to 
this point had adopted a system of grading cream. Usually two grades 
were set and a premium of 2 or 3 cents per pound of butter fat paid for the 
better grade. Many creameries reported that they were in favour of grad¬ 
ing and intended to practise it. 

It is the usual practice ot the co-opeiative creameries of Wisconsin 
and ^Minnesota to divide net receipts among suppliers in proportion to the 
amount of butter fat each has supplied. About 80 per cent, of those in 
Minnesota paid their suppliers once a month and 15 per cert, twice a month. 
The non-co-operative creameries of Minnesota were about equally divided 
as regarded their practice of pa}ing once a month, twice a month or at the 
time of delivery. Of 250 creameries in Wisconsin 48 percent, paid monthly, 
3Q pet cent, twice a month, and the rest either eveiy two weeks or every 
week. Xearly all the centralizing creameries paid fer each consignment of 
cream as it was received. 

It was found thafr skimmed milk was usually returned to suppliers 
who had delivered whtue milk at the rate of about 80 per cent. of the amount 
of whole milk delivered. As to buttermilk, the countiy creameries usually 
contracted to sell it to a supplier or other legular buyer at 10 cents a can 
or 1 to 1 % cents a gallon. Creameries in large towns oft.n sold it tc ho¬ 
tels and other businesses at fiom 2 to 10 cents a gallon. 

Ice-cream was manufactured as a by-product in abmt 20 per cent, 
of the creameries in Wisconsin and 2.1 per cent, cf those in Minnesota. 

Butter was usually sent to market, weekly or twice a week as provided 
by agreements, in refrigerator cars. About 90 per cent, of the creameries 
used ice rather than any mechanical means of refrigeration, for the sake of 
cheapness. 

The various buyers of creamery butter may be divided into consumas, 
retailers, jobbers and wholesale dealtis. About 4 per cent, of the butter 
produced by creameries in Wisconsin and 6 per cent, of that produced in 
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Minnesota was sold to the suppliers of the cream. Of these nearly all in 
the case of some creameries obtained their butter from these creameries, 
but in the case of others the sales to suppliers were limited. Of the to¬ 
tal amount of butter produced in Minnesota less than 7 per cent, was sold 
to retailers, in Wisconsin about 15 per cent. 

The towns to which butter was mainly consigned to wholesale dealers 
were Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadelphia, which received about 
two thirds of the butter produced in the two States. Chicago received 
about one half of Wisconsin's butter and less than 15 per cent, of Minne¬ 
sota’s ; while over one half of Minnesota's butter and less than 10 per 
cent. Wisconsin's were marketed in New York City. 

Generally speaking, Wisconsin and Minnesota creameries when market¬ 
ing “ tub " butter or butter in casks consigned it to wholesale receivers : 
about 80 per cent, of the Wisconsin creameries received the prices quoted 
in Elgin, 16 per cent, those quoted in Chicago and 4 per cent, those quoted 
in New York, while the Minnesota creameries consigning to New York 
generally agreed for the prices quoted in New York. Agreements frequent¬ 
ly varied, being for market quotations net f. o. b. at the consigning or re¬ 
ceiving station, for market quotations plus a premium and less freight, 
less freight and cartage 01 less freight, caitage and commission. It is esti 
mated that about 15 per cent, of the creameries of Minnesota sold their 
butter f. o. b. at the shipping station, while 85 per cent, had freight char¬ 
ges deducted and 37 per cent, were charged a commussion. 

Frequently the creameries forwarded their consignments on order 
bills of lading and drew a draft on the consignee which was passed to the 
local bank to be collected or credited. When a draft payable af sight or on 
demand is used it is attached to the original copy of the order bill of lad¬ 
ing. It usually covers from 60 to 75 per cent, of the value of the consign- 

It was found that creamery butter was distributed in the wholesale 
market as follows. When a freight consignment reached the terminal 
market notice was sent by railroad to the consignee. The’ butter was 
taken to the receiver's salesroom in trucks, weighed and inspected. During 
the seasonof laige production, between 1 April and I September, that quan¬ 
tity received m the market which did not immediately pass to the consu¬ 
mers was placed in cold storage by the receiver or by other buyers. Rates 
charged for storage varied with the time for which butter was stored but 
were about */ 4 cent per pound for sis months. As a temperature of 
„o°F or less was Maintained in the storeroems the quality of the butter 
usually deteriorated little. Stored butter was usually insured for about 
80 per cent, of its value at a cost varying frem 60 cents to § 1.50 per $ 100 
with the construction of the storerooms. Warehouse and insurance certi* 
ficates were used as collateral sccuiity for obtaining loans on stored butter, 
on which the usual rate of interest was 6 per cent. The largest quantities 
were placed in storage in May, June and July, and the largest quantities 
withdrawn between 1 September and 1 April. Usually the storerooms 
neither bonght nor sold butter. The following were found to be the usual 
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margins on “ tub '' butter when it passed directly from wholesale receiver 
to jobber, jobber to retailer, and retailer to consumer. 


Wholesaler's gross margin. *4 

Jobber's » » . i 34 

Retailer's » » . 4 


Total ... 6 


The comparative ease with which creameries have been able to con¬ 
tract for supplies and sell their butter to wholesale dealers has rendered 
the employment of expert salesmen unnecessary. Generally they have been 
well satisfied with their profits and therefore they have not felt strong¬ 
ly the necessity for co-operation, and efforts to organize them into co¬ 
operative marketing {federations have not met with much success. The 
present increasing demand for butter bearing manufacturer's brands, or 
even, in the case of Minnesota, Michigan and Icwa, State brands, and for 
butter of uniform quality consigned by carloads, suggests however that 
there is a need for co-operation among the country creameries. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST MORTALITY AMONG llVE STOCK IN 1916. 

oraiciAj; source : 

•Rapport do bureau suissb des a^urances sur les entreprises privies en matiEre 
d’assurance en Suisse en 1916 {Report of the Swiss Insurance Office on Private Insurance 
Enterprises in Switzerland m 1916) Berne, 4 0 , 1918 

Our readers know that insurance against mortality among livestock 
is in Switzerland both the object of private enterprise and a matter under¬ 
taken by cantonal funds with which, m many cantons, owners are legally 
obliged to insure their stock. We will examine the activity in 1916 of the 
private insurance societies as this appears m the official report. 

Three mutual societies, namely the MutueUe chevaline sutsse of Lau¬ 
sanne, the Badische Pferdeversickermgsanstalt G. of Karlsruhe, the Gar 
rantie federate of Paris and a stock company, the Perleh&rger Versichenmgs 
Aktien-Gesdlschaft of Perleberg (Prussia), did business m Switzerland in 
1916, as in 1915, in insurance against mortality among live stock. The two 
first-named insure only horses, the others cattle and sheep also. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the business of these four so¬ 
cieties m 1916 was satisfactory. Receipts in the form of premiums were 
about equal to those of the preceding year, while indemnities paid in the 
case of casualties slightly diminished. 

As regards the business of these societies in Switzeiland particularly, the 
influence of the war has caused a new fall in the amount of insured values. 
Ifwe also take into accountthenoticeableincreasein the valueofthe insured 
a n i m a l s, a considerable decrease in the number of heads of live stock 
insured must be deduced. It is to be presumed that it is the insurance 
of horses which has suffered most. The importation of horses has almost 
totally ceased. On the other hand it has often been possible to repair los¬ 
ses to the stock of horses only with very imperfect material, owing to the 
constant rise in market prices. Receipts in the form of Swiss premiums 
did not however decrease constantly as did the insured sums but increas¬ 
ed a little, a fact which proves chat the societies have been able to adapt 
themselves to the new circumstances of the time. We must also note that 
the indemnities paid insured persons in Switzerland lessened considerably 
as compared with those paid in the three preceding years. But this decrease 
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could not be more than apparent. If we look more closely at the causes 
of losses affecting horses we are struck by the small number of animals who 
were recognized to be unfit to go on working. It may be concluded that 
the horses must have been employed much more intensively than previously, 
a consequence of the lessened number of horses and cattle on the one hand 
and the great difficulty, due to exorbitant prices, of replacing them* Thus 
use is still made of many horses which would not have had, in normal times, 
the qualities needed for the work expected of them. It follows, none the 
less, that sooner or later indemnities will have to be paid for these animals. 

The development of the insurance of live stock in Switzerland in the 
five years from 1912 to 1916 is resumed in the following table: 


IrOSSeS 


Years 

[Insured sums 

Premiums 

Amount 

Percentage 
of premiums 




I912 .... 

16,102,975 

635.9^ 

482,211. 

75-8 

1913 • • • ■ 

17.573.550 

638,318 

541,145 

84.8 

1914 .... 

19,540,527 

608,295 

486,023 

79-9 

1915 .... 

13,282,799 

•519.364 

481,580 

92.7 

1916 .... 

12,271,538 

525,025 

399,507 

76.1 


As regards the financial results obtained by the various societies in 
1916, we will give data only as to the business affecting Switzerland. To 
allow them to be gauged we will place data referring to the four previous 
years in juxtaposition with them. 

In an article published in our issue for December 1917 we stated, in 
speaking of agricultural insurance in Switzerland in 1915, that the MutueUe 
ckevaline suisse was obliged, for the first time since it was founded in 1901, 
to apply Article i6of its by-laws and to insist that its members should pay an 
additional premium of 30 per cent. This extraordinary payment was enough 
to cover 'the excess of expenditure in 1915 which leached 57,929.10 francs. 
The year 1916 showed a far better result. The society was then able to 
remit to those of its insured who suffered losses the amount fixed by contract, 
namely 75 per cent, of the estimated value of the animal, without having 
to levy an additional premium. The insured have to assume a risk corre¬ 
sponding to the remaining 25 per cent., the society inciting its members by 
this device to see that insured horses receive proper upkeep and care. 

The field of the MutueUe chevaline is confined to Switzerland. This 
society obtained the following results from 1912 to 1916: 


Years 

Numbers 
of insured 
horses 

Insured 

sums 

Premiums 

received 

losses paid 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1912 .... 

7.377 

7,138,880. 

22b,846,30 

201,082.50 

1913 •••• 

7,644 

7.505,335 

241,129 55 

225,105.00 

1914 .... 

7.215 

7.075.S35 

240,876.75 

230,274.65 

1915 • • . 

6.853 

6,791,110 

221,605.55' 

238,148.15 

1916 .... 

6,402 

6,514 430 

250,9X4.75 

200,943.90 
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We have already explained the reason of the marked decrease in the 
number of insured horses and the less decrease of insured sums, together 
with the notable increase in receipts in the form of picmiums. It should 
however be remembered that this last item had previously suffered two 
successive diminutions. The guat improvement w hen the business of 1917 
was wound up should be attributed, in the fust place, to the increased pro¬ 
fits derived from carcases of animals. The society insists on the impoitance 
of slaughtering at the light moment, for every rime a horse dies and its 
carcase cannot be utilized an important loss is incut red. It is morcovei 
to the interest of insured persons not to delay in giving that immediate no¬ 
tice of the illness of their horses which is incumbent on them. 

Costs of administration had been falling for several years but rose 
again in 1916. If the entrance fees of insured persons be left out of ac¬ 
count, these costs formed from 1912 to 1916 the following percentages of 
prcmhiins received: 

1912 1913 1914 1914 19x6 

20.3 201 19 0 18,5 19.0 

The balance of receipts in 1916, 2,681 francs, was paid into the reserve 
fund. 

The Badische Pfcrdeversichmmgsamtalt nuf GegcnscitigkeU also ended 
the year 1917 very satisfactorily. As in the eighteen preceding years this 
society could not do without levying a supplementaty premium in the “ in¬ 
surance for members ” category. Non-membeis pay fixed premiums, sign¬ 
ing contracts especially for short-teim insurance —transport, reinsurance, 
insurance of mares carrying foals, insurance cf military hoises during ma¬ 
noeuvres, insurances of horses and cattle sent to pasturage, etc. This so¬ 
ciety also limits its engagement to indemnify for losses, repaying only 80 
per cent, of the value of an insured animal which dies by an accident, or 
70 per cmt. of that of one which has to be slaughtered or becomes quite unfit 
for the work it ought to do by the terms of the instil ancc contract. 

The most important category of this society's business is thatof insur¬ 
ance for members. Unfoitunately the place o:cupied by this insurance in 
relation to all business done is not exactly noted. It stood as 
follows at the end of each year fiom 1912 to 1916 ; 


Years 

Members 

Horses 

insured 

Sums insured 




Francs 

I912. 

14.885 

31,481 

23.584.04x 

1913. 

15.251 

2 I.Q 56 

24,336,610 

I 9 I 4 . 

14.227 

13.653 

15,381,183 

1915. 

11,196 

11,053 

14,234,183 

iqifi. 


11,027 

16,95-1.768 
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While the membership fell by 1165 and the number of horses by only 
25, the insured sums increased by 2,720,585 fiancs. Bur if the sum insured 
on 31 December 1916 be compared with that insured on 31 December 1913, 
it will be found that it does not constitute even seven tenths thereof. 

By provisions of the b>-laws this society must pay half its entiance 
fees into the reserve fund, as well as the interest on the previous year's re¬ 
serve fund and any profit which may accrue from the liquidation of losses 
in that year. In 1916 it was possible thus to pay 45,028.35 francs into the 
rcsei ve fund as against 30,413.81 francs in 1915. Further, the balance of 
receipcs amounting to 140,770 18 francs could be added, so that at the end 
of the 3 7 ear the reset ve fund reached the sum of 707,319.20 francs. The rate 
of administrative costs diminished : these costs formed from 1912 to 1916 
the following percentages of premiums received : 


2912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

19x6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 0 

*9 4 

21.2 

23.4 

20.9 

The following figures show the state of this society’s securities from 
1912 to 1916. 

Y#arfi Insured Gross Gross Percentage 

* sums premiums losses of premiums 


Francs 

Francs 

Francs 


1912. . . . 

2,768,073 

136,025 

122,584 

90.1 

1913- • • • 

2,605470 

137,385 

127,260 

92.6 

1914. . . 

2450.782 

129447 

98,562 

76.2 

1915 • • • 

2,270,044 

M 

M 

0 

100,870 

85.8 

iqif», . . . 

2,206,268 

115-138 

9^,934 

78.8 


It is seen that from 1913 onwards both insured sums and premiums re¬ 
ceived diminished The proportionate amount of premiums to losses 
slightly improved in 1916 but did not reach its level of 1914. 


The Pevlfibcrger Versichcrungs-Aktieu-Gescllschaft was until 1911 a 
society mutual in form. From the first years of its activity the insurance 
01 butchers' live stock and of the transport of live stock had a preponder¬ 
ant part in its business. These short-term insurances could be effected 
only by means of fixed premiums, and therefore the enterprise was trans¬ 
formed into a limited liability society. Thenceforward the Perleberger 
Versichenmgs-AMien-Gesellschafi undertook only insurance tor fixed pre¬ 
miums. 

In spite of the war the society's general business was satisfactory in 
19x6. The following table shows the number of insured animals and the 
amount of insured sums from 1913 to 1916: 





INSURANCE AGAINST MORTAUTY AMONG 

Nnmbecs 

riVE STOCK 

Yeats 

of insured 
animals 

Insured sums 


” 

Francs 

1913 . 

1,469.294 

378,784,142 

1914 . 

1,446,021 

377,436,166 

19*5 . 

1,168,476 

379,322,664 

1916. 

1,120,004 

594,177.576 


In spite of the constant fall in the number of insured animals, the 
amount of insured sums increased greatly in 1916. We have already no¬ 
ticed this phenomenon which is an essential result 01 the enormous increase 
in the value of the animals. 

The year 1916 closed with a profit of 219,552.88 francs as against one 
of 461,276.87 francs in 1915. After paying 106,194.35 francs into special 
reserves the society could distribute a dividend of 10 per cent, to members, 
as in the preceding year. 

The Perleberger Versichervngs-Aktien-Gesellschaft concluded no new in¬ 
surance in Switzerland in 1916. In 1913 it had begun to develop the insur¬ 
ance of butchers* live stock m this country, but it abandoned this business 
at the end of 1914, probably because the year had closed leaving its Swiss 
insurance in an unfavourable state, as follows : 


Years 

Insured 

suns 

Premiums 

paid 

fosses 

Indemnified 

— 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1913. 

1,659,800 

4,900 

5,286 

1914. 

5,297,190 

30,409 

33,348 


We have still to comment on the results obtained by the Garaniie fe¬ 
derate of Paris, a mutul society having fixed premiums and therefore unable 
to levy additional premiums. In view of its lack of share-capital and of 
reserves sufficient to form a security in unfavourable years, the indemni¬ 
ties are necessarily subject to very marked oscillations. In bad years, 
when the reserve fund accumulated in several years does not suffice to co¬ 
ver the balance of expenditure incurred in the unfortunate period, the two 
other mutual societies divide the deficit equitably among all the insured. 
The Garaniie federate follows quite another procedure, for it is not the insui- 
ed persons who have suffered losses who bought to bear the results of the 
society's ill fortune if the principle of a community of risks is 
to be observed. The Garaniie fSdSrale, moreover, limits its engage¬ 
ments in case of losses. It pays an indemnity equal at the most to 80 per 
cent of the value of the animals as this value is fixed by experts when the 
loss is incurred. Thus in every case the owner of an animal is himself 
the insurer of 20 per cent, of its value. Indemnities paid hitherto are 
in fact rather inferior to the fixed maximum of 80 per cent, than otherwise. 
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Th<i Garantie federate is divided, in so far as collection of premiums, 
payment of damages and the constitution of reserves are concerned, into 
as many independent sections as .there are countries in which it is active. 
In Franco the demages paid from 1912 to 1916 were equal to the following 
percentages of estimate cl values: 



1912 

1913 

I9I4 

1913 

1916 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Horses 

. . i-8 

72 

72 

72 

64 

Cattle . . 

. . 80 

80 

72 

72 

72 

Sheep . . . 

. . 60 

80 

72 

72 

72 


In Switzerland conditions were no better, the corresponding percen¬ 
tages being as follows: 


Horses 

Cattle 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

57- 6 

53 

50 

60 

60 

57-6 

54-4 

60 

80 

80 


Only the damages paid in cases of casualties among sheep attained the 
regular rate contracted for in 1914 and 1916. It may be inforre d that mor¬ 
tality has not risen during the war. 

The high rate of the costs of administration of this society explains 
the inadequecy oi the damages it can pay . On the whole of its business in 
1916 damages constituted 47 per cent, of the premiums received. 

The following figures show the development of the business of the 
Garantie- fed bed in Switzerland: 


Years 

Numbers 
of-insured 
animals 

Sums 

insured 

Gross 

premiums 

Gross 

damages 



Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1912. . . . 

7.166 

6,801,065 

273,100.10 

182,751.92 

1913 • • • 

6.477 

6,101,815 

254,903.25 

2x5,011.10 

1914 . . . 

5.116 

4,869,085 

207,563.00 

164,767.95 

1915 • • • 

4.23; 

4,221,645 

180,155.55 

142,561.45 

1916 . . 

3.73* 

3.550,840 

158,671.45 

107,629.65 


We would give only an incomplete idea of the present state of insurance 
against mortality among live stock in Switzerland if we did not mention 
the numerous funds which practise this insurance without being subject 
to the control of the Confederation, They exist in nearly all the cantons. 
We should recall that when a canton or an associationof owners of live stock 
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declared insurance to be compulsory within a deteimined territory, such as 
a commune, a district or a canton, the Confederation, by the terms of the 
federal law of 22 December 1893 as to the improvement of agriculture by the Con¬ 
federation, made through the medium of the cantons giants equal to those 
which the cantons themselves made to the insurance funds. Inexecutionof 
the decree of the Federal Council of 30 October 1914, as to fixing the federal 
grants in favour of insurane against mort ality among live stock, these grants 
have been limited to a fixed sum per heaa of stock. Thus the decree cited 
provides that the Confederation do not allot more than one franc per head 
of large stock and 40 centimes per goat insured. Grants of this kind have 
been made by seventeen cantons and half-cantons. The appended table, 
taken from the reports for 1917 of the Swiss Department of Public Fconomj, 
gives data as to the importance of the insurance and the amount of the 
grants of cantons. 

This table shows that in 1916 the cantons subsidized insurance against 
mortality among live stock to the total extent of 1,037,937.59 francs or 
1.21 francs per head of insured stock. The Confederation also made an 
average allotment of 0.97 francs per head of large stock and 0.36 francs per 
goat, that is altogether an average allotment of 0.95 francs per head of stock, 
and it thus incurred a total expenditure of 815,389.38 francs. 



Grants made to ii wrancc against mortality amount tioi stock in iqifi. 
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1916.I 857*700 25*060 | 3,486,930.27 I39-I4 1*037,937 59 1*21 81,538.928 

1915 . 834067 26,753 I 3 * 421*62159 127.89 I 1 , 021 , 809.31 1.23 791 * 347*10 

1914.I 916,909 28,729 I 4 274,994*35 148-80 1,104,032.34 1 40 1,004,684015 





























Part III: Credit 


UNITED STATES. * 

AGRICyi/fURAI, CREDIT AND DIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

SOURCE: 

Wight (George T): Abstract ol his lepcut on “ I/iie Insuiance Faun Mortgage In\ cstmuits m 
Wai Time ” in 1 he Economic World, New Yoik, 31 August and YSeptembu 191b 

The demand for credit which has ensued on the intensification, by* 
reason of the war, of agricultural production in the United States, has been 
satisfied from various sources —Federal Reserve Banks, local banks and 
associations, and, to a very large extent, life insurance companies. 

We have already noticed, more than once, the increasingly marked ten¬ 
dency shown by American life insurance companies to invest their available 
funds in rural mortgages instead of employing tin m, as previously, to make 
loans secured by urban mortgages. At the request of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, statistics were compiled regal dug these ir^st- 
ments down to the end of 1914 (1). The companies figuring in this compila¬ 
tion represent about 97 per cent, of the total amount of all the mortgages 
possessed by all companies of this kind in the United States. They have 
since added to the statistics more recent data covering the period from 
the end of 1914 to the end of December 1917. 

It is these recent data which we propose to examine. 

§ x. The increase or eoans secured by mortgages 

„ ON RURAE REAE STATE. 

Duringtheten years which ended with 1914 there was a veiy remark¬ 
able increase in the mortgages held on real estate by American life insur¬ 
ance companies. From constituting one fourth they 1 * came to constitute 
one third of these companies' total assets. 

In 1904 their amount was $670,000,000 ; in 1914ft was $1,700,000,000: 
in other words it increased by more than 150 per cent. The mortgage 
loans constituted 27 per cent, of all assets in 1904, 34 y z per cent, in 1914. 
In 1916 they amounted to $190,000,000, but there had been a very slight 
decrease of their ratio to total assets. 

The farm mortgage loans amounted in 1914 to $655,000,000 or to 39 
per cent, of all mortgage loans held by American life insurance companies. 
This was 38 per cent, of all farm mortgage loans repoited by the United 


(1) See our issue tor August 1916, page 47. 
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States census of 1910 and $100,000,000 more than the total amount of the 
faim mortgage loans credited to all banks and ti ust companies by theConp- 
troller of the Cuirency in 1914 

The data for the yeais fiom 1914 to 1917 were contributed by 165 Ame¬ 
rican companies owning moie than 97 % per cent, of all outstanding life 
insurance moitgages AH but six oi these companies distiibntcd thtse 
investments among States m their repoits. Dunng 1915 and 1916 the com- 
paniesincreasedtheirfaimmortgagc?fcbyfrom $665,000,000to $845,000,000 
in round figures, a net increase of $190,000,000. The rate of this increase 
was 29per cent., the late of the increase of all assets of life insurance com¬ 
panies in the same two years being 12 per cent. Thus the investments of life 
insurance companies in farm mortgage loans have recently increased at 
a rate two and a half times that of the increase of their general assets. In 
the same peiiod the money lent on mortgages on real estate other than faim 
property was reduced by 2 per cent, or $20,000,000, 

The tendency to invest in agriculture certainly existed before the out¬ 
break of the European war, but the statistics we are analysing make clear 
that this tendency was considerably accentuated in 1915 and 1916. If this 
accentuation has continued, mortgage loans in farm property must now 
constitute more than half total mortgage loans of life insurance companies. 

The following table shows that in the nine first months of 1917 the 
amount of farm mortgages reached $200,000,000. 

§ 2. Distribution oe mortgage: loans by states 

The distribution of the farm moitgage loans among the various States 
is interesting as showing the connection between facilities for ciedit and the 
development of agriculture. Accoi ding tc the table we repioduce the com¬ 
panies considered had at the end of 1916 outstanding loans in nineteen 
States amounting to more than $5,000,000 If North Dakota be excepted, 
it is found that the amount of loans increased m all these States between 
1914 and 1916. In four States which do not figure among these — Alabama, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Wisconsin — the increase is found to # be one 
of more than a million dollars. 

The great agricultural distiiets aie natuially those which attracted the 
larger part of investments in luial mortgages in 1915 and 1916. The 
States of the N'uth West led — $86,000,000 or an increase of 30 per cent.; 
those of the South West came rn-xt — $46,000,000 or an inciease of nearly 
25 per cent. There followed the North Central States — $19,000,000 or 
an increase of 16.8 pel cent,; the States of the Gulf and Mississipi Valley 
— $11,000,000 or an increase of 54 per cent., that is the largest proportio¬ 
nate increase ; and the South Atlantic States — $9,800,000 or an increase 
of 48 per cent. Thus the largest sums were invested in the North West 
and South West, while the increase was most marked south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississipi. 

More than 95 per cent, of the total amount of farm mortgage loans of 
the kind we ar * considering, nearly 95 per cent, of their increase in 1915 and 
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Mortgage Loans on Farm Property by 159 American Life Insurance Companies 



Outstanding 

Increase 

Loans made 
from 

States 

loans on 


1 January 

— 

31 Decern. 1916 

since 19x4 

to 

30 Septem. 1917 


$ 

$ 

$ 

1. Iowa. 

iy 5 ,? 84 ,;, 4 i 

56,271,420 

91 , 152,392 

2. Missouri . 

73, <28,633 

15,121,833 

16,581,104 

3. Kansas. 

70,043,115 

9,647,667 

13,291.741 

4. Nebraska . ,. 

65,602,706 

3,212,313 

12,595-164 

5. Indiana,.•. 

56,600,179 

9,586,031 

9,900,419 

6. Illinois. 

55 , 142,033 

5,200,274 

10,661,114 

7 - Texas .. 

49,242,811 

16,999,955 

12,514,803 

8. Minnesota. 

43,700,060 

9,718,767 

12,688,443 

9. South Dakota. 

41 , 067,023 

14,116,246 

11,154,806 

10. Oklahoma . 

31 , 037,632 

2,981,324 

5,078,503 

zz. Ohio. 

19 , 534,143 

2,945,206 

4,545,799 

12. Georgia. 

19,389,192 

4,560,869 

2,928,026 

13. North Dakota.. 

18,452,915 

310,057 

3,730,002 

14. Tennessee. 

13 , 701,757 

4,315,742 

3,006,489 

15. California. 

12,870,435 

4,134,180 

2,178,061 

16. Kentucky. 

10 , 049,151 

3 , 76^,159 

2 , 49 °,’ 7 i 

17. South Carolina . . . 

5 , 969,347 

2 , 591,770 

1 , 213,773 

x8. Montana. 

5,506,916 

2,606,458 

1,502,530 

19. Arkansas. 

5 , 429,700 

1,588,095 

1,082,433 

20. Idaho. 

3,660,748 

906,494 

875,020 

21. Alabama. 

3,603,149 

2,500,836 

1 , 590,093 

22. Mississippi . 

3,387,415 

667,591 

1,566,229 

23. Washington. 

3,295,898 

904,117 

978,989 

24. North Carolina. 

3,363,953 

1,788,943 

1,045,882 

25. Wisconsin. 

3,011,853 

• 1,008,108 

987,207 

26. Colorado. 

2,538,159 

— 407,157 

317,450 

27. Oregon. 

2,261,730 

1 , 153 , 8 x 8 

936,989 

28. Michigan. 

2,145,059 

892,935 

647,978 

29. New Mexico. 

1,760,056 

454,014 

453.920 

30. Utah. 

1,692,674 

500,072 

299,878 

31. Louisiana. 

1.521,514 

553,547 

151,904 

32. Virginia.. . . . 

1,197,997 

142,012 

344,055 

33. Maryland. 

601,323 

178,323 

52,500 

34. Arizona . 

543,912 

136,310 

20,000 

35 Wyoming. 

381,462 

139,515 

29,400 

36. Florida ... . . 

350,454 

284,450 

165,350 

37 Penny si vania . 

180,725 

~ 150,431 

73,750 

38 New York .. 

180,268 

160,318 

35,900 

39. New Jmsey . 

111,165 

94,200 

— 

40. West Virginia. 

74,685 

33,778 

73,000 

41. Delaware. 

55,350 

10,250 

i6 f ooo 

42. Maine. 

47,400 

41,450 

— 

43. Massachusetts. 

11,500 

1,400 

1,000 

44. Vermont. 

10,250 

— 3,525 

—- 

45. District of Columbia. . • • 

8,000 

8,000 

— 

46. Connecticut. 

7,000 

— 68,000 

* 7,500 

47. Nevada.. 

48. New Hampshire. 

49. Rhode Island. 

5,000 

— 6,500 

130,000 

Total . . . 

$ 828,568,867 

$ 181,607,^82 

9 199,121,367 
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1916, and 94 per cent, of the new loans made in the first nine months of 1917 
are to be ascribed to States which comprise 50 per cent, of the area, 47 per 
cent, of the population and 48.8 per cent, of the wealth of the country, accord¬ 
ing to the estimates of the United States Census Bureau. This makes clear 
the importance of the credit which life insurance companies furnish to agri¬ 
culture; and points to the conclusion that if circumstances due to the war 
demand a further increase of agricultural production an important share 
of the extra credit needed will be contributed by these companies. 

If we goon to consider the figures showing the average annual produc¬ 
tion from 1913 to 1917 of the six principal crops of the country, that is 
wheat, maize, oats, rye, rice and potatoes, we find that the nineteen States 
which lead the list and receive the bulk of the loans furnish about 75 per 
cent, of the total amounts of these crops. Moreover, according to the 
Agricultural Year Boob, these nineteen States supply about 80 per cent, of 
the country’s butchers’ meat — beef, pork and mutton. Thus the life in¬ 
surance companies have placed about 95 per cent, of their faim mortgage 
loans in the States which furnish about three quarters of the country’s food 
supply. 


§ 3. Rate oe interest on mortgage eoans. 

The companies which supplied data as to their mortgage business gave 
information as to the average rate of interest they charged on about 75 per 
cent, of the loans outstanding at the end of 1916 and about 50 per cent, of 
the new loans made in 1917. 

From 1914 to 1916 the average rate of interest charged on faim mort¬ 
gage loans rose slightly throughout the country, namely from 5.55 to 5.63 
per cent.; but the average rate charged on the $200,000,000 worth of loans 
made in the first nine months of 1917 fell to 5.52 per cent. The average for 
the whole year was however probably slightly higher, for the interest on 
money rose in the last quarter of the year, as is shown by the fact that in 
1917 the Federal Farm Loan Board fixed the rate of interest on its transac¬ 
tions at 5 y 2 per cent. 

We should note, finally, that in fourteen States, which absorbed at the 
end of 1916 more than 70 per cent, of the total amount of the farm mortgage 
loans of life insurance companies, the average rate of interest was 5 % per 
cent, or even less. As for the loans of 1917, the rate of interest on them up 
to 30 September was in the twelve States in which theii majority was plac- 
ed 5 y 2 per cent, or less. 


, To sum up: the employment by life insurance companies of their avail¬ 
able funds in the interests of agricultural development seems to be well 
fitted to meet the needs of increased cultivation, and seems to be made on 
.moderate principles very like those observed by the federal institutions 
affording agricultural credit. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL CREDIT BRANCH OF THE BANK 
OF SICILY IN 1917. 


SOURCE: 

Consiglio generale del Banco di Sicilia Session*: ordinary del h>iS Rendiconio 

E E3LANCIO CONSULTIVO SUL SERVIZIO DLL CREDITO AGRARIO ESLRCIZIO 1017 (General 

Comal of the Bank of Sicily Oidina,y meeting of iqi8 Comprehen^ne repoit and 

Bilance-ShM of the Dopattnwil of A git cultural Cicdit in 1917) 

In a previous article (1) we examined the work accomplished in 1917 
in the field of agricultural ciedit by the Savings-Bank of the Bank of 
Naples, which, as we saw, invested in business of this kind the sum of 
30,983,679 liras, made up as regarded 10,728,576 liras of the deposits and 
capital of the provincial funds of agricultural credit which the Savings- 
Bank administered, and contributed by the State as regarded 20,255,103 
liras. In Sicily however the affording of agricultural credit is entilasted to 
a special branch of the Bank of Sicily, which, like the Savings-Bank of the 
Bank of Naples and the other institutions of agricultural credit created by 
special laws, affords credit of this kind by means of intermediary bodies and 
in accordance with the fundamental principles of Italian legislation in 
this matter, giving direct aid to agriculturists onl3 T in exceptional cases. 
We will treat separately the two questions of the development reached 
by these distributing agencies of credit, and Jbe business which, ac¬ 
cording to its last report, this department accomplished in 1917. 

§ 1. Exceptional provisions regarding agricultural credit. 

The reader will remember that during 1917 there were varius except- 
tional provisions for piomotig an intensified cultivation of foodstuffs. 
Among them those included in the lieutenancy decree of 10 May 1917, 
No. 788, and regarding agricultural credit deserve special mention. By this 
decree, the provisions of wdiich have force until the end of the year in which 
peace is proclaimed, institutions of agricultural credit were authorized, 
independently of the regulations established by their by-laws and rults, 
to grant loans for the cultivation of corn, other cereals, vegetables and edible 
tubers, in each case in a measure and for a period proportionate to the ex¬ 
tent and intensity of cultivation and the length of the period of growth. 
To secure loans of this kind a legal and unlimited lien on the several crops 
which the loans contribute to produce is granted, and is extended to cover 


(r) Sec our issue for last September, page 727 
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all crops of the farm in question, both growing crops and crops harvested 
during the year, as well as the supplies existing in appurtenant dwelling- 
houses and other buildings and produced on the faim. This lien conies in 
order of preced ence immediately after that sc curing legal costs in accoi dance 
with Article i959of the Italian Civil Code, and it accrues of right to the lend¬ 
ing institution in consequence of the mere fact of a loan in cash or kind, be¬ 
coming the liability of the person who owns, cultivates or manages the land 
in question in the year in which such loan matures. 

The same decree further lays down that the penalties established by 
Article 203 of the Penal Code shall be incurred not only by a debtor who 
depreciates or withdraws property subject to the lien or a debtor who di¬ 
verts from their rightful objects the sums lent, but also by a debtor who in 
case of a requisition does not declare his debt to the institution of credit to 
the authority ordering the requisition. Where such a declaration is made 
the requisitioning authority must immediately communicate it to the lend¬ 
ing institution, to which the price of the requisitioned products will be due 
in so far as is necessary to cover the amount of the loan/All documents re¬ 
lative to the loans made in accordance with these rules are exempted from 
all registration and stamp duty and are liable to only half the usual duties on 
the legal and exchange transactions to which they may give rise. 

As we had occasion to remark in one of our articles on agricultural 
credit in Italy (1) the importance of these measures lies in the fact that they 
have notably strengthened the securities held by the lending institutions, 
and have appropriately given to agricultural credit the character of land 
rather than personal credit, tracing out for it a new path on which it may 
hope to attain good results and on which it should indubitably develop 
and consolidate its activities. 

Having premised these statements, we will at once pass to an examina¬ 
tion of the growth in Sicily in 1917 of the institutions distributing agricul¬ 
tural credit and the intermediary institutions. 


§ 2. The intermediary bodies. 

In 1917 the work of the agricultural credit branch of the Bank of Si¬ 
cily was, as it affected the intermediary bodies, chiefly one of improving 
and strengthening rather than extending the existing organization. This 
explains why in this year only three new bodies were enter* d on the list of 
intermediary bodies while eight were eliminated thence, the total number 
of accredited institutions being therefore reduced from 324 on 31 December 
1916 to 319 on 31 December 1917* Of these institutions as many as 299 had 
the form of co-operative societies, namely 262 nominally collective, 34 li¬ 
mited liability and 3 joint-stock societies, while 20 had the foim of bodies 
existing for moral purposes. The data for the preceding year shew that 
there has been a constant increase of the nominally collective societies, wht- 


(1) See our issue for December 1917. 
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ther their liability be limited or unlimited. Their number rose from 33 in 
1907 to 262 in 1917 and they have given a valuable contribution to the 
spread of agricultural credit in Sicily. 

Classified according to their kind, the institutions accudited as sta¬ 
ted were the following: 

Agricultural co-operative societies of labour and 


pioduction . 130 

. . « « , , ( Ordinary societies .... 82 

Agricultural funds j n 

( Societies having moral aims 8 

Rural funds. 47 

Agricultural consortia. 17 

Agricultural banks. 13 

Monti frumentari . 11 

Agricultural associations. 7 

Popular banks .. 4 


319 

It should be noted that in 1917 the number of inteimediaiy bodies 
undertaking the collective leasing oj lands , that characteristic form of Ita¬ 
lian agricultural co-operation to which we devoted articles in our issues 
for May and August of this year, increased from 37 to 40. 

The 319 intermediary bodies included on the 31st ot last December 
44,803 members ; their own capital amounted to 3,035,745 liras, and the 
capital of their members, for which there was unlimited liability, to 
214,072,345 liras. Owing to the plentitude of money in the countiy di¬ 
stricts the deposits received by these institutions incieased ficm 8,205,838 
liras on 31 Decmber 1916 to 15,283,341 liras on 31 December 1917; and at 
the same time the amount of the securities they held increased from 
54 8 3 >ooi to 9,148,426 liras. 

The total credit granted by the department to inteimediaiy institutions 
reached the sum of 15,178,000 liras on 31 December 1916 and 15,728,000 
liras during 1917. This increase was due to the larger credit granted, either 
because of the greater cost of material and labour, or in order to enable the 
intermediary^bodiesto receive with sufficient libciality the requests for aid 
in the cultivation of foodstuffs. The amount of the credits granted as 
stated equalled slightly more than one fourteenth of the total value of the 
security supplicdby the inteimediaiy bodies by means of their own capital 
and the capital for which their members had unlimited liability. 

It is also inteiesting to note the geographical distribution in the island 
of the agencies of agricultural credit, taking as basis the nimber of accre- 1 
dited bodies in the various communes. The following figures result: 
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Number of communes 
in the district 

Number ot accredited 
institutions 

Palermo. 

... 76 

5 j 

Messina. 

... 97 

28 

Catania. 

... 50 

26 

Caltagirone . . . 

• • 13 

25 

Girgenti. 

... 41 

63 

Trapani ... 

. . 20 

47 

Syracuse . 

... 32 

30 

Caltanissetta . . . . 

... 28 

47 


357 

319 


Of the 188 communes among which, according to the preceding data, 
the 319 intermediary bodies for which agricultural credit accounts had 
been opened were distributed at the aforesaid date, 108 had only one 
intermediary body each, 53 two of them, and 18 three of them, while six 
had four, one seven and one twelve. 

As has been noted, the agricultural credit branch followed in the year 
under review the principle of limiting to the minimum all propaganda work 
for further extending its scope, and devoted the greater part of its activity 
to an improvement of the working of the bodies previously admitted. With 
this object 81 inspections were undertaken and yielded as a rule good 
results. 


§ 3. The business accomplished in 1917. 


The transactions of the department in 1917, on its own behalf and 
on behalf of the provincial funds of agricultural credit which it ad¬ 
ministers, numbered 15,775 and covered 7,255,633 liras. The following 
able gives the data as to the activities of the department in the eleven 
years of its existence: 









With intermediate bodies With individuals 
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From this table it appears that the transactions accomplished in 1917 
suffered, as compared with the previous year, a diminution of 8,800 in their 
number and 597,447 liras in their total amount. This reduction of agricul¬ 
tural credit business was solely due to the abundance of money in the coun¬ 
try districts and was strictly related to the contemporaneous increase we 
have already noticed in the amount of the deposits of the intermediary 
bodies. 

Of the total number of exchanges effected in 1917, 15,682 for 7,226,933 
liras were discounts with the funds of the provincial funds; and 93 for 28,700 
were made out of the department’s own resources, which also enabled two 
deductions amounting to 48,000 liras from current mortgage accounts 
opened in 19x6. 

The loans made in 1917 were distributed according to their objects 
in three groups: 1) for seeds, manures, fertilizers, cultivation and harvest 
* 5 . 49 ° loans for 5.565*834 liras ; 2) for machines, implements and live and 
other stock 134 loans for 163,350 liras ; 3) for direct discounts to interme¬ 
diary bodies 151 loans for 1,526,449 liras. Of the loans of the third group 
105 for 1,270,344 liras were granted to enable collective purchases; and 22 
for 157.074 liras to allow the payment of the rents of rural lands, etc. Loans 
for collective purchasing show an increase of 525,876 liras since the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The loans made in 19x7 are distributed as follows in accordance with 
the status of the borrowers: 




(a) These were also 151 discounts for 1,526,449.40 liras made to bodies directly for vanous objects. 
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The following figures show the extent to which the various piovinces 
paiticipated in the total credit granted by the department on its own 
behalf and on behalf of the provincial funds in the form of exchanges, 
excluding the current mortgage accounts to which we have alluded: 


Province 


Amount 

Girgenti. 


1,461,085 liras 

Palermo. 


1 , 319.517 » 

Syracuse. 


927,898 » 

Trapani , . . . .. . . 

. *• 

844,540 t 

Caltagirone . . 

. 

830,173 » 

Caltaniss jtta . . 


773,885 » 

Catania . . . 


59 M 59 » ' 

Messina. 


506,076 » 


7, 2 55,633 liras 


The rate of interest applied by the branch to all its discounting and 
rediscounting business was invariably maintained at 4 % per cent. 
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OFFICIAL source: 

NEW ZEALAND OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK, 1914 and 1917 

In our last issue we published a detailed study of land settlement in 
New Zealand. The progress achieved in this spheie, as shown by the data 
and figures we gave, is largely due to the facilities the State has piovided 
for credit enabling the occupation and utilization of lands and the esta¬ 
blishment of settleis and workers on their lots. 

§ 1. The system of making advances to settiers. 

The Advances to Settlers Office was established by an Act passed in 
1894, An administrative officer called Superintendent was appointed 
early in the following year and a board set up to advise and confer with 
him. Advances can be made only witn the consent of this board. 

The capital fund was limited to £3,000,000. The minimum advance 
was fixed at £25 and the maximum at £2,500, repayable in thirty-six and 
a half years by half-yearly instalments of 3 per cent, of the sum bor¬ 
rowed, 4 

The legislation has been amended at various times and is now embodied 
in the State Advances Act, 1913, whifch authorizes the borrowing of money 
for the purpose of lending it to settlers, workers and local authorities. 
For advances to settlers £1,500,000 may be borrowed each year, for those 
to workers £750,000, for those to local authorities £1,000,000. 

Money is advanced to settlers on first mortgages of land and im¬ 
provements, held by eighteen specified forms of tenure. When leasehold 
crown land forms the security for a desired advance, the applicant must, 
before he despatches bis application, send notice thereof to the Commis¬ 
sioner of Crown Lands for the ’district in which the land is situated, in 
order that the Commissioner may at once supply the Superintendent with 
a report on the land. 

Loans can be granted on all freeholds up to three fifths of their value, 
or up to two thirds thereof in the case of first class agricultural land ; 
and on leaseholds up to three fifths of the value of the interest of the lessee. 

On securities classified as first-class loans may be granted for a term of 
thirty-six and a half years, on second-class securities for thirty years, and 
on third-class securities for twenty years. The classifying of securities 
rests solely with the Board of the office. 
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When an advance is required for the purpose of erecting a building, 
thd amount of the loan granted by the Board may either be paid over in 
one sum when the building is completed, or, if the applicant desire, advanc¬ 
ed in progressive instalments paid from time to time as erection proceeds. 
An inspection and icpoit must be made by an officer of the Valuation De¬ 
partment, before any instalments of the loan are paid. 

No loan of less than £25 or more than.£2,000 can be granted. Appli¬ 
cations for loans not exceeding £500 have priority over applications for 
larger sums. If the applicant have already obtained an advance under the 
Act and wish to obtain a further advance, on the same or another security, 
he must not % apply for a sum which would bring his total advance up to 
more than £2,000. The seemity he offers must consist of one or more 
holdings, held as specified, and must be of the necessary value. If the 
security be leasehold there must have been regular compliance with all 
covenants and conditions of the lease, including the payment of rent. 

All applications must be accompanied by a valuation fee which varies 
from 10$. 6 d. in the case of advances not exceeding £100 to £2. 2s. in that 
of advances of from £550 to £2,000 in amount. 

Mortgages are redeemable by half-yearly payments of principal and. 
interest combined. They may also be wholly extinguished at any time. 
Further, the mortgager may from time to time pay to the Superintendent, 
in addition to the half-yearly payments, sums of £5 or a multiple thereof 
which may be employed, at the <Jp±e at which the next instalment is due, 
to pay half-yearly instalments, as they fall due, until the deposit is ex¬ 
hausted, or to pay as many half-yearly instalments of principal as they 
will cover, the corresponding interest not being charged as far as such 
instalments are concerned. The mortgager can thus reduce the term of 
the loan. When at least one tenth of a loanhas beeq repaid by half-yearly 
or anticipated instalments he may, with the consent of the Superintendent, 
readjust the loan by treating the balance of principal then unpaid as a 
fresh loan duly granted for a fresh term. This is however only allowed 
if such balance‘amount to at least £100. Under the new arrangement the 
mortgager does not pay interest on the original loan but only on such 
balance. 

Reports on the securities are made by valuers of the Government Uand 
Valuation Department. With the corresponding valuations, which appear 
in the district valuation rolls and are prepared in accordance with the Va¬ 
luation of Land Act 1908, and with reports, in the case of crown leaseholds, 
from the Commissioner of Crown lands, they are considered by the General 
Board. Board meetings are held weekly or as occasion requires. The 
Superintendent is bound by the resolutions of the Board. 

Mortgages may pay instalments and interest to the credit of the 
Superintendent at any money-order office, free of all costs for remitting 
the money to Wellington. Advances are also made through the Post 
Office. 

From 1884 until 13 March 1917,61,097 applications for loans amount¬ 
ing to £24,913,493 were received- The Board authorized the lending of 
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£17,358,830 to 46,954 applicants. The following table shows the business 
done from 1907 to 1917. 


Advances to settlers 1907-1917. 


Year 

Applications received 

toans authorized | 

Amount 

Amount 

ending 

31 March 

1 

Number | 

• 

Amount 

£ 

Number 

l 

Amount 

£ 

advanced 

£ 

repaid 

£ 

1908 

3.183 

1,668,135 

2,95 5 

I 355,450 

1 

1,197,416 

568,655 

1909 

4.471 1 

2.050,252 

3,078 1 

i 202,995 

1,493.836 

559,163 

1910 * 


I, 539 ,I 5 <> 

3,201 

1,038,3401 

1,095,120 

545,528 

1911 

4,957 

2,122,749 

3,5711 

1,282,880 

1,204,310 

726,714 

1912 

5,355 | 

2,593,084 

4 610 | 

2,191,300 

2,174,0851 

1,018,286 

1913 

3.187 

1,164.2251 

2,114 ! 

749,590 1 

850,3001 

693.511 

1914' 

3.604 

1,400,248 

2,390 1 

878,8551 

973,005 

700,253 

1915 

3.870 

1 1,826,205 

2,100 

749,0401 

997,0401 

737.477 

1916 

2,507 

982,800 

2,022 | 

746,630 ( 

8U.555 

713,177 

1917 . 

1,619 

660,975 

1,412 

515,270 

1 

588,055 

j. 

643,751 

Totals to 




I 



3iHarch 1917 

61,097 

24.913,493 

46,954 j 

17,358,830 1 

16,945,0101 

8,909,196 


Not all the advances to settleis are made by the Advances to Settlers. 
Branch of the State Advances Office. Part of the business shown in this 
table was done by the Public Debt Sinking Funds Branch and the Advances 
Office Sinking Fund Branch. The advances to settleis authorized by these 
thi ee branches in 1916-17 were as follows: 


Branch. 

Advance authorized 


Advances, to Scttkis. 

Numbei 

1,125 

Amount 

358,730 

Public Debt Sinking Funds. 

— 


Advances Office Sinking Fund .... 

287 

156 540 

• 

I4I2 

515,270 

The following are details as to the business of the Advances to Settleis 

Branch only: 

Number 

Amount 

Loans not exceeding £500. 

Q 2 I 

29^,735 

» exceeding £500 but not exceeding £1,000 

122 

85,850 

» exceeding £1,000 but not exceeding £2,000 

2 Q 

-13,270 

Total . . . 

1,072 

428,855 
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.These loans were secured by laud of the following categories: 



Number 
of advances 

Amount 

advanced 

Freehold. 

649 

242,435 

leasehold. .. 

418 

182,990 

Freehold and leasehold combined. 

5 

3,430 

Total . . . 

*1,072 

428,855 

Outstanding advances on 31 March 1917 were as follows : 



Number 

Amount 

Loans not exceeding £ 500. 

15.081 

3,228,155 

» exceeding £ 500, but not exceeding £ 1,000 

3.123 

2,218,225 

» exceeding £ 1,000, but not exceeding £ 2,000 

1,322 

1,819,168 

» exceeding £ 2,000 but not exceeding* £ 3,000 

193 

489,575 

. Total . . . 

% 

19.719 

7,755,123 

These outstanding advances were secured by 

land of the 

following 

categories: 

Number 
ofadvances 

Amount 

Freehold. 

12,066 

5.510,507 

Leasehold. 

7 . 37 « 

2,045,963 

Freehold and leasehold combined. 

275 

178,653 

Total . . . 

19.719 

7,755,123 


Iti 1916-17 the average sum advanced on a freehold was £458, the aver¬ 
age advanced on a leasehold £277 and the average advanced on a mixed 
freehold and leasehold £650. For 1915-16 the corresponding averages were 
£465. £284 and £ 604, respectively. 

• 

§ 2. Advances for building workers’ houses. 

The Superintendent of the State Advances Office is authorized to lend 
money for the purpose of buying or building a dwelling to any person em¬ 
ployed on manual or clerical work whose income does not exceed £200 a 
year and who does not own any land other than the allotment on which it 
is proposed to build. The sum advanced must not exceed £450 and must 
not exceed the value of the house about to be built. It is secured by a 
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mortgage on the whole property. The interest is payable half-yearly 
together with an instalment of the principal, which is thus fully repaid m 
thirty-six and a half years, thirty years or twenty years, as the case may be, 
when the mortgage is released. A valuation fee of 7s. 6 d. must accompany 
each application for a loan of this kind. No loan of this kind will be grant¬ 
ed to anyone who is not going to reside permanently on the land which is 
the security. Anyone desirous of receiving such an advance can apply for 
it in writing on a special form which can be obtained from any postmaster 
in the Dominion. The Department supplies applicants with plans and 
specifications free of charge. The cost of the buildirgs varies with their 
size from £120 to £640. A building of a type costing £300 more than the 
maximum authorized loan is thus included for the benefit of workers who 
wish to spend their savings on the erection of a better house than that 
which the loan could provide. 

The total sum thus advanced to workers up to 31 March 1917 was 
£ 3 > 347 > 395 * In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 734 applications 
were received for loans aggregating £266,740. The advances granted in 
the year numbered 605 and amounted altogether to £214,965. They were 
secured by freehold and leasehold land as follows: 

by freehold land 594 loans amounting to £ 212,310 
» leasehold land 11 » » » 2,655 

Total ... 605 » * » j) £ 214,965 

The total amount advanced up to the end of the financial year w r as 
£3»347*395* and. the net amount of the advances then outstanding was 
£2,650,4x9. This latter sum was secured as follows : 

by freehold land 8,902 outstanding loans amounting to £ 2,542,115 

» leasehold land 569 » » » » 108,304 

- » « - * 

Total. . . 9,471 » » » » £ 2,650,419 

The Worker's Dwellings Act, 1905, provides for the erection by the 
State of workers' dwellings on crown or settlement lands reserved for that 
purpose. A worker is defined as a landless person whose income does not 
exceed £175 a year. The most recent amendment of the Act fixed the 
maximum value of such a worker's dwelling at £750. It can be erected on 
a rural allotment of about five acres, the land having a maximum unim¬ 
proved value of £250: this allows £500 for the cost of building. Dwellings 
can be let by the week or month for a rent equal to 6 per cent, of the capital 
value, plus rates and insurance, or on a lease of twenty-one years with a 
right of renewal. A worker can acquire the freehold by paying weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly instalments for a period of twenty-five and a half 
years. The instalments are equal to 7 per cent, of the capital value, 5 per ' 
cent, being interest and 2 per cent, going towards the payment of the prin- 
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cipal. In the case of a stone or brick house the period for repayment is 
extended to thirty-six and a half years. 

On 31 March 1917, 630 houses had been erected under this Act. 


§ 3. I/AND SETTLEMENT BY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

* 

By the Discharged Soldieis Settlement Act, 1915, discharged soldiers 
are helped to become fanners in that they are enabled to hold land by 
ordinary and by special tenures. 

Tenures of the former kind are provided specially for hale or slightly 
wounded men. The area set apart by proclamation of the Governor Ge¬ 
neral for settlement by discharged soldiers can be subjected to ordinary 
tenure : that is to say land within it can be held in return for a payment 
in cash. An obligation to reside on such land and a right to purchase it 
pass to the holder. 

Land held by special tenures can be sold or let to men who have lost 
an arm or leg or have otherwise been seriously wounded, but are still able 
to earn a living by fruit growing, dairy or poultry farming, etc. The Land 
Boards are responsible for seeing that these men obtain satisfactory lots 
of land on the requisite terms. The State gives financial aid until the 
land begins to bear, and makes loans to enable enclosure, clearing, drain¬ 
age, building and the purchase of live stock and implements. These loans 
are secured by a crown mortgage on the lands. No transfer of right in 
land acquired under this Act may be made for ten years without the con¬ 
sent of the Land Board and the approval of the Minister of Lands. 

An amendment of 1916 extended the sccpe of the Act to include 
discharged soldiers who are the lessees or licensees of land administered 
by a Land Board but not acquired tinder the Discharged Soldieis 
Settlement Act. 

On 31 March 1917, 337,96a: acres of land had been set apart by pro¬ 
clamation for settlement by discharged soldiers, 204,379 acres King 
under special and 133,582 acres under ordinary tenures. 

In the year which ended on 31 March 1917, 522 applications were re¬ 
ceived under this Act. In all 31Q allotments, aggregating 143,524 acres, 
were made. 

In virtue moreover of a clause in the Land Laws Amendment Act, which 
authorizes members of the New Zealand Expeditionary* Force to apply 
for land by proxy, 40 soldiers obtained in 1916-17 a total concession of 
142,566 acres. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO CREDIT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

ADVANCES AND GRANTS TO AGRICULTURISTS WHO HAVE SUFFERED BY 
THE WAR 

In a circular dated 21 October 1918 and appearing in the Journal 
Officiel of 3 November, SI. Lebiun, Slmister of the Blockade and of the 
Liberated Districts, intimates what are the new provisions as to the 
special system by which advances are made to form woiking capital for 
farmers who resume tenure of their old farms in the liberated districts. 
The circular contains the following rules : 

The special system established for persons who have suffered loss in 
the liberated districts will be applied henceforward only in cases of the re¬ 
sumption of farms by T their former farmers or persons holding these farmers’ 
rights, that is to say it will be applied in order that these faims may be 
reconstituted by their evacuate downers or farmeis who wish to re-establish 
themselves on their former lands in order to resume cultivation of them. 

The law of 4 May 1918 (1) will be applied in all other cases, that is to 
say in all cases of the resumption by persons other than their foimer far¬ 
mers of abandoned lands or lands held to have been abandonc d. It will be 
applied in particular in a case to which qualification for advances for woik¬ 
ing capital previotisly attached, namely that in which a fanner who has 
suffered by the war finds that his own holding is wholly or partially incap¬ 
able of bein^ cultivated in existing circumktancts, and wishes to take an¬ 
other farm or other pieces of land in any part of the district, either near 
or far from his former farm. 

The instructions with regard to a special system of advancing working 
capital contemplate a maximum advance of 400 francs a*hectare, irrespec¬ 
tively of the advances in kind, that is of implements, live stock, seed, etc., 
which the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction may make, and without 
prejudice to another rule which established that the total sum of advances 
and credits allotted on any pretext may not, on principle, exceed half the 
approximate value of the loss which has been suffered. The necessity to 
raise these bases of allotments and to fix them in accordance with the ma¬ 
xima regularly determined by the law of 4 May 1918 has been recognized, 
for they were fixed when no other indication, different in foim, had yet been 
given as to the amount of the costs recognized to be necessarily incuired in 
order to bring lands under cultivation. It is however only in special cases 
in which a necessity has been duly ascertained, as stated above, that the 


(1) See our issue for September 1918, p. 739. 
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advances ma> exceed a maximum of 1,000 francs and approximate to one 
of 2,000 francs. 

Advances in kind and cash are made by the Departmental Commis¬ 
sions associated with the prefects. 

We should also notice a decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 23 
October 1918 which establishes the conditions on which the apparatus 
for mechanical cultivation may be ceded to agriculturists who have been 
victims of the war. The following is the text of the decree : 

“ Article 1. — The Office of Agricultural Reconstruction of the depart¬ 
ments which have suffered by the invasion may receive grants out of the 
budget of the Ministry of-Agriculture for the apparatus of mechanical cul-* 
tivation which this office has ceded to farmers who have suffered b} the 
war. 

" Article 2. — Grants not exceeding 50 per cent, of the price of the 
tractors and ploughs will be made as these machines are ceded. 

“ Article 3. - Applications for grants will be sent to the Ministry 
of Agriculture by the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction. They will 
be accompanied by the following documents : 

(1) a certificate of the Office of Agricultural Reconstruction testi¬ 
fying that the farmers to whom the machines have been granted, have suf¬ 
fered loss by the w r ar ; 

(2) an invoice showing the price of the machines and showing that at 
least half such price has been paid by the grantees, in cash or by an appro¬ 
priation out of indemnities for war losses ; 

(3) an undertaking by the grantees that the} will inthree years sow 
in wheat and other grain the minimum area determined in the resolution 
making the grant to them 

% This is the first time that provision has been made for giants to agri¬ 
culturists directly and not to syndicates exclusively. The eailier system 
was explained as follows, a few weeks earlier, in the answer to a written 
question 23,815 in the Journal Oijiciel of 29 vSeptember 1918 : 

"The appropriation of grants to the purchase of apparatus intended 
for mechanical cultivation is related by the decree of 8 October 1917. 
According to the provisions of this decree grants are made only to the de¬ 
partments, communes and agricultural groupings comprising at .least seven 
farmers which acquire farmin 0 tractors foi the common use of the persons 
within their competence or their members. The amount of the grant is 
50 per cent, of the price of the machines (tractors and ploughs), if a set of at 
least five tractors or a steam or an electric plough be in question. Other¬ 
wise, that is to say when there is a purchase of from one to four farming, 
tractors only, the grant may not exceed a fourth or a third of the price of 
the machinery, according to whether the applicant for it has recourse to 
agricultural credit or not, in conformity with the law of 29 December 1906. 
These maxima may always be raised, respectively to the third or the half * 
of the price of the machinery, for districts which have suffered by events 
'of the,war. In these districts the communes or associations, benefiting 
by the grants, may cede their machinery, without profit, to one or more 
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farmers who have suffered by the war, on condition each farmer give the 
ceder an undertaking that he will sow grain on a minimum area fixed by 
the ministerial resolution which makes the grant. The documents neces¬ 
sary for obtaining these subsidies are : o) the invoice showing the price of 
the machinery ; b) an agricultural report on the district in which the trac¬ 
tors acquired are to be enlplo^ed ; c) an undertaking to sow grain over a 
minimum area fixed in accordance with the price of the machinery; d) if 
need be, the documents proving those interested to have suffered by the 
invasion ; e) a resolution of the general or the municipal council authoriz¬ 
ing the purchase, if the case be that of a department or a commune; f) if 
the case be that of an agricultural association, two copies of its by-laws, 
and a note as to its members and as to the resourcts at (heir disposal. 
These documents must be transmitted by the prefect, who must intimate 
that they are being sent". 

It is seen that grants were previously made to agricultural gioupmgs 
and to departments and communes but not to fanners individually. 


ITALY. 

PROVISIONS AS TO THE CREDIT AFFORDED BY THE AGRICULTURE INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS OFLATIUM — Gaznetta Ufficialc del Regno d'Italia, No 203 Rome, 2 7 August, 
1918. 

In order to facilitate the extension and the development of the inten¬ 
sive cultivation of foodstuffs, the Minister of Agiiculture provided as early 
as the beginning of this year that the chief institutions of agricultural.cicdit 
should dispose of more capital and thus be able to grant loans to agricul¬ 
turists liberally and on moderate teims. Important sums, amounting 
altogether to 65,000,000 liras, have therefore been appropriated to this 
end. On the principle that there should be special piovision for particu¬ 
lar districts, the Minister of Agriculture lately published a new decree of 
the Lieutenant General of the Kingdom, Nc. 1142, dated 14 July 1918, which 
provides especially forthe agricultural institutions of Lacium and super- 
seedes the decree of 4 October 1917 with which we have already dealt (1). 
The new decree not only enables the agricultural institutions to open large 
credits and therefore to offer liberal and rapid advances to agricultural 
labourers. It also makes it possible for them, by means of the guaiantecs 
which the State opportunely supplies, to undertake leases of large farms and 
the purchase of lands, especially with the obejet of bringing uncultivated 
lands under cultivation. It establishes that the National Institute of 
Insurance, the National Fund Providing for the Disablement and Old Age 
of Workmen, the National Institute of Credit for Co-operation, the Savings 
Banks, the Monti di Picta and the institutions of agricultural and co-opera¬ 
tive credit* are authorized, independently of all laws, rules and by-laws. 


( 1 ) See our issue ior December 1917 , page * 3 . 
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to grant loans, either individual!) orgroupedin a consortium, to the agricul¬ 
tural institutions of Latium for the purchase of land, the payment of capi¬ 
tal and dues and the disencumberment of land, and also on the increase in 
value which accrues to the property of these institutions as a result of the 
agricultural and agrarian reforms which may be realized on them. The Ma- 
tional Institute of Credit for Co-operation*is also authorized to constitute 
cautionary deposits and to give credit to the aforesaid institutions in order 
to supply them with the necessary means for the administration and ordinary 
cultivation of land. To guarantee these loans, the agricultural institutions 
of Latium will give the lending institutions a lien recognized by their re¬ 
ceiver who collects all their income. Their propert) can also be mortgaged. 
Tljese institutions of Latium must be authorized to contract loans by a 
decree of the Minister of Agriculture, or, in case of a mortgage on their pro¬ 
perty, by a royal decree proposed by this minister. When the society’s 
receipts of the year do not cover the total amount of the annual payments 
due to the lending institutions, the State advances the difference, its ad¬ 
vances being repaid by the agricultural institutions of Latium in the follow¬ 
ing year out of their receipts. In case of the inadequacy of the latter the 
Ministry of Agriculture fixes a supplementary contribution to be paid by 
members within the year. The period of amortization of loans by annual 
instalments begins on i January and must not surpass fifty years. Th<* 
debtor may repay a loan by anticipating his instalments. The State takes 
part in the payment of interest to the extent of no more than 2 per cent. 

Loans made to agricultural institutions in order to enable them to 
farm land are secured by a lien on growing fruit and crops and fruit and 
crops harvested during the year, and also on all provisions found in dwelling 
houses and buildings appurtenant to rural holdings or derived from these 
holdings. This lien coeiqs next in order of precedence to that securing 
law costs and belongs to the agricultural institution and lending institu¬ 
tion, to the extent to which either is implicated, in right of a loan in cash 
or kind made to any owner, cultivator or farmer of the land affected in 
the year in which the loan matures. • 

This decree supplies a need which has been much felt in Latium and 
fulfils the desires of the agricultural population. It opens up a new and 
easy way to endow the agricultural institutions of the district with more land 
and to impiove the land they already hold. 


SIAM. 


MORTGAGES IN SIAM. — Statistical Year-Book of the Kingdom of Siam 19x6. First 
Number. Published by the Department of Commerce and Statistics, Ministry of 
Finance, Siam. 

* 

Only mortgages held under a title-deed in accordance with the results 
mof the cadastral survey are registered by the Lands Record Office of Siam. 
At present slightly more than half a million such titles have been issued. 
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Other mortgages, those of land not yet brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Lands Registry Office, are registered at the Ampur Offices. 

There is also a very prevalent practice of mortgaging land by merely 
depositing the title-deeds with the lender, sometimes with and sometimes 
without an agreement. This is the method frequently adopted in the case 
of small or short-term loans, the majority of small loans being probably 
secured by such mortgages. 

Lastly property is mortaged by commercial firms to secure advances 
up to a certain limit which varies from day to day. As a rule no special 
sum of money is recorded in such mortgage deeds. 

The following tables deal only with those mortgages, registered by 
the Lands Registry Office, which specify the amounts of loans. 

On 31 March 1916, the total number of title-deeds which had been 
issued by the Lands Records Department was as follows : 


Number of title 

Province deeds Issued 

and field 

Krung Tep. 78,600 

Krnng Kao. 172,388 

Nakorn Chaisi. 6^778 

Piackinburi. 64,898 

Rajaburi. 58,386 

Nakorn Sawan. 14,142 

Pitsanulok.. 42,170 

Chantaburi. 6,475 

Pukf-t. T.906 


Total / . . 503,749 

















Tabu: I. — hand on which Mortgages wore Registered in the Year 2458 {1915 1916), 



(1) i rai — 1600 sq. metres. — (2) 1 tical « 6 % i. at par. 
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SPAIN. 

Tins 10 E 0 ISTER OF AORICUETURAE I’ERDOES —La Liga Agmi a, No 1357 Madrid, 
pi October 191S 

The abnormal circumstances due to the European war, and especially 
the administrative reforms which now occupy the public authorities in 
•Spain, have not allowed them to issue rules as to the foimation of the re¬ 
gister of agricultural pledges to which the royal decree of 30 Septt mber 1917, 
already analysed in this review (1), refers. However, in order that the 
agricultural credit secured by pledges which the cited decree'creates may 
develop from its outset, and in order to allow experience to have a part in 
its final organization, the Spanish government has thought it well to issue 
certain provisional rules and measures, to which officials in charge of these 
registers of agricultural pledges will have to conform. The government 
therefore published on 2 October 1918 a royal order of which the main pro¬ 
visions establish: 

1) Clerks of the property registry, to whom contracts for loans se¬ 
cured by agricultural pledges are presented for registration, shall open a 
register of provisional entries. 

2) The pages of this registry will have margins to allow for notes, 
will be initialled by t£e judge, and will bear the seal of the court. 

3) The entries will be made in the strict order in which they are re¬ 
ceived, and within four days, other than holidays, of their reception, unless 
there be legal impediment. 

4) At the end of the registry a table of names of persons, in the order 
of the entries, will be made. 

' 5) When an act is presented for registration, the clerk of the registry 
will remit to the person presenting it a receipt shoving the object and the 
date of the public document in question and the names of the contracting 
persons and of the notary who has issued the authorization. When the 
document has been returned and the fact of its return noted, the receipt 
will be withdrawn and will be placed in the archives. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

x. THE DOANS MADE BY THE BAND AND AGRICUBTORAE BANK FROM 1913 TO 
1916. — Official Year-Book of the Union of South Africa, 1917. Pretoria, 1918. 

The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, founded in virtue 
of a law of 22 June 1912, affords : 1) advances to farmers of sums of money 
secured by mortgages on land within the Union: 2) advances of sums of 
money to co-operative societies and the cautionary payments attaching 
to the contracts into which these societies enter; 3) advances of s ums of 

M See the article la our issue for April 1918, page 320. 
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money to farmers who hold crown lands with a right of purchase or on leases 
of ten years or more. In general, the bank makes the advances and un¬ 
dertakes the transactions for which it is authorized (Article 18 ot the Act.). 

From the time it became active until 1 January 1917, the credit for 
which it has received application and which it granted was as follows : 


Year 

Toans applied for 

Iroans granted 

lyoans refused 

1 

1 dumber 

! 

Value 

1 £ 

Number 

1 

\alue 

£ 

Number 

Value 

£ 

1913 

3,874 

2,706,994 

1 

3i°9i 

i,749 130 

446 

409,7*3 

1914 

1,268 

451,329 

1,025 

295,084 

115 

49,200 

1915 

4 o1 

176,354 

322 1 

131,655, 

25 

12,514 

1916 

2,022 1 

1,039,496 

i ,7 *5 

713,030 

119 

97,°49 


It is seen tfiat after the initial impulse had been exhausted the war 
caused the applications for credit to fall off considerably, that the retro¬ 
gression was fuither accentuated in 19x5, but that m 1916 there was a 
strong recoveiv which it is interesting to examine m detail. 

The business of 1916 was distributed as follows among the four provin¬ 
ces of the Union: 


Province 

I.oans applied for 

Loans granted J 

roans refused 

I 

Number 

1 

Value 
£ i 

1 

, Number ^ . 

Value 

£ 

Number 

Value 

£ 


Cape Province 

146 

135,404 

1 

103 | 

79,935 

22 

26,005 

Natal . . . 

1 139 

92,474 

97 1 

56,485 

IO 

7,200 

Transvaal . . 

1 1.387 

.507,418 

1,204 • 

394,535 

64 

42,625 

Orange Tree 
State. . . 

350 

244,200 

1 311 

1 

182,075 

1 83 

1 

21,219 

Total . . 

| 2 022 

1,039,496 

I >715 1 

713*030 

119 

97*049 


Transvaal is seen to* be the province which makes most use of the op¬ 
portunities for credit which the Act of 1912 opened up for farmers. From 
the Transvaal there were almost four times as many applications for loans 
as from the Orange Free State*, *whence the next largest number were re¬ 
ceived, and the value applied for by the former province was more than 
double that for which tip latter.applied. The applications from the Cape 
Province and Natal came far below those from the other two provinces. 

Advances made by the bank have very various objects, defined as- 
follows by clause iq of the Act of 1912 : 
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a) improvements, which term comprises farm buildings, enclosures, 
dipping tanks and other prophylactic and disinfecting plant used for live 
stock, and the clearing of land for cultivation, the ordering of watercourses 
with a view to preventing aridity, and plantations of trees, orchards, sugar- 
canes and tea; 

b) the acquisition of goods and material of all kinds and in general 
of the requisites of agriculture ; 

c) the disencumberment of land from debt and in some cases the 
payment of other debts: 

d) the payment of costs attendant on the division of undivided 

land; 

e) the establishment and encouragement of agricultural and rural 
industries, including tobacco growing, dairy fanning, fruit growing and 
the sale and export of fruit. 

f) the acquisition of land for the objects mentioned under a), b) 
and c). 

The advances actually made by the bank had the following objects: 


Object of advances 

1913 

0 

1914 

1915 j 

I9I6 

Improvements ........ . . 

216,270 

! £ 

I 46,831 | 

£ 

5 . 1 ™ 

£ 

53,920 

Purchase of live stock. 

125,335 

j 41,564 1 

7,250 

1 47,044 

Extinction of existiug debts . . . 

662,118 

| 107,057! 

20,282 

1 128,228 

Cost of dividing undivided lands 

215 

' 952 

60 * 

1 265 

Establishment of agricultural and 
rural industries . 

i 150* 

_ 1 


600 

Purchase of lands . 

525,972 

157,960 | 

84,663 

244,320 

Total . . . 

1,530,060 j 

1 1 

354,364 j 

117,365 

474,377 


It is seen that the purchase of land, which accounted in 1913 for about 
one third of the total sum advanced, accounted in 1914 for nearly half 
thereof and exceeded this latter proportion in 1916. The extinction of 
debts, which was at first foremost among objects for which advances were 
made, accounted in 1916 for about half as much’as the purchase of land. 
Improvements of land are, in the order of importance, as far removed as 
the extinction of debts from the purchase of land. Improvements had.an 
initial importance which they have not recovered. The purchase of live 
stock follows them closely although it was at first far less important than 
they. The figures which represent the costs of dividing undivided lands and 
establishing agricultural and rural industries are insignificant. For 1916 
'they refer only to the Transvaal, as appears from the following state¬ 
ment : 
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Object of advances by provinces in 1916. 


1 

Object of advances] j 

1 

Cape 

Province 

Natal 

Transvaal | 

i 

Orange 
Free State 

Union 


£ 

£ 

£ 

| 

£ 

£ 

Improvements . 

4.799 

4,99o 

1 

1 39.726 

4,405 

53,920 

Purchase ot live stock. 

5.869 

4,845 

32,311, 

; 4,019 

47>°44 

Extinction ot existing debts .... 

24,925 

16.495 

51.438! 

, 35,3701 

128,228 

Costs ot dividing undivided lands . . . 

— j 

i — 

265 

1 _ 1 

1 265 

Etablishment of agridultural and ruial 
industries. 

1 

1 

| . 

1 ! 

| 600 

! 

' 600 

Purchase of lands . 

16,329 

4.625 

' 163,575 

59,791 

j 244,320 

Total . . . 

| 5I>922> 

130,955 

I * 

1 287.915 

1 

103,585 

| 474,377 

1 


By the terras of the law advances to individuals cannot exceed £2,000 
(clause 22) or advances to co-operative societies £10,000. In the case 
however of important works or improvements specially authorized by the 
Governor General as much as £5,000 may be advanced to an individual. 
In practice the amounts of most advances *ange from £100 to £1,000, as 
appears from the following table: 

Amount of advances made from 1913 to 1916. 




1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Advances of more than £1,500 , 

^Number . 
/Amount • 

£ 

198 

374.305 

II 

19,850 

4 

7,420 

21 

38,170 

Advances from £1,001 to £1,500 

^Number. . 
(Amount. . 

£ 

259 

332,820 

22 

28,425 

14 

18,190 

57 

70,465 

Advances from £501 to £1,000. , 

jNumber. .1 
(Amount. . 

£ 

590 

447,310 

no 

80,445 

55 

40,1:50 

207 

149,400 

.Advances from £251 to £500 . 

jNumber. .! 
* (Amount. J 

£ 

608 

233,685 

363 

143,775 

95 

35,260 

320 

125.665 

Advances from £xoi to £250 . . 

(Number. . 
(Amount. . 

£ 

63a 

** 4.275 

353 

63,285 

67 

11,980 

379 

69,827 

Advances of £100 and more . . 

(Number. . 

* (Amount. . 

£ 

349 

27,765 


56 

4.365 

261 

20,850 

Total advances . . 

^Number. . 
(Amount. . 

2,636 

£i,53 °,°6 o 


291 

1*7.365 

1^54 

474,377 
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In 1916 advances were distributed among the four provinces as 
follows: 


Amount of advances 



Cape j 
Province 

Natal 

Transvaal ^ 

1 

Orange j 
Free State 

Union 

l Numoer 

6 

_ 

121 

3 

21 

* i Amount . 

£ 10,720 

— 

21,850 

5,600 

38,170 

\ Numbei 

* 7 

3 

25 

22 

57 

)0 j Amount 

£ 8,135 

4,000 

31,365! 

37,065 

70,^65 

\ Number . 

24 

22 

X 09 | 

52 

207 

* ) Amount 

£ 16,915 

1 16,305 

77,245 

38,935 

149,400 

\ Number 

3 1 

18 

216 

64 

329 

1 Amount . 

£ 12,750 

6,995 

80,5851 

25,335 

125,665 

\ Numbei 

A 14 

16 

3I 7 , 

32 

379 

* f Amount 

£ 2,687 

3,325 

57.6951 

6,120 

69,827 

\ Number ■ 

8 

4 

2421 

7 

261 

" /Amount 

£ 715 

330 

19,275' 

530 

20,850 

\ Number .1 

90 

' 63 

92zl 

180 

1,254 

* i Amount j 

j* 5I,922| 30,955 

287,915^ 

103,585 

47.4377 


It is seen that advances in the four provinces varied very much in 
amount. In the Transvaal, which led as regards the number of applica¬ 
tions for advances and their«total value, only 1.30 per cent, were above 
£1,500 in amount, while in Cape Province 6.6 per cent, reached this level. 
It was reached in the whole Union by 1.67 of the total number of advances. 
Small advances of £100 and less averaged for the whole Union 2.07 of the 
total numbei, and were made especially inthe Transvaal where they formed 
26.27 per cent, of the total number, as against 8.88 per cent, in Cape 
Colony, 6.35 per cent, in Natal and 3.88 per cent, m Orange Free State. 
In 1916 the average amount of an advance was £577 in Cape Colony, £491 
in Natal, £312 in the Transvaal and £ 575 in the Orange Free State. For 
the whole Union it was £378 This last average had been £584 in 1913, 
£323 in 1914, £403 in 1915 and £378 in 1916. 


2. LOANS FOR IRRIGATION 1 FROM 1910 TO 1917 — Official Yeat-Book of the Union of 
South Africa, 1917 Pretoria, 19x8. 

The Union Irrigation and Conservation of Waters Act of 27 May 1912, 
of which the test is published in the Annuaire international tie legislation 
agricole for 1913, creates, wherever the landowners affected prove that a 
need exists, irrigation districts which have each of them an irrigation office. 
Each office is a legal person, and has considerable rights for it can buy. 
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construct and maintain all the reservoirs* canals and other works of irriga¬ 
tion and drainage which it thinks necessary to the proper irrigation of irrig¬ 
able areas within its district an$ to the drainage of the lands thereof; and 
it can buy, construct and maintain such woiks held in common by two or 
more landowners within its district, and superintend and execute, or pass 
contracts for the supervision and execution of all enterprise connected with 
the working, inspection or usufruct of these woiks and of all waters which 
it maj conserve and deflect, with a view to the exercise of its powers (Clause 
89). This activity requires considerable resouices : the office of irrigation 
ha<* the right to levy rates on any determined extent cf land in its district 
which contains an irrigable area (Clause 90). In order to construct works 
of irrigation it can moreover obtain a grant from the government, as can 
individual landowners (Clause 117). 

The following table shows the amounts of the loans thus made up 
to 1 April 1917. The figures for 1912-1913 refer to the period from 
1 January 1912 to 31 March 1913; those for the other years to the twelve 
months beginning on 1 April of each year. 


1 

1 

Province 

Applications 

I oatstanding 
at beginning 1 
of year 

Applications 
received 
during year 

Applications 
granted 
during year 

Applications 
refused 
or cancelled 
during year 

Applications 
outstanding 
at end of year 

1 

1 

1 

Num¬ 

ber 

Amount 

£ 

Num¬ 

ber 

1 Amount Num- Amount Num- 
£ | ber fi 

Amount' Num- 
S ber 

| Amount 
£ 

1 

1912-13 I 
Union.' 

1 27 

| 20,016 

1 

*77 

| 359.576 

1 

1 

49 251,990 

64 

1 *«. 5 i 7 

5 * 

1 

\ 

‘ 81,085 

* 9 * 3"*4 

Union.. . 

1 

9 * 

1 

81,085 

20x 

» 

1 

420,000 

104 381,894 

! 

65I 

1 39,078 

1 

1 

123 

1 

80^13 

19 * 4-13 | 

Union. 

123 

1 

80,113! 

130 

1 1 

1 * 79 » 6 i 4 

47 ! 109,710 

204 

147,817 

2 

2,200 

1915-16 

Cape Province .... 

1 

il 

1 

x,ooo| 

1 

1 

22 

1 

69,455 

» 

9 57,6oo 

1 

1 8 

1 

9»*55 

6 

1 

, 3,700 

Natal. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 1 — 

1 — 1 

— 

— 

— 

Transvaal . 

r 

1,200, 

4 

2,750 

3. 3400 

1 X l 

800 

1 

, 750 

Orange Free State , . 

_ 7 _l 


5 

1,487! — 1 — 

1 1 

3 I 

737 

2 

750 

Union.1 

a| 

2,2001 

31 

73,692] *2 60,000 

1 

, »i 

10,692 

9 

5,200 

1 

1916-17 

Cape Province . . . . 1 

1 

6' 

1 

1 

3 » 7 oo ! 

97 

329 , 580 ^ 

1 

61 167,290 

1 

l 

20 

1 

* 4,755 

22 

151,335 

Natal.. 1 

— 


— 

— 

— — 

— 1 

— 1 

—'* 

— 

Transvaal. 

z 

75 ol 

33 

18,375 

xo 8,245 

8 

3,595 

l6 

7,285 

Orange Free State . . 

2 

750 

22 

5,858 

5 1,540 

“1 

3 , 488 | 

9 

1,580 

Union. 

9 

5,aoo 

152 

' 353,813 

76 177,075 

38 1 

21,838] 

47 

160,100 
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The twenty-seven applications outstanding at the beginning of the 
first year followed on the execution of an Act of 1906 affecting only Cape 
Province. Forty-one loans* of the total value of £17,645, had been granted 
there in 1910, and thirty-three of the totalValue of £105,665 in 1911. It 
is seen that the war caused applications to come in much more slowly, but 
m 1916-17, wjLen they were for a total sum equal to that they covered in 
1912-13, there was a considerable rea>verey. Readers will not fail to no¬ 
tice how severelj applications for loans are scrutinized, 383 of them having 
been refused or cancelled as against 288 granted in the whole period consi¬ 
dered. This is certainly a result of the fact that 204 out of 251 applica¬ 
tions were rejected at the beginning of the war. In 1916-17, however, 
the number rejected was still exactly half that granted, which is a proof 
of the carefulness of the management. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES AMD THE INCREASE 
IN THE COST OF LIVING, 


sources: 

EsTADfsxiCA. AGRfcoiA 1913-14 Direccion General de Bstadtetica /Economia Rural 

terio de Agricultura de la Repttbhca Argentina (AgrunlUhal S*a f 2s f ics 1913-14 General 
Direction of Statistics and Rural Economy Mini shy of Agritvbme of We Argentine Repu¬ 
blic). Buenos Ayres, 1915 

BSTADfsTiCA. AGKfcoL\ 1911-i 5 Direcci6n General de E-tadislica y Economia Rural Miuis- 
terio de Agiieultura de la Republica Argentina (idem 1914-15) Buenos Ayres, 1916 
BsTADfsTiCA AGRfcoiA 1915-16 Direccion General de Estadistica y Economia Rural Minis* 
terio de Agricultura de la Repdblica Argentina (idem 1915-10) Buenos Ayres, 1917. t 
Revista de Ciencias Econ<5 micas (Review of Economic Science ) Buenos Ayres, 1915-16-17, 


The increase in the cost of living, due to multiple^ and varied effects 
of the war, has caused in all countries an increase in the cost of labour 
which, if it be not proportionate to the rise in prices, has a deleterious ef¬ 
fect on work of all kinds, including agricultural work. This relation and 
this proportion, connecting the after-w t ar prices of goods and supplies of 
primary necessity with the cost of labour, were not found in the Argentine 
until 1915. We will see that although the cost of living increased markedly 
in this country, without reaching the level attained in the belligerent coun¬ 
tries and in the neutral countries which suffered most from alterations of 
the market due to circumstances of the war, yet wages, and especially 
agricultural wages, remained stationary or diminished. 

This abnormal condition deserves very special study, for to investi¬ 
gate its antecedents and its causes is, substantially, to examine one of the 
most important aspects of the present economic situation of Argentina as 
regards agriculture. # 
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§ i. Movement op agricultlral wages. 


We will first examine the movement of agricultural wages, taking 
available data as our basis. 

The three following tables show this movement in the fanning yeais 
1912-1913, 1913-1914, 1914-1915, taking into account the general average 
wages and the maximum and minimum wages, paid in those years for agri¬ 
cultural work of all kinds. The data refer only to the provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Santa Ee, Cordoba, Entre Rfos and Pampas, but are none the less 
representative of the actual situation with regard to wages of the w'hole 
country, since these provinces are, as is known, the richest and the most 
productive in the Argentine. 

Table I. — Average Wages in the Agricultural Year 1912-1913. 
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Food supplied 
[ daily 
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sack 

100 
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by the 
day 
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vest 
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pesos 

pesos 
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pesos 
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1 mjn£) 

1 m/n 

j m/n m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 
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m/n 

m/n 
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1 
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General wages. ..... 

42.50 

6 

1 4.20, 7.20 

3 

0-39 

I 0.95 

1 4 

0-771 °-95 

Maximum 1 . 

to 

'io 

6.40 II 

4*50 

0.81 

I.27I 

1 6.75 

1.50' 

I *54 

Minimum » . . . 

41.20 
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! 2.50 1 4.20 

2 

I 0.211 

l O.56 
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0.44 
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43.33 
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73 - 33 , 1 
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6.33 

4-33 7 1 

4 

0.50 

I 

4M 

l 0.93 

I 

Mayitnnm ». 

83-33 

n, 33 | 

• 9.83 13 331 

4 - 5 ° 

°*73 

1.50 

to 

1.50 

L 30 

Minimum . 

37-33 

1 3 ‘ 5 ° 

3 . 75 ; 4 - 4 °| 

2 

0.57 

0.60 

3-25 

0.50! 

0.50 

Entte Rios : 


1 , 

1 

■ 

1 

• 





Genera 1 wages. 

35 1 

3 

3-66 7.33! 

"" J 

0-35 

0.70 

3.66 

o.6oi 

1.83 

Maximum j . . 

5 ° i 

; 7-17 

4.66 9.33 

_ 1 

0.47 

o.So 

5-50 

1.06 

1.20 

Minimum > ..... 

44.66 

, 3-83 

2.83 4.83 

— 1 

i 0.2 2 

— 

2.83 

0.40 

0.50 

Control Pampas; 

i 1 

1 

1 







General wages.■. 

50 ! 

8 

5 8 

— 


— 

5 

0.80 

1,20 

Maximum, *. 

90 

11 

10 10 

— 

— 

— 

8 

1 

1*50 

Minimum ». 

30 

4 

4 4 - 5 ° 

— 1 

— 

— 

3 - 5 ° 

0.50 

0,70 












(1) National money. 
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Table II. — Average Wages in the Agricultural Year 1913* 1914. 
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m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/a 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

m/n 

Buenos Ayres : 











Geneial wages.. 

41,25 

5-55 

4.25 

7 

9 - 25 j 

2 . 50 | O.35 

0.90 

3-75 

0.72 

0.95 

Maximum ». 

57-50 

S.25 

6 

4 

0.60 

I.24 

5.25 

W 7 

I *55 

Minimum * . . 

aS -75 

3 

2.50 


0.92 1 

0.21, 

0.57 

2.37 

0,50 

o -55 

Santa FI: 


4 






1 



General wages. 

48.33 

5 

4.17 

6 

2.50! 

°- 43 1 

0.8514 

0.73 

1 

Maximum » . . j 

68-33 

8.66 

6 

10 

5 

0.62 

1.25 

7.33 

1.36 

1.50 

TVTini-m^im » , , j 

Cordoba : 

j 31-66 

I 

3.50 

3 

3 - 33 ' 

2 

0.27 

0.75 

2.06 

0.50 

0.03 

General wages*. 

4 s 33 

5.S3 

4.67 

6.83 

250 

O.4S 

I 

4 - 33 ! 0.67 

0.93 

Maximum * . 

68.33 

9.07 

7 

11.33 

— 

O.7O 

I.52 

7.33 

1.20 

1 70 

Minimum » . 

33-33 

4 

2.70 

3-83 

1 So 

0.35 

0.90 

2.63 

0.50 

0.60 

Entre Rios : 

General wages. 

: 

31.67 

5 

3-33 

6 

2.25 

0.30 

0.60 

3* x 7 

0.63 

0.67 

Maximum * . 

48-33 

7 

4.33 

7-33 

2.50 

0.43 

— 

4-33 

I 

1.30 

Minimum » , .... 

21.67 

2.83 

2.50 

3.83 

L 5 ° 

0.23 

°.5°, 2 *5 01 0.50 

o .53 

Central Pampas: 

General wages . 

45 

6 

4 

6 

2.50 

0.30 

X 

4 

0.80 

1.10 

Maximum » , .... 

60 

S 

8 

10 

_ 

0.50 

1.10 

6 

1.50 

2 

Minimum » , . . . 

30 

3.50 

3.50 

4-50 

— 

0.20 

0.80 

3 

0.50 

0.50 


In order better to show the tendency we have noted in the movement 
of wages we give on page 841 a summarized table of wages which also 
comprises data referring to the years 1910-1911 and 1911-1912. 

An examination of the data for the five years covered by the sum¬ 
marized table affords proof of the diminution of all agricultural wages 
taken together in the first years of the European war. While these wages 
showed a tendency to increase in the years 1910-11, 1911-12, and 1912-13 
and in the five proyinces to which the data refer, they suddenly in the 
course of the fanning year 1913-1914 lost the increase, either falling or* 
remaining stationary in 1914-15. This occurred, although to a varying 
extent, in the case of labourers employed to prepare the land for the sow¬ 
ing of grain and employed by the month, as in that of mechanics and men 
employed on the harvest or hired for threshing who are generally paid by 
the day. The same tendency is evident with regard to additions to wage§ 
in the form of food paid to labourers at seedtime and harvest. 
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Table HI. — Average Wages for the Agrmiltvral Yew 1914-1915. 
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We should notice that this tendency, is not equally noticeable in all 
the provinces and in all forms of wages* In the province of Buenos Ayres 
the decrease is general for all wages- however they are paid, but in the other 
provinces daily wages are stationary rather than on the down £rade. Even 
if in the province of Cordoba daily wages slightly diminished in 1914-15, 
as compared with 1912-13, they showed a slight tendency to increase in 
the following year. 

These varied manifestations, evidently due to the special economic 
and agricultural conditigns of each province, influenced ether factors 
which contribute to the determination of wages, such as the different dis¬ 
tribution in each province of the labour available for fieldwork, the diffe 
rent relations between interprovindal immigration and emigration, and the 
different industrial development of eat h province. In spite of them and 
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Table I y. — Summarized Table showing the Movement of Wages 
from 1910-11 to 1914-15. 
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0.80 

1 

1914-IQI5. 

50 

7 

4 

8 

3 

0.50 

1.20 


0.80 

1 

Entre Rios : 







• 




19x0—1911. 

30 

» 4 

3 

5 

x.50 

0.30 

0.90 

1 ^ 

' 0.55 

0.65 

1911-1912. 

45 

5.50 

4 * 

7 

3 

0.30 

0.S0 

1 4 

0.60 

0.80 

1912-1913. 

30 

5.50 

3-50 

7 

— 

°*35 

0.70 

4 

0.60 j 

o.8o 

19x3-19x4. 

30 

5 

3 

6 

2 

0.30 

0.70 

3 

0.60 

0.80 

19 X 4-1915 . 

25 

5 

2.50 

5 

2 

°.35 

0.70 

2.50 

0.65 

0,80 

Central Pampas: 

1 









i 

19x0-1911. 

45 

4 

3 * 5 ° 

6 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 0.fe5 

0.80 

19x1-1912. . 

5 o 

7*50 

5 

8 

3 

0.30 

1 

5 

0.70 

I.IO 

1912-1913. . 

50 

8 

5 

8 

— 

— 

— 

5 

0.80 

1.20 

1913-1914- . 

45 

6 

4 

6 

2.50 

0.30 

X 

4 

0.80 

I.IO 

X 9 i 4 “ I 9 I 5 . 

45 

6.50 

1 

5 

7 

3 

0.30 

I * 

4 

0.80 

1 . 
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on the whole the phenomenon of a tendency in wages toNhmiiiish subsists 
and is worthy of notice. 

§ 2. Tim cos'^otf JIVING. 

With reference to the rise in the cost ot living in the Argentine in recent 
3’ears we have no precise data showing the movement in the price of all 
articles of primary necessity. But the fact that the cost of living has ri¬ 
sen is affirmed by authorized publications in which the origin and the inci¬ 
dence or the rise are studied, and expedients for checking the general rise 
of pnees which have already increased are suggested. The Aigentine is 
said to be going through a new crisis, for which there are a number of 
causes, in particular the higher prices of articles of primary necessity and 
the unemployment of a large number of workmen. 

It has been remarked that imported articles have during the war in¬ 
creased in price by about 50 per cent., and some other articles such as 
bread and meat, by 10 per cent. The lessened value of Argentine money 
as compared with the money of other countries, and the abundance of cash 
— one ot the well known and first causes of a rise in prices — are equally 
notable. 

If we remember also the increased heights for sea transport and the 
increased expoit of heme produce- which lessens the supplies within the 
country, the fact that living has become dearer needs no further proof. 

We reproduce data as to the production, the exportation and the 
quantities available for consumption of wheat and maize, deducting the 
quantities needed for sowing in 1912-13, 1913-14 and 1915; and data as 
to the price of these foodstuffs and the price of frozen meat, well known 
to be one of the £hief sources of Argentine wealth. 

The data show that the quantity of wheat available for home con¬ 
sumption in the Argentine diminished in the three years under leview, 
and this fact evidently contributed to the rise in prices which, as our data 
show, was between 1914 and 1915 as much as 9 francs a quintal. 


T 4 Bi,B V.— Production , exportation , and quantities available for consumption 
of wheat and maize 111 1913-14-1^. 


Yeats 

• 

Production 

1 

l Exportation 

I Difference 

between 1—3 

1 

1 

Quantity 

1 intended 
for sowing 

| Quantity 
j available for 
consumption. 

Difference 
between 3—4 


1 

3 

1 3 

4 

i 5 

1 

1 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

1913 

1914 

IQI5 

51,000,000 | 
; 21,000,000 j 
45*850,000 | 

28,121,490 

9,805,250 

25,115,140 

22,878,510 

n.194,750 

20,734,860 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

4,821,000 

!7,878,510 

6.194,750 

15.913,860 

1913 

1914 

' W5 ! 

49,950,000 j 
66,840,000 1 
85,916,000 

48,069,510 
35,4**,800 

43.305,940 

1,880,490 

31,417,200 

42,610,060 

1,246,000 

1,261,000 

l,345*ooo 

634,490 

30,156,200 

31,365,060 
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Pnc $: 


Years 

1913 j 

1914 

ms 


francs 

francs 

francs 

Wheat .... (average animal price) 

18.25 

1 

iy.25 

2741 

Maize. . r . . ( » » » ) 

n.f>8 

io .97 

11,21 

Frozen beef ... . (per quintal) 

50 

50 

IOQ.OI 

Frozen mutton.(pel sheep) • 

40 

40 

93.43 


The production of maize nearly doubled between 1912-13 and 1914-15 ; 
and 41,000,000 quintals therefore remained available for home consump¬ 
tion. Nevertheless the price of maize* rose slightly between 1914 and 
1915, as it ought not to have done in view of the increased production 
and the quantity reserved for home consumption. 

As regards frozen beef and mutton, the quantities of them were more 
than doubled between 1914 and 1915. As we have already said, an¬ 
other factor contributing to the rise in prices was the increased cost of 
transporting foreign products and distributing them on Argentine markets. 
* These costs rose constantly, as appears from the following index numbers 
which show their variations from the level at which they stood in 1910. 


1910 ... ioc 

1911 .*\ 102.6 

1912 . .. # 108.3 

1913 . I0 9 9 

1914 . 110.8 

1913 .* i 26 i& 

1916. 160.6 


Taken together, these few data which we have been able to procure 
prove an increase in the cost of living in the Argentine. 

§ 3. Causes op the pall in wages. 

* 

How then has it been possible, in spite of the rise in price, for agri¬ 
cultural wages tu fall during the years to which these notes refer ? It is 
evident that the fact is connected with the positions of those other factors, 
contributive to the determination oi wages, to which we referred in speak¬ 
ing of the varying intensity of the phenomenon in the several provinces. 
We should notice in the first place the general fact that in agricultural 
countries an increase in the price of labour does not always correspond 
to an increase in the cost of living, as it does in countries in which the great 
iron, textile and other industries are much developed. • 

The South American countries, while they offer a vast field to the de- 
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velopment of industries of every kind and while in recent years they have 
made great strides towards the formation of important national industries, 
are still, as is known, far from having attained to true industrial 
organization. 

In Argentina, in particular, the creation of great industries is too re¬ 
cent and their development has met with too many obstacles, not least 
among which is the insufficient density of population, to allow them to 
exercise a preponderant influence in the sphere of economics. 

This general consideration might partly explain an anomaly of the 
phenomenon, the fact namely that while the price of provisions and other 
articles of consumption has increased in the Argentine, wages, including 
agricultural wages in which we are particularly interested, have decreased 
or remained stationary. 

Beyond this general cause there is a specific cause for the aforesaid 
phenomenon, namely the great disproportion which exists between the per¬ 
manent rural population and the quantity of laboui tempoiarily required 
for certain works of agriculture. This disproportion has long since brought 
about a very defective distribution of labour in the Argentine. There 
are frequent and entirely spontaneous removals from one district to an¬ 
other, to supply temporary needs, of great masses of labourers who are 
influenced by the delusive hope of obtaining slightly increased wages. This 
unregtdated migration within the country, and the instability of the 
population subject to it, cause an afflux to certain points of a supply of 
labour laigely in excess of the needs of production. 

The superfluity of labour is caused above all by currents of immigra¬ 
tion into the Argentine, as appears from the data we reproduce which 
show the immigration and emigration of the working-class population 
in the last ten years. 


T^ble VII. — Immigration and Emigration from 1907 to 1916. 


Years 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Differences 

1907 . 

257.9*4 

138,063 

-f 119,861 

1908 „. 

303,112 

127,032 

4- 176,080 

1909 .. 

278,148 

137,508 

+ 140,640 

1910. 

345,275 

136,405 

4- 208,870 

I 9 II ..* • 

281,622 

172,041 

+ 100,581 

1912. 

379 ,x 17 

172,996 

+ 295 ,X2I 

1913 . 

364,271 

191,643 

-j- 172,628 

1914 . 

115,321 

178,684 

— 63,363 

19 X 5 . 

45,290 

111,459 ' 

- 66,169 

19X6. 

32,990 

73,348 

— 40,358 


As appears from these data, immigration was until 1913 much in 
excess of emigration. This was due principally to the fact that wages in 
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* the Argentine were nominally much higher than in Emopean countries; 
hence there were strong migratory currents towards the Argentine which 
aimed at attaining to higher wages. The resultant plenty of labour was 
to the advantage of agricultural development when cultivation on a large 
scale, for which selected labour was not needed, was undertaken How¬ 
ever even in the period of her best harvests Argentina needed a far less 
supply of temporary agricultural labour than that which immigration 
afforded her, for, as is known, the cultivated land in this country has al¬ 
ways covered a small proportion of her area. Only a iurther extension 
of cultivation could have remedied the inconvemnces which followed on 
the aforesaid disproportion and thus solved one of the country’s greatest 
economic problems. In Table VTII we give data as to the area cultivated 
during the last decade. 


Table VIII. — Area sown during the decade 1907-1916 


Area sown 


Agricultural jears U 

1 

Hectares j 

Percentage 
of area productive 

1 

1906-1907 . I 

9,880,594 

450 

1907-1908 . *. 

10,256,975 

4.70 

1908-1909 . 

11,214,600 

5.14 

1909-IQIO . 

| 10,871,650 

490 

1910-1911 . 

1 773,620 

540 

191M912 .. • 

12,980,000 

5 90 

I 9 I 2 -I 9 I 3 . 

13,488,280 

* 6.20 

I 9 I 3 -I 9 I 4 . ... 

13 , 754,190 

I 630 

1914-1915 . 

13,348,000 

6.13 

1915-1916 . 

; * 13,318,850 

6 12 


The data in Table VIII prove that from 1906-7 to 1915-6 the culti¬ 
vated area in the Argentine really increased, but this increase certainly 
was not proportionate to that of immigration and to the available supply 
of agricultural labour which therefore continued to be in excess of the 
needs of agriculture. 

In the four last of the years to which the data refer immigration di¬ 
minished. noticeably, and, on the other hand, the emigratory movement 
developed; but the great excess of labour was thus absorbed only to a 
very small extent, particularly in view of the fact that the slight increase 
in the sown area which chaiacteiized the previous years was not main¬ 
tained. A part of the surplus of labour was absorbed by other industries 
for unspecified task's; but in view of the trifling importance of these in- 
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dustries in the Argentine and the difficulties, already mentioned, in the 'way. 
of their development, such absorption could only be temporaiy and could 
not eliminate the gieat inconveniences which were the result of a plethora 
of labour. 

There was a laige residue of unoccupied labourers who could not be 
employed, and hence there were demonstrations on the part of the dis¬ 
contented and frequent strikes which made th* geneial laboui crisis yet 
more acute. 

* To sum up : ii may be said that in spite of the lessened immigration 
and increased emigration of recent years, there has continued to be in the 
Argentine a supply of agricultural labour much in excess of the demand 
for it, whether this fact be due to the previous excessive dispropoition 
between supply and demand, or to the insufficient increase of the 
cultivated area. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RELATING TO AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY IN GENERAL IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


GERMANY. 


THE “POmiERSCHE I, \NDGESEIJ,SCHAFT ” OF STETTIN IN 1916. — AtcJuv fur 
h inner e Kolomsation, Vol. IX, Part 12. Berlin, September 1917* 

This society affotds a particularly interesting example ol the degree of 
vitality which a land settlement society can reach and maintain, for 1916 
wasonly the sixth year of its existence. It? activity develop d therefore half 
in time ot peace and half in time of war. Some difficulties were encoun¬ 
tered, as the reporter for the last year for which we have data notes. The 
difficulties are something like those to which we alluded in speaking of so¬ 
cieties of the same kind but of earlier foundation. The society has had to 
continue to extend its sphere of activi t} T with an increasingly cuitailed staff, 
and to watch over the liquidation of business in the best interests of all 
concerned. 

It should be noticed in the first place that this society, in accordance 
with its custom, has made a point of concluding current transactions. In 
their case it effects a cession as soon as a transaction reaches its teim. It 
has thus ceded the Rentenguter of the Rentenbank to this bank, namely 
Liibtow in the district of Lauenburg, detain in that cf Auklam, Temnick 
in that cf Saatzig, and Griinberg in that of Dramburg. These cessions 
would in normal times have taken place in relation to a larger number 
of transactions, but the owners of some Rentenguter were in the army and 
unable to grant powers of attorney, and their business was therefore not 
undertaken by the Rentenbank as was that of others. This bank also ac¬ 
cepted the cession cf the gi eater part of the Rentenguter of Keuenkirchen 
in the district of Greifswald, and also that of some other propeities of this 
kind belonging to the administration oi th# Marienwalde, and ox two others 
which had not yet been sold at Annaberg. 

The Rentenguter o* Boeck-Laak in the district of Randow and of Kus- 
sow and Marienwald in that of Iseustet+in have not yet reached the stage 
of being definitely transformed and ate still considered to be subject to the 
rules for land settlement. In order that a property may pass out of this 
stage into that of being ready to be ceded or sold difficulties have to be sur¬ 
mounted which are due to the fact that it is not now possible to endow these 
lands with the buildings they need before their value can truly be realized. 
When this stage in the preparation of properties intended for settlement 
is reached it is necessaiy to pause and await favourable events. The fol¬ 
lowing definite sales were made in 1916: 14 RentengUtcr having atotal area 


5 
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of 411.08 hectares, and, for cash, the Rcstgut of Temnijjs having an area 
of 35 7*33 stares. 

® The other properties which the Lvndgsellschaft owns, including the 
Pachtgui of Siemersdoif. form a group of six estates having an area of 
6,097.74 hectaies and still administered in 1916 as large farms. This is 
the type of farming which societies of this kind recognize to be the most 
economical in practice in the period in which the land is gradually being 
brought to that more productive state which will allow of its cession to set¬ 
ters, to be held by the various foims of ownership and usufruct. Of the 
lands which the society has set apart for settlement there remained an un¬ 
sold area of 677.19 hectares : at the end of the sixth year of its existence the 
society therefore had 6,774.93 hectares of land at ics disposal. 4 

In 1916 offers of property come with extraordinary slowness. No 
new purchases were made. In connnection with the purchase of the 
estate of Hermannshagen in the district of Fianzburg definite agreements 
were made with the Treasury. It was decided that this estate should be 
effectively taken over on St. John’s Day, 1918. 

It was anticipated that during 1917 the progress of land settlement 
would be impeded, especially by the almost totally stagnant condition of 
the building trade, by the very high prices of material and by the increas¬ 
ing rate of wages. The society di d not conceal its fear that the cost of build¬ 
ing would be maintained at its prohibitive level if it did not surpass it. 
But the society seems to have refused to allow the situation to be mas¬ 
tered by these unpropitious circumstances. It considered it well to take 
immediately the easiest active course, that is to accept the necessity of 
simplifying work and building more slightly. The valuation of the pro¬ 
perties had been very high owin^to the various increases in cost noted in 
the report of the Landgeselfccftaff, so much so that land settlement was thus 
rendered much more difficult. The course proposed would naturally lower 
valuations, and the reporter hopes that after the war they will soon again 
become normal. 

The economic results of the financial year w'e are considering were, in 
spite of all, generally satisfactory. On most estates there was an average 
grain harvest, on some one that was above the average. The yield of for¬ 
age was good. Vegetables however, and especially potatoes, were with 
few exceptions below the average. The same is true of the properties ma¬ 
naged by the society for they had very bad potato crops. In spite of all, 
the society could sufficiently meet the demands of communal unions to 
deliver to them what they wanted. 

Some properties of the society suffered from the lack of draught hor¬ 
ses and labour, and in these circumstances it was necessary to take thought 
in order that work might be accomplished by the end of the year, given 
good weather and a favourable autumn. It was necessary therefore to 
have recourse to motor-tractors in order to do ploughing. * 

On the properties of Kaumitz in Rummelsburg district, Schurow- 
Czierwienz in Stolp district and Drawohn in BubUtz district, the society 
effected important improvements in spite of the war, thanks to the con- 
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version of marshy lands to meadows by irrigation and drainage. It was 
able to employ the labour of prisoners of war. These improvements were 
as follows: 

On the estate of Kaumitz 33 hectares of uncultivated marshy lands 
were made cultivable, being turned into meadows and arable fields; 13 hec¬ 
tares of marshy meadowland were drained with a view to transfoiming 
them into meadows of high yield; the irrigation was effected of 62 hectares 
of meadows on which works of improvement were still in course when the 
report was made. Other 60 hectares of arable land were rendered dry 
by drainage works. 

On the estate of Schurow-Czierwinz 138 hectares of marshy land were 
improved. On 50 hectares of marshy land preparatory works were termi¬ 
nated, and the value was developed of 62 hectares of meadowland which 
were in an unsatisfactory state. 

On the estate of Drawehn 22 hectares of marshy land were improved, 
and on 17 hectares of marshy lands 3,000 metres ot drainage canals were 
constructed. 

During the year covered by the report this society also realized pro¬ 
gress in the matter ol land settlement for the benefit of persons who have 
suffered by the war. The demand has here been considerable ; but, more or 
less everywhere, available resources were not proportionate to the desires 
of those interested. The latter were men of country origin who almost 
all of them wished to obtain land to cultivate, but since they also wished to 
have an independent position in the future they could obtain their land 
only by way of purchase. The indemnities due to them for their sufferings 
by the war did not however allow them to acquire sufficiently large farms, 
valuations having risen. It was possible therefore to satisfy the demand 
of only seven of them. The society’s method of encouraging this move¬ 
ment is to effect in favour of these sufferers a cession of the landit intends 
for settlement. The society's management is always ready to help new 
settlers as far as possible. 

For the purchase of small properties the Landeesellschaft of Stettin 
has treated with the magistrates of the small towns of Zanow, Falkenburg 
and Pollnow and with a large landowner of the Naugard district. All ne¬ 
gotiations in this connection have met with good results, all the better 
because the condition and position of th« holdings in question make s the m 
very suitable foi settlement by injured men, and their price is sufficiently 
low. As regards however taking over the property in the Naugard district, 
this scheme has had to be abandoned, owing to the fact that certain build¬ 
ing was required for which the available contractor asked too high a price. 

As to complaints of the undue lengthiness of the procedure for obtain¬ 
ing the capital necessary to the business of land settlement, the society 
hoped at the end of 1916 that this state of affairs would soon be changed. 

During the year covered by the report only one new application was 
received for the consolidation of a small property. During this year the 
• process of consolidation was applied to 14 peasant holdings having a total 
area of 448.9369 hectares. From the time the society first undertookbusi- 
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ness of this kind until the end of 1916 it consolidated 191 properties hav¬ 
ing a total area of 12,955.8779 hectares. Properties of the various catego¬ 
ries were included as follows : large faims —12 having an area of 6,911.7833 
hectares ; peasant holdings — 179 having an area of 6,044 0996 hectares. 
For this transaction as it affected the large farms State securities of the 
value of 2,450,250.0 \ marks were employed ; for the 179 peasant holdings 
securities for 2,698,618.93 marks. The charges borne were leduced by 
6.8 per cent, for the large and by 5.15 per cent, for the peasant holdings. 
This is equivalent to a saving of 16.2 per cent, in the first and 16.87 per 
cent, in the second case. It should also be noticed that the losses incurred 
by the owners by the sale of letters of pledge and provincial debt securi 
ties have been left out of account. ■« The society was able-to make this 
position more bearable by granting loans at 4 per cent, to owners who had 
not been able to sell their letteis of pledge. 

The indebtedness bears on seven properties having an area of 4,562 
hectares. Very few owners who consolidated the position of their proper¬ 
ties were in arrears as regarded the annual payments they had engaged to 
make. It was hecessary to have recourse to the customary procedure 
only in two cases. 

The guarantee funds of the savings and loans banks managed by the 
society amounted to 78,589.51 marks, and the society's own funds of the 
same kind to 122,221.51 marks. 

The financial results of 1916 were satisfactory. Host of the large farms 
yielded a profit and so did one Renten^ut of the society. The society's 
securities which are in the market maintained the liquidity of its pro¬ 
perty. Generally speaking, settlers fulfilled their engagements punctually. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

THE FIXING OF AGRICULTURAL WAGES IN ENGLAND AND WALES — The 
Labour Gazette, Vol. XXVI, No 9, London, September 1918, 

Cash Wages. — The Agricultural Wages Boaid for England and 
Wales has issued further notices jfi) which fix minimum rates of wages for 
certain counties. These rates are as shown on the appended table. 

4 Hours of Labour. — The weekly wages specified are payable for a week 
of six woiking days, generally containing 54 working hours in summer and 
48 in winter. In Staffordshire however the working week has 57 hours 
all the year round; in Shropshire 57 hours in summer and 54 in winter ; 
in Nottinghamshire 60 in summer and 54 in winter ; and in Glamorgan and 
Monmouth 57 in summer and 49 y 2 in winter. The number of hours in the 
working week of the classes of labourers specified is generally determined 
by local custom; but in Derbyshire they may not work regularly for more 


(x) See our issues for May 1918, p. 436 ; June 1918, p. 526; aud August 1918, p. 699, 
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than 63 hours in summer and 63 in winter, or in Denbigh and Flint for 
more than 61 hours in summer and 58 in winter. 

Benefits in lieu of Cash Wages . — An order of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, dated 6 September, defines benefits which may be taken to consti¬ 
tute part payment of the minimum wages fixed by the Board. They are 
the following: 

1) Milk, including skimmed or separated milk: its value is to be 
reckoned as equivalent to the current wholesale price paid for it to 
produceis. 

f 2) Potatoes : their value is to be reckoned as equivalent to the cur¬ 
rent wholesale piice paid to producers when the main potato crop was 
lifted. 

3) Lodging except such lodging as the District Wages Committee 
pronounces to be so defective that it is unhealthy , its weekly value shall 
be fixed by this committee. 

4) Board, that is any meals given to the labourers; its weekly value, 
which shall exclude that of any intoxicating drink provided, shall be deter¬ 
mined by the pistrict Wages Committee. » 

5) A cottage and any garden hitherto given or let with it, unless the 
Medical Officer of Health has reported that such cottage is so dangeious or 
so unhealthy that it is unfit for human habitation. The value of a cottage 
so granted shall be taken to be 3s. a week, less any rent or rates which may 
be paid by the occupier and which must in no case amount to more than 35. 
a week. If however the value customarily attached to a cottage in any di¬ 
strict be less than 3 s. a week, or if the cottage granted be defective from the 
point of view of sanitation, the District Wages Committee may fix its value 
at less than 3 s. a week. 
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Ml- I 
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for overtime 
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pet hour 
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on 

on 
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PORTUGAL. 

FOR THE CULTIVATION OF UNPRODUCTIVE COMMUNAL LAND&. — Diano do Go- 
Milo, Xo 201 , 16 Sejjtembci i<ub. 

The government of the Portuguese Republic published on the 14th of 
September a decree aimed at the encouragement of the cultivation of un¬ 
cultivated lands. It gives to administrative bodies owning uncultivated 
lands the power to proceed to an immediate division of these lands in order 
to cede them temporarily or on long leases to local farmers. It contains 
a provision for the contribution of the State to the costs necessary to the 
cultivation of these properties. The pieamble to the rules established by 
the decree show that much dependence is placed on this measuie as one 
fitted to bring ^Lbout rapidly the scientific cultivation of these lands. They 
constitute altogether a cultivable area which is not negligible. 

We will now resume the chief provisions of th^deerce : 

Municipal and parochial councils are authorized immediately to 
divide, wholly or paitially, the uncultivated lands in their ownership, 
ii the majority of the local fanners ask foi such division, and to cede them 
temporally or on long leases in order that they may be cultivated. To 
farmers giving themselves up to cultivation of this kind in 191S-19 and 1919- 
20 the Secretariat of Agriculture will grant premiums in which the afore¬ 
said administrative bodies will participate. The crops to the growing of 
which the right to a premium attaches are exclusively ce±eal and legumi¬ 
nous. A premium may not exceed 15 milreis per cultivated hectare, two 
thirds to go the farmers and one third to the<udmimsTrative body. The 
amount of the premiums accruing to an administrative body will be em¬ 
ployed, by preference, on constructing and repaiiing the neighbouring roads 
giving access to the uncultivated lands. 

The Secretariat of Agriculture can also facilitate fanners' purchases 
of seeds and manures by paying for these up to half the cost price. 

The administrative bodies wishing to avsil themselves of the power 
granted by this law should cv< ty year, at staled intervals, communicate 
their de&ire to the Direction of Agricuituial Soviets ci the Secretariat of 
Agriculture, stating approximately the^irca it is desired to cultivate and 
the number of farmeis who wish to take advautege of the bentfits acciuirg 
under the decree. The Direction of Agricultural Semens must then older 
pu inspection of the lands in question by compi tent experts who will name 
the crops and manures appropriate to each piece of land, and who wilt 
instiuct the farmei? as to the course they should follow in Older to obtain 
the best results. 

These same official experts must afterwaids keep a legist a; in which 
will be entered the characteristics and situation of Ihe lend cultivated, the 
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names of the cultivating fanners, the quality, quantity and value of the 
seeds and manures used, and the yield of crops, together with all other in¬ 
dispensable information, as the amount of the premiums granted. A copy 
of this register will be sent to the Direction of Agricultural Seivices. 

The area of the lots into which the uncultivated lands may be divided 
will be fixed in advance by the owning administrative bodies, in agreement 
with those interested and with the official experts responsible for cultiva¬ 
tion. If pait of the uncultivated land be needed for pasturage, its bound¬ 
aries will be fixed by agreement between the aforesaid administiative 
bodies and official experts. 

The temporary assignment of pieces of land will be by lot in the case 
of a demand by several farmers. Such temporary assignment will be until 
1931, after the harvests of which 'year the faimers will have to surrender 
the lands ceded to them. 

Finally, the decree establishes that the harvests, after the necessary 
quantities have been deducted for sowing and the consumption of farmers 
and their families, will be delivered at the municipal granaries, which will 
pay for them current prices, deducting the price of seeds and manures 
supplied to the farmers by the State. It is further declared that in virtue 
of these provisions farmers are forbidden to conclude any business regard¬ 
ing this produce except with the municipal granaries, not excepting business 
with regard to crops coming under no specially^ deteimined system. The 
Direction of Agricultural Tiade has the duty of sending to the municipal 
granaries a list of the f armc rs to whom the State has supplied seeds a nd ma¬ 
nures, as by the terms of the decree, and a statement of the amount to be 
recovered from each farmer. 

The administrative bodies who wish to divide uncultivated land into* 
lots to be let to tenant faifciers can, on application, obtain help from the 
Direction of the Physiographic Services ot che Secretariat of Agricultuic 
in order to procuie topographical knowledge and to make the ncccssaiy 
division and survey’. 

The importance of this decree of w Inch we have given the chief provi¬ 
sions is evident to all men. Irdubitably it is a sign of progress towards 
an effective agrarian policy, aimed at utilizing land w r hich has for one 
reason or another been excepted from cultivation.* 

We should note that these piovisions concern only the propelty of 
administrative bodies or property of w r hich the profits go to parishes, and 
that they empower these institutions only to cede such propeity tempora¬ 
rily or on long leases, the State intervening at the same time to contribute 
to initial costs of installation. 

The granting of premiums is certainly calculated to encourage farmers 
to take advantage of the decree. If it be widely applied the proposed 
goal of advancing general economic interests will infallibly be reached. 
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SPAIN. 

THE FORMATION OF AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES REPRESENTING CORN- 
GROWERS. — Real onion disponicndo qite en el plazo de quince diets sc constituya un co- 
miti agricola en coda um dedas provincial o regtones en donde esU constituido m Sindicato 
de fabricates de harinas (Royal order providing that within fifteen days an agricultural 
committee be formed in each province or district in which a syndicate pf flour manufac¬ 
turers has been formed). Gaceta de Madrid , 5 October 1908. 

The difficulties due to the constant rise in the price of corn in Spain 
obliged the government to issue on 10 August 1918 a royal decree regulating 
the production and sale of flour ana establishing a system for the purchase 
of wheat, maximum prices for oats, barley and rice, and conditions for the 
circulation of these cereals. In order to eliminate the action-of middlemen 
speculating on the price of corn, this decree provides for the organization 
of flour manufactures in provincial syndicates. The syndicates are exclu¬ 
sively responsible for buying all the corn needtd in the flour factories of 
their respective provinces, in accordance with the order of 10 August already 
cited, which further establishes that no despatch, or registration with a 
view to transportation, of corn shall take place, except to one of the afore¬ 
mentioned syndicates, without a special permit of the General Commissa¬ 
riat of Provisioning (1). The deaths arc strictly forbidden to issue bulle¬ 
tins authorizing the exportation of corn from their commnnes unless the 
address of the Requiring syndicate appear clearly in such bulletins. 

Under this system the interests of agriculturists were not entirely ne¬ 
glected, for purchases of com could not be effected except at the prices 
suitably fixed by the government, but the isolated grower was certainly 
in an inferior position to the almost monopolist purchasers, all but officialy 
organized in the manner described. This inferiority would be felt not only 
in all relations dependent on contracts, but also when the government made 
decisions with regard to the determination of prices. The fact that the 
complaints of farmers in this matter were well founded was recognized, 
and on 4 October 1918 the Ministry of Provisioning (2) published a royal* 
order which provides that in all districts and provinces in which syndi¬ 
cates of flour manufacturers exist there be formed special agricultural com¬ 
mittees which shall represent and protect the interests of corngrowing 
agriculturists. 

These agricultural committees will consist of from three to five per¬ 
sons nominated by the local agricultural associations or syndicates, each 


(1) See owr issue for July 1918, page 596. 

(2) The ministerial department known, as the Ministerio de Abastecimientos was createdy 
in Spain by a royal decree of 3 September 1918 which confers on it all the functions previously 
belonging to the General Commissariat of Provisioning of which we spoke in the article already 
cited. 
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of which will have a number of fotes proportionate to its membeiship. 
In the provinces in which no agricultural association or syndicate is active, 
the committee or the members of the local agiicultural committee will 
be delegated by the piovincial council of agiicultuie and stockfarming. 
This piovision of the :oyal order we are examining should be specially no¬ 
ticed, for it constitutes an official recognition on the part of the public au¬ 
thority that the institutions foimed by the spontaneous association of agri¬ 
culturists represent rural interests at least morally and in general. 

It will be the object of these agricultuial committees : 

a) to ensure the execution of oiders issued by the Ministry of Provi¬ 
sioning and the competent authorities, as regards both the puichase price 
of corn and the selling price of the flonr made therefrom ; 

b) to make proposals to the provincial victualling juntos, at their 
request, touching the questions which may arise out of the system of pur¬ 
chasing corn which we have described. 

The committees formed will nominate a cential committee having 
seven members. Its president will be the under-secretary of the Ministry 
of Provisioning, It will have, the duty of advising this Ministry in all 
that concerns the encouragement to be given to corngrowing and the sys¬ 
tem of selling corn. 

It is seen that this official provision maiks, in Spain's victualling policy, • 
a progress towards the goal of obtaining a collaboiation of the classes in¬ 
terested and the government in order to solve the complicated problems 
which have arisen out of the need to victual the countiy. 


URUGUAY. 


A MOD EE CONTRACT OF 'ifiTAYAGE FOR THE AGRICUI/TURAI, COLONIES OF 
URUGUAY — A$jc zc 6 » I,g > e r js Ag,o#ot,io* — HointMjt, a la »un*Qtia dtX 
int.ro ag>6 wuw A Aha ez J\g si/h Mantes ldecp, 1918 


We reproduce a model written contiact of metayage which has been 
intioduced on the proposal of the engineer Juan Angel Alvarez Vignuli 
and has been widely used in the chief faims of Uiuguay. The fust to adopt 
it was the colony of San Jose, which lies in the south west of the depart¬ 
ment of ILnas and, has a total area of 3,000 hectares. As appeals fiom 
our authority, cited above, it has be^n the custom in Uruguay that con¬ 
tracts of metayage should be oral only, and j£rave inconvenience has in 
consequence attended their execution. 

Engineer Alvarez Vignoli has the gieat meiit of being the first to pro¬ 
claim the necessity of a wiillen contract and has moreover put his idea 
into practice, himself drawing up a clear model contract of this kind. 

* This model, which is in truth a perfect specimen of contiacts of its 
kind and which refers to lots in a colons * is as follows : 
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1) The owner cedes to the metayer , from the date of the contract and 
for six years, a piece of land measuring 36 hectares, to be farmed as a 
tame on the following conditions : 

2) Three hectares are to form natural or artificial pasturage at the 
mitayer’s choice, 36 ares are to form a kitchen-garden for his use, and the 
rest is to be employ ed for the cultivation of grain and other ciops according 
to an agieement between the parties, the metayer binding himself to work 
at suitable times and in the best way possible on the whole area subject 
to cultivation. 

3) All seed will be furnished half b} the owner and half by the mi- 
tayer, Wheat seed will be selected and set apart at threshing time, maize 
seed when the maize is husked. From the best eers only the central part 
must be sown. The owner leserves the right to have all or part of the seed 
deposited in the granaries of the farm. 

4) The metayer must have at his disposal, as owner or hirer, the fol¬ 
lowing stock in animals and machines : three pan of oxen, two single or 
double ploughs, one harrow, and the implements used for reaping and 
harvest- 

5) The metayer 's obligations are : a) to make himself responsible for 
expenses connected with the maintenance of the farm and of all works of 
cultivation, for whatever kind of crop ilk.y are undertaken ,* b ) to keep 
in a good and serviceable state and to maintain boundaries, stockfarming 
premises, drinking-troughs and roads on the propeity ; c) to guard crops 
against noxious weeds. 

» < 6) The owner is obliged to have wheat threshed and maize husked 
at his own expense. 

7) If the mUayer dispose of no seed it will be advanced to him by 
the management of the colon} for a fixed price which the metayer must 
pay, with any other accounts, out of the produce of his harvests. 

8) Pigs will be kept in common and their propagation will be the bu¬ 
siness of the management of the colony. The increase will he divided an¬ 
nually, being equally shared, as regards sex and weight, when the maize 
harvest is divided. The ioss in Jive stock for which the metayer is liable 
must be paid ton days before the maize harvest following on the division 
begins. 

q) Except In case of force majenre, a mStaycr who does not sow at the 
right time land which is to be under c?op, or whom the manager of Lhe co¬ 
lony judges to be incapable of sowing it, will be obiigt d by this manager' 
to obtain the help of the necessary staff, and z* become liable for costs so 
incurred, on pain of having Its contract cancelled and being immediately 
evicted from the farm. 

10) The manager or one of his representatives will have the right of 
entry into the farm at any moment, in order that he may inspect the works 
executed by th,-* metayer, 

11) If a difficulty arise while this contract is being applied, the mat¬ 
ter will be submitted to amicable arbitration, the arbiters being chosen by 
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the parties interested. If an agreement be not thus reached the dispute 
will be settled by a third arbiter nominated b> the justice of the peace. 

12) Repairs to machines and agricultural implements will be execut¬ 
ed in the workshops of the colony. Costs will be shared in equal halves, 
and will be based on the prices current in the nearest wotkshops. 

It is certain that the adoption of a written agieement for contracts of 
mitayage has given good lesults, for we know that conti acts of this foim 
have been used not only in the colonies cited by their author, but also m 
other districts of Uiuguay v here their introduction encountered the resist¬ 
ance of an inveterate habit of employing an oial contiact 



NOTICES REEATING TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY IN GENERAL 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 


PUBLICATIONS INTERNATIONAL IN CHARACTER 

ANNTJA 1 RE INTERKAXIONA1, DE LEGISLATION AGRICOLB, published by the Inter¬ 
national Institute oi Agriculture, 7th year, 1917. Rome 1918 (1). 

The seventh volume of this International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Legislation has just appeared. It gives a sufficiently detailed picture, as 
complete as possible, oi the laws and decrees of interest to agriculture which 
were promulgated in 1917. The agricultural legislation of this year has, 
in an even more marked degree than that of preceding years, the special 
aspect derived from the exceptional conditions which influenced its origin. 
In the first part of the yearbook, which concerns agricultural statistics, 
there are grouped as before the very numerous governmental provisions 
for the determination of stocks of primary material and foodstuffs, and for 
taking census of available live stock. The second part — provisioning, 
consumption and trade — is even licher and more important than in pre¬ 
ceding years: the activity of parliaments and governments in 1917 was 
largely engrossed by the need to ensure the provisioning of the various coun¬ 
tries, to regulate consumption, to fix maximum prices, tc prevent and to 
punish illicit speculation, to regulate the movement of exports and imports. 
A large number of measures having this object are grouped in this part of 
the yearbook, the more important being repioduced in extenso while of 
the others only the titles are-given. In the third part — measures touching 
finance and customs — we have, in extenso and otherwise, the multiple 
provisions of governments for increasing, in consequence of the growing 
needs of the State, the yield of taxes. In this connection we should mention 
the measures to which the various countries have had recourse iu order to 
tax war profits or increase the yield of these. The fourth part of the year¬ 
book has a particular interest. It contains the provisions published by go¬ 
vernments and parliaments for the regulation of agricultural economy in war¬ 
time, that is to say all provisions aimed at securing the noimal execution 
of works of tillage and harvest by means of exchanges among faimers or 
among districts of labour, draught animals, machines and implements. 
It also contains the measures to bring abandoned lands or lands cultivated 
with insufficient intensity under cultivation. In the fifth part of the year¬ 
book the various provisions are grouped which were made to ensure the 
maintenance, in spite of the growing needs of armies, of the flocks and 

(1) An edition of this yearbook which contains a translation into English of the table Jf 
contents and long introduction is also published. 
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herds of the different countries and their protection against disease. The 
increase and che development of the functions of the State, as an effect 
of existing circumstances, have made necessary the creation of new 
agencies and the refoim, with a view to making them more fit to meet the 
social needs of the moment, of others already in being. Measures of this 
kind are found in the sixth part and are classified in several groups accord - 
ing to whether the agencies in question are central, local or merely consul¬ 
tative. The seventh part of the yearbook contains the provisions which 
States, in their desire to ensure agricultural production as widely as pos¬ 
sible, have made in order to safeguard fields and plantations against the 
loss caused by disease or noxious animals. In the eighth part are found the 
numerous measures which favour the development of agriculture by in¬ 
creased credit: many .States, both belligerent and neutral, have placed at 
the disposal of farmeis considerable funds which can be lent to these farm¬ 
ers on profitable terms and on suitable security. The ninth part is con¬ 
cerned with property in land and land settlement, and is also very import¬ 
ant, particularly in so far as the measures securing the position of land- 
owners called to the colours and of discharged soldiers axe concerned. In 
this part are found the measures which establish that the term of military 
service of concessionaries of homesteads, having obligations to cultivate and 
to reside on their lots, will be counted as a term effectively spent on that 
lot. Moreover States which have not in recent years made provisions for 
the granting to soldiers of land intended for settlement have made such 
provision. The tenth part, which concerns the relations between capital 
and labour in agriculture, is no less important. In 1917 as in preceding 
years measures have been taken for the protection of tenants of rural hold¬ 
ings who are called to the colours b\ empowering them to obtain at the 
right time the extension or annulment of their leases. This part also con¬ 
tains the laws and decrees which regulate contracts for the hiring of labour, 
the placing of labour and the regulation of wages. The eleventh and final 
part concerns rural hygiene and the protection of agriculture. 


RUGGERI AEFREDO, gerente responsabile. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICIT/iT RE. 


Origin of the Institute ane Summary of the International Treaty. 

The International Institute of Agriculture was established und .-r the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905. which was ratified by forty* govern¬ 
ments. Fifty-eight governments are now adherent to the Institute. 

The Institute is a government institution in which each country is 
represented by delegates. It is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect* of the various questions concerned, shall: 

>) c^liro, scud3 , rne publish as promptly as possible, statistical 
ceehrucal, or economic mfonrcfiiu coaoeinint, farming. Vegetable and nni, 
mal products, tiade in o^rlcaltuial produce, and the piicct pi vtiling in 
the various maikets ; 

(&) communicate the abovv. intoilnatior a*- kum possible It* thosi 
interested ; 

( c) indicate the wdges paid foi farm wo*k ; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any pail of 
the world, showhing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, 
and, if possible any effective remedies ; 

(e) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insmance, 
and credit from every point of view ; collect and publish information which 
might prove of value in the various countries for the organization ol agri¬ 
cultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(/) submit for the approval of the various governments, if necc s^ary 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for the 
improvement of their condition, utilising for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by scientific and learned bodies, etc. 
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Part I: Co-operation and Association 


RUSSIA. 

THE POPULAR BANK OF MOSCOW 

l>y Professor V. Totomi inz. 


The Popular Bank: of Moscow was founded in consequence of a resolu¬ 
tion of the First National Congress of Co-operative Societies, which met 
in Moscow in 1908. It should be noted that a scheme existed for the in¬ 
stitution at the State’s expense of a popular credit bank for the whole 
Russian Empire. In 1896 a Congress of Trade and Industry at Nijni- 
Novgorod, in 1905 aNational Congress of Representatives of Popular Credit 
at Samara, in 1906 a District Congress oj Popular Credit at Voroncge, and 
in 1907 a Congress of Popular Credit in Petrograd pronounced themselves 
favourable to it. But the National Congress of the Co-operative Societies 
of Petrograd, when discussing the institution of such a popular credit 
bank, declared itself favourable to the creation of a hank of which the 
sphere would be more restricted and which would seek to imitate-the sys¬ 
tem of the popular Italian banks. On this proposal the Congress resolved 
as follows: 

1) While recognizing the principle that the creation of a general 
co-operative bank for the whole empire would be necessary to the develop¬ 
ment of the co-operative organisms, the congress nevertheless deems the* 
institution of a bank of this kind inopportune until the local funds, united 
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in federations, have developed in Russia; for without this development 
the pioposed bank could not make its business as extensive as is desirable 
so that its existence would be seriously compromised. 

2) It would however be opportune to establish at Moscow a Popular 

Credit Bank like those active in Italy, on condition it secured from the out¬ 
set the support of powerful co-operative organizations. » 

3) In order that this bank might be more intimately attached to the 
money market, not only co-operative organizations but also individuals 
might be admitted among its founders, so long as they conformed to the 
principles of co-operation. 

These resolutions were adopted on the report of a special committee 
which was charged, long before the congress was summoned, to study 
the question of the foundation of a co-operative bank by the Committee 
of Rural Insurance, Thrift, Credit and Industry instituted by the Agri¬ 
cultural Society of Moscow. Not only persons accustomed to co-opera¬ 
tion but also men of science belonged to this special committee. When 
the congress had approved the content of the resolutions of the special 
committee it entrusted to it the drawing-up of a scheme for the institution 
of the bank, instructing it to submit this scheme to the government. 

After the congress had closed, the commission entrusted to two pro¬ 
fessors of political economy, Mr. W. Geleznov of Moscow University and 
Mr. Antziferov of Kharkov University, the drawing-up, on the principles 
enunciated by the congress, of a scheme of by-laws for the popular bank. 
The persons named drew up this scheme and presented it to the committee. 
The general lines of the scheme for the institution of the bank were as fol¬ 
lows. Since there were no federations of important co-operative societies 
in Russia, the Moscow Bank of Popular Credit was to lean especially on 
the co-operative societies of credit and thrift, that is to say on the primary 
organizations. It also exercises towards these societies the function exer¬ 
cised in Western Europe by the district banks. 

It was thought fitting to draw up a scheme which can include the 
federations of co-operative societies among the members of the bank. 
These federations might thus become members of the bank as they gra¬ 
dually developed, and the bank might gradually transform itself into an 
institution -of popular credit and extend its operations over the whole 
territory of Russia. At present,'in view of the fact that the primary co¬ 
operative organizations must foim the principal nucleus of the bank’s 
members, a small co-operative credit society must be taken to be the unit 
of organization, and the district federations of co-operative societies ad¬ 
mitted to be members of the bank merely as representatives of a greater 
or less number of co-operative societies. Thus it is not the federation as 
such which appears as member of the bank. The co-operative societies 
whose union has formed this federation are individually members. 

In conformity with this principle each federation will have in the meet¬ 
ing of the bank’s members a number of votes corresponding to the number 
of co-operative societies which belong to it. Besides co-operative sodetit s 
and federations individuals may be members of the batik under certain 
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reserves, that is if they have the necessary qualifications for membership 
of a strictly co-operative society. Individuals granting their financial 
aid to the bank must not aim at realizing profits, but must be content to 
think that their capital will be used to develop co-operative credit. In 
view of the somewhat limited activity which the bank is qt first to exercise, 
its initial capital is fixed at 500,000 roubles in 5,000 shares of 100 roubles 
each. The bank may begin operations when its paid-up capital has 
reached 50,000 roubles. Individuals admitted to be members of the bank 
have a liability limited to the shares they have respectively paid up, but 
co-operative societies have a much more extensive liability. The liability 
of each co-operative society is limited to an amount equal to ten times its 
paid-up shares. All members whose liability reaches 1,000 roubles have the 
right to an effective vote. This does not apply to co-operative societies 
from the time their quota reaches 100 roubles but only to individuals hav¬ 
ing ten shares. Whatever be the number of a member's shares he cannot 
have more than one vote in the general meeting, a provision which is in the 
by-laws and which safeguards the co-operatiye principle. 

The bank may regularly : grant loans for short terms of one year or 
long terms of five years; open special credits or current accounts; discount 
and rediscount bills ; undertake purchases and sales on commission ; carry 
forward and lend on security to co-operative societies only. 

In one case only the bank can discount the bills of individuals, namely 
when these present for discount bills based on the purchase or sale of mer¬ 
chandise and negotiated at or by the order of co-operative societies. This 
is to say that the bank does business with individuals only in the interest 
of co-operative societies. 

The by-laws of the bank make no precise provisions as to the limits 
of the credit which the bank may open to co-operative organizations. The 
bank has reserved the right to regulate this matter by special rules. 

While individuals are regularly excluded from the bank's clientele 
where loans and discounts are concerned, they are admitted to unlimited 
participation in the payment of sums intended for the constitution of the 
bank's circulating funds — deposits, loans, etc. 

Except “for the provisions already noticed, by which the right of voting 
at the general meeting is not directly related to the amount of the shares 
which a member possesses but to th$ liability for the bank's engage¬ 
ments which he assumes, the organization of this institution is, in the last 
analysis and in so far as the general lines of its administrative departments 
are concerned, analogous with that of a joint-stock bank. 

The bank’s managing committee has five members, elected for three 
years from the members on the proposal of the supervising council. This 
council has from five to nine members, elected for three yeais by the ge¬ 
neral meeting. 

All the members are admitted to the general meeting, but the right to 
vote is reserved to members who are liable for the bank's business to the 
extent of at least 1,000 roubles, that is to co-operative societies holding 
one share and individuals holding ten. 
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The net profits of the bank's business are distributed as by the scheme: 
20 per cent, go to the reserve fund; 10 per cent to the special fund for pro¬ 
viding long-term loans to institutions of popular credit; a maximum of 
5 per cent, to bonuses to the bank's manager and staff, in accordance with 
a resolution of the general meeting ; 5 per cent, to a mutual aid fund of the 
bank's employees in accordance with a decision of the general meeting. 
The remaining net profits are distributed, if they do not exceed 8 per cent, 
of the capital in shares, to members as a dividend. 

The scheme drawn up by Professors Geleznov and Antziferov for the 
bank's organization, such as we have described it, was the subject of a se¬ 
ries of conferences on the part of a commission, at whose meetings the re¬ 
presentatives of trade and industry who were particularly interested were 
present The commission accepted the scheme without modification. 

The proposed by-laws of the bank are signed by the founders — V. 
Hubner, retired general; V. Perelechine, noble; Sandyrene, agricultural 
engineer. They were deposited, in order that they might receive the ne¬ 
cessary approval, at the special office for credit business in the Ministry 
of Finance. The by-laws were published on 29 September-12 October 
1911 in the collection of laws and decrees of the government, No. 154. 

Notable amendments to the text of the by-laws were made by the 
government. 

The chief modifications introduced regard the constitutionof the bank's 
capital and the conditions necessary to beginning business. Thus the 
Minister of Finances has rejected the proposal to fix the amount of a share 
at 100 roubles and has raised it to 250 roubles. Further the ministry has 
not consented ±0 the bank's beginning business until its capital has reached 
500,000 roubles, that is 50 per cent, of the nominal value of shares or 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles, and until thus sum has been paid into the office of the 
Bank of the State of Moscow. 

The founders have therefore been obliged to arrange for the placing 
of the bank's shares within the term fixed by government. They have had 
to undertake their distribution among co-operative societies — no very 
easy matter. 

The organs of the co-operative press remark that at a given moment 
the difficulties actually seemed insurmountable, and that the founders 
thought of offering the available shares to foreign co-operative societies. 
Proposals to this effect and favourable answers were actually received. 
But it was not necessary to have recourse to this expedient because the 
founders were able to place all the shares in Russia. 

Altogether 3,822 shares have been placed, distributed as follows: 

80 shares have been bought by two popular credit funds of zemstvos; 
I ,339 by 701 co-operative credit societies ; 678 by 290 credit and savings 
funds; 63 by 13 urban and voloste credit and savings funds ; 31 by four co¬ 
operative credit federations; 5 7 by two federations of buttermaking artels; 

81 by 42 co-operative creameries; 200 by the Muscovite Union of Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers; 491 by 227 co-operative consumers' societies; 52 by 18 
agricultural co-operative societies; 38 by 9 credit and mutual aid societies ; 
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35 by 9 labour societies ; 4 by 2 co-operative associations; 8 by 4 delega¬ 
tions of zemstvos; and 605 by 160 individuals interested in co-operation, 
forming, that is, at least 15 per cent, of the total number of shareholders. 

The shareholders were thus distributed at the time of the constitution 
of the Popular Credit Bank of Moscow. 

The bank’s capital was fixed at a million roubles divided into 4,000 
shares of 250 roubles each, of which half had to be paid up and deposited 
at the State Bank six months after the by-laws had been sanctioned. 

The organizers.feared that they would not be able to collect the neces¬ 
sary 500,000 roubles in time if they had recourse only to the co-operators. 
They therefore thought of inviting individuals to subscribe also. 

Further, doubts were expressed as to the power co-operative credit 
societies had to subscribe for the shares of the Popular Bank of Moscow. 
The organizers were on the point of addressing themselves to the govern¬ 
ment in order to ask for a delay sufficient to allow them to collect the de¬ 
sired capital, but their fears were vain. Russian co-operation honour¬ 
ably sustained the trial. The capital was entirely subscribed before-the 
constituent assembly of shareholders was summoned, and more than half 
of it was paid to the State bank in conformity with the law of 1 October 
1911. The bank’s capital was entirely paid up, and in the following month 
the payments of ulterior subscriptions began. 

As we have seen, of the 4,000 shares issued 85 per cent, were bought 
by the co-operative societies, and only 15 per cent, by individuals of whom 
the majority were interested in the co-operative movement. Thus it is 
possible to assert that the first Russian co-operative bank is entirely owned 
by the co-operative societies to whom its management is subordinated. All 
districts of Russia have not participated equally in this subscription. 
The southern provinces subscribed 34.5 per cent, of the shares. Next to 
them come the central provinces—27.5 per cent., Siberia —15.6 per cent., 
the south-west provinces — 8.7 per cent., the region of the Volga — 7.4 
per cent., the north — 4 per cent., and finally the western provinces — 
2.3 per cent. 

The chief object of the bank is to furnish capital on credit to the Rus¬ 
sian co-operative societies in proportion to their needs and on profitable 
terms. When the bank first became active at Moscow, on 9 May 1912, the 
public in general and the capitalists in particular were very sceptical about 
it. The speedy ruin of the enterprise «was prophesied, but experience has 
proved that co-operation is a real force, able to work miracles. 

As early as the first year of its life the, applications for loans which 
the Popular Bank of Moscow received from co-operative societies were very 
numerous in spite of the high rate of interest it demanded. The follow¬ 
ing course was adopted in order to satisfy the need for credit. 

Above all the bank does not enter into business relations with indivi¬ 
duals and commercial firms and does not finance private enterprise. The 
only exception to this rule occurs when the bank has to act as an interme¬ 
diary in the interest of co-operative societies. But even when there is 
question of granting credit to co-operative societies the bank must observe 
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strictly a criterion of sound economic policy. Thus, the sums lent must 
not exceed a certain pioportion of the amount of the bank's capital in 
shates which the co-operative society holds. If there weie not confoimity 
with this criterion the demand for credit would simply exceed, and by a 
large sum, the bank's capital assets. On the other hand, by adopting the 
course we have indicated the bank will always be in a position to supply 
the needs of the co-operative societies which hold its shares. 

The co-operative societies have themselves, from the beginning of the 
bank's existence, contiibuted to increasing deposits and feeding current 
accounts Deposited sums have mostly emanated from the co-operative 
societies situated nearest Moscow. The bank has sought to supply the 
need for credit wherever local economic conditions have made it most ur¬ 
gent. In the first year of its % activity it had to give special attention to the 
co-operative movement in the south, the district most interested in its 
foundation and most in need of credit. As early as the bank's second 
year of business a new issue of shares, amounting to a million roubles, was 
made. 

The participation of the southern provinces was preponderant — re¬ 
presenting 40.2 per cent, as against the 25.1 per cent, of Central Russia 
and the 9 per cent, of Siberia in the beginning of 1914; and this had to be 
taken exactly into account in distributing the loans granted. The debtors 
appeared in the following descending order: the co-operative societies of 
the south, of the centre, of Siberia, of the Caucasus, of the region of the 
Volga/of the north and the region of the Ural. 

For some time the circles interested in the bank feared it might lend 
sums emanating from one district to co-operative societies in other districts, 
to the detriment of the former, but this fear was recognized to be unfounded. 
The bank sought to develop its activity in all districts equally. During 
its first year the co-operative societies applied for less loans than those to 
which they had right, but from the second year onwards all districts made 
more demand for loans within the limits imposed b3 r their participation 
in the share capital. 

During its first financial year the bank's position was very difficult 
because of the condition of the money market. Discount interest was very 
high both in Russia and abroad and the bank's discounting business was 
consequently limited. Another inimical factor was the refusal of the State 
Bank to open up a credit for it even within the most modest limits. This 
hindered the discounting business of the Popular Bank with private banks. 
Interest on discounting remained at a high rate while the credit accounts 
opened were limited, and the bank did not succeed in obtaining outside 
credit. In compensation, however, the bank's position in so far as the move¬ 
ment of deposits and current accounts was concerned was very favourable. 
The bank accepted deposits even of kopeks, that is to say even of small 
change, for a kopek is worth about a farthing. Bach depositor who had 
5 roubles entered in his credit book had a small savings fund opened for 
him. This tended to encourage saving on the smallest scale, and met 
with a great success which it deserved. 
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The method by which the Popular Bank of Moscow granted credit 
was dictated by its position as financial centre of the whole co-operative 
movement in the country, and also by its own initial financial weakness. 
The bank had need to exercise an effective supervision of its clients for the 
co-operative societies are dispersed over an enormous territoiy. Its re¬ 
sources during its first years were too limited to allow its supervision to be 
effective; offices and an expert staff would have been necessary for this. 
It therefore sought support especially from the centralized co-operative 
societies and other institutions, such as provincial deputations or zemstvos, 
and from the small popular banks in so far as they acted as centres of db- 
operation. 

In districts in which there were neither co-operative federations nor 
other similar institutions, the bank sought to form centralized organiza¬ 
tions, unifying and co-ordinating the activity of co-opeiative societies in 
each district in order to establish theie a local agency of the bank. Such 
an agency was to connect the bank with the societies, and at the same time 
to exercise within limits that supervision which is necessary to ordinary 
relations between the bank and its clients. The bank informs itself, by 
means of these agencies, as to the moral and financial condition of the lo¬ 
cal co-operative societies, their resources and the possibility of forming 
more of them. Its principal task is always that of uniting existing co-ope¬ 
rative societies in a central organization able to help the bank to collect 
local capital and distribute it among the co-operative societies interested. 
The important point is that the money should remain in the possession of 
the societies and not go to feed the private enterprise of speculators. The 
funds of the various local co-operative societies should therefore be united 
at the bank’s agency in order that they may be equitably distributed in 
accordance with local needs. It*is only when these needs have been satis¬ 
fied that the remaining sums pass to the Moscow bank to meet the demand 
for credit of the other co-operative societies, and thus a constant circulation 
of credit is maintained. The demand in question varies with districts and 
seasons. Thus in autumn, when the peasants have no need of money, 
it is needed by the Siberian dairy societies. In such cases the bank can, 
by means of its local agencies, direct the stream of necessary credit. 

The third issue of shares took place at the end of 1916 and was for 
2,000,000 roubles. All the capital had then been subscribed by the co¬ 
operative societies and, as the following table will show, only 8.4 per cent, 
is now in the hands of individuals. 

The bank is preparing for its fourth issue of shales’*, to amcTunt to 
6,000,000 roubles. It is also doing banking business, but naturally it does 
not advance funds to the enterprises of speculation. To improve the con¬ 
dition of the most distant districts it has opened branches at Rostov on the 
Don, a centre of zones which have rich deposits of coal, and has installed 
numerous agencies in other towns. It has formed permanent commercial 
agencies at London and New York in order to maintain its connection and 
develop its relations with the whol£ world. 

The following figures give an idea of the bank’s progress in recent 
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years, in spite of the war. On 13 January 1915 the monthly turnovei was 
8,500,000 loubles One year later it was 28,000,000 roubles, and on 
1 September 1916 50,000,000 roubles. Thus in a year and a half the 
mipoitance of its monthly balance-sheet was multiplied by six. 

The bank's deposits reached, on 1 Januaiy 1915, 4,000,000 loubles; 
a 3 T ear later 10,c00,000 roubles; and on 11 September 1916, 22,000,000 lou¬ 
bles or six times the initial sum to which they amounted a year and a half 
earlier. The annual balance-sheet for 1915 amounted to 240,000,000 
roubles ; and it rapidly increased in the first eight months of 1916, leaching 
4^0,000,000 roubles. 

The bank does not limit its business to advancing funds to co-operative 
societies in need of credit. It has had to extend it and to organize with 
co-opeiative societies the ptuchase of articles necessary to agiicultuie, and 
this on a large scale and by the help of its remaikable economic powci. 
The bank for that matter merely follows in the traces of the co-operative 
ciedit societies, which were themselves obliged to go beyond the limits of 
their initial programme. They were at first intended to furnish capital 
to their members, but eventually they undertook the puichase of machines, 
food supplies and other articles. The bank thought itself obliged first to 
organize as quickly as possible the purchase of primary material for co¬ 
operative societies, which would otherwise fall into the power of wholesale 
dealers and the agents of these, exactly as a simple peasant falls into the 
clutches of the usurer in his time of need. 

With this object the bank obtained from the government an authori¬ 
zation to open buying offices which soon had a great success. A buying 
office is in a better position to know the state of the market, for it uses for 
this end its connection with the co-operative societies, ascertaining the 
exact needs of its clientele and finding out the best means of satisfying 
these needs. The elements of information on these points which co-opera¬ 
tive societies possess allow a buying office to enter into relations with the 
most suitable manufacturers. It causes a small sum to be paid to the co¬ 
operative societies — from 1 to 3 per cent. — for various costs, and a sum 
which is added to the bank's mteiest for the fund intended to provide 
members’ dividends. 

The bank’s buying business was limited for the fiist year. Its amount 
did not exceed half a million roubles but it kept pace with the bank's pro¬ 
gress. The buying office bought for the farming year of 1917 more than 
125,000 ploughs, more than 30,000 tons of manure, an enoimous quantity 
of tiles' for country dwellings and the most varied articles used by the agri¬ 
cultural population. The bank concluded an agreement with the society 
of provincial deputations, the zemstvos of Orzov, and with the same so¬ 
ciety of Kiew, for making purchases in common with a view to obtaining 
better terms. Hardly had this agreement been made, when ten unions of 
co-operative credit societies and two of the largest agricultural consortia 
came to another and identical one with the bank. Thus the banks makes, 
purchases in combination with the strongest organizations in the countiy 
filing common purchase prices for all contracting parties. The Ministry 
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of Agriculture itself took part in this agreement in 1916. The representa¬ 
tives of the Union of Co-operative Societies were invited in 1916 to take part 
in this buying office, which has thus become a Pan-Russian centre for co¬ 
operative purchasing. 

Beyond the business of buying on behalf of co-operative societies, the 
bank’s office began to buy the produce of co-operative societies on commis¬ 
sion to sell it in Russia and elsewhere. This new branch of its business 
was not active for long, owing to the war, but in the few months for which 
it was at work the bank was able to sell in Great Britain about one hundred 
carloads of eggs from the region of Pensa and more than 35,000 puds of 
flax belonging to various producers’ societies. This attempt to sell eggs 
abroad was really successful from a commercial point of view, although the 
co-operators were competing with egg exporters and had to content them¬ 
selves with rather low prices. On the other hand, the bank’s exportation 
of flax succeeded in every respect. Within Russia the buying office sold 
various foodstuffs, as well as terebenthinate and resin, on bthalf of the 
co-operative societies of Arcangel. 

However, as soon as the independent buying agencies were foimed, like 
that of the flax-spinners, the buying office made over to them its con¬ 
nection, continuing merely to supply funds to them as co-operative 
societies. 

In 1915 the site was bought which is now that of the imposing build¬ 
ing which is the bank’s premises and is called the Palace of Co-operation. 
Thus the Popular,Bank of Moscow is the cement which keeps the Russian 
co-operative movement solidly united. At the bank’s meetings about 500 
representatives of the co-operative unions deliberate as to the means of de¬ 
veloping ^pd strengthening, more and more, the mafcs of the co-operative 
institutions. 

The last general meeting as to which we have any information took 
place on 16 December 1917, being called to consider an issue of new shares 
amounting to 25,000,000 roubles. 

The following are some of the resolutions of this meeting: 

The managing council is authorized to ask the Minister of Finances for 
the necessaiy peimit to make a ntwissue of 100,000 shares having a nominal 
value of 250 roubles. The shares are to be issued at 260 roubles, 250 rou¬ 
bles to constitute the share-capital, 5 roubles to go to the capital reserve 
and 5 roubles to cover the costs of the issue. The meeting further 
resolves that all the co-operative unions are authorized to take a certain 
number of shares proportionate to their participation in the foimation of 
the capital: holdings amounting to 25,000 roubles give a co-operative union 
the right to two shares ; those going up to 50,000 roubles the right to four 
shares ; 100,000 roubles to six shares; 200,000 roubles to ten shares; other 
ten shares for every additional 100,000 roubles. 

After the general meeting a special conference of shareholders was 
held, at which was read the managing committee’s report as to the founda¬ 
tion of new branches of the bank in the towns of Saratof and Vologda in 
European Russia and Omsk and Tcita in Siberia, and* as to their business* 
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This confeiaice also received the lcpoit of the Director of the Office of the 
Ministry of Provisioning, Bresslavctz, as to the duties of co-operation with 
legard to the oiganizotion of the exporting of foodstuffs after the war. 
Filially the conference resolved to hand over to the buying office for exami¬ 
nation the pioblem of expoiting the pioduce of co-operative societies and 
cognate enterprises accomplished by the economic section of the executive 
committee of the Pan-Russian Congress of Co-operative societies. 

According to telcgiaphic information as to the bank received by its 
London agency, its business was on 23 January 1918 pursuing a noimal 
course. The bank’s name was not included in the list of banks subjected 
to nationalization by the State Bank established by the Bolschevik govern¬ 
ment. It has even gained in importance immensely because it has absoibed 
the deposits of a number of private banks. Now, at the end of 1918, 
it is perhaps the most impoitant financial centre of co-opeiation, Its 
deposits reach three billion loubles, an enoimous sum for an institution 
formed to encourage the co-operative movement, even if the fall in Russian 
values be taken into account. It has been spared nationalization because 
of its economic and moral aim, and is today the most poweiful and the 
most accredited financial institution in Russia. 

But the disorganization of economic life during this last year of conti¬ 
nual revolutions and disturbances has given biith to a series of difficulties 
whichimpedethe bank’s business, especially the lack of a metal reserve and 
the fall in the value of State paper. At first the State Bank supplied the 
banks of Moscow with about 10,000,000 roubles a day for their business 
but this sum has fallen to 400,000 roubles. The bank’s business is now 
limited to deposits and current accounts, for it is not possible, as it was in 
the past, to open credits for co-operative associations. 

We reproduce the last balance-sheet published by the blink. 
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Bclance-Sheet on 1 Afi’il 1018. 


.1 sSt/S 



at tlic 

Central Oflicc 

in the 
branches 

total 


roubles 

roubles 

roubles 

In hand and current accounts in 
banks . 

19 , 445,538 U 

48,609,778 96 

98, 145 ,307.10 

Real estate. 

1,13^,347.05 

334 , 774.44 

1,265,121.49 

Bank’s own capital. 

22, fbi 9 t66 28 

1,211,026 63 

23,672,192.01 

Discount of short-term bills, com¬ 
mercial bonds and Treasury 
bonds.. 

24 > 53 M 97 [2 

20,065,00b 32 

44 ,f»oo,r 93 

Special cunent accounts secured by 
bills. 

49 , 308 , 0*0 

13015,032 21 

62,013,951.23 

Special current accounts secured by 
merchandise and invoices . . . 

20,810,230.71 

54,884,10748 

•** 1,601, 33 8 d 0 

Special current accounts secured by 
securities. 

2 , 53 o, 105 . 8 i 

2 , 055 , 542 , 31 - 

4,045,178.15 

Sums credited on railway shares, term 
loans, duplicate scrip and bills 
being deposited. 

11,002,6 [6 50 

16,323,818.07 

60,316,464.03 

Bank’s correspondents : to their ac¬ 
count . 

12,424,245^0 

_ 

12,424,215.40 

to account of the bank. 

26 , 303 , 335.27 

— 

26,393,385 27 

Accounts of management with bran- 
ches. 

29,283,123.17 

38,014,320 10 

68 , 107,443 37 

Protested bills. 

96 .— 

— 

06 — 

Current expenses. 

716,025.01 

500,866 95 

1,325,802.86 

Installation and working. 

379,216.68 

308,915. *i 

668,132 00 

Clearing . 

2 , 874 , 709.71 

3,216,635.35 

6,091,435 Of) 

Advances to suppliers ou account for 
purchasers. 

10,032,311.77 

060,607 6t 

10,002,022 38 

Recoverable expenses. 

I 5 A/H 05.36 

4,110.25 

162,521 6l 

Debtors for business as intermediary 

1 , 276 , 302.11 

585,686 51 

1,862,078.62 

Foreign securities with foreign cor¬ 
respondents . 

1,837,272.15 

45 ^ — 

1,837,738 15 

Purchase and sale of merchandise on 
commission.. . . . 

16,0 54 ,* 7 o-H 

1,1-00, 77 «'* 07 

18,15 1 ,z t n - 4 l 

Expenditure in 1919. 

11 , 9*4 — 

— 

11,981 — 

Total . . . 

325,704,702.28 

202,800,^53.70 

528 , 595 , 155.08 


Bills on commission. 26,053,68715 

Deposited securities 13,001,575,25 

Paper securing special current 

account. 9,856,140 — 

Commissions for co-operative 
societies. 


4,208,666.60 
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Liabilities 

at 

Ml 



Central Ofncc 

bundles 

total 


loublcs 

, rouble.. 

roubles • 

Capital 111 deposits 

io,uuo,uoo — 

- 

10,000,000 - 

Reserve capital . 

352 ,019 29 

—■** * 

152 , 919.29 

Amortization fund. 

120,070. J5 

— 

120,070.45 

Deposits and current ace< units 

108,409,056.62 

1 13 , 325,5 17 13 

311,434,603.74 

Transactions with biLs . 

7 , 001,32 1 — 

— 

7,061,331 — 

Special accounts in banks. 

37 , 837,517 25 

8,811,7s 1 43 

46 ,b| 9 , 3 oo .68 

C01 respondents : to then account. . 

2 ,U<>d >52 2 5 

—' 

3 , 119 , 052.35 

to account ol bank. 

7,302,320.75 

J,H 02 , 8 b 9.97 

10,285,201.73 

Accounts ot central management with 
branches. 

3 h,“ 87,0 PA 3 

29,721,169 56 

68,512,110.89 

Interest and provisions received 

733,510 87 

2,199,018.11 

2 , 923,159 31 

Sums for business entrusted to othci s 
Unpaid mandates. 

5,;>o,610.91 

,U 5 .6-1 

8,855,032.78 

i, 552 , 55 i ,07 

4,3 ll, 705-63 

5 , 891,257 15 

Interest due on deposits and current 
accounts. 

1,313,856 02 

68^302.05 

1,998,158 97 

Taxes. 

S30 71 

11,105.81 

11,936.58 

Clearing. 

8,800,928 48 

6 , 790 , 174.38 

15,591,103.86 

Advances of purchases . . 

16,574,488.66 

861,070.24 

17 , 135,758 90 

Creditors for business as interme¬ 
diary . 

116,660,73 *,11 

163,160.21 

16,824,194.32 

Unpaid, dividends. 

113,750.40 

' — 

H3,75o 40 

Interest for 1019. 

2 — 

— 

2 — 

^unds in name ot Blinov . • . . . 

10,500 — 

— 

10,500 — 

Net profits for 1907. 

872,698 25 

— 

572,698 25 

Total . . . 

325,70-,/02 25 

202,Syn, 153 70 

* 528,595,155.98 











miscellaneous information relating to co-operation 

AND ASSOCIATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES- 


AUSTRALIA. 


XT IE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES.— The R. A S 

Annual, 1917. Sydney, 1918 

La the year 1917, the Royal Agricultural Society of New South Wales 
made more important progress than in any other of the twelve years of its 
existence. The membership of the society increased during the yegx 
from 2,900 to 3,340; about 900 new members were admitted, but many 
old members failed to rejoin. There were also substantial increases in 
the revenue from the principal sources, and the work of the society was 
unusually successful. The Royal Show, held at Easter, was the largest 
ever organized by the society. Contrary to previous practice it was open 
at night as well as in the day time and this innovation proved very popular. 
Thfe number of visitors to the show totalled 444,000. The receipts irom 
entrance fees amounted to £18,100, while the total receipts for the show 
were £30,700. The prizes and other expenses were very heavy, but there 
remained a balance of £12,094 to profit. 

The council was approached early in the year by the Committee of 
the New South Wales Sheepbreeders’ Association, which proposed that 
the Royal Agricultural Society should take over the annual sheep show. 
A scheme was adopted whereby the society will take over the sheep show, 
and the management will he conducted by a joint committee of the so¬ 
ciety and the Sheepbreeders’ Association. The sheep section in connec¬ 
tion with the Royal Show 4 vill be discontinued and, as far as the sheep¬ 
breeding industry is concerned, the society will concentrate its exports 
on the annual sheep show, which will be held in June. 

A circulating library is being organized to which members may become 
subscribers on the payment of a small additional fee. The council also de¬ 
cided to assist agricultural education by voting funds to keep one student 
at Hawkesbuiy College for three years and to provide an exhibition of 
£100 at the university every year. 
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CEYLON (BRITISH COLONY) 

Till? PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT IN 1917-18 — Ceylon Admintifia- 
iion R ports: Report of thi Registrar ot Co-operJtive CuiLt Socntus foi iqi7-iS. 
Cjlombo, 1918. 

The agricultural co-operative movement in Ceylon only started in 
1913, when the success of co-operative credit in India was already assured, 
and Ceylon has been able to profit by the experience acquired under the 
varying conditions of the Indian provinces. It had not, however, up to 
March 31st., 1918, progressed beyond the initial stage of the formation 
of local societies, no attempt having been made to form federations or 
central societies. 

The number of societies registered in 1913-14 was 31, in 1914-15, 23 ; 
in 1915-16, 1; in 1916-17,. 16, and in 1917-18, 31. This makes a total of 
102 societies registered, but in 1917-18 the registration of 10 societies was 
cancelled, so that the number of societies in existence on March 31st., 1918, 
was 92. It is the policy of the Registrar to remove from the register any 
society which is not working or does not show satisfactory progress. There 
were still 7 societies that were not considered to be satisfactory and every 
assistance was beiqg given to them with the object of improvement. On 
the whole, however, the condition of the societies was regarded as far more 
satisfactory than at the end of the previous year. Of the existing societies 
49 were classified as “ good ” ^ 28 as “ fair ” ; 4 as “ bad ” ; while 8 were 
recently formed and 3 were not working. 

The following table shows the progress in the number, membeiship, 
paid-up share capital and reserve fund of the societies, dividing them into 
" agricultural ” and “ non-agricultural ” societies : 



Number 

Membership Paid-up Share Capital 

| Reserve Fund 

Year 

Agri¬ 

cul¬ 

tural 

Agn -1 

agrl- 

Total cul- 

cul- 1 

turn! tural 

Non- 

tgii- , Agri - 

Total 1 

CU ** 1 r 1 cultural 
tural 

1 

Non- | 

agricul- ^otal 

tural | l 

Agri- 

cu tural 

1 

Non- 

agri* 
cul- | 
tural 

1 

Tot il 





1 Rs. | 

Rs Rs. 

1 

R« 

| Rs 

Rs ‘ 

1915-16 

5 * 

I 

5 ' 4 -° 3 f ’ 

324,0(18 20, 059 

175I 

I, 

! 

1 2 

1,465 

IOKj-17 

68 

3 

71 5 , 96 b 

6l 6,027 32,707! 

286' 32,994' 

3,232 

23 

3.245 

1917-18 

80 

3 

92 9,285 

« 

260 9 , 55 * 46,181 

’,367 j 4 S , 54 '> 

6 , 45*1 

222 1 

6,675 


/ 


' *The aggregate balance sheets of the societies in 1916-17 and 1917-18 
are shown in the following table: 
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Assets 

19x6-17 

1917-18 

nubilities I 

1 

11916-17 ^ 

1917-18 


Rs 

~rT“ 

9 

Rs “ 

Rs 

Cash m hand 

5. 116 

. 5.6S9I I, Fin horn 1 c\emnient and 



Cash in 1 ank 

1 5.372; 

6,055! 

others 

3,180 

7,076 

1.0 ins due bj members 

27,biS 

50,2091 

Deposits tre m membeis , 

*486 

2,934 

Restr\e land in bank 

1 884 

1984 

Share Capital 

32 094 48,549 

Value of stock in hand 

r 

I 836 

Intel est and 1 onus due b\ 

387 



sue le ties 

30a 

Othtr items 

1 873 

1 1,255 

Re sene 1 und 

* 

3,215 

6675 




Othei items 

201 

j 

00 

to 








Util 


40,476 66,020 


l util. 


40,476 66,029 


The slight appaient discrepancies in the totals m tlrs and the previous 
table are due to the omission of the cents foi the purpose ot simplification 
The marked mciease in the loans due by members is an indication of 
the growing activity of the societies The following statement shows the 
position m legard to the loans 


Year 

noans given j 

I.oans tecovered 1 

' boons outstanding 


No 

Amount 

No 

| Amount | 

No 

Amount 



Rs 


Rs 


Rs 

19U-17 

958 

28,381 

504 

I5.222 1 

650 

27,818 

1917-1 b 

1 *127 

41407 

7 ‘J 

31,301 

I, 3 l r > 

50,209 


The repayment of loans was, on th$ whole, satisfactoiy The amount 
of loans which were overdue on March 31st , iqi8, was Rs 7 743 

The majority of the loans issued weie for cultivation purposes but loans 
were also given for the following purposes purchase and lease of land 
pui.cb.ase of seed, cattle carts and manuie , caipentry and furmtuie manu- 
factut e gold and silver work, pottei) manufactuie, purvhase of sewing 
machines , purchase of materials for baskei-making sewing and dress¬ 
making , dealing m vegetable products, and the redemption ot old debts. 

There is a tendency amongst the societies to 1 educe the late of interest 
on loans to membeis The rates range frpm 6 to 12 per cent, while the 
rates of interest on deposits vary from 2 to 5 pei cent • 

The principal source of the money use d to idvance to members was the 
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share-capital—-a proof that the business of the societies wasstillina rather 
rudimentary stage. The deposifs and the bulk of the reserve funds were 
also utilized in making loans. Up to March 31st., 1918, seven societies had 
received loans frem Government amounting to a total of Rs. 4,385, of which 
Rs. 488 had been repaid, and six other societies had been recommended for 
loans of the total amount of Rs. 4, 5 °°* • Government loans to societies arc 
now made at an interest of 5 per cent, per annum. 

The business of the societies is not entirely confined to the giving of 
credit. Some of them supply their members with agricultural manures, 
and this business is steadily increasing. In 1915-16,81 tons of manure were 
supplied of the value of Rs. 6,844 > 1916-17, 99 tons of the value of 

Rs- 7»528; in 1917-18,160 tons of the value of Rs. 13,59ft “ There is no 
doubt, ” says the Registrar’s Report for 1917-18, “ that this part of societies’ 
operations is appreciated by members. Some societies which were finding it 
difficult to commence operations found that by handling manures new mem¬ 
bers were easily secured and that their business improved and became po¬ 
pular. ” It has not been found expedient, however, to allow the societies 
to have an entirely free hand in the ordering of manures. No manures aie 
now allowed to be ordered by societies, except through and with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Registrar. The quantities allowed to each society a£ any one 
time are judged by the known woiking methods of the particular society 
and its financial position at the time of ordering. Societies that are effi¬ 
ciently managed are allowed liberal supplies of manures for their members, 
while others not so well managed are only allowed smaller quantities. 

The societies were supplied with considerable quantities of seeds both 
by the Government and by the Ceylon Agricultural Society, and took steps 
to increase the food production in their respective spheres. Arrangements 
were also made with the Agricultural Society for the organisation of local 
agricultural shows and garden competitions under the auspices of co¬ 
operative credit societies. Five shows were held in 1917-18 and eight 
others, besides ten garden competitions, were arranged for. 


FRANCE 

THE CHAMBERS OF AGRICULTURE {BEFORE PARLIAMENT — Repeats oi meet¬ 
ings ot the Stnate; meeting oi 22 Nu\ njo8. 

On 22 Xovember 1918 the Senate p<^cd a pioposal for a law tending 
to create Chambers of Agriculture. 

The question is one of creating not only Chambers of Agiieulturo hav¬ 
ing a purely consultative character, but also organs of agiiculturcl ac¬ 
tivity having sufficient budgets to allow them to undertake certain entu- 
prises which will tend to ensure agricultural progress. 

The first characteristics of,the scheme is that the Chambers will be 
neither cantonal, nor attached to orrondissements, nor even departmental, 
but will represent whole districts, thus deriving necessary authority. The 
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departmental sphere has been thought to be too narrow not only for agri¬ 
culture but also for all economic interests. 

The scheme sets up in each department a Departmental Agricultural 
Commitee, to be elected by the direct votes of farmers and agricultural 
labourers and to have one member for each canton. This committee 
will, when it is formed, nominate certain of its members who will com¬ 
pose the Chambers of Agriculture, these being thus constituted by votes 
of the second degree. 

The voters'list will include the names of tanners, owners of rural real 
estate, labourers who have been attached to one farm for two years and 
former cultivators. The vote is given to women. 

The Senate has given a real independence to the Chambers of Agri¬ 
culture because it does not wish them to be looked upon as administrative 
organs. 

Resolutions are exempt from all interference on the part of the mini¬ 
sterial or prefectoral administration, but this independence does not amount 
to a systematic exclusion of the services of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Chambers of Agriculture will be compelled to meet at certain in¬ 
tervals of time. 

In its entiiety the scheme causes those interested themselves, in the 
person of mandatories the3 T choose freely, to give their opinion to the go¬ 
vernment and take necessary initiative. It will even be obligatory to 
consult these Chambers on certain subjects connected with agricultural 
legislation, transport, customs and technical education. 

The scheme was unanimously passed by the Senate and has been 
transmitted to the Chamber of Deputies. 


HUNGARY. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE DISTRIBUTING AND WHOEESAEE SOCIETY OF THE 
UNION OF HUNGARIAN FARMERS IN 1917 — International Co-opciafove Bulletin , 
nth Year, No. ii, Eondon, November 1918. 

This society of Hungarian farmers, which is known as the Hangya , made 
considerable progress*in 1917 and thereby contributed much to hindering 
speculation. * 

Since the outbreak of war no fewer than 4.70 new 1 Iang> a societies have 
been established, and the membership of the oldei societies has increased 
to an extent which has doubled the total membership. 

During 1917 the Hangya bought 5500 square metrg^ of land on which 
'to erect new central premises. In September 1917 the Hungarian Foreign 
Trading Company, Dtd., was established by the Hangya Society, the Han¬ 
gya Industrial Company, I*td., the Hungarian Discount and Exchange 
Bank and the Hungarian Banking and Trading Company. The share ca¬ 
pital of the new enterprise was 3,000,000 crowns. Its chief aim is the pur¬ 
chase of goods abroad and the sale to foreign countries of the products 
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01 Hungarian agriculture and industry. Its importance will natura’Ij not 
be felt until normal conditions have been restored. 

The Hangya has decided to make ten grants oi 2,000 crowns each and 
as many of 500 crowns each to facilitate study at the Imperial Commercial 
High Schools and the Budapest Trade Academy. 

The War Aid Fund of the Hangya increased from 377,860 crowns to 
1,000,000 crowns during 1917. A fund of 100,000 crowns, the interest on 
which goes to remunerate the managers of stores, was increased b> 200,000 
crowns: the interest on tbs fund was divided among fifty managers of 
stores at Christmas 1917. 

Donations amounting to 290,064 crowns were allotted to various in¬ 
stitutions and benevolent societies. The lossts sustained by 127 societies 
through the Rumanian invasion of Siebenburgen were covered by loans, 
free of interest, amounting approximately to 1,500,000 crowns. 

The trade-done by the Hangya Industrial Company, Ltd., a sister orga¬ 
nization to the Hangya, covered 8,000,000 crowns. 

The Budapest distributing society called the Haztartas, which is affi¬ 
liated to and under the management of the Hangya, had, in 1917, 16,858 
members and 232 employees, and did a trade of 12,600,000 crowns as com¬ 
pared with one of 6,700,000 crowns in 1916. Jt owns nineteen stores, a 
butchery, boot-repairing workshops and a sawmill. A sum of 2,000,000 
crowns was paid in war bonuses to employees and their families, and 
1,000,000 crowns were allocated to the employees’ pension fund. 

The trade done by the Hangya in 1917 amounted to 87,856,900 crowns 
as against 57,573,133 crowns in 1916. A sum of 2,175,00c crowns (2 % 
per cent.) was paid to members «« dividend. The society’s nrt profits 
amounted to 1,823,801 crowns. 01 tbs sum 318,495 crowns Wdc paid 
as interest on shares; 179,959 crowns to the directors as a percentage of 
profits and 1,300,000 crowns to the reserve fund, while 25,346 crowns were 
carried forward to the next account. 

Assets weie the following: cash in hand 336,326 crowns; stick in 
hand 7,448,912 crowns ; outstanding payments 7,846,346 crowns; claims 
on bills of exchange 2,609,700 crowns; securities 5,717,365 crowns; de¬ 
posits 3,015,456 crowns; property 3,860,000 crowns ; plant and fixtures 
1.853.389 crowns. 

Liabilities were: share capital 6,519,900 crowns; outstanding debts 
15,457,956 crowns; guarantees r i,100,000 ciowns; unpaid dividends 
19,640 crowns; mortgages 1,843,419 crowns. 

The reserve fund amounted to 2,500,000 crowns ; the depreciation 
fund to 1,700,000 crowns, the war aid fund to 1,000,000 crowns ; and the 
employees’ pension fund to 2,023,858 crowns. 

The societies affiliated to the Hangya numbered 1386 in 1916, had a 
share capital of 8,014,720 crowns, a membership of 292,062 represent¬ 
ing 1,941,315 households, a turnover of 107,278,794 crowns, and reserves 
amounting to 7,989,593 crowns. 
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OTTOMAN EMPIRE 

CONSTITUTION OP A SOCIETY OP AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION — Wi>tschajti- 
uiims, dor ZtnhaUmchte , 30 August 191S 

It has been decided to constitute a great agricultural association bavj- 
ing the following aims : thelettingof properties held by a single tenant which 
will be cultivated by the most improved methods ; the importation and 
manufacture of implements and material which Turkish agriculturists 
will be able to hire or buy by graduated payments ; the importation and 
manufacture of artificial manures ; the holding of courses of instruction and 
lectures for agriculturists* Bureaux of information will be set up in the 
various districts and will inform the rural populationon all points of interest. 
Instructions as to the use of modem implements and material will be disse¬ 
minated in the country. Repairing shops set up in different parts of the 
country will makeitpossibletokeepmachinesand material in a goodstate; 
and a body of permanent inspectors of machines will moreover be formed. 
The capital of the association is fixed provisionally at 150,000 Turkish 
pounds. 


RUSSIA. 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT IN RUSSIA IN 1917. — The Rmuan Co-opaator , Vol 2, No. 12, 
Eondon, November 1918. 

Precise data as to the situation in Russia in 1917 of the organizations 
of small credit are incomplete owing to the deep disturbance arising out 
of the revolutions of February and even more of November 1917. Some 
information extending to 15 October 1917 is however available, especially 
as regaids the number of co-operative societies and the government aid 
given to co-operative credit. 

The following figures give information on the first of these points : 


* 

To x January 1914 

jjis 

19x6 

15 October 19x7 

Credit societies . . 

10,695 

n.465 

11,972 

12,114 

Saving associations 

• 3.891 * 

4.108 

4.289 

4.363 

Credit unions . . . 

11 

25 

83 

136 

Rural clubs . . • 

. 232 

254 

281 

281 


This table proves a remarkable increase in the number of ertdit unions 
but a considerable decrease in that of the other associations. In 1914 the 
number of credit and savings associations increased by 1,328; in 1915 
by 987; in 1916 by 688 ; and in 1917 down to 15 October only by 216. 
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This figure would indeed have been somewhat larger had it been possible 
to collect more complete information; but it cannot be doubted that the 
general conditions which have latterly affected co-operative credit have, 
together with the absence of workers, caused the growth of credit societies 
to be insignificant. 

The following are the available figures as to the sums granted by go¬ 
vernment to meet the needs of small credit: 


To i January 1917 . 397.5 roubles 

To 1 Mafbh 1917 406.9 » 

To 1 April 1917 *. 409.7 » 

To 1 October 1917. 456.6 » 

To 1 November 1917. 473.6 » 


Thus from 1 April to 1 November the amounts of government nssit- 
ance increased by nearly 70,000,000 roubles, mainly owing to allowances 
to credit unions. The increase coincides with the growth in the number of 
the unions, and was apparently the result of the appointment to the man¬ 
agement of the Board of Small Credit of K I. Krylov who was commis¬ 
sioned by the Council of All-Russian Co-operative Societies together with 
the central committee of the representatives of co-operative organiz¬ 
ations. 

Up to 1 April 1917, 82 unions, still under the old management of the 
Board, were allowed 5,000,000 roubles for capital and 1,900,000 roubles as 
short-term credits. Thenceforward until 1 October 92 unions were al¬ 
lowed 14,000,000 roubles for capital and 23,200,000 roubles as short-term 
credits. Further 17,000,000 roubles were lent as a measure of urgent aid. 

Up to I October small credit institutions were also granted, as long¬ 
term loans, 9,600,000 roubles, and for intermediary transactions 3,400,000 
roubles. 

On 1 January 1917 the membership of co-operative credit and sav¬ 
ings societies was 10,478,000. Up to this date the turnover of the credit 
societies was 601,400,000 roubles, including 16,300,000 roubles in occupied 
districts. That of the savings associations was 383,300,000 roubles, includ¬ 
ing 130,500,000 roubles in occupied districts; that of rural clubs 167,700,000 
roubles ; that of 70 unions 75,200,oop roubles. The total turnover of co¬ 
operative credit organizations thus reached 1,058,900,000 roubles. 

Deposits in credit societies amounted in 1914 to 200,000,000 roubles, in 
1916 to 419,600,000 roubles. Savings associations had in 1914 deposits 
amounting to 209,100,000 roubles ;to 209,500,000 roubles in 1915 ; and to 
262,700,000 roubles in 1916. 

A general decline is noticeable in loans. Up to 1 January 1915 the 
co-operative credit societes lent 311,900,000 roubles ; up to 1 January 1916 
312,000,000 roubles; and up to 1 January 1917 only 295,100,000 roubles 
although the numberf of societies had increased. The savings associations 
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lent 268,100,000 roubles up to i January 1915 ; 256,800,000 roubles up to 
1 January 1916; and 238,700,000 roubles up to 1 January 1917. At the 
end of 1916 overdue advances of the credit co-operative societies were 
equal to 13.3 per cent, of their remaining liabilities, as compared with 
12.4 per cent in the previous years. 

From 67,500,000 roubles in 1915 the intermediary operations of the 
co-operative credit societies increased to 200,200,000 roubles in 1916. 
Those of the savings associations increased from 24,200,000 roubles to 
67,700,000 roubles. These operations of the co-operative credit societies 
amounted altogether to 91,700,000 roubles in 1915 and to 267,900,000 
roubles in 1916. 



Part II: Insurance and Thrift 


SWITZERLAND. 

INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL IN 1916. 

OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

Rapport du JDuRi:\r SuiS'sE db?» Assurances sur les en-trepriscs privi i s ex m aiiere 
D J ASSURANCE EX Sl’ISSP EX I«Jl6 [Rtfrott Of the, tJlOffice Of IH'tVHVlCL of Pi It ait hil T ti- 
t>r urth n^vd to Innuanu' m bwdz.iland iri igi6) Berne, 1918. 


As in previous years, insurance against hail was practised in Swiss 
territory in 1916 only by two mutual societies: the Soeiete suisse d’assurance 
contre la grUe at Zurich and the Paragr&e at Neuchatel. The former is 
active on all Swiss territory and insures any crop against-the risk of hail. 
The Paragr&le, on the other hand, is active only in the canton of Neuchd- 
tel and insures only vineyards in this canton. 

The year 1016 can, like 1915, be classified with yeais in which atmos¬ 
phere condensations were particularly important as regards both the 
frequency and the abundancy of the falls of hail. Thirty-nine days cha¬ 
racterized by important stoims were counted. The falls of hail were dis¬ 
tributed over 9x1 communes and 355 districts. These figures dr not 
include small local storms which were let loose upon one or two communes 
at a time. The following are the dates of the most violent falls of hail and 
the numbers of the communes they affected : 


24 May. *..... 57 communes 

25 May. 46 > 

9 June . . *. 71 > 

23 June. 44 » 

25 June. 69 >' 

4 July. 101 » 

10 July.. 93 » 


The Sociite d'assurance contre la grele had in 1915 raised from xo per 
cent, to 20 per cent, the rebatement on the premiums to be paid by in- 
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sured persons who had not given notice of any losses by hail in the last 
three years. A small diminution, of 5,991 francs, in the amount of the 
premiums received was the result. In 1916, on the other hand, this com¬ 
pany could recor.d a new and very important increase in the premiums it 
received, for they reached 263,444 francs. In the same way the number of 
policies subscribed increased by 3,089 as compared with 1,980 in 1915, and 
the insured sums increased by 16,973,060 francs as against 9,605,950 francs 
in 1915. The amount of the damages paid, which had increased very much 
in 1915, diminished 011I3' slightly in 1916. Thanks to the income from in¬ 
vested sums the company could avoid a deficit, as it could not in previous 
years. It has therefore been possible to add a credit balance of 195,951 
francs to the reserve provided by the by-laws. 

We give below a comparative statement containing some interesting 
figures referring to 1915 and 1916. 


1. Number of policies 

2. Insured capital . , 

3. Premiums received 

4. Damages paid. . . 

5. Reserve fund . • • 


1915 

68,877 

90,471,120 francs 
1,298,096 » 

1,392,482 >» 

4,490,822 » 


1916 

71,966 

107,444,180 francs 
1,561,540 » 

1,339,404 .» 

4,686,774 » 


In the last five years the Societe suisse A’assurance contre la grele has 
had to record: 


1912 


44 

5.816 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


60 

49 

59 

4 0 

days of hail. 

7.715 

5.293 

8,816 

8,886 

declarations of losses. 


The following are the percentages of insured sums formed by damages 
paid: 


1912 1913 19x4 19x5 19x6 1880 to 19x6 

0.8 % 1.1 % 0.6 % 1.5 % 1.3 % 1.3 % 


In comparison with 1915 there ^vas a slight improvement. This is 
true also of costs of administration, as is shown by the following figures 
which are those of the percentages of premiums received formed by these 
costs: 

19x2 1913 19x4 19x5 19x6 1880 to 19x6 

14.6 ° 0 17.3 % 14.8 % i6.r % 15.7 % 16.1 % 


The two following tables summarize the results obtained by this 
company from 1880, the year of its foundation, until 1916: m 



Results obtained by the " Societe Suisse d* assurance contre la grele "since its foundation. 

i) Piofit nii<l Iyosb Account fionx 1880 to 1916 
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Results obtained by theSociete d* assurance centre la grele ” since its foundation. 

a) Relation of Receipts and Expend ltuu. to Insuietl bum 
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The company known as Le Paragrble kept almost unvaried in 1916 the 
number of its insured, its insured sums and the amount of its premiums. 
The figure representing the losses it paid in 1915 was vtiy small, but the 
damages it awarded in 1916 were noticeably incieased. The increase in 
the income from invested sums nevertheless allowed the payment of a sum 
of 31,750 francs into the reserve fund as against 33,000 francs in 1915. The 
reserve fund reached, at the end of 1916,140,500 francs as against 108,750 
francs in 1915. 

Th^ following is a comparison between the principal figures refciing 
to 1915 and 1916. 



1915 

I9X6 

1. Number of policies .... 

528 

527 

2. Capital insured. 

565,991 francs 

559.943 ^ancs 

3. Premiums received .... 

34,007 » 

33.<>49 » 

4. Damages paid. 

316 » 

2,955 > 

5. Reserve fund. 

108,750 > 

140.500 1 


Le ParagrUe records only three days of hail in 1916, the 10th and nth 
of June and the 23rd of July, and the damages which vineyaids suffered 
on them were unimportant. 

The damages paid by Lc PayagrUe in the last five >ears foim^d the 
following percentages of insured capital: 

in 1912 in 1913 in 19x4 in 19x5 

0.6 °o 20.1 ° 0 4.2 % 0.1 ° tJ 


The following are t^e percentages of the piemiums received which 
Wert formed by costs of management: 

1912 1913 1914 * 9*5 

12.9 ° 0 ii.i ° 0 13-5% n.8% 


19x6 

12-4 % 


in 1916 

0*5 % 


Whe should recall finally that the Confederation and cantons may 
subsidize insurance against hail. The subsidies are paid in accordance 
with the rules of the cantonal law T s and the federal law of 22 December 
1893 as to the improvement of agriculture by the Confederation. The 
cantons granting subsidies number twenty-one. Only those of Claris, 
Tessin and the Grisons pay none and thus prevent their farmers from bene- 
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fiting by the federal subsidies for insurance against hail. All the other 
cantons make themselves responsible for a proportion of premiums and 
costs of policies varying from 15 to 40 per cent. In their case the Confe¬ 
deration until 1914 made a grant equal to 50 per cent, of the subsidies they 
paid. But on 11 December 1914 the Federal Council published a decree 
according to which the federal grant may not tor the future exceed 50 per 
cent, of the costs of the policy, 20 per cent, of insurance premiums for vine¬ 
yards and 12.50 per cent, of insurance premiums for other crops. 

The following table shows the amount of the grants made by the Con¬ 
federation and the cantons in favour of insurance against hail in 1916. 
While previously federal and cantonal grants reached the same sum, it 
is noticeable that the former now hardly exceed nine tenths of the latter. 



Cantonal expenditure 
(including federal grants) 
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Part III: Credit 


ITALY 

THE INSTITUTIONS OF UAND CREDIT IN 1917. 


SOURCES: 

Annali del Credito e della Previdenza : Anno 1910, N\ {55. Credito fondiario, Ueggi, 
decreti e regolamenti. Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio (Annals of Credit 
and Thrif,: Year 1910, No. 85. Land Credit. Laws, decrees and regulations. Ministry of* 
Agriculture, Industry and Trade). Rome, Bertero, 1910. 

Istjtuto Italiano di Credito Fondlarto : Relaztone del Consiglio di Amministrazione 
e dei sindaci per l’anno 1917 ( Italian Institute of Land Credit, Report of Administrative 
Council and Accountants for 1917). Ordinary general meeting of shareholders. 28 Fe¬ 
bruary 1918. Rome, Tip. Bodoni, iqi§. 

Credito fondiario della Cassa di risparmio delle province lombarde in Milano. Bi- 
lancio consontivo DELL*anno 1917 (Land Credit of the Savings Bank of the Lombard Pio- 
vinces at Milan. Complete Balance Sheet for 1917) Milan, Tip. Reggiani, 1918. 

ISTITUTO DELLE OPERE PIE DI SAN PAOLO IN TORINO. CREDITO FONDIARIO. BSERCIZIO IQI 7 
Institute of the Charities of St. Paul m Turin. Land Credit. Year 1917. Turin, Tip.P. Ce- 
Janzai9iS. 

Credito fondiario della Cassa di risparmio in Bologna. Atti dell’Assemblea gene- 
rale DEGL T AZTONISTI TENUTASI IL 14 APRILE 191S E RESOCONTI DEL I917 (Land 
c':di* uj th: Siving-Bmk at Bologna. Resolutions of'the General Meeting of Shareholders h:ld 
on 14 April 1918 and Reports for 191"/). Bologna, Tip. Merlani, 1918. 

Reports for 1917 of the other institut t ons of land credit active in Italy. 


In onr issues for last September and October we examined the work of 
the two greater institutions of agricultural credit which are active in Italy, 
the Savings-Bank of the Bank of Naples and the agricultural credit branch 
of the Bank of Sicily. These institutions distributed altogether in 1917 in 
the southern provinces of Italy and in the islands 38,239,312 liras, derived 
partly from their own funds, partly from the capital of the provincial funds 
of agricultural credit they managed and partly from funds directly advanc¬ 
ed by the State. We will now deal with the institutions-of land credit 
first noticing their organization and then studying more particularly the 
activity they deployed in 1917. 
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§ i. The organization or eand credit. 

Land credit is afforded in Italy by the following State-regulated in¬ 
stitutions : the Istituio Italiano di Credito Fondiario (Rome), the Istituto 
delle Opere Pie cLi San Paolo in Turin, the Monte dei Paschi of Siena, the 
Credito Fondiario Sardo in Cagliari, and the Savings-Banks of Milan, Bolo¬ 
gna and Verona. Other bodies can be authorized to afford land ciedit by 
royal decree, in particular the mutual associations of landowneis holding 
real estate worth at least 5,000,000 liras, societies and institutions having 
a paid-up capital of 10,000,000 liras, and also, in region^ in which no local 
body affords land credit, societies having a capital less than 10,000,000 
liras but not less than 2,000,000 liras. 

The land credit departments of the Savings-Banks of Milan and Bolo- 
gfia, the Istituto delle Opere Pie di S. Paolo , the Monte dei Paschi and the 
Istituto Italiano di Credito Fondiario can undertake business in all the pro¬ 
vinces of the kingdom. The Savings-Bank of Verona is authorized to af¬ 
ford agricultural credit in the provinces of Venetia and Mantua, the Crc - 
^tito Fmdiario Sardo in Sardinia. 

The business which these institutions can accomplish is regulated by 
minute legal rules and is various. Its mest important part is the granting 
of loans secured by mortgages on real estate up to half the value o± such real 
estate. Such loans are repayable in annual instalments spread over at 
least ten and at most fifty years. An annual instalment comprises the quota 
of repayment, interest, the tax on inccme, the payment for rights of com¬ 
mission and expenses of administration, which must not exceed 45 cente- 
simi for every hundred liras of capital lent, and finally the quota for repay¬ 
ment of the Treasury tax which the various institutions pay directly on 
behalf of their creditors. A debtor can however tree himself in advance 
of all or part of his debt, making the due payments to the lending institu¬ 
tion and the Treasuiy\ 

The institutions of ciedit also enjo3 T an option of acquiring, by ces¬ 
sion or substitution and on the same terms as loans, mortgage c r privi¬ 
leged credit, redeemable by amoitization. 

They procure the necessary means for accomplishing business of these 
two kinds by issuing land paper bearing interest at different rates—3%, 
3 */ 4 , 4, 4 % and 5 per cent. —~ and thus avoiding the great oscillations 
of the stock exchange. Loans are made in paper and bear interest at 
the same rate as the paper issued for them. Such paper has a nominal 
value of 500 liras and can be made payable to bearer or holder. The loans 
are repaid gradually at par, as much paper being weekly drawn by let as 
corresponds to the respective instalments owed by the borrowers of the 
preceding half-year. All the land paper issued is secured by all the 
mortgages held, and this safeguards the holders of the paper. 

Landowners who are not in immediate need of capital but only of avail- 
_ble funds can, rather than have recourse to the loans regularly made in 
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paper, have opened for themselves a current account guaranteed by a mort¬ 
gage, and thus receive advances in cash at a rate of interest which varies 
and is deteimined by the instituticns. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we will pass to an examina¬ 
tion of the w r ork accomplished by these institutions in Italy in 1917, bas¬ 
ing ourselves on their annual reports. 

§2. The itauan institute of eand credit. 

The administrative council of this important institution, founded in' 
Rome in 1891, notes in its lepoit on the results obtained last year that the 
abundance of money, the high price of provisions, and the uncertainty of 
contracts entered into at the present juncture were the principal reasons wh}" 
there were, on the one hand, less recourse to land credit, and on the ether 
hand a large demand for paper and n^any total or partial repa} , 'ments ot 
loans. 

Thus the applications to the institute for loans numbeied 168 and weie 
for 16,831,500 liras, 92 loans for 9,239,000 liras being secured by rural 
land and 76 for 7,592,500 liras by urban land, whereas in 1916 applications 
for loans numbered 183 and were for 21,254,500 liras. 

Definite contracts for loans in 1917 numbered 77 and were for 6,505,500 
liras, having numbered 93 and having been for 7,374,000 liras in 1916. They 
were all payable in cash at the request of the borrowers.They would have 
reached a far higher figure if they had been able to keep pace with the abun¬ 
dant wealth of paper. • 

The loans are guaranteed by securities worth 13,660,000 liras, and aie 
distributed as follows among lands of securities : 



Number 

Amount 

Value of security 



Iviras 

Eiras 

Ivoans on rural land. 

55 

4,063,000 

8,664,950 

> » urban • . 

22 

2,442,500 

4.995.050 

Total . . 

77 

6,505,500 

13,660,000 


By districts they are distributed as follows : 

Number Amount 


* X,iras 

North Italy.. . . 2 372,000 

Central Italy. 17 1,502,500 

South Italy (including the islands) . . 58 4,631,000 


Total . . 


77 


6,505.500 
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Of the amount of the loans stipulated in 1917 the sums appropriated 
to the extinction of more burdensome earlier mortgages and to obtaining 
emancipation from dues amounted to more than 3,500,000 liras, namely 
3,475,387 for the extinction of mortgages and 89,796 liras for emancipa¬ 
tion from dues, or 3,565,183 liras altogether. 

The rates of interest payable on the mortgages extinguished by the 
loans were as follows : up to 5 per cent. 2,444,583 liras ; from 5 %to 6 
per cent. 536,404 liras; from 6 % to 7 per cent. 480,900 liras; above 7 per 
cent. 13,500 liras. 

Of the total sum of the loans which the Institute granted from 1891 to 
• 1917, that is 290,475,550 liras, the sum gradually repaid by the borrowers 
was 104,039,689 liras, namely 45,495,185 liras by half-yearly instalments, 
and 58,544,504 liras by advance repayments and by the conversion of loans 
bearing a higher to loans bearing a lower rate of interest. Deducting this 
sum of 104,039,689 liras from the total sum of the loans hitherto made by 
the Institute, we find that on 31 December 1917 its outstanding mortgage 
loans numbered 2,694 and were for 186,435,861 liras. They were secured 
by property of the value of 460,738,574 liras. 

The sums to be repaid in 1917 as half-yearly instalments amounted to 
15,592,195 liras altogether. Of this sum the total amount of 13,733,971 
liras was recovered ; and on 1 January 1918 the outstanding amount was 
therefore 1,858,244 liras. 

It should be noted that of recent years, that is since 1915, the Insti¬ 
tute, in consequence of the war and of such public calamities as the earth¬ 
quake in Marsica and the plague of fieldnlice in Apulia, has resolved to come 
to the aid of some classes of its creditors by^>roroguing the payment of a 
certain quantity of half-yearly instalments, which have been united to 
the instalments not yet due. The total sum of the payments thus sus¬ 
pended in 1917 was 727,237 liras. 

The demand for paper was very lively in 1917. Paper bearing inte¬ 
rest at the three rates of 4 y 2 , 4 and 3 *4 per cent, was sold, in 37,927 notes 
and for the nominal value of 18,963,500 liras, the number surpassing that 
of the previous year by 13,057 and the value by 6,528,500 liras. 

On 1 January 1918 there were altogether in circulation 365,628 notes 
of th?se three kinds having the total nominal value of 182,814,000 liras, 
which is to say that the number of notes had increased by 24,684 and their 
nomjfial value by 12,342,000 firas a&compared with those circulating on 31 
December 1916. 

As regards the balance-sheet of the year under review: the profit and 
loss account shows an income amounting to 10,132,026.33 liras, whence 
must be deducted a) for inteiest due on paper in circulation 6,825,894 22 
liras, b) for other dues and expenses 1,110,646.53 liras, that is altogether 
7.936,540.7s liras, which gives a net profit of 2,195,485.58 liras. Thence 
must be deducted 5 per cent, for the reserve as by the by-laws, or 109,774 28 
liras, and there remain 2,085,711.30 liras, which, when added to the 
*8,612.18 liras carried over as a credit balance from 1916, give a total 
available credit balance of 2,104,323.48. This sum was, on the proposal 
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of the administrative council, distributed as follows : a) towards repay¬ 
ment of the purchase-price of the offices of the Institute 10,000 liras; 
6 ) to the available reserve 75,000 liras ; c) to the £#areholders at the rate 
of 25 liras a share 2,000,000 liras ; d) to the new account 19,323.48 liras. 

The capital and reserve fund of the Institute stood follows on 1 Jan¬ 
uary 1918 : capital in shares — 40,000,000 liras ; reserve as by by-laws 
— 2,630,992.53 liras; available reserve — L39L373-85 liras; reserve to 
provide for variations in value of securities — 135,496.34 liras ; deferred 
reseive (sums to be collected) — 4,268,428.91 liras; credit balance for 
1917 — 19,323.48 liras ; total — 48,445,615.11 liras. 


§ j. The land credit of the savings-banks of Milan, bologna 

AND VERONA. 

The necessity of preventing an excessive holding-up of deposits, and 
therefore of keeping the business of mortgage loans within determinad li¬ 
mits, in view of the slowness with which they are recovered, neces¬ 
sarily made the assistance of the capital of the Cassa di Risparmio delle 
Province Lombarde % inadequate to meet the great need of landed property, 
for which it is essential that capital should be conceded with liberty 
to repay it gradually, the repayment quotas being small and propor¬ 
tionate to the annual revenue of lands and there being no fear of an 
eventual and sudden demand for repayment. 

For these reasons this savings-banks did not hesitate to undertake in 
1867, basing itself on the law or 14 June 1866, the affording of land credit; 
and in order to assist this enterprise and to give a stronger guarantee to 
the new institution it engaged a part of its own capital, such part being at 
first fixed at 4,000,000 liras but afterwards raised to 5,000,000 liras (1). 

This new institution rendered many and signal services to property. 
Its management, which was separate and. distinct from that of the savings- 
bank, continued to develop, so that the institution became the most im¬ 
portant of those which afford credit of this kind in Italy. It is regulated 
by the consolidated law on land credit, which was approved by the 
royal decree. No. 646, ot 16 July 1905, and by the subsequent law of 
22 December of the same year. 

Lana paper was at first issued at 5 per cent.; but in order that the paper 
might be easily and usefully placed and might fulfil its aim of procuring ca¬ 
pital for landownership it was necessary that its rate should be related to 
the current market price of money. The administration did not fail 
to take the steps this rendered necessary, gradually modifying the 
rate for new issues whenever it did not accord with the conditions ot the 
market. In 1666 loans were made with 4 per cent, paper and in 1904 

(1) See Gross \ni (Angelo): II Crcdito fondiano ddla Cassa dt nspatmio d% Milano, hr 
Bolhtiino dcll’Agticoltura , Milan, No. 8, 191S. 


3 
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with 3 y% per cent paper. In Apiil 1915 issue of 4 per cent, paper was 
resumed, but the issue of 3 y 2 per cent, paper was still kept open, the bor¬ 
rower being thus left Aee to choose the paper he thought most con¬ 
venient (1). This system is still in force, being followed, as is known, by 
other institutions in Italy and abroad. The variety of its paper gives 
the issuing Institute in normal times the elasticity necessary to a con¬ 
tinuous representation on the market oi the average current interest, and 
safeguards the borrower from the loss to which paper issued at too low a 
rate would expose him, reserving for him the option of converting his 
debt at any time into other paper at a more convenient rate if the con¬ 
ditions of the maiket happen to change. 

The business of 1917 of the Credito fondiario della Cassa di risparmio 
delle provincie lombarde was characterized by a remarkable number of vo¬ 
luntary repayments made on account or on balance of current loans. These 
amounted to little less than 8,000,000 liras, paid almost entirely in paper, 
mostly of the 3 % V el cent - scries. These repayments had the effect of 
bringing the total existing loans (4,190), represented by paper of the 5,4 and 
3 X A P er cent - series, down to 206,324,329 bras, the number of loans having 
diminished by 62 since the previous year and their amount by 2.201,558 
liras. 

In 1917, 130 new loans for 9,822,500 liras were made, as against 197 
for 12,947,500 liras in 1916. This decrease is partly due to the condition 
01 the agricultural industry which could, owing to the fairly remunerative 
receipts for the produce oi the soil, supply its own needs without having 
recourse to mortgage credit. Of these loans 21 for 2,534,000 liras were 
secured by rural land, 107 for 7,166,500 liras by urban land, and 2 for 
122,000 liras by mixed properties. Seventy r -nine out of 130 loans were 
for 40 years, and about half (61) were of sums between 5,500 and 30,000 
liras. 

The year's profits are usually paid as regards one half into the sav¬ 
ings-bank, and as regards the other half, after the quota for the pension 
fund and grants to employees has been deducted, invested in State secu¬ 
rities which go to increase the ordinary reserve fund of the Credito fondiario. 

The subsidiary guarantee of the paper in circulation constituted by 
the two reserve funds — ordinary and special — amounts altogether to 
6,038,802 liras, to which sum must pe added 5,000,000 liras which the savings 
bank has assigned out of its own capital to guarantee the business of the 
Credito fondiario. 

Passing to the Credito fondiario della Cassa di Risparmio di Bologna 
we find that it made 38 loans in 1917 for 4,014,000 liras. Of these loans 22 
for 1,568,000 liras were secured by urban land, 12 for 2,042,500 liras by 
rural land, and 4 for 403,500 liras by mixed urban and rural land. Almost 
all these loans, namely 32 for 3,680,000 liras, were made in the province 
of Bologna, •' 

~ (i) See Rodoltco (G-ispare): Scelta de, m’tfui jon han a van saqgi d'ut'etesse, m Gwr 

wle dtgh Economy*? . Rome, No, 4, October 1918 
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In spite of the difficulties of the time the paper of this institution wds 
much in demand at good prices, partly on account of the need for advance 
extinctions of mortgages which was a consequence of the active movement 
of sales of rural pioperty. 

From the time this Savings-Banks was founded in 1868 until 1917 
it made altogether 3489 loans for a sum of 137,935,500 liras, the average 
amount of a loan being 39,534 liras. 

The Credito fondiario of the Savings-Banks of Verona made in 1917 only 
jlout loans in paper for the total sum of 284,000 liras. 

§ 4. The institute or the charities or st. paue at Turin, the “ monte 

dei paschi ” at Siena, and the Sardinian eand credit atCagiiari. 

The year 1917 was marked for the Institute of the Charities of St. 
Paul at Turin, which began its activity in 1563, by an arrest of the rising 
progress of loans on land which had been continuous from 1907 to 
31 December 1916. On 31 December 1907 these loans amounted to 
42,936,823.99 liras ; on 31 December 1916 to 91,629,295.79 liras ; and at 
the end of 1917 to 90,351,583,89 liras. Thus after ten years of increase 
there has been a slight decrease, a phenomenon which has not occurred 
only in this institution but is even more accentuated elsewhere, and is due 
to the diminished frequency of new loans and the increase oi advance re¬ 
payments, as we will see when we examine the business of 1917 more parti¬ 
cularly. 

1) Loans Repayable by Instalments : a) Applications for loans . — The 
difficulties due to the war, together with the high price of provisions and the 
abundance of money, Explain the decrease in applications which appears 
from the following figures : 


Amount 

Year Number liras 

. I 9 I 4 . 454 34,914,500 

* 9 r 5 . *77 31,226,500 

1916 . 199 18,557,500 

1917 . ‘136 10,346,000 


b) Loans granted. — A decrease in definite contracts for loans naturally 
corresponds to the decrease in applications for them, as appears from the 
following figures: 


Amount 

Year Number liras 

1914 . 304 7,006,500 

1915 . 160 7,628,000 

19*6. 118 5.752,500 

I 9 I 7 . 73 3,550,000 
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* Contracts making loans and application for them concerned especially 
property in the provinces of Turin, Genoa, Rome, Milan and Naples. 

The business of 19x7 was distributed as follows by kinds of land mort¬ 
gaged : 



Number 

Amount 

• 


liras 

Urban land . 

65 

2,975.000 

Rural land . 

4 

480,000 

Mixed urban and rural land . 

4 

95,000 

Total . • . 

73 

3,550,000 


All the business concluded consisted of new contracts for loans, no con¬ 
versions or transformations of loans of the previous year being effected. 

A large part (2,101,355 liras) of the capital lent was intended for the 
extinction of earlier debts either to this institution itself or to others. 

Fifty-nine out of 73 contracts for loans drawn up in 1917 were for sums 
varying from 5,000 to 100,000 liras, and 55 (3,205,000 liras) were for a tferm 
of 50 years. 

The realization of the 3 Yz per cent, net paper, issued for these loans, 
was affected with steadily increasing facility, the demand for these securities 
being greater than the supply of them. The price at which they werS cur¬ 
rently quoted rose from 443.50 liras to 480 liras, which price has become 
almost fixed, and is the best obtained, equally so if it be compared with 
the current price of paper at the usual rates issued by other institutions of 
this kind. 

c) Repayment of capital lent .—Repayments have somewhat increased, 
thanks to the abundance of money, as appears from the following compa¬ 
rative figures: 



Instalments due 

Advance repayments 


Total 

Year 

No 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I9H . 

7 

1,807,940 34 

*70 

2,294,589.16 

77 

4,102,339,50 

1915 . 

. 10 

1,806,440.14 

75 

2,822,411 23 

85 

4,628,851,39 

1916. 

. 12 

1,813,230.18 

90 

2,494,140.10 

102 

4,307,370,28 

1917 . 

. l6 

1,833,578.88 

119 

3,004,133-03 

135 

4,827,711,90 


d) Outstanding loans on 31 December 1917. — On 1 January 1917 out¬ 
standing loans numbered 2,4x0 and amounted to 91,629,295.79 liras; and 
on 31 December 1917 they numbered 2,348 and amounted to 90,351,583.89 
liras: thus they had lessened by 62 and by 1,277,711.90 liras. 
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Their amount on 31 December 1917 was distributed as follows : 



Number 

Amount 

* 


14*83 

On urban land. 

1.723 

68.391I281.50 

On rural land. 

523 

17,096,187.77 

On mixed urban and rural land 

102 

4,864,114.62 

Total . . . 

2,348 

90-351.583-89 


2) Rocotc/y of half-yearly instalments . — This proceeded in a satisfac¬ 
tory way as appears from the following data : 


Year 

Initial 

Arrears 

Half*: ear's 
instalments 

due on 

1 January 
aa<* 1 July 

i 

Total 

0\ erdue 

instalments 

leceived 

Fmal 

arrears 

Percentage 
of colunn 3 
formed by 
column 5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1914 

97,931 — 

• 

5,448,103 — 

5,546 033 — 

5 , 403 , 733,02 

142,299,98 

2,565 

1915 

1 3 - 2 ,209 9S 

5,617,334-42 

5 , 759 , 534.40 

5 , 529 . 174,33 

230,360,07 

3,999 

1916 

230,360 07 

5,752,463-93 

5,982,824 — 

5,679,154,44 

303,669,56 

5,076 

1917 

303,669 56 

5 , S6 5 , 773-48 

6,169,443-04 

5,761,189,68 

400,253,36 

6,617 


Arrears certainly increased, but not excessively in view of the circum¬ 
stances of the time. 

3) Land paper . — The circulation of this paper amounted on 31 De¬ 
cember 1917 to 90,352,000 liras, as against 91,630,000 liras on 31 December 
1916; and thus there was a decrease of 1,278,000 liras corresponding to 
that in the mass of the loans on land. The paptr in circulation on 31 De¬ 
cember 1917 could be distributed as fellows : 


Deposited paper payable to 


holder.Liras 

Deposited paper payable to 

bearer. » 

Securities in free circulation » 


* At 3 Vi 

At 3 i,S 

Total 

3,703,000 

3,614,000 

7 , 317,000 

675,500 

3,909,000 

4 , 584,500 

11 , 075,500 

67 , 375,000 

78 , 54 D ,500 


Liras 15,454,000 74,898,000 90,352,000 
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Paper at 3 s / 4 per cent, was quoted during the year from 497 to 502 
liras ; paper at 3 y 2 per cent, was, as we have already said, much sought 
after, particularly in December, at 480 liras. 

The Monte dei Paschi of Siena, another ancient and powerful institution 
of credit, issued 35 mortgage loans in paper for 1,498,500 liras in 1917. 

The activity in this year of the Sardinian Credit Fondiario was very 
much restricted. In 19x6 it made five loans foi 81,000 liras. The loans 
it granted fn 1917 amounted only to 20,000 liras. 


§ 5. The development op j'he institutions of l*nd credit 
from 1906 TO 1917. 

To give an exact idea of the importance which institutions of land cre¬ 
dit have assumed in Italy, we think it useful to reproduce the two follow¬ 
ing tables. The first shows for all these institutions the amount of their 
chief assets and liabilities from 1906 to 1916, and the second the principal 
business accomplished by each institution in 19x6: 


Number of the Institutions of Land Credit and Aggregate Amounts 
of tlieir Chief Assets and Liabilities. 


Year 

No. of 

Mortgaged 

Value of 

Amount of moitgage loans 

insti¬ 
tutions 
on 31 
December 

values on 

31 December 
liras 

land paper 
in circulation 
on 31 December 
liras 

Made during 
year 
liras 

Outstanding 
on 31 December 
liras 

1906. - - - 

7 

792,184,20+ 

322 , 597,500 

. ^,32-1,500 

345 , 413,633 

1907 . • • • 

7 

821,9S:,025 

341,250,500 

*<• 5 , 335,000 

359 . 5 i 6,990 

1908. . . . 

• 7 

904,39s,770 

371,038,000 

61,319,000 

359 , 933,630 

1909 . . 

- ’ 7 

924,04.5,706 

305 , 726,500 

4 50 , 713,800 

413 . 551,475 

1910. . . . 

- 7 

1,031,733,19* 

437,228,000 

71,111,500 

457 , 824,751 

1911. . . . 

■ * 

1,153 } 39S,533 

490,198,000 

78,8^6,000 

508,276,418 

1913 . • • • 

7 

1,255,085,266 

** 54i,02S,5OO 

76 , 249,550 

561,227,975 

1915 . • • • 

• 7 

*, 3 ^ 55,002 

5S0,501,500 

62,810,500 

601,54 (,503 

1914. • • ■ 

7 

i,j.i4,o t o,5S6 

600,303,000 

49 , 5 q 3 ,ooo 

629,503,898 

1915. • • • 

• 7 

i,* 3 S, 305,*74 

621,92s,500 

3 I »97 t» 5 °o 

638 , 457,182 

1916. . . . 

r 

i, 459 , 5 *o,I 2 ( 

6$r ,~22,00c 

3r,000,500 

642,22 s 258 
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Amount of principal assets and liabilities of each institution in 1917. 


Value 

Institutions of mortgaged 

property 

— on 31 December 

liras 


Credito londiario della Cassa 


di lisparmio, Bologna. 

Crccito londiario della Cassa 

82,516,469.74 

53,140,000 

3,H5,500 

52,543,338.91 

«li risnarmio, Milan. . 

Credito londiario della Cassa 

421,127,1100 — 

210,563,500 

12,947,506 

208,525,SS7.8g 

di nsparmio, Verona . 
Credito fondiario sardo, Ca- 

30,699,946 — 

22,620,000 

5X3,500 

. 22,3-1,032.59 

qliari. 

Istituto italiano di credito 

5,060,300 — * 

2,745,ooo 

Si,uoo 

2,710,156.72 

fondiario, Rome . . . 

Credito fondiario del Monte 

457,718,900 — 

170,472,000 

7,37l,ooo 

15b, 558, 649-28 

♦lei Paschi, Siena. . . 

Credito fondiario dellT*tI- 

tuto delle opere pie di 

210,550,697 =1 

7&,57S,5°o 

1,222,500 

77,030,906.52 

S. Paolo, Turin. . . 

=54,636,7^6 — 

92,603,000 

5,75-,5 on 

01, 620,295.79 


We should recollect that these institutions do not limit their activity to 
affording credit, but that by enterprises of public usefulness and by parti¬ 
cipation in initiative of general interest, the} givee a concrete illustration 
of the manner in which in Italy land credit is progressing towards the fur¬ 
ther direct and indirect assistance of the safeguarding and development of 
property in real estate. 


of land paper 
in circulation 
on 31 December 
liras 


made 

during year 
liras 


outstanding 
on 31 December 
liras 




JAPAN. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN KOREA. 


OFFICIAL SOURCE . 

Annual reporx on reform^ vnd progress in Chosen (Korei) (1915-10) Socul, Juh 1 0:7. 


The distribution of agricultural credit is aproblem of capital impoitance 
in Korea where 80 per cent* of the inhabitants are occupied by agriculture. 
This distribution is undertaken by three different groups of institutions : 
a) the Agricultural and Industrial Banks (Noko Ginkd ); b ) the People's 
Bank Associations (Chino Kingu Kumiai ); and c) the Oriental Develop¬ 
ment Company {Tuyj Takushoku Kabushiki Kwaisha ). 


§ 1. The agricultural and industrial banks 

The Agricultural and Industrial Banks are limited liability stock com¬ 
panies. Their share capital may not be less than 10,000 } T en and the nor¬ 
mal value of a share is 20 yen. They are governed by regulations of 1906 and 
1907 amended in 1911. The last regulation recognized thatthey welt able 
to conduct ordinary banking business but insisted that they should gra¬ 
dually limit their activity to granting credit to industrial and agucultuial 
enterprises. They are especially authorized to make long-term loans, and 
to discount bills and negotiable paper and warrants touching native pio- 
ducts. In order to find the funds necessary to these opeiations tlu bonks 
are authorized to borrow and to receive ordinary deposits, independently 
of the funds intended for long-term Joans. For the same object they are 
authorized to enter into close relations with the banking department of 
the Oriental Development Company, already mentioned, acting to some 
extent as this company's agents. Finally the amount of issues cf deben¬ 
tures which might at first reach five times the amount of the paid-up ca¬ 
pital, has been reduced to the amount of the long-term loans repayable by 
annual instalments. Further each year debentures having An aggregate 
value equal to the sum recovered on these loans must be withdrawn from 
circulation. These banks number sis and have a growing number of bran¬ 
ches. Their capital stood as follows from 1908 to 1915. 
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Year 

1 

Main 

offices 

Branches 

or 

detached 

offices 

Authorized | 
capital ] 

yen ] 

Paid-up capital 

yen 

Debentures 
issued 1 

yen | 

Reserve 

fund 

yen 

1908 

6 

; 

22 

1,200,000 

555.250 

I*05 0 ,000 

84,263 

1909 

6 

26 

1,200,000 

555,250 

1,050,000 

114,839 

. I9IO 

^ ! 

27 

1,200,000 

555.250 

960,000 

144,925 

igil 

6 

30 

1,200,000 

848,575 

1,870,000 

185,338 

1912 

1 6 

36 

2,400,000 

1,348,710 

1,870,000 

386,277 _ 

1913 

6 | 

36 

2,600.000 

1,467,945 

2,990,000 

! 479,339 

I914 

6 

37 

2,600,000 

1,469,890 

2,910,000 

| 486,682 

1915 

6 

37 

2,600,000 

1,469,890 

2 , 319 , 50 “ 1 

1 

1 487,031 

1 


It is seen that the effective capital which the Agricultural and Indus¬ 
trial Banks have in their paid-up capital and reserve funds did not cease 
to increase from 1908 to 1915. The cancellations of debentures imposed 
by the regulation of 1914 have caused the cancellation of securities amount¬ 
ing to 670,500 yen. The figures we have given do not convey a complete 
idea of the resources of which the Agricultural and Industrial Banks really 
dispose. For the government helps them in two ways, first by making them 
advances and secondly by taking a certain number of their shares. The 
following figures allow the importance of this double intervention to be 
understood: 


YearB 

Advances 
by government 

Value of shares 
taken 

— 

yen 

by government 

yen 

1908 .... 

. . . . 1,214,680 

329,960 

1909 .... 

. . . . 1,134,680 

329,96° 

1910 .... 

. . . . 1,134,680 

329,960 

1911 .... 

. . . . 1,134,680 

329,960 

1912 .... 

. . : . 1,479,980 

329,960 

1913 • • • * 

. . . . 1,469,980 

329,960 

1914 .... 

. . . . i, 459 > 98 0 

329,960 

1915 • • • • 

. . . . 1 , 459 , 98 ° 

329,960 


Thus government has taken no new shares since 1908, although the 
share capital of the Agricultural and Industrial Banks has more than 
doubled since that date, passing from 1,200,000 yen to 2,600,000 yen. On 
the other hand of government advances, which from 1,134,680 yen in 1911 
passed to 1,479,980 yen in 1912, two repayments oi 10,000 yen each have 
twice been made since 1912. These facts indicate a favourable situation, 
as does, still more eloquently, the amount of the deposits entrusted to these 
banks. 
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Year 

Amount 
of deposits 


yen 

IC) 0 (S . 

. 752,286 

1900 . 

. 1,650,120 

I9IO . 

. 3.205,389 

I 9 II . 

. 4,100,099 

IQI 2 . 

. 4,469.654 

1913 . 

. 4,599,926 

IQI 4 . 

. 4 > 7 I 8 , 83 i 

19*5 . 

. 6,456,378 


Proceeding to examine the business of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Banks we must not lose sight of the fact that, since the agricultural metnods 
of the Korean people were somewhat primitive advances could not attain 
to any considerable amount in early years. Since the annexation, however, 
there has been a scientific effort to realize the value of the country’s re¬ 
sources and the condition of affairs has been much changed. The demand 
for advances for works of irrigation, for the construction of various works 
and for agricultural improvements has much increased, as appears in the 
following table: 



1*08223 repayable by 
annual 1 

‘ instalments i 

1 

I<oana repayable at I 
fixed dates 

1 

Ordinary 1 

loans 

1 

1 

Bills 

discounted j 

Balance I 
over- j 
drawn in 
current 1 

Total 

Year i 

! 

i 

1 Agri¬ 
culture 

I 

Industry J 

Agriculture j 3 ^J 8 ' i 

deposit 
for com- | 
merdal 
purposes 


yen 

1 yen | 

yen 1 yen , 

* 1 1 

yen 

yen 

"yen 

yen 

1908 

86,262 

1 

17,060 

c l 1 

43,464 7,765 

1,394,639 

| 1,102,251 

30,134 

2,681,575 

1909 J 

1 124,754'309,4751 

68,401, 31,745 

1,648,720 

1,898,592 

35,258 

4 , 116,949 

I9IO 

1 392,738| 556,495 

1 92 ,* 37 | 46,882 

i 1,740,839 

3 , 457,870 

57,773 

6 , 344,724 

I 9 II 

865,927 400,527 

149,206 207,379 

2,o3i,8oi| 

4,803,182 

51,435 

8 , 509.457 

1912 

1,359,512'218,759 

172,2I2| 354,450 

, 2,691,560 

5,546,204 

114,063 

10,456,760 

1913 

1 , 073,396 888,025 

221 , 714 , 578,836 

1 3,165,704! 

5 , 303,517 

352,430 

**,583,622 

1914 

1,660,5081636,788 

I,I 92 , 955 | 392 ,932 

1 3,627,149 

I 3,526,090 

518,226 

11,554.648 

1915 

j 1,650,6761468,909 

1,029,54* 345,55 7 

| 4 , 3 * 6,233 

1 

3 , 350,259 

301,605 

11462,780 


During 1908 the agricultural loans, which aggregated 129,726 yen, 
much exceeded the industrial loans which reached only 24,825 yen. This 
proportion was inversed in the next year, when the industrial loans prepon¬ 
derated, amounting to 341,357 yen, as against agricultural loans for 193,155 
yen; and in 1910 this latter position was repeated, industrialloans amount- 
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ing to 603,377 yen as against agricultural loans for 484,865 yen. But from 
1911 onwards agricultural loans again occupied a leading place, amount¬ 
ing to 1,015,134 yen wliile industrial loans amounted to 607,906 yen, and 
this position has not since been modified. In 1915 the total sum of agricul¬ 
tural loans — 2,680,217 yen — was more than three times as great as that 
of the industrial loans — 814,466 yen. 


§ 2. The People's Banks. 

The People's Bank Associations, which we now have to consider, aim 
principally at facilitating the circulation of money among small farmers by 
affording them a reasonable means of improving their farms. In practice 
they are not far removed from the Agricultural and Industrial Banks but 
they do business with for more restricted resources and are more immediately 
in touch with the lower classes of the agricultural population. They are co¬ 
operative associations having limited liability. The share capital is con¬ 
stituted by an advance of 10,000 yen granted by the government to each 
association. To this initial capital there have been added since 1914 shares 
of ten yens, which are subscribed by members and on which dividends 
are payable on occasion. Finally the banks have the right to receive depo¬ 
sits from their members and even the general public, if the prosperous course 
of the association's business justify this privilege. At the head of the as¬ 
sociation there is a Japanese director, appointed and paid by government. 
The People's Banks Associations were founded in 1907 and at the end of 
1915 they numbered 240 and grouped 65,742 members. Their financial 
position may be resumed as follows : 



Number 

Number 

Capital 

advancd 

Capital 

subscribed 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Year 

of 

of 

by Go- 

by 

Fund 


associations 

members 

vernment 

members 





yen 

yen 

yen 

yen 

1910 

117 

43*747 

1 

1,170,000 

1 

1 

59.785 

. 

I 9 H 

152 

52.371 

1,520,000 

1 

159.044 

— 

1912 

188 

67.497 

| i,88o,ctoo 

— 

275,108 

— 

1913 

208 

80,193 

1 2,080,000 

— 

396,330 

— 

1914 • 

227 

60,322 

2,265,000 

694,300 

491,289 

108,521 

1915 • * • • 

240 

65,742 

| 2,395,000 

I 786,808 

1 ! 

529,684 

294,363 


The considerable fall in the membership of the associations, from 80,193 
in 1913 to 60,322 in 1914, is explained by the fact that the new regulation 
obliges members to add 10 yen per share to the capital funds of their asso- 
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ciation. This fall was only temporary, an increase of 5,420 members being. 
noted for 1915. 

As regards the business of the People’s Banks this includes lending, 
collective buying and selling on behalf of members. Bor these purposes 
they enjoy by government grant the use of warehouses, numbering 41 in 
1910, 76 in 1911, 127 in 1912, 178 in 1913, 195 in 1914 and 203 in 1915. 
The details of their business appear in the following table. 


Year 

I^oans 

yen 

Collective 

purchases 

1 yen 

Sales on behalf 

of members 

yen 

Profits 

yen 

1910. 

762,816 

12,982 

45,640 

102,215 

ign . 

1,182,932 

47»307 

136,020 

114*339 

1912 . 

1,716,697 

49,920 

366,281 1 

116,897 

1913 . 

2,158,195 

99,731 

922,849 

91,'-83 

1914 . 

2147,278 

96,967 

563,532 

43.433 

1915 • • • 

2,127,646 

17*747 

220,402 

56,200 


§ 3. The oriental development company. 

The Oriental Development Company was formed in virtue of a law dated 
March 1908 and began its activity in the following December. 

In order to allow the company to take part in the development of the 
natural wealth of the country it was authorized to engage in agrieuxtiue 
and industry by selecting and inviting skilled farmers and others as immi¬ 
grants into Korea and furnishing them with the necessary funds. The 
company works under the direct control of the government. Its capital 
is 10,000,000 yen. 

Cultivated State lands measuring 10,037.8 cho were transferred to it in 
payment for 60,000 shares valued at 3,000,000 yen, taken up by the govern¬ 
ment, and these lands added to those which the company bought, tc which 
it contributed or which it reclaimed, brought the total area it owned at the 
end of 1915 up to 73,364 cho, namely 49,080 cho of paddy land, 15,594 
cho of upland, 2,244 cho of forests and 2,244 c h° of other lands. During 
1915 the company realized 1,600,000 yen from these lands. 

At the end of 1915 the company had brought 2,942 Japanese f amilie s, 
aggregating 12,328 persons, into Korea, and had rented to them 5,251 cho 
of land, that is 4,681 cho of paddy land and 570 cho of upland. For the 
engagement of new Japanese immigrants government granted the company 
a subsidy of 300,000 yen a year. 

, It is a main business of the company to furnish funds, for the purpose 
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of realizing the wealth of the country, to settlers, farmers and others in 
Korea. 

In 1915-16 the total sum of loans to farmers and others was 7,250,000 
yen, being 320,000 yenless than in the previous year. Of this sum 3,270,000 
yen were lent for purposes of agriculture, 1,820,000 yen for public under¬ 
takings, 1,650,000 yen for debentures issued by several Agricultural and 
Industrial Banks, and 500,000 yen for other purposes* The correspond¬ 
ing figures for 1914-15 were, respectively, 3,220,000 yen, 1,540,000 yen, 
2,300,000 yen and 500,000 yen. 

The loans for agriculture and public works had therefore increased, 
while those for various objects remained stationary, and those for the de¬ 
bentures of Agricultural and Industrial Banks much diminished. 



miscellaneous information relating to credit 
in various countries. 


argentine republic. 

THE NATIONA L MORTGAGE BANK — Rational Mortgage Bank. Rcpoit on business 
m 1916-1917 Buenos Ayres, 1917 

The reports on the years 19x6 and 1917 which the administiative coun¬ 
cil ot the National Mortgage Bank has presented to the Minister of Finances 
show that, in spite of the crisis from which this institution has suffered 
for five years and which, for that matter, has been common to all countries, 
it has been able to resume its normal course and so attain to the liquida¬ 
tion of the burdens which during the crisis it could not avoid. The re¬ 
forms proposed by the council, in the interest o^ the country and o* the 
bank, are very important. They concern the institution of loans intended 
for land settlement and the development of stock farming, and also a spe¬ 
cial kind of insurance effected by means oi the bank. These loans would 
allow the Mortgage Bank to found in the near future a I<and Settlement 
Bank which would become one of the most important of Argentine institu¬ 
tions. As early as 1916 the administrative council had resolved to subdi¬ 
vide into small and easily sold lots, with a view to encouraging land set¬ 
tlement, the lands oi debtors which should be awarded to it in payment of 
debts. 

We are not overlooking the importance which the problem of land set¬ 
tlement, on which the whole economic life of the country depends, has al¬ 
ways had in the Argentine. The National Mortgage Bank will therefore 
accomplish a truly benevolent work in offering to farmers land divided into 
small lots for which payment will be due at long terms. 

The lands acquired by the bank would form one of the most efficacious 
bases for constituting colonies, which would allow the bank to haimonize 
its activity with private interests by granting loans equivalent to almost 
the whole value ot the lands given to cultivation. 

The author of the report notices the satisfactory result obtained in 
1917 by increasing the issue oi securities on the market. These securities 
in the last days oi the year were &t par. He observes that while the chief 
market for securities was formerly abroad, the Argentine market now 
absorbs the securities almost entirely, a circumstance which allows the 
hope that the concurrence oi the two markets will in future be advanta¬ 
geous not only to the bank but also to the country. 

In the report for 1916, as in that for 1917, there is question of the im¬ 
portance of the scheme for the development and reform of the savings- 
bank of the bank. This reform is necessary in view of the economic con¬ 
ditions of the Argentine. 

The author of the repoit then notes the excellent results the bank has 
'obtained by forming a selling and buying department which is meant to 
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facilitate the liquidation of properties intended to be sold by auction. This 
department allows debtors to avoid the costs attendant on sales of this 
kind and themselves to take part in the management of their own business. 

In order to make the lending facilities offered by the bank known, the 
management decided to publish a paper, which is an organ for all study 
and research in the matter of mortgages. 

As regards the results shown in the balance-sheets for 1916 and 19x7 
we think it opportune to reproduce the following data as to the bansk’ 
circulation and issues. 

Issue. 

jJj^Year Circa- Series Amount Average Outstanding loans 

^ — lation — — rate on 31 December 

1916 512,987,075 2nd leg. 9,155-2nd series 9,305,300 94.26 574,829,407 

1917 543,500,900 2nd leg. 9,155- 2nd and 3rd series 42,695,200 93.47 507,567,307 

These issues were constituted as follows on 31 December 1917 ; 


Series 

1 

| Interest 

1 

1 Re- - 
1 demp- 
tion 

! 1 

Issued 

j 

1 Cancelled ! 

1 1 

1 1 

Redeemed j 

Circulation 


1 

1 

pesos 

pesos 

pesos ] 

pesos 

A. 

7 % 

1 % 

20 , 000,000 

20,000,000 

— 

— 

B. 

9 

9 

15,000,000 

14.441,850 

558,15° 

— 

C. 

' 

9 

15,000,000 

15,000,000 

— 

— 

D . 

» 

' 9 

1 

20 , 000,000 

I 7 » 523 r 350 

2,476,650 

— 

E. 


| 9 

20 , 000,000 

17.556,43° 

2 , 443 , 57 ° 

— 

F. 

9 

a 

15,000,000 

13,169,800 

1,830,200 

— 

G . 

» 


10,000,000 

8.676,800 

1,323,200 

— 

H . 


» 

61,000,000 

48,690,300 

3,646,200 

9,284,800 

I . 

6% 

4% 

2,539,900 

2,156,000 

383,900 

— 

J. 

» 

r % 

9,264,100 

6,191,200 

905,200 

2,167,700 

K. 

5% 

. 1 

70,165,000 

40 , 579,350 

4.493,850 

25,091,800 

1/. 

6% 

> 

89,966,000 

36,263,050 

5,370,200 

48,332.750 

C.H.A.6% . . . . 

) 

» 

446,441^00 

62,023,825 

28,512,900 

335,905,175 

2nd leg.9i55-ist series 

b 

) 

49,926,300 

2,168,825 

2,406,825 

45,350,650 

and leg. 9155-2nd serie- 

» 

A 

48,840,000 

371,500 

1,253,300 

47,215,200 

2ndleg. i955-3rd series 

0 

S 

10,160,500 

— 

7,675 

10,152,825 

! 

— 

— 

903,925,000 

304,812,280 

55,611,820 

543.500,900 

In gold. | 

5 % 

* % 

20,000,000 

11 , 682,739 

188,861 

8,128,400 


The loans made by the bank in the years under review were also 
fairly important. They can be classified as in the following tables: • 
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Number . Amount . Interest 


Capital 

1 

1 

1916 

1 

1917 1 

1916 

1917 

19x6 | 

X 9 X 7 

I,oans in order. 

12,195 

1 2,535 

pesos 

198,087,006 

pesos 

201 , 5 * 9,441 

pesos 

pesos 

lyoans on which a half- 
year’s interest is in ar- 
rears. 

2,411 

2,637 

37,848,210 

39,202,345 

1,508,772 

1 , 571,930 

Iyoans on which two half- 
years’ interest is in ar¬ 
rears. 

1,406 

1 , 3:24 

24,387,425 

20,765,943 

1 , 950,552 

1,653,94° 

I/d ans on which moie than 
two half-years’ interest 
is in arrears. 

2,069 

1 

, 2 , 45 ! 

49,755,360 

52,093,035 

8 , 869,442 

10,289,418 


18,081 

00 

H 

310,078,001 

316,590,766 

12 ,32 8,766 

13,415,288 


1 

Branches 

j 

Number 

Amount 

Interest 

19x6 

1917 

1916 ^ 

1 

1917 ^ 

19x6 

I 1917 

Iyoans in order. 

6,120 

7,135 

pesos pesos 

132,464,94°' I 57 , 45 °, 5 ° 5 | 

pesos 

p*sos 

Iyoans on which a half- 
year’s interest is inar- 
rears. 

1,809 

! 1,883 

34 , 217,710 

4 °, i 95>°75 

1,385,764 

1,620,368 

Iyoans on which two half-i 
years* interest is in ar-j 
rears.I 1,179 

1 

j 992 

29 ,° 47 , 56 o 

22 , 399 ,Sio 

2,338,452 

1,805,725 

IrfOans on which more than 
two half-years* interest 
is in arrears. 

1 

1 2,00S 

2,336 

1 

68 , 535 , 74 °' 

1 70,632,325 

5,508,272 

5,685,4x5 



' 12,346 

! 

264,265,950 

1 290,683,715: 

9,232,488 

9,111,508 


Reserves rose in 1916 to 41,046,389 pesos ; in 1917 to 45,549,243 pe¬ 
sos. The ordinary profits were 6,752,972 pesos in 1916 and 9,005,308 pe¬ 
sos in 1917. 


CANADA. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN MANITOBA. — The Gram Grower’s Guide, Winnipeg, 
6 November 19x8. 

We have already dealt with the organization in Manitoba, with the 
help of the provincial government and of the municipalities interested, of 
rur8l credit societies. Each society is directed by competent local resi- 
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dents of whom one must be the local representative of the Department of 
Agriculture. Every member subscribes for £100 worth of shares, and the 
provincial government and municipality subscribe for stock equal to the 
total stock for which the members subscribe. The society obtains funds 
from the bank at 6 per cent, and makes loans at 7 per cent., so that there 
is a margin of 1 per cent, to cover general costs. 

We must recall that the loans are granted by the bank's board of di¬ 
rectors which takes into account not only the technical qualifications of 
the farmer who applies for them and the securities he offers but also his in¬ 
terest. By borrowing through the medium of a society a farmer can easily 
procure iunds for sinking wells, enclosing land, buying rope for binding and 
seeds and hiring pasturage, sometimes for repaying an earlier debt to a 
bank, and can avoid selling his produce on bad terms because he can wait 
for a rise in prces. 

The following figures show the amount of the credit business of the 
active societies in 1915 (1). 

Loans made amounted to $201,934, distributed as follows among 
the various societies : 


St Andrew’s . *..$ 22,248- 

Roblin. 47,406 

Tenb>. 8,220 

Arden. 17,900 

Glenella. 8,850 

Swan River. 25,135 

Minitonas. 31,475 

Lansdowne. 16,495 

Westbourne. 10,785 

Lawrence. 12,420 


These loans were made for the following objects : 


Putting in and harvesting crop.$ 64,606 

Breaking up new T land. 53,190 

Buying stock. 36,218 

Floating liabilities.*. 19,860 

Machinery. 17,035 

Implements. 9,445 

Threshing. 1,580 


By means of these loans more than 12,000 acres of land, previously 
unproductive, were brought under cultivation. 


(1) Besides the societies to which these figures refer there are nine others which have n^t 
yet become active. 


4 
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SWITZERLAND. 

LOANS SECURED BY EIENS ON LIVE STOCK. — Chrotnqtu d'agriculture et d’mdusttie 
laiU&ret Fribourg, 23 November 1918. 

The Federal Council has just made a new order with regard to placing 
liens on live stock. This modifies and completes the rules in foice which 
experience has shown to be defective and even, in some cases, dangerous. 

The innovations added to the original orders were, for the most part* 
suggested to the Federal Council by memorials rendered by the secretariat 
of the Swiss Peasants’ Union. The following are the principal of them ; 

1. The authorization for lending transactions secured by a lien on 
live stock can be granted only to trustworthy credit establishments which 
bind themselves not to accept cautionary payments, comprehensive liens 
or other guarantees in addition to the lien. Credit establishments which 
do not conform to this rule, and have not made a declaration to such effect 
before 1 May 1918, will be deprived of the right to accept live stock as 
security for their advances of funds, and their names will be deleted from 
the list of authorized banks and funds. 

2. JTotice has been given by the officers of prosecutions to all esta¬ 
blishments within their spheres, authorized to make loans secured by live 
stock, that all liens constituted from 1912 to 1915 will be annulled as by 
official right on 31 December 1917 if the renewal of the liens have not been 
required before that date. 

3. The new order requires the lien to be considered to be a special 
one which, for instance, formally excludes the possibility of pledging a 
whole flock or herd. 

4. In all the business necessary to placing a lien on a head of live 
stock the concurrence of the sanitary inspector is absolutely necessary. 
An exact description of the pledged animals must be made by his care> 
indicating distinctive signs* The idea of a metallic mark or brand has 
been given up, because while it would doubt less enable an indisputable 
identification of pledged animals it would hurt the debtor’s pride. 

The inconveniences for which the new order seeks to provide a remedy 
were due to unscrupulous horse-dealers who took unfair advantage of the 
facilities which the law wished to afford to small debtors, making their 
own profit out of the comprehensive guarantee. The concurrence of the 
inspector of live stock when the lien was created was usually required. It 
has become obligatory. It is he who will have to note the estimated value 
in the application for registration ; and before he signs this document he 
will have to correct or complete any inexact or inadequate statements it 
may contain. The security of the creditor who acquires the lien wili thus 
be strengthened, because the property concerned will be more exactly 
defined and described than has been the case. 



Part IV: Agricultural Economy in General 


AUSTRALIA. 

AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS AND LAND TENURE IN VICTORIA. 


OEFCIAL SOURCE! 

Victorian Year-Book 1916-17, 37th issue, Melbourne lyiS. 


§ x. General agricultural conditions. 


Victoria, the south-eastern State of the Australian continent, is still 
mainly an agricultural country, although with the growth of the great 
city of Melbourne her industries are becoming more and more important. 
The population of Melbourne formed 44.4 per cent, of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the State in 1910, 46.1 per cent, in 1913 and 49.7 per cent in 1916. 
The following figures seem to show that the process of industrialization is 
continuous: 


Total number of breadwinners in Victoria . . . . 
» » » persons occupied by commerce. 

» » » » » » industry . 

» » » primary producers. 


X 90 X 

I 9 XX 

534;049* 

577.053 

79,048 

91,611 

146.233 

187,7^3 

165,147 

144.384 


The great wealth of Victoria continues however to be in her soil. The 
figures which give the value of her principal exports refer entirely to the 
products of agriculture and mining. The conclusion is that the industry 
of the State is mainly applied to treating such of these articles of export 
as do not leave the country in an entirely raw State. 

These figures admit of several interesting deductions. The first is 
that an overwhelming proportion of the wealth of Victoria is drawn frojn 
agriculture: of the value exported only £893,842 out of the total of 
£17,835,395 was derived from mining in 1913 and only £115,278 out of 
the total of £19,029,502 in 1917. Secondly the figures prove that Victoria 
is still a stockfarming rather than an arable, and still a sheepfarming rather 
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Articles exported from Victoria 

Value in 1913 

• 

Value in 1917 


£ 

£ 

Wool. 

6,282,291 

6,149,212 

Wheat and hour . . . 

2,763,870 

5 , 391,477 

Butter. 

1,681,987 

2,189,025 

Meat.| 

1,634,806 

697,850 

Skins and hides. 

1,688,409 

548,736 

X^eathei .... . . 

227,497 

439 , 7°6 

Tallow. 

371.316 

246,091 

Tin ingots. ... . 

282 817 

114,^35 

Gold (specie) . . . 

611,025 

643 

All other articles . . 

Total . . 

2,291,377 

17.835,395 

* 3,252,127 

* 19,029,502 


than a cattlefarming country. Thirdly they show that the total production 
of the State has continued to increase normally through the years of war. 

From the point of view of agriculture Victoria may be considered as 
divided into^ight districts, the Central, North Central, Wimmera, Malice, 
Northern, rWrth. Eastern and Gippsland districts. These have different 
conditions of climate and soil, largely dependent on their situation with 
regard to the State’s long coastline and to the mountain range which tra¬ 
verses its territory from east to west. The Central District, which includes 
Melbourne, comprises both coast and hill country and has a rainfall above 
the 'average. Fruit growing, market gardening and dairy farming are 
carried on t* supply the Melbourne market; and barley, peas and potatoes 
are grown. In some parts of the district there are large numbers of sheep. 
Nest to it to the north is the North Central District which includes rugged 
country. Potatoes and barley are grown in this district; dairy farming 
and pig fanning are practised extensively ; and sheep are grazed over large 
areas. The Western District, which is bounded on the south by the coast, 
consists principally of rich, volcanic undulating plains, often stretching for 
miles without a break. The rainfall is adequate and the herbage most 
prolific ; and it is therefore the pastoral industry which here is the most 
important. The best wool in the State is produced in this district, and the 
excellent grazing gives it the lead in dairyfarming. It yields important 
potato and hay crops and some onions, and recently wheat has been grown 
on parts of its territory. One third of the State’s total wheat crop is 
grown in Wimmera, the nest district to the north which has a much 
lighter rainfall. Here oats and hay are also produced, bare fallow, wheat, 
oats and glass succeeding each other by a system known as the Wimmera 
rotation. Sheep are grazed on the stubble* The Mallee District in the 
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extreme north west of ftte State is the latest to have been opened up to 
bettlement. It is subject to periodic droughts and was long thought to 
le a mere arid waste, but better farming has done much foi it and in the 
sast decade it has become an impoitant wheat producing area. It also 
yields a considerable oats crop. In the Noithern, which lies north of the 
North Central Distiict, wooded hills alternate with plains. The rainfall 
is average. A variety of crops are grown, including one fourth of the wheat 
and oats and one sixth of the hay of the State. Fruit growing is import¬ 
ant and farming under inigation is developing rapidly. The North 
Eastern District includes a large mountainous area and very fertile valleys 
adapted to intensive agriculture. Vineyards and oichards do well and 
the bulk of the State's tobacco crop is produced in this district. Gipps- 
land, which lies along the coast in the" eastern part of the State, is a 
laigely mountainous country with a high rainfall. It has been less opened 
up to settlement than the? rest of the State. Dairyfarming and sheep and 
cattle breeding are carried on in this district and maize and potatoes are 
grown. 

The following figures give an idea of the growth of arable farming in 
Victoria in the last six decades. 


A\ erase area annually planted in 


Period 

Wheat 

1 acres 

Oats 

acres 

Barto 

acres 

Potatoes 

acres 

Hay 

acres 

1855-1860 

P 

• ! 79P79 1 

5°,14 s 

3 723, 

21129' 

70,489 

1865-1870 

| 230,5 >5 

123,43- 

16,024* 

35,460' 

110,293 

1675-1680 

1 53 ",23b 

127,317 

28,354 

38,517! 

*5°,777 

1885-189 ' 

1,1+0,327 

206,692 

65,207 

46,2x0 

434J75 

1895-1900 

• 1,744,151 

30M 1 ? 1 

61,092 

45,669 

495,337 

1905-1910 

1 > 5,320 

379.078 

* 56,0/6 

52,8971 

743,167 

1913-191* 

1 2,085 210 

439.342 

71 631 

47,5-5* 

1,203,728 

1916-1917 • - 

. 3 125,092 

44 I .59S 

93.015 

73 618 

897 186 


The parallel progress in stock a&d dairyfarming is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing figures. 

The preceding and the next table show, when taken together, that while, 
as we have already stated, Victoria remains a stockfarming ccuntiy, its im¬ 
portance in this respect is gradually being overtaken by its importance as 
a producer of wheat and other crops. This is a natural consequence of the 
development the State: as settlement becomes closer arable farming in¬ 
evitably increases. Dairyfarming, which requires a relatively large amouut 
of labour, also tends to develop with density of settlement; and the figures 
showing the number of milch-cows in Victoria are evidence that of late 
years it has come to have some importance in this State. • 
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Year 


18OI 
1871 
1881 . 
1891 
1901 • 
1911 . 


Number 

-:-- 

Number of cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

of horses 

Milch-cows 

Other cattle 

76,530 

197,332 

525 OOO 

5 780,896 

61,259 

209 025 

212,193 

564.534 

10 477,978 

180,109 

275.516 

329,198 

957.069 

10,360,285 

241,936 

436 469 

395,192 

1,387.689 

12,692,843 

282,457 

392,237 

521 612 

1,080,772 

IO 841,790 

35® 370 

472,080 

668,778 

. 878,792 

12,882 665 

333 . 2 &I 


§ a. Tenure and occupation op land. 

In our issue for January 1916 (1) we explained the system under which 
land is acquired and held in Victoria. In 1917 the State’s total area *f 
56,245,760 acres was held as follows: 


Lands alienated in fee simple.24,345,425 acres 

Lands in process of alienation. 7,751,415 » 

Crown lands.24,148,920 » 


Total . . . 56,245,760 a 

A. Crown Lands. — The area of the crown, lands in Victoria naturally 
diminishes as year by year portions of them are alienated. It is seen 
that in 19x7 they constituted less than half of the total area of the State. 
They comprised the following classes of land: 

Permanent foiests. 

Timber reserves. 

Water reserves. . . 

Reserves for agricultural colleges, etc. . . 

Reserves in the Mallee.. . 

Other reserves. 

Roads . 

Water frontages, riverbeds, lakes, etc. . . ) 

Unsold land in cities, towns and boroughs i 
Land occupied under: 

Grazing area leases. 

Perpetual leases. 

Other leases. 

Temporary grazing licenses. 

Unoccupied land. 

24,148,920 


Acres 

3,360,240 

744,400 

316.092 

85,100 

397,881 

305.619 

I.739.S50 

2,420,876 

2 . 502,556 
228,543 
I27 112 
9,621,642 
2,299,009 


fri) Pages 85-96 
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Of the unreserved area 12,433,959 aa.es, or by far the larger part, 
are held by 13,809 occupiers who have grazing leases or licenses. The 
area still available for settlement and alienation amounts altogether to 
11,920,651 acres, and much of it is occupied under temporary grazing li¬ 
censes. It is made up as follows: 

Acres 


First class agricultural and grazing land. 10.577 

Second » » » » ». * 34.554 

Third » » » » » .<.... 2,285,753 

Unclassified » » » >> .3,678,636 

Auriferous land. 595.513 

Swamps and reclaimed lands. 1,491 

lands which may be sold by auction. 9.833 

Mallee lands which will eventually be classified as 

agricultural and grazing land.5,204,294 

Total area remaining for disposal.11,920,651 


The largest areas of first and second class agricultural and grazirg 
land thus available lie in Gippsland and the North Eastern District. 

B. Privately Owned Lands. — The following figures give particulars 
as to privately owned lands in Victoria in 1910 and in 1913. 

These figures are interesting in that they show the decreasein the num¬ 
ber and in the aggregate area of very large holdings. This decrease has 
been continuous for the last ten years. In 1906 the number of holdings over 
1,000 acres in extent was 195, in 1910 it was 175 and in 1913 it was 151. 
The aggregate area of these holdings was 4,134,067 acres in 1910 ; 3,298,227 
acres in 1910 ; and 2,652,696 acres in 1913. Therefore in the seven years 
from 1906 to 1913 the number of the largest holdings was reduced by 22.6 
per cent, and their acreage by 35.8 per cent. On the other hand both the 
number and the area of holdings less than 1,000 acres in extent increased 
between 1906 and 1913. Such holdings of private land were in March 1913 
held by 61,029 persons and had an aggregate area of 14,398,425 acres; and 
they were occupied together with 4,024,897 acres of crown land. Thus the 
tenants of these smaller holdings held altogether 18,423,022 acres or 51 per 
cent, of the total occupied area. They controlled 64 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area and 49 per cent, of all th*epastureland; and they owned 73 per 
cent, of the horses in the State, 88 per cent, of the dairy cows, 66 percent, of 
the other cattle, 90 per cent, of the pigs and 31 per cent, of the sheep. 

Nearly 56 per cent, of the dairy cows and about 61 per cent, of the 
pigs were on holdings of no more than 320 acres. 

The tenants of the largest holdings, those of more than 1,000' acres, 
are mainly sheepfarmers: they owned 61 per cent, of all the sheep in the 
State in 1913. Between 19x0 and 1913 there was a marked decrease in 
the pastoral areas on estates between 5,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, but 
it was accompanied by an increase in the number of live stock grazed. 
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Privately owned land 


Clown land 

Area under 




- 


held in ^ . 

conjunction Total area 

— 





Namlier 


with that occupied 1 



01 

1 ridings 

Yeai 

of 

vrea 

privately 

cultivation 

pasture 

lxl 

icies 


holding 

occupied 

owned | 



“ 




Acres 

Acies Acres 

| 

*.crts 

Acres ’ 

1 

100 

j iyio 

* 3.3 5 

630,820 

442,413 1279,239, 

228,227 

1,051,012 



I *013 

26,113 

9 I 5 » 493 i 

375,511 I 290,C04| 

2 <5.498 

1,044,506 

XOx 

320 

i 1910 

* 7 . 5 fe 

3,686,498 

1,209,660 4,890,158 

839,60} 

1,056,404 



i 1913 

18,463 

3,819,680 

1,216,829 5,036, 5 ° 9 | 

''75,525 

4,160,984 



\ 1910 

9,676 

4,623,859 

1,900,0-, 8 6,523,897 

1,182,254 

5 , 141 , 6.13 



11913 

11,212 

5 ‘ 75,942 

1,19r,890 6,06-832! 

1,424,020 

5,243,8x2 


1,0^0 

11910 

4,354 

3,553,261 

1 Soo.551 1 5 35-.6I2 

863,080 

4,490,732 



/ 1913 

5,221 

4,187,010 

1,241,067 5,428,677 

1,075,000 

t 151,677 

1,001 

In 

O 

O 

\ 1910 

4» r 59 

6,’ 78,744 

2,46h,Ij5 8,642,879 

1,254,392 

7,368,487 



f 1013 

4,544 

6 148,985! 

1,852,529 S 601,514 

3,546 bII 

7 , 054,903 

501 

5,000 

* 1910 

749 

2 . 57 1 444 

1 , 348,079 3,920,423 

298,146 

3,622,277 



1 1913 

S20 

2,803 419 

1,085,769 3,889 188 

35 V 58 

3 , 536,930 

sou 

I ,00 J 

\ 1910 

239 

1,651979 

!, 397 , 9^4 3,049,963 

S 5,379 

2,964,584 



1 I 9 iy 

267 

1,825,862 

342,848 2,168,710 

IIT.910I 

2,056,800 

10,001 

l» \ uc 

\ 1910 

175 

3 , 29\227 

M 5,420 3 , 443,647 

45 , 7 "° 

3 , 397,877 



( 1913 

151 

2,652 966 

404 ,"io 3,057,676 

39,606 

3 0x8,070 

| 


\ 1910 

00,240 26,400,818 

10,709,200 37,110,018 

4 796,912 32313,1(0 



/ 1^.3 

66,8n 

28 429 35'’ 

7 n iO 753 36,140 no 

5,670.428 

30,409,682 


There is a tendency to reduce the scaleon which sheepfarming is un del taken. 
Thus flocks of more than 15,000 sheep decreased by 68 per cent, between 
1906 and 1917, while those of less than 500 sheep increased by 74 per cent. 
Owners of more than 15,000 sheep possessed 22.5 per cent, of the sheep an 
the State in 1906 and only 6.1 per cent, m 1917. On the other hand owners 
of less than 500 sheep owned 15.1 per cent, of the sheep in 190b and 23.3 per 
cent, in 1917. 

Of the thirty-four flocks of more than 15,000 sheep in Victoria in 1917, 
twenty-seven ^were on the great pastoral estates in the Western District. 
The North Central and the North-Eastern Districts are also principally 
grazing countries, while 78 per cent, of the cultivated land in the State lies 
in the Northern, Wimmera and Mallee Districts. 

» 

§ 3. CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 

The closer settlement of the land of Victoria, of which our data as to 
production and as to the occupation of land have given some evidence, is 
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in part a natural response to the demand for land but it is stimulated by go¬ 
vernment action. In the article in an earlier issue of this leview, already 
cited, the legislation relating to closer settlement is summarized. 

A. Vn Crdwn Lands . — Certain special provisions have been made for 
the establishment of small holdings on crown lands. Any area of these 
lands, which is neither auriferous nor permanently reseived and on which 
the crown has expended money, may be proclaimed to be a Special Settle¬ 
ment Area and divided into allotments of no more than 200 acres each. 
Such allotments may be acquired on conditional purchase leases (1). They 
must always be used for the purposes of residence and agricnltuie and no 
person may hold more than one of them. 

An important area of \swamj> lands has been reclaimed by the crown 
at considerable cost and is divided into holdings not exceeding 160 acres 
in area. When the value of one of these allotments has been determined 
it may be: a) let on a twenty-one years' lease ; J) let on a perpetual lease; 
0) let on a conditional purchase lease, the price being paid in 63 half-yearly 
instalments together with interest at the rate of 4 % P er cent. on the part 
of the purchase money still due at the time of pa} ment; or d) sold by public 
auction, one eighth of the price being paid immediately in cash, and the rest, 
together with interest at the rate of 4 per cent., in from six to twenty half- 
yearly instalments. 

Areas of no more than ten acres of crown land may be granted as bed- 
farms on annual licenses, the rent being one shilling an acre per annum. 
A bee-range license may be secured on payment of one halfpenny fox every 
acre of crown land within a mile of the beefaim ; and all suitable timber, 
even on land held under a grazing lease ox license, may, for the purpose of 
beefarms, be protected from destruction on any area. 

A large port : on of the land originally made available for village set¬ 
tlements (2) was feund to be unsuitable for its purpose ; but an area of 19,989 
acres is still thus occupied and is held by 809 settlers. Within village settle¬ 
ments a settler may acquire land not exceeding £200 in value. 

B, On Privately Owned Lands. — The lyands Purchase and Manage¬ 
ment Boaid of Victoria has continued, under the provisions described in 
our previous article (3), to buy privately owned land, divide it into suitable 
allotments, and dispose of these to applicants for them. Such action is 
partly responsible for the general reduction in tbe size of estates which we 
have already noticed. The following figures supplement tlcse included 
in'our earlier article -which referred to the years ficm 1910 to 1914. 

The allotments are of three kinds. A " faim allotment ", which pro¬ 
vides its holder with his whole livelihood, may not be of a greater value 
than £2,500. “Agricultural labourers' allotments ", which may not ex¬ 
ceed £350 in value, are provided in the neighbourhood of laige faims, 
and are allotted to farm labourers who live on them and cultivate them in 
their spare time. A labourer receiving the lease of sucb an allotment must 

(1) See the article already cited, page So. 

(2) See the article already cited, page 96. — (3) ibid., pp. 93-95. 
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Lands Acquired for Purposes oj Closer Settlement bv the Lands Purchase 
and Mana°em.nt Board. 


On 30 June 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

In occupation* 





Number of holdings. . . 

4,112 

4 » 2 2 7 

4.321 

4,509 

Area in acres. 

449,791 

460,592 

494.965 

507,500 

Resident population . - . 

16,800 

17,200 

17,600 

17,782 

Area unallotted in acres. . . 

60,028 

56,977 1 

• 51.879 

43,017 


build a dwelling-house on it within one year. In the third place " work¬ 
men's home allotments " are provided near towns. Their land must not 
exceed £250 in value ; they may not be allotted to persons whose income 
passes a fixed limit; a dwelling house worth at least £50 must be erected 
on them within a year of the date oi the lease, and improvements worth 
at least £25 must be effected on them within two years. 

C. On Irritated Lands. — An important factor for the closer settlement 
of the land of Victoria has been the irrigation of arid tracts. Until 1905 
this enteiprise was controlled by various irrigation trusts which were financ¬ 
ed by the State. But their work was rendered difficult by the sparse set¬ 
tlement ofthecountry and bythe fa:t that they had no power to make com¬ 
pulsory charges on the owneis of the lands through which the irrigating 
channels ran. In 1905 the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 
was constituted by Parliament and entrusted with the management of all 
irrigation works except those contj oiled by the First Mildura Trust. This 
commission is now governed by the consolidated Water Act of 1915 and 
the Water Act of 1916. In pursuing its work it has energetically pushed 
the closer settlement of the lands served by the irrigating channels, and it 
has benefited by a system of ratingethe owners of these lands compulsorily 
and of allotting water rights to them. 

Irrigation ii Victoria has taken place in the Mallet and Noithern D s- 
tricts along the south bank of the great Murray River which is the State’s 
northern boundary, in the Northern District along the banksof the Murray 
and of its tributary the Goulburn, and in the Central District on the banks 
of the Werribee. The following table gives details of the work from 1909, 
the year in which the policy of promoting closer settlement and allotting 
water rights was first followed, until 1917. 
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District having allotted water rights 


Supplied from the Goulbutn ; 


Shepparton . . . 

Rodney. 

Tongala. 

Rochester *. 

Dingee. 

Tragowcl Pla*ns . .. 

. 

Supplied from the Murta\ ; 


•Cohuna . 

Gannawarra . 

Koondrook. 

Swann Hill . . . . . 

Nyah. . 

Alerbun. . 

* • • • • • 

Suppht^ pom the I Vsrnbtc: 


Bacchus Marsh. 

Werribee. 

. 


Total . . . 


Area irrigated 


1909-10 | 1916-17 

Acres | Acres 


— 

10,270 

32,356 

56,681 

2,270 

4,164 

500 

18,437 

— 

1,140 

20,000 » 

30,737 


* 

12,000 

14,528 

7,825 

,4.037 

5,029 

13,260 

5,410 

8,676 

569 

1,526 

202 

5 . 2 , 7 * 

3 1 

4,249 

— 

2,929 

86,192 1 

185,905 


Li all the irrigated districts 82,000 acres have now been settled by the 
State, Some details are given by the following figures: 


Area bought by the State . 120,300 acres 

Arda subdivided. 104,300 * 

Number of properties subdivided. 162 

Number of families on this area before Its subdivision 127 

Number of holdings into which it has been subdivided . 1,948 

Average area of such holdings. 20 to 176 » 

Number of such holdings now occupied. 1,576 

Increase in number of oocupying families since sub¬ 
division . 1,449 


Thus the total area subdivided, some 104,000 acres, supports twelve 
times as many families as it did before it was acquired by the State, not to 
mention the increase in its productivity due to irrigation and an intensi- 
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fication of cultivation When deduction^ have been made for roads, chan¬ 
nels and township reseives, the total area made available for settlement is 
found to be 100,000 acres and it is divided into 1948 blocks. Of these, 374 
blocks, having an area of from 2 to 100 acies each, have still to be'allolted ; 
and about 16,000 additional acres have been reserved and will be sub¬ 
divided and prepared for settlement as soon as possible. 

In 1916-1917 the Water Supply Commission granted blocks of irrigated 
land to 127 applicants of whom nineteen were returned soldiers; and a fur¬ 
ther area of 400 acres, in Mallee and on the Murray, was divided into twenty - 
three blocks which all were allotted to 1 ^turned soldiers. 

As regards the Fiist Mildura Irrigtion Trust, the only body other than 
the commissionVhich still controls irrigation, it manages the»Mildura Irri¬ 
gation Settlement, established in 1887 on the Murray River and in Mallee. 
The work of the trust may be estimated from the fact that this settlement 
supported a population of 8,000 in December 1916 as against one of only 
3,32Tb in April 1891. 

The following table gives details as to the utilization of the total irri¬ 
gated area in Victoria from 1909 to 1917: 


Crop 

1909-10 j 

1913-14 

1 19» 4-15 

1 

! 1915-16 ! 

1 1 

1916-17 

1 

Acres | 

Acres 

Acres 

1 Acres 

Acres 

Cereals . . . * 

l 

23,715 1 

74,927 

1 74, 1 '>58 

b 1,663 

18,790 

Lucerne grass. 

Sorghum and other animal to Ider 1 

24,124 

55,535 

71,217 

70,372 

1 1 

74»042 

crops.j 

S ,094 

21,374 

37,759 

1 15,412 1 

I 4 , 7<>7 

Pasture . 

50,541 

110,193 

Si, 463 

82,622 

87,458 

Vmeyai Is, orchards anngaider- 

17,524 

2 ',489 

28,bb6 

. 32,918 1 

38,246 

Falltra . 

4,988 

8,536 

13,368 

! 5.621 

3,220 

Miscellaneous 

7 

2,233 

1 2,214 

2,399 

4,2 4 2 

No details avadabk (pmate <Ii- 

120 771 

1 

299,287 

309,345 

271,007 | 

2*0,70*; 

veiwons of waters' . . 

8,0 io 

16,000 

| 15,000 

17,000 

17,000 

1 l 

1 37 , 77 1 

317,287 

324,345 

1 288,007 1 

257,705 
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AVERAGE WORKING HOURc* 

AND WAGES IN AGRICULTURE IN 1915 


OFFICIAL SOURCE: 

X> WMVRKb Stvtistik — Si\TibTiK A^rbog 1917 [Statistu s of Dcuvwti k Statistical Y^n,- 
booh 1917). Copenhagen, 1917 


The Statistical Yearbook of Denmark, published in 1917, allows us 
to review the problem of agricultural labour in 1915 in the two aspects of 
duration of work and wages. The data are given for the whole country, 
its division into Jutland and the islands being observed. Seasonal differ¬ 
ences and the diversity among persons employed on agriculture — men 
and women receiving board and men working by the day and not boarded 
by their employers— are also taken Into account. A reference to the data 
for 1910 and 1905 allows of useful comparisons which cover a period of 
ten years. 

In spring average daily working hours were, in terms of hours and 
tenths oi hours, 9.9 hours, as against 10.2 hours in 1910 and 10.4 hours in 
1905. *Iu the time of harvest this average was 10.2 hours in 1915, having 
been 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In winter it was 8.3 hours. 
The total resting time granted during the day was then only 1.3 hours in¬ 
stead of 2.2 hours, and less effective work was done in spring than at the 
time of harvest and in winter than in spring. We should also notice that 
there were 8.6 winter working hours in 19x0 and 8.7 in 1905, so that in 
ten years there was a diminution of a little less than half an hour. 

The preceding figures apply to the whole country. We wall now ex¬ 
amine the particular position with regard to them of Jutland and the 
islands. 

In Jutland work lasted in spring for 9.8 hours in 1915, 10.2 hours in 
1910 and 10.3 hours in 1903. During the harvest it lasted for 10 hours in 
1913,10.5 hours in 1910 and 10 6 hours in 1905. The decrease was there¬ 
fore more accentuated in harvest-time than in spring. In winter there were 
8.1 working hours a day in 1915, 8.5 in 1910 and 8.4 in 1903. 

In the islands work lasted in the spring for 10.x hours in 1915, 10.3 
hours in 1910 and 10.3 hours in 1905. During the harvest it lasted for lo.f 
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horns in 1915, 10.5 hours in 1910 and 10.7 hours in 1905. In winter 8.5 
hours were registered for 1915, 8.6 for 1910 and 8.9 for 1905. 

The following table gives all these data, which can thus be apprehend¬ 
ed at a glance: 

Table I. — Average working hours in agriculture m Denmark 
from 1005 to 1915. 


Islands Jutland Denmark 



1 Spring 

Hartest 

Winter 

1 

Spring 

Harvest 

| Winter 

Spring 

| Harvest 

Winter 

1915 

1 1 

| IO.I 

10.2 


9.8 

l 

10.0 

S.i 

9.9 

10.2 

^•3 

MIO 

10.3 

10 5 

S.6 I 

10.2 

10 5 

8.5 

10.2 

10.5 

SO 

1905 

1 10.5 

10.7 

fc>9 

1 

10.3 

100 1 

. 8.4 

IO.4 

IO7 

*.7 


These figures need no comment other than a note that working hours 
in agriculture seem to be a little longer m the islands than in Jutland, where 
moreover the seasonal variations axe also more marked, especially 
between spring and harvest-time, and where intervals for rest are a little 
less long in spring and harvest-time but a little longer in winter. These 
remarks apply to relatively low figures and their importance should not be 
exaggerated. They are no more than indices, found with sufficient clear¬ 
ness throughout the period under review. 

, The wages for the work of which we have noted the duration are as 
follows. Boarded workers receive yearly wages estimated, in the stati¬ 
stics for 1917, as made up of three parts, those paid for’summer and winter, 
respectively, and that representing the value oi food. For men throughout 
the country the total of these three parts of wages represented in 1915 a 
sum of 795 crowns, as against 627 crowns in 1910 and 509 crowns in 1905; 
that is it had increased by 118 crowns in the first and by 168 ciowns in 
the second of these quinquennial periods. In summer wages were equal to 
285 crowns in 1915, 239 crowns ?n 1910 and 184 crowns in 1905, having 
therefore increased by 55 crowns between 1905 and 1910 and by 46 crowns 
between 1910 and 1915. Winter wages were 156 crowns in 1915,125 crowns 
in 1910 and 95 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 30 crowns between 190$ 
and 1910 and by 31 crowns between 1910 and 19x5. The food supplied was 
valued at 354 crowns in 1915,263 crowns in 1910 and 230 crowns in 1905. 

We will now give in a second table, taken from the official statistics, 
the elements bn which the calculations and deductions in the remainder of 
this article are based : 
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Table II. — Wages of Boarded and Day Labourers in Agriculture , 
%n Denmark , from 1905 to 1915 in crowns . 


Average yearly wages 
of boarded labourers 


Day labourers fed 





Men 



Women 


Ajerage daily wages 

Average 

i 

s 

$ 

Winter 

1 

Total 

Summer 

Winter 

■8 

u 

1 

hr 

1 § * 

Harvest 

Winter 

yearly 

wages 

< 

[ 1915 

264 

157 

350 

77I 

I 4 I 

I 2 Z 

306 

5^8 

265 

3 17 

2 10 

770 

Islands . 

V * 9 ™ 

216 

12S 

265 

609 

120 

102 

232 

454 

2 oS 

2.64 

1.72 

630 

1 

; 1905 

166 

97 

226 

4 S 9 

97 

So 

193 

370 

1.75 

2*35 

1.40 

545 

1 

; 1915 

304 

154 

359 

81/ 

164 

102 

303 

5 f, 9 

3.22 

3-56 

2.29 

890 

Jutland ... < 

1910 

257 

123 

264 

N 4 

135 

S 3 

22S 

446 

2.60 

2.97 

I.78 

720 

I 

I 1905 

203 

92 

23 o 

52* 

106 

bz 

201 

369 

2, It) 

2.49 

I.4S 

615 

| 

' 1915 

2^5 

156 

354 

795 

153 

III 

305 

569 

294 

->. 3 r ‘ 

2.19 

830 

Denmark . : 

[ 1910 

239 

125 

263 

627 

120 

91 

229 

449 

2.34 

2.80 

i -75 

680 

1 

1905 

IS4 

95 

2^0 

509 

102, 

71 

IQ? 

370 

1*95 

2.42 

1.44 

5*0 


The figures show that the total wages ot boarded male agricultural 
labourers^ from 1905 to 1910 increased by 23 per cent. From 1910 to 1915 
they increased by further 26 per cent. 

We will now examine the divergences from this general situation in 
the different parts of the country, Jutland and the Islands. 

In Jutland the total wages of boarded men labourers, including their 
food, represented a sum of 817 crowns in 1915 as against 644 cronws in 
1910 and 528 crowns in 1905 ; that is it increased by 116 crowns from 1905 
to 1910 and by 173 crowns fiom 1910 to 1915. The part attributed to 
summer wages was 304 crowns in 1915 as against 257 crowns in 1910 and 
203 crowns in 1905, that is it increased by 54 crowns from 1905 to 1910 
and by 47 crowns from 1910 to 1915. Winter wages were 154 crowns in 
1915 as against 123 crowns in 1910 and 92 crowns in 1905 ; that is they 
increased by 31 crowns from 1905 to* 1910 and by the same sum from 
1910 to 19x5. As regards the food supplied it is estimated as having had 
a value of 359 crowns m 19x5, 264 crowns in 1910 and 233 crowns in 
X905, that is it increased in value by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and 
by 95 crowns from X910 to 1915. 

In this part of Denmark the total estimated yearly cost of a boarded 
labourer is rather gieater than the average for the whole year. Only one 
of its constituent elements is less, namely the winter wages. This is true 
of the whole decade considered. The relative increase would seem however 
to have been slightly less than the average for the whole country. The total 
of wages shows a rise of 21 per cent, in the first and of 26 per cent, in title 
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second, quinquennial period considered. Summer wages show an increase 
first of 26 and then of 18 per cent. The increase in winter wages only is 
above'the average and is one of 33 per cent, and 25 per cent, successively; 
but nevertheless, the basis being a slightly lower figure, a balance was not 
established and this part of wages remained slightly below the average. As 
regards the rise in the price of food, it was slightly below the average in the 
first and slightly above it in the second quinquennial period, being succes¬ 
sively 13 per cent, and 35 per cent. 

In the islands the total amount calculated as the wages of a boarded 
male agricultural labourer was 771 ciowns in 1915, that is 24 crowns less 
than the average and 46 crowns less than the average in Jutland. In 1910 
the amount was 609 crowns and in 1905 it was 489 crowns. There was thus 
an average increase of 120 crowns from 1905 to 1910 ai\d of 162 crowns from 
1910 to 1915. The part constituting the summer wages was 264 crowns in 
1915 as against 216 crowns in 1910 and 166 crowns in 1905, the increase 
from 1905 to 1910 being thus 50 crowns and that from 1910 to 1915 48 
crowns. Winter wages were 157 crowns in 1915, 128 crowns in 1910 and 
97 crowns in 1905, thus increasing by 31 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 
29 crowns from 1910 to 1915. As regards the sum reached by the value of 
food, it was 350 crowns in 1915 as against 265 crowns in 1910 and 226 
crowns in 1905, that is it increased by 39 crowns in the first and by 85 crowns 
in the second period. It should be noted that the absolute increase in 
the price of food was greater in the islands than in Jutland in the first 
period, the converse being true in the second period. 

From 1905 to 1910 the increase in the total wages of boarded male 
agricultural labourers was 24 per cent., that is I per cent, more than that of 
the general average and 3 per cent. more than that of the averagefor Jut¬ 
land. Between 1910 and 1915 this percentage rose to 26, being equal to 
the average for the whole country and Jutland in the same period. The 
increase in summer wages reached 30 per cent, in the same quinquennial 
period and 22 per cent, in the second one, that is 4 per cent, more in 
each of these two periods than in Jutland. Winter wages, being already 
higher in the islands than in Jutland, increased slightly hss, that is by 31 
per cent, and 22 per cent., respectively, in each 01 the two quinquennial 
periods considered. The sum counted for food increased by 17 per cent, 
in the first and by 32 per cent, in the second period. 

We will now notice some considerations arising out of an examination 
of the wages of boarded women workers. 

In this category of workers and for the whole country , total wages, in¬ 
cluding food, were 569 crowns in 1915, 449 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns 
in 1905 ; that is they increased by 79 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 120 
crowns from 1910 to 1915. The part constituted by summer wages was 
153 crowns in 1915,129 crowns in 1910 and 102 crowns in 1905; that is they 
increased by 27 crowns in the first and by 24 crowns in the second quin¬ 
quennial period. Winter wages were in crowns in 1915, 91 crowns in 
1910 and 71 crowns in 1905 ; that is they underwent two successive rises 
of iberowns. Thepartattributedtofoodwas305crownsin 1915,229crowns 
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crowns in 1910 and 197 crowns in 1915 ; that is it increased first by 32 crowns 
and then by 76 crowns. 

In Jutland total wages represented 569 crowns in 1915* 446 crowns 
in iqio and 369 crowns in 1905 ; that is they undeiwcnt two successive in¬ 
creases, respectively of 77 crowns and of 123 crowns. Summer wages 
reached i64crownsin 1915, i35crowns in 1910 and 106in 1905, thus increas¬ 
ing twice over by 29 crowns. Winter wages were 102 crowns in 1915, 
83 crowns in 1910 and 62 crowns in 1905, thus increasing first by 21 crowns 
and then by 19 crowns. The amount assigned to food was 303 crowns 
in T915, 228 crowns in 1910 and 201 crowns in 1905 ; the increases in the 
two quinquennial periods being thus 27 crowns and 75 crowns, respecti¬ 
vely. 

In the islands the total amount of wages, including food, was 568 
crowns in 1915, 454 crowns in 1910 and 370 crowns in 1905, the two in¬ 
creases being thus of 84 crowns and of 114 crowns respectively. Summer 
wages were 141 crowns in 1915,120 crowns in 1910 and 97 crowns # in 1905; 
that is they underwent successive rises of 23 crowns and 21 crowns. Win¬ 
ter wages reached 121 crowns in 1915, 102 crowns in 1910 and 80 crowns 
in 1905; that is they increased by 22 crowns in the first and by 19 crowns 
in the second quinquennial period. The value of food was 306 crowns 
in 1915, 232 crowns in 1910 and 193 crowns in 1905, increasing, that is, by 
39 crowns from 1905 to 1910 and by 74 crowns from 1910 to 1915. 

Thes^increases in the wages of boarded women workers which we 
have expressed in absolute figures were as follows in relative figures. In 
the whole country , total wages, including food, rose by 21 per cent, from 1905 
to 1910, that is by 2 per cent, less than men's wages of the same category. 
A furthej increase of 26 per cent, on the 1910 figure was experienced from 
1910 to 1915, this percentage of increase being equal to that found in the 
corresponding men's wages. Women's simmer wages underwent two in¬ 
creases, of 26 per cent, and of 18 per cent., that is less by 3 per cent, and 4 
per cent., respectively, than the corresponding increases in the case of fibten. 
Winter wages increased successively by 28 per cent, and 22 per cent., that 
is by 3 per cent, and 2 per cent, less than those of men. The percentage 
of food was 16 per cent, in the first quinquennial period, that is 2 per cent, 
less than in the case of men ; and 33 per cent, or 1 per cent, less than in 
the case of men in the second period. 

In Jutland total wages, including fqod, increased first by 20.per cent, 
that is by 1 per cent, less than the men's wages, then by 27 per cent, or 
1 per cent, more than the men's wages. The part represented by summer 
wages rose by 27 per cent, in the first quinquennial period, that is by 1 per 
cent, more than the men's wages, and by 21 per cent, or 3 per cent, more 
than the men's wages in the second period. Winter wages underwent a 
first increase of 33 per cent., equal to the increase in men's wages, and a, 
second rise of 22 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than men's wages. The esti¬ 
mated value of food was first 13 per cent, as in the case of men, then 
32 per cent, or 3 per cent, less than in the case of men. 

In the islands total wages, including food, increased first by 22 percent. 
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and thui by 25 per cent., that i>s by lcvss, by 2 per cent, and 1 per cent, 
respectively, than in the case ot men. Summer wages inciea&cd first by 
23 p^r cent, and then by 17 per cent., these increases being thus less by 7 per 
cent, and 5 per cent, than they weie in the case of men. The increases af¬ 
fecting winter wagt s were 27 pci cent, and 18 per cent., that is in both cases 
less by 4 per cent, than the concsponding incicases of mens wages. The 
percentages of food, on the other hand, increased by 20 and 31, that is by 
3 per cent, and I per cent., respectively, more than in the case of men. 

The total wages of boarded women workers were noticeably the same 
in both parts of the country. Actual wages, excluding food, were rather 
higher in the islands than in Jutland in the first and rather lower in the se¬ 
cond quinquennial period. If we take 100 to be the figure for the actual 
wages, excluding food, of boarded women workers in Jutland, we find that 
in 1913 they were 105 in the islands, 101 in 1910, and 98 in 1915. This 
difference concerns the value of food which re-establishes the balance. 

We have now to examine the position of journeymen, who are paid by 
the day and not fed. 

In the whole country spring and summer daily wages for workers of this 
category were 2.94 crowns in 1915, 2.34 crowns in 1910 and 1.95 crowns in 
1905. The distribution among the two parts of the country is as follows. 
In Jutland wages of 3.22 crowns were received in 1915, 2.60 crowns in 1910 
and 2.16 crowns in 1905. In the islands the sum was 2.65 crowns in 1915* 
2.08 crowns in 1910 aqd 1.75 crowns in 1915. * 

if^ms^wagesinthe^ 7 ^co^«^rywere 3 . 36 crowi]sini 9 i 3 , 2 . 8 o crowns 
in 1910 and 2.42 crowns in 1905. In Jutland daily harvest wages were 
3.36 crowns in 1915,2.97 crowns in 1910, 2.49 crowns in 1905. In the islands 
the corresponding amounts were, respectively, 3.17 crowns, 2.64 crowns 
and 2.33 crowns. 

Winter wages in the whole country were 2.19 crowns in 1915, 1.75 
crowns in 1910 and 1.44 crowns in 1905. In Jutland they were 2.29 crowns 
in 1915, 1.78 crowns in 1910 and 1.48 crowns in 1905. In the islands 
the respective corresponding amounts were 2.10, 1.72 and 1.40 crowns. 

It is easily seen that average daily wages of this category were always, 
during the period under review, lowci in the islads than in Jutland, and 
that this disproportion was accentuated from 1905 to 1915. Thus daily 
wages on the islands constituted in 1905, 1910 and 1915 the following re¬ 
spective percentages of daily wages r in Jutland: in spring and summer — 
81,80 and 80 ; during harvest — 94,88 and 89; in winter 94, 96 and 91. The 
position of day labourers is less unfavourable in the islands as compared 
with Jutland in winter and during harvest than in summer and spring, 
but always has this comparative inferiority where labourers of the same 
category are concerned. 

The increases of the wages of daily labourers in the two quinquennial 
periods — 1905 to 1910 and 1910 to 1915—and the three seasons review¬ 
ed were as follows : in the whole country — 20 and 25 per cent., 15 and 20 
per cent., 21 and 25 per cent. ; in Jutland — 20 and 23 per cent., 19 and 19 
per cent., 20 and 28 per cent., in the islands —18 and 27 per cent., 12 and 
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20 pel cent., 22 and 22 per cent. It follows that the increases of wages were 
comparatively less than in the case of boarded labourers. The latter re¬ 
ceived the greatest increase of their wages in the first of the two quinquen¬ 
nial periods, while the day laboureis received a tar greater rise between 
1910 and 1915 than between 1905 and 1910. 

We should also take into account that m these statistics, published 
m 1917, it was thought right to estimate agricultural day labourers' wages 
at the aveiage for a year which they would have reached had work been 
permanent. The figures in this connection are the following : for the whole 
country wages fiom 1905 to 1915 were successively 580,680 and 830 crowns; 
in Jutland they were 615, 720 and 890 crowns ; and in the islands 545, 630 
and 770 crowns. 

We should not foiget that day labourers receive the value of about 20 
crowns a yeai in kind. 
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THE DRAINING AND BRINGING UNDER CULTIVATION 
OF LAGOONS, MARSHES AND MARSHY LANDS. 


source: 

X,EY BTL\mi A. IA DE9BCACI6N DE L V.GTTJ\S, MARISMAS 1 TrRRENOS PMSTaNOSOS (Law as to 
ths ihaini i'? 0/ lagoons, mat sites and mat shy lands) Gacttadt, iladiul, Madrid, 37 July i<n8 


§ I ^NATURE OF *HE EAW OF 24 JUEY 1918 

The Spanish government has been preoccupied by the increase in 
the area of the lands, once productive, which have gradually been 
invaded by water from the sea or 'rivers or as a result of irrigation. 
Great sheets of water have thus been constituted and have become 
a home of infection and paludal poisoning, diminishing the cultivable area 
at the same time* The government has therefore promulgated the law of 
24 July 1918 by which it is proposed to render these lands healthy and bring 
them under cultivation. 

This law does not aim only at hygiene and the goodsanitary condition 
of the country, but also proposes to make fully productive these uncultivat¬ 
ed lands on which, owing to special circumstances, a farmer cannot obtain 
a yield and his effort and labour are of no economic use. The law is in¬ 
tended, therefore, to suppress such obtacles, so that work shall become pro¬ 
ductive on this land which, after fitting preparation, can and ought to 
contribute to increasing the agricultural wealth of the country. 

It is certain thqt a preoccupation with this necessity had its effect 
on the law now in force as to the system of waters. It grants owners of 
lands of this kind facilities for making them healthy and bringing them un¬ 
der permanent cultivation. But practice has shown these measures to 
be insufficient and ineffective, an<J the need is for stronger government 
action and greater State assistance, in order that these muddy, maishy 
lands, these marshes and lagoons, may if necessary be drained, and may 
afterwards be brought under cultivation and handed over to permanent 
farming. An area of at least ioo hectares requires important works which 
an individual can undertake only rarely. It is therefore deemed necessary 
to stimulate public interest by granting to an owner the legal terms of a 
suitable expropriation, afterwards helping him economically with the works, 
and by according him also the accessory exemptions which are necessary 

-{*) Ley fa AgtUH (Waters £,aw) ot 13 July 1 Syg , Chap YXX 
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in order that enterprises oi this kind, creating as they do new and import¬ 
ant wealth, may give integrity to the works undertaken by an individual 
and allow him to derive from them the profits legitimately his. 


§ 2. Concessions for draining land and rendering it healthy 

AND THEIR TERMS. 

Coming to an examination of the terms of the law which occupies us, 
we have to state that it first provides that the State may concede and aid, 
op determined conditions, the diying and the sanitation of lagoons, marshes, 
and marshy and boggy lands whenever there is question of an area of more 
than loo hectares. The concession made shall be considered to imply 
a declaration of the public usefulness of the woiks to be executed, whether a 
forced expropriation or a permanent or temporary occupation of these lands 
be in question. The concessionary may immediately occupy and make use 
of the lands belonging to the State, but this will not prevent the subsist¬ 
ence of the legal services rendered thence. 

Next, in order that its provisions may be ciore exactly understood, 
this law fixes what is meant by lagoons, marshes and marshy and boggy 
lands. ' 

Every natural deposit of fresh water, or even of briny water not ema¬ 
nating from the sea, which is of insufficient extent to constitute a real lake, 
is to be taken to be a lagoon. 

All low-lying land within the reach of the existing or foimer estuary of 
a river shall, whatever be its nature, be taken to be a marsh or fen, if it 
be periodically flooded by tides or at times of spate, and if it remain boggy 
until evaporation cause the waters accumulated in it to disappear, or if 
it be not boggy or muddy but produce unhealthy emanations at low tide 
or at times of calm. 

Marshy and boggy lands are those in which stagnant water or mud are 
found abundantly, even if they be not extensive enough, or boggy for suffi¬ 
ciently long at a time, to allow them to be considered natural marshes. 

Concessions are made on the following conditions. Every private 
corporation or enterprise which has its headquarters in Spain may present 
drainage schemes and apply for the concession of the works and the ne¬ 
cessary aid. » 

When once the works have been executed in accordance with an ap¬ 
proved scheme, the concessionary becomes owner of the lands which have 
been rendered healthy; but those lands which belong to the State and have 
been ceded to him gratis will return to the State ninety-nine years after the 
works have been completed. The concessionary may none the less have 
them entered in his name in the property register, although as soon as 
it has been proved that they have been drained, they will be liable eventually 
to return to the State, as stated. If the concessionary wish to obtain the 
removal of this liability he may do so by repaying to the State, when it 
has ceded all the drained lands within a determined concession, the amount 
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of the State aid lie has received and inteiest on it calculated at the rate 
uf 3 per cent, per annum fiom the day he received it. If the impioved lands 
within a concession have been taken partly fiom a picperty, pnvate oi 
othei, which the State has bought in ordtrto make a free grant of them foi 
the teim of ninety-nine years already mentioned, Ihe coiicessionaiv mu*L 
pay the State the value fixed for the tax if he wish the clause stipulating 
the xeturn to the State oi the lands to remain ineffective, he acquumg pei- 
petual ownership. This clause will be ineffective when jfche concession 
is made to a commune or province or a consortium of corqmunes ci 
provinces. 

The State will subsidize works of drying lands and rcndciing them 
healthy by making the concessionary a grant of which the amount will be 
determined, when the concession is made, in relation to the figure of the 
proposed specification, but will never exceed 60 per cent, oi this specifi¬ 
cation. In fixing the amount of State aid, the area on wlreh the voiks of 
drainage and improvement are to take place and the extent to whu h tht y 
affect the general interest will be taken into account. 

Concessions made under the system ot the law of 1918 will confer, 
in accordance with its provisions, the iollowing accessoiy advantages : 

1) Exemption from the tax on chattels and on the stamp-duty tor 
obtaining the concession, for all deeds relative to the constitution and issue 
of shares by bodies formed to commission and accomplish the works in 
question, and for the purchases made by the concessionary following 
on forced expropriations to allow of the works ; 

2) Exemption from the contiibution deduHflble from pi< fits earned 
by the capital supposed to be invested in these works; 

3) Temporary exemption for ten years from the turn, the woiks are 
finished from the land tax on the increase in the production of the lands, 
due to their sanitation or drainage, as compared with the production 
ascribed to them hy the Ministry of Finances when the woiks wvu begun. 

If, in consequence of works of drainage, roads or canals aie ec nstiuct- 
ed which can be used fox traffic, the concessionary can make private use 
of them without restiiction, but if he wish to place thtm at the seivice of 
public traffic in return for payment he must first submit the tariff of his 
charges to the approval of the competent authorities. 


§ 3. Procedure applied to concessions. 

The law subsequently explains the method of applying foi concessions 
of land &> be drained and made healthy and the procedure for dealing with 
applications. 

■ It establishes in the first place that there must be presented to the 
prefect of the province in which lies the greater part of the land in question 
a complete study of the scheme, comprising all the d ; strict to be drained, 
the specification of the works, the price of the lands wffiich must be purchas¬ 
ed* the area of the part which must be drained. At the same time an order 
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must be presented for the payment of i per cent, of the specification of the 
works except when public corporations are the applicants for a eonct ssion. 

When application has been made for a comes?ion, a period of thirty 
days will begin during which alt applications ugmding the lagoon, 
fen or marshy land ill question will be received, so long as tluy ate 
accompanied by the data or documents cited. In evtiy case pufei- 
ence will be given to applications fictn public coipoiotions. Applica¬ 
tions from individuals or firms will be subject to the required piocesses in 
the order in which they are presented, As regaids gianting concessions, 
preference is given to the application which is acc< mpanied by the most 
profitable scheme, that is the scheme which in the opinion of the adminis¬ 
tration, after it has been examined, will biing about the diainage of the 
lands at the lowest price per hectare and cover the large st area, and which 
offers the surest guarantees of success. 

When once the interval of thirty days has elapsed no more applica¬ 
tions will be received until those already presented have been dealt with. 
The administration will begin an enquiry into the applications and schemes 
presented, in order to become acquainted with the general utility of tlic 
works, their importance, and the profit they may be- expected to yield. 
Within a period of no more than sixty days all persons interested and all 
wishing to express an opinion on the subject will be heard. At the same 
time the Management of Public Works will set on fo( d a testing ol the 
scheme and an enquiiy as to its technical and econ< mic conditions. 
There will be a similar enquiry on the part of the chief of the c< lnpttent 
agronomic department, who will detamine the probable- vkld and profits 
trom the cultivation of the drained or improved lands, and the special 
conditions, suited to these lands, which lie thinks should be imposed on 
the concessionary. 

These preliminaries having been gone* through, the council of minis¬ 
ters will decide on the proposal of the Minister of the Fonienio if there is 
occasion to grant the concession, will fix the amount of the giant and the 
conditions to which it will be subject, and will determine the inteivalsof 
time within which the works must be execute d. 

The concessionary, when not a public corporation, must dejxrsit at 
the Deposits Fund, wthin fifteen days from the time wlu n the concession 
is made, an amount equal to 5 per cent, of the total specification. This sum 
will be returned to him as gradually he comes to have invested double its 
amount in the works, the amount of the official grant being deducted. The 
concessionary will also be obliged to begin the works within six mouths of 
the date of the concession. 

The amount of the official grant will be used in proportionate slum s 
for the different works executed. Increases and reductions of tlie sum in 
the specification, following on duly approved modifications of the scheme, 
cannot cause the amount of the grant to vary unless they imply a diminu¬ 
tion of the total area subjected to works of di ainago. 

In* duly proved cases of force majenre , or in cases when reasonable 
excuses for delay are advanced after half the works have been execvfted, 
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a prorogation of tlie intervals of time fixed in the deed of concession can 
be obtained. These prorogations may not be for a longer period than half 
the fixed interval. 

The concession may lapse in any one of the following cases: a) if the 
concessional have not made his cautionary payment of 5 per cent* within 
the interval of time fixed by law; b) if the works have not been begun 
within the legally established interval of time, andif the delay be not due to 
difficulties arising in the course of the procedure for the expiopriation of 
land indispensable to the execution of the work — in this case the conces¬ 
sionary should, in order to pi event the concession from lapsing, deposit 
a sum equal to the value of these lands ; c) if the various stages of works * 
have not been passed in the intervals of time allotted to each of them, works 
not executed strictly in accordance with the teims of the scheme being 
taken to be unfinished ; d) when, during the course of works, lands are not 
kept in a desired state of dryness and sanitation. 

The declaration that a concession has been annulled will involve for 
the concessionary the loss of his deposit. If when this declaration is made 
works have been executed of which it is considered advisable to continue 
the execution and systematization, the government will undertake their 
preservation and completion, either itself 01 by means of a new concession. 
In this case the first concessionary will have the right to be indemnified 
for the value of the scheme and the works of recognised usefulness, all the 
grants he has received and all costs of maintenance borne by the State being 
deducted. 

Finally the law of 24 July 1918, of which it is not necessaiy to empha¬ 
size the agricultural and social importance, provides that lands near ui- 
ban centres, and liable to be included in them as population increases, can¬ 
not be included in the concessions for the drainage and bringing under 
cultivation of land to which the law refers, 
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FRANCE 

TUh X,V\V Ol 37 NOVRMBBR tdiS AS TO TUB RL'DIMStoN Ol' BANDS — Jtm- 
iml of fun l, i Dtccmbu iniS 

Hitherto the redivision of lands in Prance has been governed by the 
laws of 21 June 1865 and 22 December 1888 as to syndical associations. 
These laws provide for two kinds of associations, free and authorized. 

The former can be constituted only with the unanimous consent, ex- 
piessed in writing, of the persons interested. The others can be foirned on 
the basis of a mere majority. The required majority varies according to 
whether the proposed works are of the nature of conservation or improve¬ 
ment ; and while for the former case an association can be authorized simply 
by a prefect’s decree, in the latter the usefulness of its enterprise must be 
recognized by the Council of State before it can receive administrative sanc¬ 
tion. The authorization an association receives not only confers certain, 
advantages on it, and imposes on it certain obligations of an administra¬ 
tive character, but also gives it the right to compel recalcitrant indivi¬ 
duals, who benefit bythe worksitundertakes in the commoninterest,to par¬ 
ticipate in these works and bear a proportion of expenses. This is evi¬ 
dently a right which of its nature depends on the public authority, and of 
which it seems that the exercise ought to be restricted to representatives 
of the public authority, within the limits strictly fixed by the law. 
The first law governing the status of syndical associations, that of 21 
June 1865, purported indeed to confer this right only on associations aim¬ 
ing at works of conservation of so evi dent a public utility that some of them 
— the protection and preservation of seawalls, river erabankements, etc. 
the cleansing and deepening of unnavigablc streams, the draining of 
marshes—could be executed, failing an association regularly constituted 
by persons interested, by the administration itself, in right of the powers 
it held, the persons interested being compelled to contribute to the extent 
of the benefit they derived. 

But experience showed that very little was to be expected of this law, 
if the administrative authority were persistently excluded, so that associa¬ 
tions aiming at land improvement in the collective interest were deprived 
of all coercive right. Several deputies, thinking the law of 1865 needed 
amendment on this point, presented to the National Assembly on 
23 March 1873 a proposal to extend the advantages of the authorization and 
all its consequences to all the syndical associations. This proposal receiv¬ 
ed the open support of the agricultural world: out of 140 syndical clutm- 
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bers consulted by the Ministry of Agriculture no gave an opinion favourable 
to it. It was adopted by the commission appointed to examine it, but this 
conmrsbion, beoause of the importance of the questions it raised, thought 
itself obliged to submit it to the Council of State. The council in a pro¬ 
nouncement, accompanied by an ample justifying statement, decided that, 
owing to the distinction which the law of 1865 had estabished between 
works of conservation and improvement and speculative undertakings, 
there would be no occasion to admit to the benefits of the authorization, 
except in the cases for which the law provides, any but the associations 
whose enterprise is recognised by the Council of State to be of public 
usefulness. Matters were left thus, the proposal leading to nothing. 

When later it was thought necessary to revise the law of 1865 there 
was a return to the solution suggested by the Council of State. In viitue of 
the provisions of the law cf 22 December 1888, which completed and modi¬ 
fied that of 1865, all the syndical associations undertaking not only the 
works specified in the various clauses of Article 1, but also these known ge¬ 
nerally as works of agricultural improvement in the collective interest, 
can be authorized. * But associations having works of improvement as 
their object must obtain from the Council of State a recognition that 
they are ot public usefulness. 

Although during the discussion, to which the law of 1888 gave rise in 
the Senate, it seemed to be'admitted that the fixing of geneial boundaries 
, was included among the works of agricultural improvement which an au¬ 
thorized association might undertake, doubts subsisted. According to 
some, the law had in view only works of land improvement and not 
works intended to open the road to undertakings of this kind. An opinion 
expressed by the Council of State, at the meeting held on 15 and 19 
January 1891 to deal with the case of the commune of Baudignecourt 
(Meuse), did not suffice to dispel .these doubts. This opinion was expressed 
in the following circumstances. The commune in question had wished for 
a general fixinig of its boundaries, accompanied by a revision of the bounda¬ 
ries cf all properties situated within its territory, the new boundaries to 
imply the opening of four fanning roads ; 392 landowners had consented to 
this enterprise, but one had been hindering its execution for a long time by 
his irreconciliable opposition. After the law of 1888 this opposition could 
no longer succeed. In the first place, where the farming roads were concern¬ 
ed the law was explicit and the dissenter could be compelled to contribute 
to opening them up; and in the second place the general fixing of boundaries 
became for him a work of delimitation which the Civil Code made .obliga¬ 
tory for* neighbour landowners. Because of the special circumstances the 
opinion of the Council of State, which was favourable to the claims of the 
commune, could constitute only a specific decision without bearing on the 
principal question, which had still to be elucidated, the question namely of 
whether the work of fixing general boundaries could become the object of 
an authorized association. As far as the delimitation of properties was con¬ 
cerned the law of 17 April 1898 as to the revision of the land-survey had 
dispelled all doubts. But the rectifications of contours and the exchange 
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of parcels of land which sometimes accompanied a general fixing of bounda¬ 
ries could not be other than voluntary, so long as the law of 1865-88 were 
not amended. A11 association could not be authorized to insist on such rec¬ 
tifications and exchanges any more than to undertake a rcdivision. This" 
then was Lhe object of the new law of which we will explain the provisions. 

Legal Definition .—A regularly authorized syndical association has fice- 
dom of action and is ruled by its own by-laws. Can the use of this freedom 
be reconciled with the nature of works oi redivision’raising other questions 
than those which associations, foimed for the purpose of woik involving 
transfer of property rights, are usually called upon to solve ? There seemed 
to be nothing against this, so long as the actual text of the law, by defin¬ 
ing precisely the object and the limits of redivision, ensuied that all who 
took part in it should have the necessary guarantees and safeguards. With 
Ihis object, Article 1 of the law of 27 November 1918 lays down that 
" when, in a territory which may depend on one or more adjacent ccm- 
numts or parts of communes, properties which are not built upon are 
divided into parcels and scattered, rtdivision may take place by means of a 
new distribution of the land. This redivision has no aim except the im¬ 
provement of farming on the lands on which it takes place ”. 

Exchanges in Kind. — There is howeverno encroachment on the liberty 
of a syndical association, nor any opposition to its free action,in a declara¬ 
tion of the bases on which the law means the exchanges implied by rc divi¬ 
sion to be effected. This redivision must net be a ccvcr for ical exchangs 
of property, false to its principle and injurious to the interests of the Trea¬ 
sury. Article 2 of the law therefore provides that exchanges must be really 
in kind, each landowner receiving an area proportionately equal, in extent 
and in quality, to that which he cedes. 

Payment oj Balance in Cash. — It may however happen exceptionally 
that this principle cannot be observed and that^a balance of value must be 
paid in cash, either because tractions of land too small to allc w tht m-to be 
exchanged for other land arc in question, or because a landc wner has to be 
compensated for a value of a transitoiy nature attaching to his lanfl — 
such as that of trees, enclosures, manuring, sowing — which cannot be 
credited to him other vise because it is a rule of rtdivision that only the 
area and quality of the land can be the basis of exchanges. Article 3 there¬ 
fore establishes that "exceptionally, the payment of a balance in cash is 
authorized, 1) when it is impossible to establish among holdings in real estate 
the balance for which Article 2 provides, without payment of a sum in 
cash; 2) when it is necessary to indemnify an owner of land ceded for such 
additional transitoiy value as that of enclcsures, trees, manuring ard sew¬ 
ing, attaching tef his land. The sum paid as a balance will be paid to the 
beneficiary directly only if the real estate he remits in exchange be not 
burdened with any charge. 

Procedure. —The procedure organized by the law of 21 June 1865-22 
December 1888 is retained, with the following amendments contained 
in Article 4: 

1) The landowners concerned who, when duly summoned and when 
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warned of the consequences of their abstention, do not formally oppose the 
enquiiy in writing, or who fail to appear or vote at the gengral meeting, 
shall be consideied to have joined the association. 

2) The documents to be submitted to the administiative enfluiiy 
will comprise a plan showing the perimeter of the lands to be redivided, 
a description of the propel ty on each parcel, and the association's scheme. 

3) A committee shall have for chairman the justice of the peace and 
shall conist of the departmental directors of direct taxation, registration and 
agricultural services or their respective delegates, of a notary of the canton 
nominated by the prefect, and of four landowners elected b} T secret ballot, 
of whom two shall not be local. This committee shall meet at the chief 
town of the canton and shall arbitrate, in the last resoit, when disputes 
arise among members of the association or when one of them questions 
the classification or valuation of lands 01 the interpretation of an act of 
the association. The ccmnfssion can collaborate in a consult dive* capa¬ 
city with the engineer or other expeit who is directing woiks undertaken. 

The committee's idle ends when the agreement concluding woiks of 
redivision has received official confirmation. This confiimation will have 
the effect of in some sort authenticating, by a public deed, the agreement 
to which the general meeting of these interested subscribes, and the mate¬ 
rial expression of this agreement which will take the foim $>f a plan drawn 
up in two copies, and a table showing the number, nature and content of 
each parcel of land, together with the name of its new owner. Extracts 
from this description, which will showthe particulars mentioned and also the 
size of parcels, will serve the landowners concerned as title-deeds to what¬ 
ever is included in their lots. The data in these extracts will form the 
bases of mortgages. 

Competence of the Association. — By the teims of Article 5 a syndical 
association regular^ constituted ioi purpests of redivisionis able < n occa¬ 
sion to make rural farming roads, in the course of redivision and within the 
limits thereof. The lands necessaiy*to this object are deducted from the 
total area to be redivided. 

Rural roads made anew or altered in their course during works of redi¬ 
vision may be recognized by a decree following on a resolution of the mu¬ 
nicipal council. 

The syndical association is no less qualified to decide upr n and to ex¬ 
ecute all works of land improvement connected with the works for which 
the deed of association provides. 

Rights of Third Parties . —We have still to consider the extent to which 
a redivision may distuib the legal relations be twee n landowners and persons 
having rights in the real estate within the sphere ot undertakings. This 
is a serious difficulty, which the number and complexity of rights contribute 
to increase. 

The properties which are to be redistributed ma} be burdened with 
rights of usufruct, services, liens and mortgages, or may be leased, or thtir 
rents and profits may constitute securit}^ The}’ may be the object of 
actions at law for claining or cancelling rights. These rights and actions 
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will be tiansfeired to the equivalent real estate for which they are exchang - 
ed. ^ This method is followed eveiywhere where redivision is practised, 
and it would be difficult to imagine another as simple and equitable. Ob¬ 
jections of principle can evidently be made against replacing a security 
established by free agreement with an imposed security. But it seems just 
that where the primary light of all, the right of pioperty, yields place, rights 
deriving from it should share its fate. The effects of a redivision are bind¬ 
ing on all, as are those of expropriation. 

It has however seemed equitable to allow holders of these rights to 
retain the power to protest, before the committee for which Article 4 pro¬ 
vides, against the new situation to which this substitution gives rise, and 
to obtain a hearing for their objections. A lessee or mHayer may wish to 
ask that his lease be amended or cancelled; a mortgagee may desire to 
make reservations as to the new security provided for his credit. None of 
these claims will have a suspensory effect; they can neither modify nor de¬ 
lay the course of operations; but they will evoke from the committee 
decisions by whicl^the syndicate and the expert directing the redivision will, 
if need be, profit. • 

This right of intervention reseived for third parties presupposes, if 
it is to be usefully exercised, preliminary notice, for which a ruling of the 
public administration will provide, of work to be undertaken. 

Exchanges of Real Estate . — Although experience teaches that no mea¬ 
sure is absolutely effective against the dispersion of property except col¬ 
lective territorial readjustment, results which can be expected from indivi¬ 
dual exchanges are not negligible, and become less so when the possibility 
of compulsory collective exchanges appears. 

Article 8 of the new law determines that exchanges of rural real estate 
will be assimilated, in so far as the transfer of liens and mortgages burden¬ 
ing such property are concerned, to exchanges effected by means of collec¬ 
tive redivision; but the mortgagee or lien-holder will always be able, if 
necessary, to have this transfer judicially annulled by the president of the 
civil court, legislating in the chamber of council. 

There is yet another obstacle which it has been considered important 
to avoid, with a view to making these exchanges general, namely that aris¬ 
ing out of the heavy charges accompanying the transfer of the property of 
incompetent persons. A resolution of the family council must authorize 
them. This resolution must be submitted for official confirmation to the 
civil court against whose decision there is appeal. Individual exchanges 
of rural real estate are not, from the public point of view, of sufficient inter¬ 
est to authorize a demand for the suppression of these foimalities, which 
constitute guarantees for persons whom the law desires to protect/but a 
financial law will determine the conditions in which exemption from all 
dues to the State will be granted, in the case of a resolution of a family 
council, and the judgement officially confirming it, which authorize the 
exchange of rural real estate belonging to an incompetent person. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

THTFIXIVItOF VURIlULTIRAL \VV(.ESlNnN(rLVNl> AND WALLS — 1 In Lih 
Cri.. 'i \ul, XXVI No in L union, Oitobu mi' 

On the ioth and nth of October the Agricultural Wagt s Board com¬ 
pleted its work (i) of fixing minimum rates of wages for adult men workers 
in agriculture in every county in England and Wales. Minimum lates lor 
boys have been fixed for every English county and for the Welsh coun¬ 
ties except Radnor, Brecon, Merioneth and Montgomeiy. 

The new orders fix wages as follows for men eighteen and more 
years old: 


length ot working week 


county 1 

wage 1 

in summer 

% 

in winter 

> 

I,iiioashiie . . 

1 

35' 

55 Vi Eou's 

55 y 2 houis 

Anglesey mid Carnarvon . 

31' 61 1 

56 » 

51 

Merioneth and Montgomery 

m 

30s. 

54 » 

48 » 


For boys under eighteen years of age, the new orders fix minimum 
rates of weekly wages and rates of pay for overtime in Lancashire and in 
Anglesey and Carnarvon, and also in twenty-seven other counties. 

The minimum rates of wages which have now been fixed for ordinary male 
agricultural labourers all over England and Wales range from 30s. a week, 
a rate found in many counties, to 35s. a week in Cumbeiland, Westmorland 
and Furness, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Nottinghamshiie and Staffoidsliire, 
365. a week in Northumberland, Durham and Chesluie, and 36s. 6 tL a week 
in Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

For Joys the rate fixed is with a few exceptions, 10s. a week for boys 
under fourteen, rising by equal annual increments to the full minimum 
for men. Boys are, like adults, paidfor overtime on the basis that overtime 
on weekdays is equal to time and ^quarter and overtime on Sundays to 
time and a half. In order to allow for inexperience a reduction of 20 per 
cent, is allowed on the rates for all boys under eighteen during the lir v st 
two months of their employment in agriculture. 

Minimum rates of wages and of payment for overtime have also been 
fixed for such special classes of male workers as horsemen, stockmen and 
shepherds, who are entrusted with the care of animals and necessarily work 
lor longer and more uncertain hours than ordinary farm labourers. The 

(1) Bor tlie earlier activity of this board see ourissues for May 1918, page436; June 1918, 
page^33; August 1918, page 699; and October 1918, page 850. 
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rates are usually fixed for a week of seven days consisting of the hours of 
labour customary in the area and for the class of workers concerned, and 
rates for overtime apply if and when the customary hoims arc exceeded. 
These special rates were fixed in October foi Suffolk, Doisct, Kent, 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon and Bedfordshire, Noithamptonsliiu, Sus¬ 
sex, Berkshire, Surrey, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, Waiwick- 
shire, Cumberland and Westmorland, Middlesex, Hertfoxdshiic, Anglesey 
and Carnarvon, Merioneth and Montgomery. 

Finally, orders were made to fix rates of payment for the regular and 
overtime work of women and girls in agricultuie throughout England and 
Wales. For women eighteen and more ycais old a uniform rate of 5*Z. an 
hfcur, and for girls a scale of rates beginning at 2 % d. an hour for girls under 
fourteen and rising by annual increments of y 2 dto the full minimum rate 
for women, were fixed. In Cumberland, Westmorland, the Furness District 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire the rates for each age-group of girls under 
eighteen were however id . an hour higher than elsewhere. Provision is 
made for a reduction of the specified rates by id . an hour during the 
first three months of a woman's of girl's employment in agriculture, and 
special provision is made for workers employed on weekly contracts in 
Northumberland. 


RUGGLRI ALFREDO, gerente repponsabile. 
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